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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Some  of  the  Lectures  in  this  volume  were  written, 
and  first  delivered  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  while  I  was 
pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  that  place. 
Others  were  prepared  in  Middlebury,  Vt,  during  the 
period  of  my  connection  with  Middlebury  College,  and 
addressed  to  the  students  of  that  Institution.  Others 
still,  were  written  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  deUvered  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, while  I  was  acting  as  chaplain  of  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  winter  of 
1839  and  1840. 

They  are  now,  in  connection  with  two  or  three  dis- 
courses, more  recently  prepared,  committed  to  the 
press,  by  the  request  of  particular  fiiends,  and  with 
the  hope,  that  they  will  be  acceptable  and  useful  to 
all  who  read  them. 

JOSHUA    BATES. 

Dudley,  March  20,  1846. 
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MAN  IMMORTAL  AND  ACCOUNTABLE. 


JOB  ZIV.  14. 
IV  A   XAH    DIB,    8BALL   BX    LITX   AOAIK? 

This  inquiry,  always  interesting  to  dying  men,  be- 
comes peculiarly  solemn,  on  occasions  like  the  pre- 
sent The  recent  enunciation  in  this  Hall*  of  the 
death  of  three  designated  members  of  the  House,  is 
indeed  calculated  to  remind  us  of  the  frailty  and  un- 
certainty of  the  present  life,  and  to  excite  a  deep  solici- 
tude concerning  the  future. 

That  man  must  die,  we  know.  For  in  proof  of  this 
we  have  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  experience  and 
observation.  We  perceive,  that  man  is  a  creature  of 
change.  He  cometh  forth,  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut 
down.  He  fleeth  also,  as  a  shadow,  and  continueth 
not  The  seeds  of  dissolution  are  planted  within  us. 
We  feel  our  frames  decay.  We  behold  our  fellow- 
creatures,  in  quick  succession,  dropping  into  the  grave, 
and  mingling  with  kindred  dust  Reason  and  analogy 
teach  us,  that  we,  formed  of  the  same  materials,  pos- 
sessing the  same  nature  and  subject  to  the  same  casu- 
alties, must  sooner  or  later  foUow  them.     Thus  we 

*  The  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  Capitol  of  the  U.  S.  A 
The  deceased  members,  to  whom  allasion  is  here  made,  and  who  died  before  they 
had  taken  dieir  seats  in  the  House,  were  the  Hon.  William  W.  Pottbk  of  Pen- 
sjlrania,  the  Hon.  Albbbt  O.  Habbison  of  Missonri  and  the  Hon.  Jambi  C. 
AX.TOBD  of  Mmtchnietti. 
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know^  that  we  must  die.  But,  "if  a  man  die,  shall  he 
Uve  again?"  Shall  he  return  again  to  his  house? 
Shall  he  revisit  his  friends  on  earth  ?  Shall  the  eyes, 
that  have  seen  him,  see  him  here  again ;  and  the  ears, 
that  have  heard  him,  be  again  delighted  with  the  sound 
of  his  voice?  Shall  his  cold  bosom  be  again  warmed 
with  the  gentle  current  of  life  ?  Shall  his  nerveless 
arm,  already  mouldering  into  dust,  again  resume  its 
wonted  strength  ?  Shall  he  come  forth  from  the  tomb, 
with  new  life,  and  wipe  away  the  tears  of  bereaved 
friendship  ?  "  There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down, 
that  it  will  sprout  again ;  and  that  the  tender  branch 
thereof  will  not  cease.  Though  the  root  thereof  wax 
old  in  the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground ; 
yet  through  the  scent  of  water,  it  will  bud,  and  bring 
forth  boughs,  like  a  plant  But  man  dieth  and  wasteth 
away ;  yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is 
he ?"  Where  is  he?  Gone !  gone  to  return  no  more ! 
gone  to  that  country,  whence  no  traveller  returns! 
He  shall  return  no  more  to  his  house ;  neither  shall 
his  place  know  him  any  more.  He  is  cut  off  forever, 
from  all  earthly  objects  and  earthly  pursuits.  The 
voice  of  weeping  friends  cannot  call  him  back ;  neither 
can  any,  by  any  means,  redeem  his  brother  from  death, 
nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him,  that  he  should  be 
hberated  from  the  grave,  and  not  see  corruption. 

Thus  is  it  certain,  not  only,  that  we  shall  die,  but 
that  death  wUl  close  forever  our  earthly  existence. 
Thus  far  knowledge  extends ;  and  here  scepticism  it- 
self is  compelled  to  be  silent 

Still,  however,  the  question  returns  upon  us ;  and 
returns  with  increasing  interest :  "  If  a  man  die,  shall 
he  live  again  ?"  Is  this  world  the  only  stage  of  human 
action,  or  shall  we  hereafter  pass  through  new  and  un- 
tried scenes?    Is  death  an  everlasting  sleep,  or  will 
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our  minds  exist  after  the   dissolution  of  tlie  bo< 
Will  our  conscious  existence  end  in  time^  or  will  ouir^ 
powers  and  susceptibilities  continue  with  eternity  ? 

In  answer  to  tliese  inquiries,  reason  can  do  but  iiltle.- 
The  answer  falls  not  within  the  limits  of  human  know- 
ledge. It  lies  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  experi^i, 
ence  and  observation.  The  grave  covers  it  witli  the 
blackness  of  impenetrable  darkness*  The  subject 
properly  a  matter  of  pure  revelation ;  and  the  assent 
of  the  understandtug  to  any  proposition  concerning  it 
is  in  strict  propriety  of  language  an  act  of  faith.  Bj 
some,  therefore,  it  is  ssiid,  that  we  should  never  attempt 
to  reason  on  the  subject.  And  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  a  practical  and  experimental  believer  in  Chris- 
tianit)-;  a  real,  well-established  t'hristian,  needs  not  the 
feeble  arguments,  drawn  from  analogy,  to  strengthen 
his  faith,  encourage  his  hope  and  urge  him  forward  in 
the  path  of  duty,  and  in  tlie  way  wliicli  leadeth  to  ever- 
lasting  life.  Such  faith  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  over-? 
come  the  world  and  lead  to  heaven-  Such  hope  puri-j 
fieth  the  heart ;  and  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  sure  atic 
steadfast  But  since  all  have  not  this  estabhshed  faith 
and  elevating  hope ;  since  some  will  indulge  them- 
selves in  speculations  beyond  the  hniits  of  inductive 
reasoning,  and  follow  the  phantoms  of  shght  analogy 
into  the  regions  of  scepticism ;  since  many,  who  EO-e 
pmfe^edly  inquiring  after  truth,  have  suffered'  them- 
selves to  be  perplexed  by  objections,  fomided  on  hu- 
man ignorance,  and  have  followed  the  flights  of  fancy 
and  the  wanderings  of  imagination,  till  their  minds 
have  become  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth  of  tlieir  own 
r^-' *^-n,  and  harassed  witli  doubts  which  have  no 
s  luidation;    it  becomes  us  to  piu^sue  them,  and 

catl  them  back  to  sober  reason ;  to  resort  to  the  very 
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source  of  these  objections  and  doubts,  and  attempt 
their  removal. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  to  make  in  an- 
swer to  the  inquirjr,  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  text, 
the  subject  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  will  be  kept 
as  distinct  as  possible  from  tiiat  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  from  all  inquiries  concerning  the  nature 
and  essence  and  pecuUar  properties  of  what  an  in- 
spired apostle  denominates  "  a  spiritual  body." 

When  we  look  immediately  on  death,  it  appears  to 
be  the  end  of  man.  AVTiat  can  you  behold  in  a  pale 
corpse,  which  in  the  smallest  degree  indicates  future 
life  ?  The  eye  is  closed ;  the  arm  is  nerveless ;  the 
blood  ceases  to  circulate ;  the  heart  no  longer  beats ; 
the  breath  has  departed  out  of  the  nostrils ;  and  the 
bosom  is  cold,  as  the  clod  of  the  valley.  That  corpo- 
real frame,  which  a  little  while  ago  was  vigorous  and 
active,  is  now  destitute  of  vital  heat,  of  animal  life,  of 
sensitive  and  inteUectual  power.  Perception,  reflec- 
tion and  all  the  mental  faculties,  seem  to  have  expired 
with  the  cessation  of  the  bodily  frinctions.  Nothing 
remains  in  our  view,  but  a  lump  of  matter,  already 
crumbling  into  dust.  Thus  death,  at  first  sight,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  end  of  man.  But  a  moment'ij  reflec- 
tion will  remove  this  first  impression,  and  give  a  new 
aspect  to  this  dreary  scene.  We  should  remember, 
that  the  nature  and  properties  of  matter  and  mind  are 
entirely  distinct  and  altogether  different  from  each 
other ;  that  the  changes  in  the  one,  therefore,  give  us 
no  clue  from  analogy,  by  which  to  discover  the  effects 
of  death  on  the  other.  The  human  body  is  a  com- 
pound substance;  and  its  constituent  parts  are  in  a 
state  of  constant  fluctuation.  Observation  and  expe- 
riment prove,  that  the  matter,  which  constitutes  our 
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bodies,  is  at  no  two  periods  the  same.  Particles  are 
constantlj^  passing  from  us ;  and  others,  in  succession, 
supply  theh  places,  from  the  air  we  inhale,  from  the 
liquids  we  drink,  from  the  vegetables  and  animals  on 
which  we  feed.  Thus  probably  a  very  small  portion 
of  that  matter,  winch  went  to  constitute  our  bodies  ten 
years  ago,  is  now  a  constituent  part  of  these  organized 
firames.  Yet  what  we  call  self  still  remains;  and  we 
consider  ourselves,  as  tlie  same  persons,  amidst  all  this 
fluctuation  and  material  change.  If^  then,  the  body  of 
a  man  may  be  gradually  changed,  while  his  person- 
ahty  or  conscious  being  remains  irientically  the  same ; 
why  may  not  the  whole  body  be  taken  away  at  once 
by  death,  and  still  this  self^  this  conscious  being  con- 
tinue in  existence,  undisturbed  and  unclumged  ? 

Nor  can  any  objection  of  materiahsts  diminish  the 
force  of  this  consideration.  Should  they  affirm,  that 
personal,  or  mental  identity  depends  not  on  the  ex- 
istence of  anything  spiritual  in  man,  but  simply  on 
the  continuance  of  the  same  organization  of  tlie  body ; 
our  answer  would  be,  that  this  organization  may  be 
disturbed  and  portions  of  it  entirely  destroyed,  witliout 
any  diminution  of  tlie  powers  and  energies  of  the  mind ; 
or  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  phenomena  of  mind  may 
be  concealed  from  oiu"  view,  without  any  change  or 
diminution  of  bodily  organization ;  a  leg,  an  arm, 
indeed,  any  part  of  tliis  organized  fmme,  which  is  not 
essential  to  animal  life,  and  therefore  to  constitute  tlie 
connecting  hnk  between  soul  and  body,  may  be  taken 
away  without  injur^^  to  the  mental  faculties. 

Should  they  plunge  even  deeper  into  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  human  ignomnce,  and  rest  their  objection 
on  a  foundation  entirely  unseen,  and  altogetlier  beyond 
the  reach  of  observ^ation  in  the  hving  subject;  should 
they  make  the  existence  of  flie  conscious  being  depend 
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solely  on  the  oigamzation  of  the  brain ;  our  answer 
would  be  as  broad,  and  as  deep  as  the  objection,  and 
certainly  not  more  presumptuous ;  we  should  say,  that 
death  inay  be. produced  without  any  apparent  derange- 
ment of  ^s  organization.  The  truth  is,  (as  far  as  we 
can  observe,  and  as  far  as  we  are  authorized  to  make 
any  statement  on  the  subject,)  that  this  organization  is 
necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  the  intellectual 
powers  and  operations  to  the  senses.  But  this  by  no 
means  proves  or  implies,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence, or  to  the  most  perfect  operations  of  the  reflec- 
tive powers  of  the  mind. 

Should  they,  however,  still  pursue  this  strain  of  ob- 
jections, founded  on  ignorance ;  and  ask  what  idea  we 
can  form  of  spirit  distinct  from  matter,  of  a  mind  with- 
out an  organized  frame,  of  a  soul  without  a  body ;  our 
answer  would  be  prompt  and  obvious ;  and,  to  every 
one,  accustomed  to  the  process  of  analytical  investiga- 
tion, it  must  be  satisfactory-  We  should  say,  that  our 
ideas  of  material  and  immaterial  substance,  of  matter 
and  spirit,  of  soul  and  body,  are  equally  clear,  and  ac- 
quired in  precisely  the  same  manner,  by  observation  ex- 
temal  and  internal,  by  sensation  and  reflection-  Both 
are  known  to  us  by  their  properties  only.  By  sensation 
we  discover  the  properties  of  matter,  and  hence  con- 
clude, that  there  must  be  some  substratum^  in  which 
they  coexist  By  reflection  we  discern  the  properties 
of  spirit;  and  hence  infer,  that  there  must  be  some 
spiritual  being,  in  which  they  are  united.  The  ideas 
of  matter  and  of  mind,  therefore,  are  impUed  ideas, 
necess€iry  ideas ;  or,  as  Cousin  would  say,  logical  ideas. 
They  arise  spontaneously,  as  we  take  notice  of  the  com- 
bined properties  of  each,  and  feel  the  necessity  of  some 
combining  influence,  some  nexus  to  hold  them  together. 
The  propositions,  then,  which  affirm  their  existence 
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are  equally  certain.  They  are  both  intuitive  proposi- 
tions, first  truths,  which  need  no  proof;  which  indeed 
are  so  certain,  that  they  cannot  be  proved.  They 
are  believed,  alike,  "immediately,  universally,  irre- 
sistibly." They  are  felt  to  be  true,  equally  true,  aftd 
even  by  those  who  affect  to  doubt ;  and  who,  under  a 
sort  of  hallucination,  or  through  a  reckless  habit  of  per- 
verting language,  deny  their  truth. 

Let  me  ask  your  attention  to  a  brief  illustration  of 
this  statement :  I  have  in  my  hand  a  portion  of  that 
substance,  which  we  call  matter.  This  book  is  matter 
or  material  substance.  If  now,  you  ask,  what  this 
matter  is;  I  can  only  answer,  something,  which  is 
soKd  and  extended ;  something,  which  resists  pressure, 
and  occupies  space.  If  then  you  ask,  what  that  some- 
thing is,  which  is  thus  soUd  and  extended,  I  can  only 
answer,  in  a  circle,  something,  which  contains  or  ex- 
hibits or  combines  these  properties  of  solidity  and  ex- 
tension; or  confess  my  ignorance  at  once,  with  the 
Indian  philosopher,  who  had  sought  in  vain  for  some- 
thing to  support  his  tortoise,  which  supported  the  ele- 
phant, on  which  the  earth  rested ;  and  say  with  him, 
"  something,  I  know  not  what"  Thus  concerning  the 
nature  of  matter,  or  the  real  essence  of  material  sub- 
stance, we  can  give  no  account,  nor  form  any  abstract 
and  positive  conception;  and  yet  we  can  have  no 
doubt  of  its  existence.  The  result  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  spirit,  or  immaterial  substance,  would  be 
precisely  the  same.  Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  opera- 
tions of  his  own  mind.  He  will  immediately  discover, 
that  there  is  something,  which  thinks,  remembers,  wiUs, 
and  directs  the  movements  of  his  body.  What  this 
something  is,  abstracted  from  these  properties,  he  does 
not,  indeed,  know.  But  of  its  properties,  united  and 
permanently  combined,  he  has  clear  and  distinct  ideas ; 
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and  of  the  existence  of  the  mind  itself  he  has,  and  can 
have,  no  doubts. 

Thus  this  objection  of  materialists  operates  as  forci- 
bly against  the  existence  of  matter,  as  of  spirit ;  but 
our  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  both,  destroyB 
the  whole  force  of  its  operation.  Something,  in  which 
these  respective  classes  of  properties  meet,  and  on 
which  they  depend,  certainly  does  exist  Something 
surely  exists,  which  thinks  and  wills ;  and  something, 
which  is  soUd  and  extended.  The  one  we  discover  by 
sensation  and  perception,  the  other  by  consciousness 
and  reflection.  The  one  we  denominate  matter,  the 
other  spirit  The  one  is  material,  the  other  immaterial ; 
and  our  knowledge  and  ignorance  of  both  are  bounded 
by  the  same  lines. 

If  now,  with  this  view  of  the  different  natures,  or 
rather  of  the  different  properties,  of  the  soul  and  body, 
we  consider  the  effects  of  deaths  so  far  as  they  fall  with- 
in our  observation,  the  common  objections  against  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  will  immediately  vanish.  The 
tendency  of  death  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  change.  By 
it  the  matter,  which  constitutes  an  organized  body,  is 
modified,  but  not  annihilated ;  the  parts  are  separated, 
but  not  destroyed ;  the  whole  frame  is  dissolved  and 
crumbled  into  dust,  but  the  substance  still  remains. 
Now  analogy  would  teach  us,  if  death  has  any  direct 
influence  on  the  soul,  to  expect  the  same  effect,  as  on 
the  body.  But  the  total  difference  in  the  nature  and 
properties  of  matter  and  mind,  forbids  the  expectation ; 
and  cuts  off*  all  conclusions  from  analogy.  For,  if  ac- 
cording to  all  our  notions,  derived  firom  consciousness, 
the  soul  is  a  simple,  uncompounded  substance,  it  is 
not  subject  to  dissolution,  cannot  be  separated  into 
parts;  and  the  supposed  analogy  fails  entirely.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  true,  that  the  same  Almighty  Power, 
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who  called  us  into  being,  can  speak  us  back  into  noth- 
ing ;  that  he  who  created,  can  destroy  the  human  souL 
But,  I  say,  there  is  nothing  in  the  tendency  of  death,  so 
far  as  we  can  trace  it,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that  this  eflTect  is  actually  produced.  As  we  see  noth- 
ing destroyed  by  death,  the  most  natural  and  probable 
conclusion  is,  that  there  is  no  absolute  destruction, 
either  of  matter  or  mind,  connected  with  it ;  that  it 
annihilates  neither  material  nor  immaterial  substance ; 
that  when  "  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  is  dis- 
solved," the  soul  or  intellectual  part  of  man  is  sent, 
unembodied,  into  the  world  of  spirits. 

Thus  far  our  argument  is  merely  negative.  It  m 
designed  only  to  prove,  that  death  has  no  necessary 
connection  with  the  destruction  of  the  soul,  and  fur- 
nishes no  analogy  indicative  of  such  destruction.  It 
tends  merely  to  remove  objections  against  immortah- 
ty,  and  dissipate  the  influence  of  early  prejudices  and 
first  impressions.  Let  us  now  proceed  on  positive 
ground ;  and  attend  to  the  considerations,  which  rea- 
son suggests  in  favor  of  our  actual  existence  beyond 
the  grave. 

The  progressive  nature  of  the  human  mind  raises,  at 
least,  a  slight  presumption  of  its  immortality.  Man  is, 
or  may  be,  constantly  in  a  course  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual discipline ;  enlarging  his  experience,  establish- 
ing his  principles  and  even  increasing  his  knowledge, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.*  He  comes  into  the 
world  perfectly  ignorant  Opening  his  eyes  on  the 
objects  around,  he  perceives  and  learns.  Every  day 
acquaints  him  with  something  new ;  and  every  acqui- 


♦  The  apparent  exceptions  to  this  statement,  which  arise  from  a  view  of  tlic  phe- 
nomena of  old  age  and  diseases  of  the  brain,  are  easily  and  fully  aecountcd  for  by 
the  iimple  and  natu^  supposition,  that  in  these  cases  the  connection  between  the 
body  and  mind  is  weakened  or  deranged,  while  the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  in  the 
cue  of  ileep,  remain  unimpaired. 
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aition  in  knowledge^  opens  before  him  a  new  field  of 
inquiry,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarges  his  powers  of 
acquisition.  At  his  birth,  his  intellect  is  nothing  but  a 
capacity,  a  power  to  contain.  It  is  a  blank  book,  in 
which  are  to  be  recorded  the  occurrences  of  life  and 
the  results  of  experience  and  investigatioiL  But  it  is 
a  book,  whose  pages  are  never  full  It  expands  with 
time;  it  grows  with  its  contents;  it  increases  with 
the  events  and  discoveries  and  maxims  recorded.  In 
this  respect,  man  differs  essentially  firom  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation.  Beasts  and  birds  are  brought  into 
existence  with  powers  greatly  superior  to  the  helpless 
babe.  In  a  short  time  they  reach  the  sununit  of  their 
improvement  Their  Creator,  by  giving  them  at  once 
all  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  are  necessary  to  an- 
swer the  end  of  their  existence,  leaves  them  nothing 
to  learn.  Beasts  know,  without  a  teacher,  the  most 
healthful  and  nutritive  food ;  and  birds,  the  climate 
most  congenial  to  their  several  natures.  Without 
study  or  instruction,  they  are  practical  navigators, 
mechanics,  physicians  and  philosophers.  Instinct  in 
them  is  permanent ;  but  reason  in  man  is  progressive. 
Hence  they  appear  to  be  formed  for  time,  but  he  for 
eternity.  They  seem  to  reach  the  perfection  of  their 
nature,  and  answer  the  end  of  their  being  in  the  pre- 
sent state.  But  this  life  seems  to  be  only  the  dawn  of 
man's  existence.  He  just  begins  to  learn ;  he  has  just 
acquired  the  use  of  reason ;  his  desire  of  knowledge 
has  just  become  vigorous  and  active,  when  death  cuts 
short  his  earthly  career,  calls  him  from  the  stage  of 
life  and  closes  the  scene  below. 

My  hearers,  have  we  not  here  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  immortality  of  the  soul?  Has  our  Crea- 
tor, without  design,  distinguished  us  from  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air?    Is  it  in  vain,  that 
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we  arc  made  capable  of  endless  improvement?  Shall 
^we,  after  all,  lie  down  in  everlasting  silence,  with  the 
beasts  tirat  perish  ?  In  a  word,  is  not  the  msdom  of 
God  a  pledge  of  inimortaUt}^  to  man  ? 

The  general  expectation^  wldch  everywhere  prevails, 
furnishes  another  argument,  at  least  atiords  an  intima- 
tion of  the  retdit}^  of  a  future  state.  For,  if  in  this  life 
only  men  have  hope,  they  are  of  all  creatures  most 
miserable.  The  brutes  enjoy  the  present,  uticonceraed 
about  tlie  fixture.  They  have  nothing  of  tliat  anxious 
soHcitude  for  their  future  welftire,  nor  of  that  fearful 
looking  for  of  judgment,  wliich  reflecting  men  experi- 
ence. Wiy,  tJien,  has  the  wise  and  benevolent  Au- 
tlior  of  aU  our  hopes  and  fears,  given  to  liis  rational 
creatures  this  expectation,  if  it  has  no  foundation  in 
truth,  no  real  object,  no  tendency  to  secure  a  wise  end 
and  prepare  for  a  benevolent  and  happy  result? 

Similar  to  this  considemtion  is  that  of  an  almost  uni- 
versal denre  ofcorUinued  existence,  A  sober  mind  cim 
scarcely,  for  a  moment,  support  tlie  idea  of  annihila- 
tion. The  very  thought  of  suiking  into  nothing  fills 
the  mind  with  horror.  Nor  is  the  supposition  admis- 
eible,  that  a  wise  and  benevolent  Creator  would  have 
implanted  in  man  this  universal  desire,  if  the  object 
of  it  were  not  real,  Tliis  whole  argument  of  ancient 
philosophy  has  been  beautifully  expressed  in  modem 
poetry: 

Plato,  thou  reasonest  wdU'— 
Else  wbence  this  piea^ioji^  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
Thij  lon^ng  ftAer  immoitiility  ? 
Or  wiicnce  this  lecrct  dread  and  inwanl  horror 
or  fkUiDg  into  nouj^ht  I  why  shrinks  the  sool 
Back  on  ht^r^clf^  and  startles  at  destnictiun. 
Tis  the  Dinuity  that  itirs  within  in\ 
'Til  Heaven  itself,  that  points  out  ah  hci^ofter. 
And  intimates  etemitj  to  man* 

The  strongest  argument,  however,  for  the  immortali- 
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ty  of  the  soul,  which  unassisted  reason  furnishes,  is 
founded  on  the  justice  of  God^  viewed  in  connection 
with  his  providential  government  From  a  careful 
view  of  this  government,  it  appears  evident,  that  a 
moral  scheme  is  begun,  but  not  completed  in  this  life. 
Men  are  moral  agents.  They  are  capable  of  perceiving 
the  eternal  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  They 
readily  discover  their  obUgations  to  pursue  the  good 
and  avoid  the  evil.  They  feel  themselves  accountable 
for  their  conduct  But,  in  the  present  state,  they  are 
not  called  to  account ;  nor  do  they  here  receive  ac- 
cording to  their  deeds.  For  although  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  virtue  is  to  produce  happiness,  and  of  vice  to 
entail  misery ;  yet,  in  the  present  state  of  existence, 
various  causes  conspire  to  oppose  this  natural  tendency, 
and  prevent  the  virtuous  and  vicious  from  receiving 
their  respective  rewards.  Sentence  against  an  evil 
work  is  seldom,  if  ever  and  in  full  measure,  executed 
speedily  ;  nor  is  the  fruit  of  a  good  work  oflen,  if  at  all, 
perfectly  ripened  and  brought  to  maturity  in  this  world. 
The  most  superficial  observation  must  convince  us, 
that  the  enjoyments  and  sufferings  of  mankind,  in  the 
present  life,  however  much  the  former  may  prepon- 
derate in  favor  of  the  righteous,  are  by  no  means  in 
exact  accordance  with  moral  and  reUgious  character. 
How  often  are  the  natural  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice 
interrupted  and  perverted !  How  oflen  do  the  happy 
effects  of  the  former  fall  on  the  wdcked ;  while  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  latter  involve  the  innocent  in  suf- 
fering, and  even  temporal  ruin !  How  often  do  we 
see,  what  the  Psalmist  saw,  "  the  ungodly,  who  pros- 
per in  the  world ;  who  increase  in  riches.  Though 
they  set  their  mouth  against  the  heavens,  and  speak 
loftily  with  their  tongues;  though  pride  compasseth 
fhem  about  as  a  chain,  and  violence  covereth  them  as 
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a  garment,  yet  are  they  not  in  trouble,  as  other  men, 
neither  are  they  plagued  like  other  men.  Their  eyes 
stand  out  with  fatness;  they  have  more  than  heart 
could  wish !"  How  often  do  we  thus  behold  the  proud, 
impious  and  cruel,  faring  sumptuously  every  day; 
while  some  meek  and  pious  Lazarus  hes  at  the  gate, 
covered  with  disease,  and  perishing  with  hunger! 
Wicked  men,  by  avoiding  reflection  and  diving  into 
dissipation,  frequently  and  sometimes  through  life,  si- 
lence those  reproaches  of  natural  conscience,  which 
else  would  "  harrow  up  their  guilty  souls."  A  vigorous 
constitution  sometimes  secures  to  the  intemperate  as 
long  a  hfe,  and  as  much  health  as  the  regular  and  tem- 
pemte  man  enjoya  Injustice,  fraud,  violence  and 
cruelty  choose  for  their  victims  the  weak,  the  innocent 
and  defenceless;  while  faithfulness  and  charity  ex- 
tend their  favors  even  to  those,  "  who  never  felt  for 
other's  woe." 

In  the  natural  events  of  the  world,  all  things  come 
alike  to  all.  There  is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and 
to  the  wicked.  The  sun  shines  with  as  much  splen- 
dor, the  air  breathes  with  as  much  purity,  the  rain 
descends  in  as  great  abundance  on  the  evil,  as  on  the 
good.  National  blessings  and  national  calamities  fall 
equally,  or  at  least  promiscuously,  on  the  sinner  and 
the  saint ;  on  the  individual  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, of  whatever  character.  If  there  be  ten  righteous 
men  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  spare  it  for  ten's  sake,  all 
enjoy  this  fruit  of  their  righteousness.  If  war,  famine 
and  pestilence  visit  a  people,  they  seize  upon  those, 
who  first  cross  their  path,  and  select  their  victims 
without  distinction  of  character.  They  respect  neither 
age  nor  sex,  nor  innocence  nor  guilt  With  indiscrimi- 
nate and  relentless  impartiality,  they  sweep  away  the 
wicked  and  the  good  together.     As  dieth  the  wise  man, 
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80  dieth  the  fool ;  they  lie  down  alike  in  the  dust,  and 
the  worm  doth  cover  them. — But  if  a  man  die^  shall  he 
Kve  again?  Yea;  shall  he  not  live  in  a  state,  where 
all  this  apparent  imperfection  will  cease ;  in  a  world, 
where  virtue  and  vice,  sin  and  holiness,  will  pro- 
duce their  natural  consequences  without  interruption ; 
where  the  tendency  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  will 
have  room  for  action,  and  time  to  result  in  unmixed 
and  permanent  effect ;  where  the  wickedness  of  the 
wicked  wiU  be  upon  him,  and  upon  him  alone ;  and 
the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  upon  him,  and  upon 
him  alone ;  where,  in  a  word,  each  one's  happiness  or 
misery  will  be  in  exact  correspondence  with  his  real 
character?  If  God  now  reigns  on  the  earth,  wiU  he 
not  hereafter  judge  in  the  heavens  ?  If  he  has  here 
begun  a  scheme  of  moral  government,  will  he  not 
complete  it  there  ?  If  he  has  made  man  accountable, 
will  he  not  call  him  to  account  ?  In  a  word,  if  God  is 
just,  is  not  man  immortal? 

Thus  have  we  endeavored  to  prove  from  the  differ- 
ent natures,  or  rather  from  the  different  properties,  of 
the  soul  and  body,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  one  does 
not  involve  the  destruction  of  the  other.  By  this  it 
was  simply  intended  to  remove  objections  against  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  thus  prepare  the  mind  for 
positive  arguments.  Proceeding  on  this  ground,  we 
have  reasoned  for  the  reaUty  of  a  future  state,  from  the 
progressive  nature  of  the  human  mind,  from  the  gene- 
ral desire  and  expectation  of  mankind,  and  finally  from 
the  justice  of  God,  viewed  iu  connection  with  the 
unequal  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
the  present  state  of  existence.  These  considerations, 
taken  together,  afford  at  least  a  probabiUty,  a  slight 
presumption,  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL  Still, 
however,  the  evidence  is  only  probable ;  and  by  no 
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means  conclusive.  Though  it  appears  sufficient  to 
produce  conviction  in  the  mind  of  every  thorough  m- 
quirer  af\er  truth ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  scat- 
tered rays  and  reflected  hght  of  traditional  revelation, 
has  actually  raised  a  general  expectation  among  all 
nations  of  the  eartli,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world ;  yet 
the  inability  of  some  and  the  negUgence  of  others  have, 
everj^where  and  m  all  ages,  prevented  this  evidence 
alone  from  producing  a  universal,  steady  and  practical 
belief.  And  even  to  those,  whose  speculations  re- 
sulted in  beUef,  where  the  light  of  tlie  Christian  reve- 
lation had  never  shone,  the  subject  still  appeared  en- 
veloped in  "  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness."  These 
considerations  induced  many  of  the  pliilosophers  of  an- 
tiquity to  express  the  hope,  that  the  wise  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  world,  would  in  due  time  grant  the 
human  race  a  complete  revelation  of  his  will.  They 
perceived  the  necessity  of  what  some  modern  deists 
have  accounted  useless.  They  perceived,  that  men 
would  wander  in  darkness  and  perish  in  their  wander- 
ingSj  without  a  light  sent  from  heaven  to  guide  tliem. 
Hence  they  earnestly  desired,  that  some  supernatural 
means  might  be  employed,  to  remove  all  doubts  from 
the  subject  of  immortality ;  to  convince  manldnd,  that 
they  were  Uving  and  forming  characters  for  eternity ; 
to  teach  them  fully  and  clearly  tlie  will  and  pleasure 
of  their  Maker.  Glory  to  God  m  tlie  highest !  such 
means  have  been  used.  A  complete  revelation  of  the 
divine  will  has  been  given  to  man.  We  now  see  what 
prophets  and  kings  and  philosophers  "  desired  to  see, 
but  were  not  permitted/'  We  now  need  to  entertam  no 
fears  of  annihilation,  nor  any  doubts  concerning  futu- 
rity. For  life  and  immortahtj"  are  brought  to  light  in 
the  gospel.  The  dayspring  from  on  high  has  visited 
the  earth.     Tlie  Sun  of  righteousness  has  risen,  and 
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illumed  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Jesus 
has  burst  ^e  bars  of  death,  risen  triumphant  from  the 
grave,  led  captivity  captive,  and  taught  us,  that  as  he 
rose,  "  so  all  his  followers  wiU."  The  word  of  God  as- 
sures us,  that  though  a  man  die,  he  shall  hve  again ; 
that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection,  both  of  the  just  and 
of  the  unjust ;  that  the  trumpet  shall  sound  and  the 
dead  rise,  and  this  mortal  put  on  immortaUty. 

I  purposely  avoid  here  all  speculations  on  the  mode 
and  time  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  j&nal 
judgment  of  the  world.  I  make  no  allusion  to  any  of 
the  various  human  theories  and  conjectures  on  these 
subjects.  Indeed,  I  consider  all  these  theories  as  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  presumptuous ;  going  "  beyond 
what  is  written,"  involving  the  whole  subject  in  dark- 
ness, and  leading  the  speculating  mind  into  a  state  of 
perplexity,  if  not  into  fatal  error  and  absolute  infidehty. 
Enough  is  revealed  to  show  us,  that  we  "  shall  hve 
again ;"  shall  exist  beyond  the  grave,  the  same  con- 
scious beings ;  shall  remain  susceptible  of  happiness 
and  misery ;  shall  be  judged  according  to  our  works, 
and  dwell  forever  in  a  state  of  just  retribution;  enough, 
therefore,  to  furnish  the  highest  motive  to  holy  ac- 
tion, and  open  to  the  beUever  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  consolation  and  hope. 

Our  subject  naturally  suggests  many  practical  re- 
marks and  consoUng  reflections.  With  a  few  of  these 
I  shall  close  the  discourse. 

I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  must  be  a  source 
of  consolation  to  us,  when  pious  and  virtuous  friends 
are  taken  from  us  and  put  into  darkness,  to  remember 
that  death  is  not  the  end  of  man ;  that,  when  he  dieth 
and  wasteth  away,  his  nobler  part  still  survives ;  that 
when  the  dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  the  spirit 
returns  to  God,  who  gave  it    This  is  a  reflection,  which 
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must  sojften  the  pang  of  separation  among  pious 
friends,  and  sweeten  the  cup  of  sorrow  in  the  hand  of 
faith.  Happy;  yea,  happy  indeed  are  they  who  with 
an  eye  of  faith  can  see  their  departed  fiiends  still  in 
existence ;  and,  with  pleasing  hope,  anticipate  the  time 
when  they  shall  meet  them  in  the  regions  of  immortal 
bUss.  To  such  we  may  address  the  language  of  an 
inspired  apostle :  "  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  igno- 
rant, brethren,  concerning  them  that  are  asleep ;  that 
ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  For 
if  ye  beheve  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so 
them  also  that  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  him. 
— ^Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  these  worda" 
I  remark,  secondly,  that  our  subject,  as  we  have 
been  led  to  view  it,  teaches  us  to  remember  with  grati- 
tude the  goodness  of  God,  in  sending  his  Son  into  the 
world,  to  redeem  the  world ;  to  bring  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light ;  to  open  a  door  of  reconciUation  for  sin- 
ners, and  grant  us  a  sure  hope  of  pardon  and  salvation 
through  faith  and  repentance.  For,  if  we  are  in  any 
measure  free  from  the  fear  of  death,  the  dread  of  anni- 
hilation and  the  overwhelming  apprehensions  of  a 
judgment  t6  come,  we  are  indebted,  for  this  freedom 
from  spiritual  bondage,  to  him  who  was  delivered  for 
our  offences  and  raised   again  for  our  justification: 

These  lively  hopes  we  owe 
To  Jesus'  dying  love. 

Nothing,  indeed,  but  death  itself  can  entirely  destroy 
the  fear  of  dying.  The  inward  dread  is  instinctive ; 
and  was  wisely  implanted  in  our  nature.  Even  those, 
who  have  learned  to  consider  death  as  a  mere  change 
from  one  state  of  being  to  another,  and  have  such 
evidence  of  their  pardon  and  reconciliation  to  God,  as 
to  feel  a  strong  confidence  that  it  will  be  to  them  a 
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blessed  and  glorious  change,  still  dread  the  agonizmg 
shock,  which  must  separate  the  mortal  from  the  im- 
mortal part  The  apostle  Paul  himself,  while  he  de- 
sired to  be  absent  from  the  body,  that  he  might  be 
present  with  the  Lord,  yet  felt  a  reluctance  to  pass 
through  "the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 
He  wished  not  to  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that 
mortahty  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  If,  then,  the 
good  man,  the  firm  believer,  has  some  remaining  fears 
of  death;  with  what  feelings  must  the  unhappy  scep- 
tic, (if  he  is  not  hardened  and  stupified  beyond  the 
reach  of  sober  reflections,)  with  what  feelings  must  he 
behold  the  approach  of  the  king  of  terrors !  When  his 
dissolution  draweth  nigh,  what  must  be  the  language 
of  his  doubting,  trembling  heart !  A  master  painter  of 
human  nature  has  furnished  an  answer  to  this  inqui- 
ry, giving  us  the  words  of  one  supposed  to  possess 
this  character  and  to  be  in  this  condition.  They  are 
these: 

Ay  1  but  to  die  and  go  we  Imow  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  ooM  obstruction  and  to  rot; 
This  sensible,  wann  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  dod ;  and  the  delighted  spuit 
To  ba&e  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick  ribbed  ice ; 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  ronnd  about 
The  pendent  world;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling;— 'Tis  too  horrible  I 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ache,  penuiy  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Nothing  but  madness ;  nothing  but  wild  dissipation 
of  thought  can  support  the  dying  infidel,  or  preserve 
him  from  these  painfrd  and  overwhelming  apprehen- 
sions. But  the  doctrine  under  consideration,  when 
firmly  beheved  and  duly  regarded,  disarms  death  of 
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more  than  half  his  terrors ;  aiid  presents  him,  though 
an  enemy  still,  yet  the  last  enemy,  and  about  to  be 
destroyed-  The  Christian's  hope  is  an  anclior  to  tlie 
80ul|  siure  and  steadftist,  even  in  the  moment  of  disso- 
iutioiL  He  can  lean  on  tlie  supporting  arm  of  his 
Redeemer,  and  wait  patiently  till  liis  change  come. 
Though  his  heart  and  his  flesh  faileth  ;  yet  God  is  the 
fitrength  of  his  ht^art  and  liis  portion  forever. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  tliis  hope,  tins 
serenity  of  mind,  this  unfailing  support  in  a  d}T.ng 
hour,  is  the  portion  of  those  only  whose  flnth  works  by 
love,  purifies  tlie  heart  and  overcomes  the  world.  The 
hope  of  the  hypocrite  wiU  be  cut  off  and  perish ;  and 
his  trust  and  support  will  become  as  the  spider^s  web. 

I  remark,  tliirdly  and  finally,  tliat  our  subject  shows 
ns  the  importance  of  a  living  faitli,  controlling  the  af- 
fections of  the  heart  and  producing  a  virtuous  and 
holy  life*  Before  we  can  die  in  peace,  we  must  re- 
pent of  our  sins;  before  we  can  participate  in  tlie  joys 
of  a  blessed  immortahty,  we  must  be  renewed  in  tlie 
spirit  of  our  minds,  and  thus  be  made  meet  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  fight ;  before 
we  can  die  the  death  of  the  righteous  and  have  our 
last  end  like  his,  we  must  imbibe  his  pious  and  benev- 
olent spirit,  and  live  his  life  of  holy  obedience.  For 
the  same  arguments  from  analogy,  which  favor  the 
idea  of  a  future  state,  suggest  fikewise  tlie  idea  of  a 
future  retribution ;  and  the  same  mspired  word  which 
removes  aU  doubt  from  the  former,  fully  estabhshes 
the  latter  doctrine,  "After  death  cometh  the  judg- 
ment" We  are  taught  by  inspiration,  not  only  thatJ 
tlie  spirit  shall  return  to  God,  who  gave  it ;  but  that" 
we  must  aU  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ, 
that  everyone  may  receive  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body. 
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Often,  my  hearers,  should  we  meditate  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  draw  from  it  the  practical  lessons  and  rich 
consolation  which  it  furnishes.  Especially,  when 
friends  and  those  with  whom  we  have  been  associated 
in  life,  are  called  from  this  scene  of  toil  and  discipline 
to  their  reward,  should  we  bend  our  minds  to  the  task, 
and  lay  the  whole  subject  to  heart  The  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  present,  will  permit  me, 
therefore,  to  press  upon  their  minds  the  appUcation  of 
the  subject,  in  connection  with  the  solemn  admoni- 
tions of  Providence  in  the  recent  deaths  of  three  of 
their  number.  While  the  subject  brings  consolation 
under  the  aflOdctive  events ;  the  subject  and  the  events 
connected,  speak  the  language  of  admonition.  They 
remind  you,  at  once,  that  life  is  short  and  uncertain ; 
and  yet,  that  you  are  living  and  acting  for  eternity. 
They  seem  to  say:  "be  ye  also  ready;"  "what  you 
do  for  yourselves  and  for  your  country,  you  must  do 
quickly." 

Finally,  let  us  all  remember,  that  we  are  at  once 
mortal  and  immortal  beings ;  that  we  must  die,  but 
shall  live  again ;  that  we  are  hving  in  time,  but  form- 
ing characters  for  eternity.  This  is  a  reflection  which 
we  should  often  make,  when  we  go  out  and  when 
we  come  in,  that  it  may  become  habitual,  and  settle 
into  a  practical  principle ;  that  it  may  be  in  our  bo- 
soms, like  the  sword  of  Paradise,  turning  every  way, 
and  guarding  the  soul  against  the  incursions  of  sin ; 
that  it  may,  like  the  pillar  oi  fire  and  clovd  in  the  wil- 
derness, guide  us  by  night  and  by  day,  till  we  pass 
through  the  stream  of  Jordan,  and  reach  the  heavenly 
Canaan. 
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THE  SCRIPTURES  THE  ONLY  SURE  GUIDE  OP 

LIFE. 


S  TIMOTHY  IIL  16, 17. 


All  scriptdeb  is  qivbv  bt  inspibation  of  god;  and  is  fbofitabub  fob 
doctbine,  fob  bepboof,  fob  cobbection,  fob  instbuctiok  in  bighteou8- 
kb88;  that  the  man  of  god  mat  be  pbbfect,  thobodghlt  fubkished 
uvto  all  good  works.* 

What  is  truth ;  and  what  is  duty  ?  For  what  were 
we  made ;  what  is  our  destination ;  and  where  shall 
we  find  a  guide,  a  safe  and  perfect  guide  in  life? 
These,  and  questions  like  these,  have  been  often  asked ; 
and  not  unfrequently  have  they  become  questions  of 
bewildering  controversy  and  overwhelming  soUcitude. 
Whole  communities  have  sometimes  been  agitated  by 
them ;  and  even  now,  in  Christian  countries,  and  with 
the  Bible  in  their  hands,  thousands  leave  them  unde- 
cided, and  remain  involved  in  darkness,  perplexed  with 
doubts,  and  sunk  in  stupidity  or  despair. 

But,  if  the  declaration  in  our  text  may  be  rehed  on, 
it  is  surely  no  longer  necessary  for  men  to  wander  firom 
the  paih  of  duty,  or  fail  of  finding  the  way  of  life. 
They  have  a  guide,  a  safe  guide.  They  have  a  direc- 
tory, a  sure  directory  to  happiness  and  heaven.    They 

♦  This  diflconne  was  prepared  and  first  delirered  in  Middlebory,  Vt ;  revised  and 
deliTered  at  Washington ;  and  subseqnently  enlarged  and  delirered,  as  two  discourses, 
in  Dudley  and  seTeral  other  places. 
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have  the  Bible,  which  teaches  them;  and  teaches 
them  clearly  and  with  authority,  both  what  is  truth 
and  what  is  duty,  what  they  need  to  know,  and 
what  they  are  required  to  do — all,  that  is  necessary  to 
render  them  wise  unto  salvation  and  conduct  them  to 
heaven.  For  saith  our  apostle:  "All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God ;  and  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousnei^ ;  that  the  man  of  Grod  may  be  perfect,  tho- 
roughly furnished  unto  all  good  works."  This  decla- 
ration, it  is  true,  was  originally  made  with  reference 
exclusively  to  the  Old  Testament.  But  it  is  equally 
apphcable  to  the  New  Testament  Indeed  the  proof 
of  the  inspiration  of  this  portion  of  the  Bible,  inde- 
pendently of  the  mutual  testimony  which  the  two  parts 
bear  to  each  other,  is  altogether  the  clearest  and  most 
conclusive.  They  must,  however,  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether ;  and,  we  add,  the  foundation  on  which  they 
stand  is  sure,  never  to  be  shaken,  till  the  heavens  be 
no  more.  We  may,  therefore,  extend  the  declaration, 
in  the  text,  to  the  whole  Bible ;  and  view  the  whole, 
as  the  word  of  God.  In  this  discourse,  however,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  prove  and  illustrate,  at  large,  the 
doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  nor  refer 
to  it,  except  incidentally,  and  so  far  as  it  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  subject  brought  to  view  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  text — ^the  design,  use  and  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures.  And  in  treating  of  this  subject,  and  giving 
it  a  practical  application,  I  shall  pursue  the  following 
method : 

In  the  first  placcy  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  only  safe  guide  in  life ;  and  that 
they  are  both  safe  and  sufficient,  furnishing  the  means 
of  our  becoming  acquainted  with  every  truth  and  duty 
necessary  to  virtue,  happiness  and  salvation;  being 
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^profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correctioii,  and 
instraction  in  righteousness." 

Secondhf^  I  shall  institute  the  inquiry,  how  they  are 
to  be  used,  that  we  may  obtain  this  safe  guidance, 
and  by  their  influence  ^^  become  perfect  and  thoroughly 
fumi^ed  to  all  good  works." 

Firsty  then,  I  am  to  show  that  the  Scriptures  are  a 
safe  guide ;  and  the  only  safe  and  sufficient  guide  in 
life.  Other  guides  have,  indeed,  been  proposed.  But 
they  are  all  imperfect  and  unsafe ;  always  erroneous, 
and  sometimes  fatally  delusive.  A  brief  examination 
of  those,  which  have  been  most  frequently  proposed, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Scriptures,  will  justify  this  re- 
mark, and  fully  establish  the  negative  part  of  our  first 
proposition. 

1.  The  mere  sensualist,  the  Epicurean  would  send 
us  to  our  instinctive  propensities  for  guidancev  would 
have  us  yield  to  the  influence  of  passive  impressions, 
indulge  the  cravings  of  appetite,  and  follow  the  course 
which  blind  emotion  and  mere  animal  feelings  pre- 
scribe. His  argument,  if  argument  it  may  be  called, 
is  simply  this :  "  He  that  made  us,  gave  us  these  pro- 
pensities ;  and  gave  them  to  be  indulged.  To  yield 
to  their  promptings,  therefore,  is  to  follow  nature ;  and 
to  follow  nature  is  to  obey  the  God  of  nature.  Indul- 
gence, then,  is  obedience :  'Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die.' "  This  language,  or  language  like 
this,  thousands  have  uttered ;  and  forgetting,  that  the 
design  of  passion  and  appetite  is  not  to  guide  and  di- 
rect rational  and  immortal  beings,  but  merely  to  move 
and  propel  them  to  action,  have  lived,  and  justified 
their  Uving,  like  the  beasts  that  perish.  And  thousands 
besides,  who  have  not  sufficient  ingenuity  to  give  even 
a  false  reason  for  their  conduct,  have  acted  on  the  U- 
centious  maxim,  to  which  this  sophistical  ai^ument 
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leads ;  and  reckless  of  consequences,  in  spite  of  ihe 
admonitions  of  experience  and  observation,  of  reason 
and  conscience,  disregarding  the  warning  voice  of 
fiiendship,  and  even  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  parental 
affection,  have  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  passion  and 
the  allurements  of  appetite,  and  bUndly  rushed  for^ 
ward  to  certain  and  remediless  ruin. 

2.  Others  there  are,  who  consider  "conscience  as 
the  best  casuist ;"  and  view  it  as  a  safe  and  sufficient 
guide  in  life.  They  see  and  admit  the  absurdity  of  the 
reasoning,  by  which  the  sensualist  attempts  to  justify 
the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  appetite  and  passion; 
They  perceive,  that  these  emotions,  or  rather  these 
susceptibilities,  which  give  rise  to  emotion,  were  de- 
signed, not  to  direct  and  govem,  but  to  stimulate  and 
propel  to  action,  under  the  direction  of  some  higher 
power,  some  safer  guide.  This,  they  think,  they  find 
in  conscience^  or  what  is  sometimes  denominated  a 
nwrcd  sense.  Being  susceptible  of  pleasure  or  pain,  in 
view  of  what  they  account  morally  good  or  evil,  they 
hastily  conclude,  that  this  feeling  of  approbation  and 
disapprobation,  or  rather  the  capacity  thus  to  feel,  con- 
stitutes the  whole  of  their  moral  nature ;  and  that  it 
was  designed  to  teach  them  the  wiU  of  their  Creator, 
to  designate  the  path  of  duty  and  lead  them  in  the  way 
of  Ufe.  "We  need  not  stop  to  reason  or  reflect,"  say 
they,  "in  order  to  learn  our  duty.  A  monitor  within 
points  out  the  way  for  us  and  directs  our  steps.  We 
need  not  look  at  consequences,  nor  consider  the  ten- 
dency of  actions,  to  discover  what  is  right  and  agree- 
able to  the  will  of  God.  He  has  given  us  a  Ml  ex- 
pression of  his  will  by  the  *  inspirations  of  conscience ;' 
by  implanting  in  our  bosoms  a  moral  sense,  a  feeUng 
of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation,  an  instinc- 
tive sense  of  right  and  wrong,  an  unerring  judge,  who 
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always  and  immediately,  before  and  after  we  aet,  pro- 
nounces a  rif^hteous  sentence   on   all   our   actions," 
Thousands  have  said  this,  or  sometliiui^  like  tJiis;  and 
then  confounding  the  incUnation  of  a  corrupt  heart  and 
the  obstinacy  of  a  perverse  will  with  the  dictates  anc 
promptings  of  conscience,  have  been  drawn  away  by^ 
their  own  lusts  and  enticed,  till  they  are  finally  lee 
captive,  at  the  will  of  Satan,  to  certain  and  everlasting! 
destruction. 

That  there  is  in  man  such  a  thing  as  conscience  or  al 
moral  sense,  will  not  be  deuied*     It  is,  es  well  as  pas*i 
sion  and  appetite,  a  constituent  part  of  human  natureJ 
Nor  is  its  use  more  questiomible,  or  its  proper  office  less 
distinctly  marked.     Its  office,  however,  has  often  beea^ 
misapprehended ;  and  the  careless  mistake  has  to  mul- 
titudes proved  fatal,  and  ended  in  their  ruin.     Con- 
science is  not  an  instructor  and  g^uidej  but  merely  a 
prompter  and  reprover.     It  was  not  designed  to  dis^ 
cover  truth  and  teach  us  our  duty.     This  is  the  otfice , 
of  another  faculty  of  the  mind.     Conscience  is  blind,^ 
till  enlightened  by  reason  and  revelation.     It  camiotl 
of  itself  cUstinguish  between  right  and  wrong.     It  acts 
only  in  subserviency  to  moral  judgment  to  estabhshed 
principles,  to  preconceived  opinions,  to  riUes  of  action^  < 
whetlier  right  or  wrong,  already  settled  in  the  mind,  ( 
It  is  so  far  fi-om  being  a  safe  and  sufficient  guide,  that^ 
it  is  peculiarly  Uable  to  perversion.     It  may  be  modi* 
fied  by  education,  corrupted  by  hcentious  maxims,  de- 
filed by  the  mfluence  of  wicked  example ;  and,  by  long  j 
indulgence  in  iniquity,  even  seaied  as  with  a  hot  iron.  I 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  trusted  alone.     It  cannot  act, 
it  camiot  hve  alone*     It  depends,  as  we  said,  on  our 
previously  estabhshed  views  of  tnith  and  duty,  for  idl 
its  sanctions  and  efficient  operations.      You   caimot, 
therefore,  with  any  security,  make  it  the  guide  of  your 
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life.  By  it  yDU  can  never  learn  the  will  of  God,  nof 
discover  the  moral  relations^  which  he  has  constituted ; 
and  \diich,  however  discovered,  are  the  foundation  of 
all  duty,  as  well  as  of  all  safe  rules  of  moral  action. 
Where  our  opinions  are  correct  and  our  moral  judg- 
ment sound,  the  approving  or  condemning  sentence  of 
conscience  will,  it  is  true,  harmonize  with  the  decisions 
of  Heaven.  .But  where  our  opinions  are  erroneous, 
or  our  judgment  perverted  by  passion  and  prejudice, 
our  feelings  of  approbation  and  disapprobation  will  fol- 
low these  erroneous  opinions  and  this  perverted  judg- 
ment; and  they  may  come  at  last,  when  the  under- 
standing is  thoroughly  darkened  and  the  heart  com- 
pletely hardened  by  sin,  to  be  directly  at  variance  with 
the  will  of  Grod ;  and,  like  the  persecuting  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus, we  may  follow  the  promptings  of  such  a  con- 
science, and  verily  think,  that  we  are  doing  God's  ser- 
vice, while  we  are  opposing  his  cause  and  breathing 
out  vengeance  against  his  people !  No ;  conscience, 
without  the  aid  of  reason  and  the  instructions  of  reve- 
lation, never  leads  to  duty  and  to  happinesa  It  is,  in- 
deed, as  we  have  already  said,  an  essential  prindple  of 
our  mc»ral  nature ;  and  its  admonitions  must  be  scra- 
pulously  regarded  But  we  must  not  confound  its  of- 
fices with  those  of  reason.  Muc^  less  should  we  allow 
it  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  revelati<m»  Before  it 
can  be  relied  on,  as  a  guide,  it  must  be  enlightened  and 
purified.  Unenli^tened  and  unsanctified,  it  may  per- 
haps, occasionally  prompt  and  reproach ;  but  it  cannot 
guide  in  safety ;  it  may  sometimes  speak,  but  its  voice 
will  be  feeble  and  indistinct;  its  language  will  be 
equivocal,  like  the  oracles  of  heathen  mythology,  or 
like  the  uncertain  sound  of  the  trumpet,  by  which  no 
one  is  warned  to  prepare  for  battle. 
3.  Others  i^^etend  to  make  reason  their  guide ;  and 
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to  view  it  as  a  safe  guide ;  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  life  •    adequate  to  the  security  of  virtue  and ' 
happiness.    Willi  us,  tliey  consider  unenUghtened  con- 
icience  as  a  blind  guide ;  and  consequently  discard 
the  dtmgerous  doctrine,  which  teaches  submission  ta 
the  mere  impulse  of  feeling,  whether  resulting  from  an 
external  or  £ui  internal  sense.     Bui  closing  their  eyes 
against  the  hght  of  revelation,  they  blindly  follow, 
what  they  choose  to  call  the  dictates  of  reason.     With  ^ 
them,  philosophy  is  eveiytliing ;  and  in  tbeir  opinion 
it  is  sufficient  to  enlighten  and  reform  the  world,  to 
discover  the  path  of  duty  and  lead  man  to  happmess* 
Reason,  if  we  use  the  term  m  its  most  erdarged  sense, 
as  denoting  that  facidty  by  which  relations  between 
things  compared,  are  discovered,  first  principles,  intui' 
tively  perceived  and  remote  truths,  deduced  and  estab- 
lished ;  reason,  if  we  thus  employ  the  term,  has  in- 
deed its  proper  place  in  tlie  investigation  of  reUgious 
trutli  and  duty;  and  without  it  revelation  itself  woidd* 
be  unintelligible  and  useless.     Still,  however,  it  is  al- 
together insufficient  to  guide  us,  with  safety,  through ' 
the  mazes  of  hfe.      Though  capable  of  discovering! 
many  moral   truths;    enough,  indeed,   to  render  the^ 
heathen  inexcusable  for  their  idolatry  and  gross  wicked-  ^ 
ness;  yet  biased  as  it  is  by  the  depravity  of  tlie  heart, 
it  rarely  finds  out  and  maintains  even  these  doctrines 
of  natural  rehgion.     Unaided  by  revelation,  it  would 
never  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  con- 
cerning the  great  doctrines  of  grace,  on  which  our  duty, ' 
our  destination  and  our  happiness  depend.     Its  ranged 
is  circumscribed  within  a  narrow  space  and  confined 
to  a  short  period  of  time.     It  is  tied  down  to  the  eartli, 
and  restmined  within  the  Umits  of  tlie  present  life.     It* 
cannot  advance  a  step  beyond  the  grave.     It  leavea 
aU  futurity  involved  in  darkness.     From  it,  eternity, 
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with  all  its  interesting  scenes  and  animating  hopes,  is 
concealed  by  an  impenetrable  veil  Concerning  the 
life  to  come,  and  the  necessary  preparations  for  happi- 
ness in  that  life,  the  conditions  of  pardon  and  the 
terms  of  salvation,  it  can  give  us  no  satisfactory  infor- 
mation. On  these  subjects  and  subjects  like  these,  it 
may,  indeed,  form  conjectures  and  suggest  the  dreams 
of  imagination.  But  they  will  be  mere  dreams,  vain 
imaginations,  unprofitable  conjectures.  Doubt  and 
uncertainty  will  rest  upon  them,  destroying  all  the 
consolation  of  hope,  and  leaving  nothing  of  the  energy 
of  holy  principle. 

Without  the  aid  of  revelation,  what  can  reason  do? 
What  has  it  done,  to  purify  and^  elevate  the  character 
of  man  ?  The  experiment  has  been  made  and  the  re- 
sult is  known.  The  history  of  the  world  illustrates 
and  confirms  the  declaration  of  an  inspired  apostle : 
"  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  Grod."  However 
consistent  with  reason  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  may 
appear  to  us,  who  have  known  the  Holy  Scriptures 
fi-om  our  childhood ;  reason  never  would  have  discov- 
ered them;  certainly  never  would  have  embraced 
them  with  that  cordiality  which  gives  them  all  their 
practical  efficacy.  The  history  of  ancient  philosophy 
and  modem  infidehty  fully  estabhshes  this  position, 
and  proves  conclusively  the  insufficiency  of  unassisted 
reason,  to  lead  men  into  religious  truth,  and  enforce 
upon  them  the  claims  of  duty.  This  short-sighted 
guide,  where  the  Ught  of  revelation  has  not  shone 
upon  her  paths,  has  always  become  bewildered,  and 
has  led  astray  those  who  have  pretended  exclusively 
and  implicitly  to  follow  her  steps.  She  has  led  some 
to  atheism,  some  to  polytheism,  some  to  pantheism 
and  all  to  error,  darkness  and  bewildering  scepticism. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.    I  would  not  undei^ 
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» value  the  ffift  of  reason.     It  Is  one  of  Heaven's  best 
gifts  to  man.     Nor  would  I  deny  its  iniportaiiee,  and 
even  necessity,  in  tJie  investigation  of  religious  truths; 
those  truths  on  whieli  duty  and  happiness  chiefly  de- 
pend.    It  is  no  less  a  constituent  part  of  our  nature 
*  than  passion  and  appetite  tmd  conscience.    Like  them, 
too,   it  has  its  appropriate  office ;    and  this  office  is 
equally  obvious  and  necessary.     ^\lthcmt  reason,  we 
could  neitlier  discover  the  path  of  dutj^,  nor  understand 
those  doctrbies  wliich  furnish  motives  to  holy  obedi- 
ence ;  wliich  awaken  conscience  and  move  the  heart. 
Christianity  does  not  disclaim  its  authority,  nor  reject 
its  agency.     On  tlie  contrary,  she  adtlresses  men  as 
rational  beings ;  and  calls  upon  them  to  consider,  to 
dehberate  and  judge,  before  tliey  yield  to  feeling,  or  al- 
low themselves  to  act ;  and  finally,  to  act  m  accord- 
ance witli  their  best  judgment,  and  under  the  influence 
of  enlightened  and  sanctified  fee  bug.     Indeed,  true 
reUgion  and  sober  reason  can  never  be  at  variance 
with  each  other.     Proceedmg  from  tlxe  same  perfect 
Being  they  can  never,  till  the  one  or  the  other  is  per- 
.  verted,  counteract  each  other's  influence.    Christianity 
even  demands  the  highest  and  purest  exercise  of  the 
;  intellectual  powers ;    and  tlie  homage  of  the  heart, 
'^which  she  claims,  is  sanctioned  by  tJie  soundest  max- 
ims of  philosophy.     It  is  **  science  falsely  so  called," 
or  superficial  pliilosophy,  or  reason  perverted  by  a  cor- 
nipt  heart  and  a  perverse  will ;  it  is  tins,  my  hearers, 
w^hich,    inflated    by   vanity   and   pride,    arrays   itself 
ist  the  gospel,  and  liolds  the  doctrines  and  the 
disciples  of  Christ  in  contempt.     But  sound  pliiloso- 
.  phy,  well  established  science,  sober  and  cultivated  rea- 
^»on,  is  a  friend  and  comprmion  of  pure  and  undetiled 
i  religion,  of  that  **  wisdom  wliich  is  from  above,  which 
is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  en- 
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treated^  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partialir 
ty  and  without  hypocrisy. 

Still,  as  was  said  before,  the  most  cultivated  intel- 
lect, the  most  unbiased  reason,  must  fail  to  guide  the 
bewildered  soul  in  its  pilgrimage  through  this  worlds 
in  its  joumey  to  heaven,  in  its  preparations  for  that 
state  which  lies  beyond  the  field  of  observation,  into 
which  philosophy  cannot  penetrate,  and  concerning 
which  it  can,  by  its  highest  efforts,  make  no  discovery. 
Especially  is  this  true,  with  regard  to  the  great  doc^ 
trines  of  grace,  and  the  duties  and  hopes  which  flow 
fix)m  this  wonderful  scheme  of  redeeming  mercy,  We 
come,  therefore,  to  the  positive  part  of  our  principal 
proposition,  and  remark, 

4.  That  the  Scriptures  constitute  a  safe  guide  in  life, 
furnish  the  means  of  our  becoming  acquainted  with 
every  truth  and  duty  necessary  to  human  happiness ; 
are  tiierefore  "profitable  for  correction  and  instruction 
in  righteousness,"  able  to  make  all  who  imbibe  their 
spirit  and  follow  their  directions,  wise  unto  salvation 
and  "  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works," 

"  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,"  therefore  we 
must  repair,  if  we  would  find  a  perfect  standard  of 
truth  and  duty.  The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  can 
teach  us  what  we  most  need  to  know,  and  what  we 
must  do  to  be  saved.  In  all  the  mazes  of  metaphysi- 
cal inquiry,  in  all  the  subtilties  of  moral  distinction, 
in  all  the  controversies  concerning  duty  and  destinyi 
"  This  is  the  judge  that  ends  the  strife." 

The  Scriptures  furnish  a  safe  and  perfect  guide  in 
life,  because  they  were  given  by  the  inspiration  of 
God,  and  were  given  for  the  express  purpose  of  mak- 
ing known  to  man  the  will  of  Grod. 

Yes,  as  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  discourse, 
the  declaration  in  the  first  clause  of  the  text  may  be 
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applied  to  the  whole  Bible.     And  though  we  did  not  I 
feel  ourselves  called   upon  to  appropriate  a  distinct  I 
head  of  discourse  to  the  discussion  of  tlie  subject  of] 
inspiration;    yet  we  may  remark  here,  incidental iy,^ 
and  with  direct  reference  to  the  leading  subject  of  dis- 
course, that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  justify  this  ex* 
tended  application,  and  prove,  conchisively,  the  plena- 
ry inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  and  the  New ;  and  show  that  they  were  written  j 
by  holy  men,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
by  men  so  enlightened,  prompted  and  directed,  that  I 
we  may  rely  on  their  testimony  and  instructions  with  ^ 
implicit  confidence.     We  might  show,  I  think,  to  the'j 
doubting  but  sincere  inquirer,  that  the  ^vriters  of  thai 
New  Testament  supported  their  claims  to  mspiration 
by  the  consistency  and  harmony  of  their  instructions, 
by  their  holy  Uvcs  and  conversation,  and  especially  by*^ 
the  exercise  of  miraculous  gifts ;  that  they  all  partici- 
pated in  the  blessed  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  prom- 
ised by  the   Savioiu",  when  he  said  to  his  disciples : 
**  But  the  Comtorter,  wliich  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom 
tlie  Father  will  send  in  my  namCj  he  shall  teach  you 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  yoiu*  remembrance, 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you,"     We  might  show 
that  this  promise  of  supernatural  hght  and  dirccting^l 
influence  over  the  human  memory  and  judgment,  in 
furnishing  instruction  for  the  church  and  the  world, 
extended  not  only  to  the  first-appointed  apostles  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  apostolic  men,  who  were  their  compan- 
ions, such  as  Mark  and  Luke,  but  to  the  apostie  Paul^ 
who,  though  born  into  the  kingdom  and  celled  to  the  I 
apocitleship  of  Christ,  ''out  of  clue  time,'*  nevertheless] 
substantiated   his   claims  to  inspiration,  and  showed  j 
that  he  was  ''  not  a  whit  behind  tlie  very  chiefest  apos- 
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ties,"  in  all  apostolical  gifts.  Hence  we  might  pio^ 
ceed  to  establish  the  inspiration  and  divine  authority 
of  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  testimony  of  the  writers 
of  the  New ;  since  most  of  the  books  of  that  Testament 
are  directly  quoted  as  the  word  of  God,  by  these  wri- 
ters. Especially  might  we  establish  this  point  by  a 
just  interpretation  of  the  first  clause  of  our  text ;  since 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  inspired  apostle 
must  have  had  reference,  in  this  declaration,  to  the 
Old  Testament,  to  the  whole  of  that  Testament,  to  all 
the  books  of  that  Testament,  as  then  canonized  and 
used  in  Judea* 

Thus  might  we  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  thus  may  we  rely  on 
their  instructions  with  implicit  confidence.  We  are 
authorized,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  Scriptures 
are  a  mfe  guide  in  life.  And  the  instructions  which 
they  furnish  are  so  comprehensive  and  complete,  as  to 
render  them  a  sufficient  guide ;  sufficient  to  lead  those 
who  follow  their  guidance,  "  into  all  truth,"  and  to  con- 
duct them,  in  the  path  of  duty,  to  the  rest  of  heaven- 

They  do  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  teach  us  all  that  a 
vain  curiosity  may  desire  to  know ;  nor  all,  that  impi- 
ous presumption  sometimes  demands.  But  they  do 
teach  us,  whatever  is  necessary,  to  show  us  our  relar 
tions,  and  the  duties  which  grow  out  of  these  relations ; 
whatever  is  calculated  to  sustain  us  under  trials,  and 
move  us  to  holy  action ;  whatever  we  need  to  know, 
in  order  to  become  wise  unto  salvation,  or  to  do,  that 
we  may  be  saved.     And  all  this  they  teach  us,  in  a 

*  I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  that  some  have  attempted  to  ayoid  this  broad  conclnsioii, 
bj  yarying  the  translation,  and  even  the  original  text,  of  this  passage  of  Scriptiire. 
But  after  Uic  most  careful  examination,  I  am  compelled  to  believe,  that  their  criticism 
is  a  mere  gloss^  unsupported  by  manuscript  evidence,  and  inconsistent  with  the  idiom 
of  the  Greek  language. 
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manner  best  adapted  to  the  various  capacities  and  con- 
ditions of  all  men,  in  all  ages  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

They  do  not,  indeed,  supersede  the  necessity  of  pa- 
tient inquiry  and  active  exertion,  and  thus  render  our 
natural  and  moral  powers  and  susceptibilities  useless. 
They  describe  the  human  race,  as  they  are ;  appeal  to 
them,  as  possessmg  feeling  and  conscience  and  rea- 
son ;  and  take  advantage  of  these  powers  and  suscep- 
tibilities, to  bring  them  back  from  sin  to  holiness,  to  vir- 
tae,  to  happiness,  to  Grod. 

They  do  not,  it  must  likewise  be  admitted,  ftimish 
a  distinct  precept  for  every  supposable  case  of  duty, 
for  that  would  be  impracticable ;  and,  since  men  are 
endued  with  reason  and  judgment,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary, even  if  it  were  practicable.  But  they  give 
general  directions^  modified  by  various  circumstances, 
illustrated  by  various  examples,  exhibited  in  answer  to 
various  inqtiiries,  and  stated  in  various  forms  and  con- 
nections^ so  as  to  reach  the  capacities  and  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  every  honest  mind.  Thus  they  mark  out 
the  path  of  duty  so  plainly,  that  the  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool  in  human  estimation,  if  honest  in  the 
sight  of  Grod,  cannot  err  therein.  So  likewise  they  fur- 
nish the  ^lighest  sanctions,  to  enforce  their  injunctions ; 
and,  by  their  sublime  and  benevolent  doctrines,  they 
lay  before  the  mind  the  most  powerful  motives,  to  move 
and  to  melt  the  heart ;  to  subdue  the  rebellious  spirit,  to 
purify  the  corrupt  affections,  to  elevate  the  debased 
soul,  and  render  the  whole  man  holy,  in  all  manner  of 
conversation  and  godliness. 
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SECOND    PART. 

Having  shown,  that  the  Scriptures  furnish  the  only 
perfect  rules  for  the  guidance  of  human  life,  we  are 
naturally  brought  to  the  second  general  head  of  dis- 
course,  and  led,  as  was  proposed,  to  institute  the  inqui- 
ry, how  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  used,  that  we  may  obtain 
this  safe  guidcmce  from  them,  and  by  their  influence 
become  ^'perfect,  and  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works." 

This,  my  hearers,  is  indeed  an  important  inquiry. 
For  the  existence  and  perfection  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
eren  a  general  knowledge  and  acknowledgement  of 
their  truth  and  authority,  will  not  profit  us,  if  we 
neglect  or  pervert  them.  Carelessness,  inconsiderft- 
tion,  and  heedless  inattention  to  the  means  of  grace, 
are  as  &tal  to  character  and  happiness,  as  the  grossest 
ignorance.  Nay  more ;  such  abuse  of  privileges  ag- 
gravates transgression,  enhances  guilt,  and  will  increase 
the  weight  of  final  condemnation.  ''  This,"  said  he, 
who  knows  upon  what  principles  the  judgment  of  tiie 
world  will  proceed,  ^^  this  is  the  condemnation^  that  lig^t 
has  come  into  the  world,  and  men  have  loved  dark- 
ness rather  than  light"  And  an  inspired  apostle  ut- 
tered the  same  sentiment,  when  he  said :  ^  We  are  a 
savor  of  life  unto  life  to  them  that  beheve ;  but  of  death 
unto  death  to  them  that  perish."  The  Scriptures,  how- 
ever fiill  of  instruction,  and  however  wisely  and  won- 
derfiiUy  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  exigencies  of  all 
mankind,  will  still  fail  to  guide,  sanctify  and  save  those, 
who  wilfully  pervert,  or  carelessly  neglect  them. 

In  particular,  I  remark  ^r^^,  that  in  order  to  render 
the  Scriptures  profitable,  and  by  them  to  become  pe^ 
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feet,  we  must  read  them,  often  read  them,  and  with  ^eat 
care  and  undivided  attention.  ''Search  the  ScriptLu-es," 
said  our  Saviour  to  tlie  Jews,  **  for  in  tliem  ye  think  ye 
have  eternal  Mfe ;  and  they  are  they,  that  testify  of  me.'*  < 
The  Bereans  were  accounted  more  noble,  than  those 
who  heard  the  apostle,  at  Thessaionica,  in  that  they 
not  only  heard  him  preach  witli  all  readiness  of  mind, 
but  daily  searched  the  Scriptures,  to  see  whether  the 
things,  taught  by  him,  were  so.  We  are,  indeed,  di- 
rected, and  again  and  again  urged,  by  the  inspired 
writers,  to  study  the  word  of  God  with  all  meekness 
and  dihgence,  to  read  therein  by  day  and  meditate 
thereon  by  night ;  to  take  heed  to  the  sure  word  of 
prophecy,  till  the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise  in 
our  hearts. 

The  holy  Scriptures  must  be  read,  must  be  searched 
by  us,  or  what  our  Saviour  said  to  the  Sadducees,  will 
be  true  in  application  to  us :  "  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing 
the  Scriptures  and  the  power  of  GodJ*  We  -shall  cer- 
tainly fall  into  error  and  wander  from  the  path  of  life, 
if  we  fail  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  tlie  Scriptures ;  and 
we  shall  certainly  fail  of  obtaining  this  knowledge,  un- 
less we  search  tliem  with  dihgence,  with  attention, 
with  perseverance.  That  c^ireless  state  of  mind,  tliat 
indifference  to  the  truth,  that  hstless  inattention  to  the 
word  of  God,  whether  read  or  preached,  which  per- 1 
.yades  so  large  a  portion  of  the  commimity,  is  an  alarm- 
ing symptom  of  spiritual  death.  Neither  the  reading,  i 
nor  the  preachhig  of  the  word  can  profit  a  man,  till  this 
moral  lethargy  is  removed.  The  mind  must  be  roused 
and  the  heart  touched ;  anxiety  must  be  excited,  in- 
terest must  be  awakened,  and  attention  must  be  de- 
voted to  the  oracles  of  God,  before  we  can  be  essen- 
inUy  benefitted  by  them.  But  mere  attention  is  not 
enough  to  give  efficacy  to  the  word  of  (Jod.  \ 
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Secondly  J  therefore,  I  remark,  that  the  Scriptoiesy  if 
their  instructions  are  to  be  understood,  their  power  felt, 
and  their  spirit  imbibed,  must  be  read  with  confidence 
in  their  decisions  and  submission  to  their  authority ; 
in  the  exercise  of  impUcit  faith  and  profound  humility. 
The  Lord  has  said :  '^  A  haughty  spirit  do  I  hate,  but 
the  meek  will  I  teach  my  way."  He  that  leaneth  to 
his  own  understanding  is,  by  the  wisest  of  men,  and 
with  evident  propriety,  denominated  "  a  fooL"  For, 
fix)m  the  very  nature  of  the  great  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion, unassisted  reason  cannot  comprehend  them ;  and 
he,  who  thus  rehes  on  its  powers,  must  remain  igno- 
rant of  those  things,  which  belong  to  his  everlasting 
peace.  Before  we  can  be  made  wise  unto  salvation, 
we  must  open  the  Bible,  with  minds  prepared  to  re- 
ceive every  doctrine  there  recorded,  and  to  regard  eve- 
ry requisition  there  made.  We  must  come  to  it,  in- 
deed, with  all  the  simpUcity  and  dociUty  of  a  little  child. 
The  mystery  of  a  doctrine  must  not,  for  a  moment,  be 
permitted  to  operate  as  an  objection  against  it  We 
must  remember,  that  the  ways  of  God  are  not  as  our 
ways,  nor  his  thoughts  Uke  our  thoughts ;  that  as  the 
heavens  axe  higher  than  the  earth,  so  axe  his  thoughts 
higher  than  our  thoughts,  and  his  ways  higher  than  our 
ways.  We  must  not  forget,  that  such  knowledge  as 
relates  to  the  divine  existence,  counsels,  and  operations, 
is  too  high  for  us  to  reach ;  too  deep  for  us  to  fathom ; 
it  is  beyond  the  field  of  our  observation;  "  past  our 
finding  out"  What,  therefore,  God  has  declared,  we 
must  beheve,  without  gainsa3ring  or  a  single  doubt ; 
what  he  has  commanded,  we  must  do,  without  hesita- 
tion and  without  a  murmur. 

The  office,  and  the  whole  office,  of  reason,  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  divine  revelation  is,  first,  to  examine 
the  proof  of  the  revelation  itself;  and,  secondly,  to  as- 
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certain  its  true  meaning  and  apply  its  instructions  to 
the  practical  purposes  of  life.  To  suffer  reason  to  pro- 
ceed a  step  beyond  this  point,  is  to  destroy  the  use,  and 
defeat  all  the  purposes  of  revelation.  It  is  more ;  it  is 
impious  presumption ;  it  is  to  deify  reason  and  set  up 
human  judgment  in  the  place  of  divine  wisdom. 
**  Give  me  a  Bible,"  said  one ;  "  give  me  a  Bible.  Con- 
vince me  that  it  is  the  wordof  Grod.  Let  me  find  in  it  a 
doctrine  plainly  taught,  and  I  ask  no  more.  I  embrace 
it,  and  I  embrace  it  with  all  my  heart  Whether  it  is 
a  docfarine  which  reason  might  have  discovered,  or 
whether  it  relates  to  something  altogether  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  observation ;  whether  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  it  can  be  fully  comprehended  by  a  fi- 
nite understanding,  or  whether  it  involves  a  mystery 
which  nothing  but  an  omniscient  eye  can  penetrate, 
and  nothing  but  an  infinite  mind  can  unfold,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  importance  in  the  decision.  It  is  enough  for 
me,  it  is  enough  for  every  humble  and  submissive 
spirit,  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  revelation ;  that  it  was 
given  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  that  it  was  spoken  and 
written  by  holy  men,  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Without  this  teachable  disposition  in  us,  my  hearers, 
withoufthis  submission  to  the  authority  of  tiie  Scrip- 
tures, of  what  practical  use  can  they  be  to  us  ?  What 
can  it  avail,  to  read  the  Bible,  even  with  a  critic's  eye, 
if)  after  all,  we  refuse  to  submit  to  its  decisions ;  if  iit 
must  be  made  to  bend  to  our  reason,  blinded  as  our 
reason  often  is  by  passion  and  appetite ;  to  our  judg- 
ment, warped  as  our  judgment  sometimes  is  by  pre- 
judice ;  to  our  understandings,  darkened  as  our  under- 
standings always  are  by  the  depravity  of  our  hearts  ? 
If  man,  if  every  man  for  himself,  must  try  the  ways  of 
God  by  his  own  ways,  and  the  thoughts  of  God  by 
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hifi  own  liioiigiitB;  must  sit  in  judgment  on  the  doe* 
tones  and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  the  Bible  may  as 
well  be  neglected  as  read  For  it  will  fail  to  instruct 
and  guide  those  who  thus  read;  it  can  never  thus  ren- 
der the  man  of  God  perfect,  thoroughly  fumiahed  unto 
all  good  work& 

Tkirc^^  I  remark,  and  the  remark  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  observations  just  made,  that  habitual 
obedience  to  the  known  will  of  God,  as  well  as  a  tem- 
per of  submission  to  divine  authority,  is  necessary  to 
a  profitable  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  a  full  devel- 
opment of  their  spiritual  meaning.  ^^If  any  man," 
said  our  Saviour,  "  will  do  the  will  of  my  Father,  he 
shall  know  of  my  doctrine."  In  order  to  learn  the  truth, 
we  must  be  willing  to  obey  the  truth.  If  we  woidd 
know  the  will  of  God,  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  his 
will  as  fast  as  it  is  discovered.  Indeed,  religious  know- 
ledge is  peculiarly  practical  and  experimentaL  In  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  practice  and  experience  are 
necessary  to  render  science  definite  and  useful  The- 
ory, however  correct  and  perfect,  will  accomplish  noth- 
ing, is  of  no  value,  witiiout  practical  skilL  This  re- 
mark is  substantially  true  in  relation  to  all  the  pursuits 
of  life.  But,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  peculiarly  applica- 
ble to  the  subject  of  religion.  Without  religious  ex- 
perience and  practice,  there  may,  indeed,  be  specula- 
tion, coi^jecture,  opiaion ;  but  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  definite  religious  knowledge  or  established  sav- 
ing faith.  Men  of  corrupt  hearts  and  unholy  Uves,  some- 
times talk  about  religion  and  duty ;  but  they  do  not 
draw  their  religious  sentiments,  nor  obtain  their  views 
of  duty  from  the  Bible.  They  understand  neither  what 
they  say  nor  whereof  they  afiirm.  Take  heed,  there- 
fore, whom  you  hear  as  well  as  Aou;  and  what  you  hear; 
for  *^evil  men  and  seducers  wax  worse  and  worse, 
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deceiviDg  and  being  deceived,"  listen  not,  I  beseech 
you — I  here  speak  especially  to  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced— listen  not  to  the  comments  of  the  profane,  the 
intemperate,  the  careless  and  hardened  transgressor 
Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  those  who  talk  and  dispute  about 
religion,  while  their  habitual  deportment  shows,  that 
they  have  never  felt  its  power  nor  drunk  in  its  spirit 
"  Cease,  my  son,  to  hear  the  instruction  that  causeth 
to  err  from  the  words  of  knowledge/'  '*  Walk  not  in 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  stand  in  the  way  of 
sinners,  nor  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful'' 

I  remark,  fourthhj,  that  those  who  would  find  tlie 
Scriptures  profitable,  gain  a  full  understandmg  of  them 
and  obtain  from  them  all  the  instruction  which  tliey 
need,  must  not  only  read  them,  and  in  the  manner 
and  with  the  spirit  already  prescribed ;  but  they  must 
use  all  the  helps  which  God  in  his  providence  has  fur- 
nished and  placed  witliin  their  reach.  As  they  have 
opportunity,  they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  labors 
of  pious  and  learned  men,  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  the  languages  in  which  the  Scrip- 
tures were  originally  written,  and  of  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  first 
published.  Much  assistance  may  indeed  be  obtained, 
by  occasionally  consulting  almost  any  of  those  popular 
commentaries,  which  abound  in  our  age  and  country. 
But  none  of  these  helps  can  supply  the  place  of  the 
living  expositor,  or  supersede  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing statedly  on  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  most  important  cmd  indispensable  help 
which  God,  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  has  pro- 
vided for  us,  and  expressly  directed  us  to  use,  in  order 
to  render  the  instructious  of  the  Scriptures  interesting, 
impressive  and  eftectual  to  salvation.  For  this  pur- 
poae  he  has  instituted  the  ministry  of  reconcihation ; 
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and  oommiflsioned  those  whom  he  accounts  wcnrthy 
and  puts  into  the  ministry,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  eve- 
ry creature.  With  a  view  to  the  same  end,  he  has 
set  apart  and  consecrated  a  portion  of  time  for  public 
worship  and  its  connected  duties,  a  day  of  holy  conr 
vocation  and  religious  instruction ;  and  has  commanded 
us  with  an  authority  not  to  be  questioned,  and  in  Ian* 
guage  of  universal  appUcation,  to  ^'  remember  the  Sab- 
batii  day  and  keep  it  holy ;"  and  ^'  not  to  forsake  the 
assembling  of  ourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of 
some  is."  There  is  something  in  the  tones  of  the  hu- 
man voice  and  the  expressions  of  the  human  counte- 
nance, which,  connected  with  the  example  of  a  good 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  mutual  affection, 
growing  out  of  the  pastoral  relation,  together  with  the 
sympathies  and  solemnities  of  a  public  assembly  in 
the  house  of  God — ^tiiere  is  sometiiing  in  all  this,  which 
is  calculated  to  arrest  attention,  touch  the  heart  and 
give  peculiar  efficacy  to  the  word  preached.  So  that 
stated  attendance  on  public  worship  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  in  connection  with  the  daily  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  is  found  to  be  indispensable  to  secure 
the  end  for  which  the  will  of  God  has  been  revealed 
to  man.  However  unnecessary  and  inadequate  the 
means  may  appear  to  some,  who  are  wise  in  their 
own  conceit,  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  neglect 
the  ordinances  of  public  worship  and  the  instructions 
of  the  sanctuary,  will  neither  enjoy  the  consolation, 
feel  the  power,  nor  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ; 
will  not  become  wise  to  do  good,  wise  unto  salvation. 
Knowledge,  learning,  cultivated  intellect  even,  fur- 
nishes no  ground  of  exception  to  this  remark.  It  is  not 
true,  as  Dr.  Faley  has  hastily  admitted,  that  men  of  en- 
larged and  cultivated  minds  do  not  need  the  exercises 
of  pubhc  worship  on  their  own  account;   and  are 
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bound  to  attend,  merely  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  an 
example  for  the  benefit  of  others*  No,  my  hearers, 
they  need  these  exercises  for  their  own  sanctification* 
They  need  to  be  reminded  of  what  they  already  know ; 
and  they  need  to  be  reminded  of  it,  under  circum* 
stances  calculated  to  awaken  their  sympathies  and 
touch  their  hearts;  in  the  midst  of  their  feUow-pil* 
grims;  where  prayer  is  made  and  praises  are  offered; 
where  the  spirit  of  grace,  of  adoration,  humility  and 
love  is  diffused  all  around  them,  and  comes  pressing* 
with  irresistible  power  upon  their  hearts. 

I  wish  that  I  could  cause  my  voice  to  be  heard  by* 
those  who,  through  pride,  or  vanity,  or  self-sufficiency, 
never  come  within  tlie  ordinary  compass  of  the  preach* 
er*s    voice.     I  would  admonish  them  of  their  guilt, 
and  warn  them  of  their  danger,     I  would  say  to  them- 
plainly,  but  with  all  tenderness  and  affection :  You  are< 
not  only  leading  your  children,  and  neighbors,  and  ail 
within  the  influence  of  your  example,  to  ruin;  but^ 
you  are  destroying  your  own  souls.     For,  whether  we  • 
are  here  able  to  discover  the  direct  connection  betweea^ 
cause  and  effect,  or  not,  Infinite  Wisdom  has  unques*  ^ 
tionably  constituted  such  a  connection ;  and  experi- 
ence and  obser\^atiou  fully  accord  with  this  testimony  ^ 
of  inspiration :     *'  When,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  j 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  Gt)d  b] 
the  fooUshness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe.*'  i 

If  therefore,  my  hearers,  you  would  become  imbued  < 
with  tlie  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  obtain  a  safe  guidance^ 
to  heaven,  you  must  attend  on  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel ;   you  must  not  forsake  the  assembling  of  your* 
selves  together ;  you  must  hear,  as  well  as  read  thej 
word  of  Grt^d ;  and  you  must  take  heed  how  you  hear.  < 

Finally,  I  remark,  that  in  order  to  understand  the^ 
Scriptures,  and  feel  tlie  power  of  divhie  truth,  we  must 
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pray  £Mr  a  blessing  on  the  word  reiuj  and  jprvoeAeci  The 
things  of  the  Spirit  are  spiritually  discerned  A  mea* 
sure  of  the  same  Spirit,  by  which  the  Scriptures  were 
originally  dictated,  is  therefore  necessary,  to  open  to 
our  view,  and  apply  to  our  minds  the  truths  which  they 
contain.  And  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  Grod  has 
promised  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  ask  for 
it  If,  therefore,  you  read  or  hear  without  prayer,  you 
may  expect  to  find  the  Bible  often  unintelligible,  some- 
times perplexing,  and  always  unprofitable.  Without 
this  prerequisite,  this  preparation  of  heart,  you  caimot 
enter  into  its  spiritual  meaning.  To  the  man,  who 
comes  to  the  word  or  to  the  house  of  Grod,  with  a  proud 
heart  and  self-sufiicient  spirit,  '^  leaning  to  his  own  un- 
derstanding," and  trusting  to  his  own  righteousness^ 
without  seeking  divine  assistance,  or  feeling  and  ac- 
knowledging his  need  of  that  assistance,  the  Scriptures 
wiU  be  "  a  dead  letter,"  a  ^'sealed  book,"  ''a  savor  of 
death  unto  death."  As  the  Lord  opened  the  heart  of 
Lydia,  to  attend  to  the  things  which  were  spoken  of 
Paid;  so  he  must  open  our  hearts,  or  we  shall  never 
receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  yield  to  it  a 
cheerfiil  and  habitual  obedience. 

Thus  necessary  is  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whether 
we  read  the  Bible  or  hear  the  gospel  preached.  Paul 
may  plant  and  ApoUos  water,  but  God  giveth  the  in- 
crease. And,  in  order  to  bring  ourselves  within  the  cir- 
cle of  his  promises,  and  be  sure  of  obtaining  his  bless- 
ing, we  must  ask  for  it;  we  must  seek  it  with  all  our 
hearts ;  we  must  pray.  Men  are  not  enlightened,  re- 
newed, and  sanctified,  in  an  unconscious  and  inactive 
state.  All  who  are  saved,  are  indeed  saved  by  grace ; 
but  it  is  by  grace  received,  and  not  by  grace  despised 
and  rejected;  they  are  willing  in  the  day  of  Christ's 
power.    All  who  walk  in  the  truth,  are  indeed  led  by 
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Ihe  Spirit;  but  they  follow,  volimtarily  and  cheerful- 
ly follow,  this  heavenly  guide.  God,  indeed,  work- 
j  eth  in  them  that  are  created  anew  unto  good  works, 
both  to  will  and  to  do ;  but  they,  nevertheless,  are  all 
the  while  free  agents,  voluntarily  }ielding  to  the  kindly 
[influence,  and  working  out  their  own  salvation  with 
[diligence  and  carefulness,  *'with  fear  and  trembling/' 
I  We  cannot  know  and  obey  the  tmth,  without  the  en- 
jhtening  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
[%ut  for  this  spiritual  assistance,  we  must  pray,  and  to 
lis  purif)diig  influence  we  must  yield ;  or  the  Spirit 
rili  flee  from  us,  and  leave  us  in  darkness  and  in  sin. 
Li  canchmonj  let  me  add,  my  hearers,  this  subject  is 
lot  without  interest,  deep  and  momentous  interest,  to 
alL  For,  if  any  of  us  are  wandering  without  a 
fguide  in  life,  we  shall  continue  to  wander,  till  our  feet 
imble  upon  the  dark  mountains,  and  we  perish  in 
)ur  wanderings ;  unless  we  take  heed  to  the  sure  word 
)f  prophecy,  and  make  it  the  man  of  our  counsel  and 
le  rule  of  our  faith.  Yes,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no 
rther  safe  guide  for  us.  Yes,  as  we  have  seen,  neither 
instinct,  nor  conscience,  nor  reason,  nor  all  these  to- 
gether, are  sufficient  to  lead  us  into  the  paths  of  truth 
and  duty,  peace  and  blessedness.  It  is  by  **  the  incor- 
ruptible seed  of  the  word"  alone,  applied  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  men  can  be  bom  again ;  and  "  except  a 
man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 
And  if  any  of  us,  my  brethren,  have  been  begotten 
again  to  a  Uvely  hope,  through  the  gospel ;  tliat  hope 
cannot  be  maintained  in  purity  and  steadfastness,  with- 
out continual  supplies  of  truth  and  grace ;  neither  can 
we  grow  in  grace,  without  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word. 
For  it  is  through  the  truth,  contained  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tnres^  that  the  redeemed  are  sanctified,  and  made  meet 
to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light 
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Let  US  not  forget,  tiiat  we  must  all  appear  before  die 
jndgment-seat  of  Christ;  and  be  judged,  not  as  those 
who  lived  and  died  without  the  light  of  the  gospel; 
but  as  those  who  possessed  the  Scrq>tures;  when 
it  will  be  said  of  us,  by  way  of  distinction  fiom  the 
heathen  world : 


They  had  the  Fible ; 

— — «-  tirboee  meanhig  has  no  end,  no  bosndc^ 

Most  wondrous  book !  bright  candle  of  the  Lord ! 

Star  of  eternity !  the  only  atar 

By  which  the  bark  of  man  could  navigate 

The  aea  of  life,  and  gain  the  coast  of  bliss 

Securely ;  only  star,  which  rose  on  Time, 

And  on  its  dark  and  troubled  biltows,  still. 

As  generation,  drifting  swiftly  by. 

Succeeded  generation,  threw  a  ny 

Of  Heaven's  own  light,  and  to  the  hills  of  Gk)d, 

The  eternal  hills,  pointed  the  sinner's  eye. 


This  book,  this  holy  book,  on  every  line 
Marked  with  the  seal  of  high  divinity. 
On  every  leaf  bedewed  virith  drops  of  love 
INirnie,  and  with  the  eternal  heraldry 
And  signatnre  of  CM  Almighty  stamped 
From  first  to  last,  this  my  of  sacrsd  light, 
This  lamp,  from  off  the  everlasting  dirone^ 
Mercy  took  down ;  and  in  the  night  of  Time 
Stood,  casting  on  the  daik  her  gracious  bow ; 
And  evermore  bessecbing  men,  with  team 
And  csraest  sighs,  to  rand,  believe^  and  live  I 


Let  US,  my  hearers,  flius  read,  thus  heUeve^  thus  Uoe. 
Let  us  take  heed  unto  this  sure  word  of  prophecy,  till 
the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  our  hearta 
— Amen. 


LECTURE  III. 


CHRISTIAN  FAITH  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  CHRIS- 
TIAN CHARACTER. 


S  TETEft  t.  5—7. 


Oinirtt  ALL  BIUOKHCB,  ADD  TO  TOUB  VJLZTH  TIST17B,  AXB  TO  TISTUB 
0OVLBDOB,  JJOO  TO  KVOWLBDOB  TXKPBaiWCB,  AHD  TO  TBOnUNCa  PA- 
TmrCB,  AXD  TO  PATIXVO  OOIDUHSSB,  AVD  TO  OODLOIStS  BBOTHXBLT  XXI[]>- 
jnM,  AXD  TO  BXOTHXBLT  JKXMDWUB   OHAXITT. 

The  Christian  character,  as  exhihited  m  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  a  consistent,  a  perfect  character.  It  is  com- 
posed, indeed,  of  distinct  parts;  but  these  parts  are  fitly 
joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  efifectual  working  in 
the  measure  of  every  part  When  the  Boman  orator 
said,  ^ali  human  arts  and  sciences  are  united  by  a 
common  chain,"  he  used  a  figure  of  speech,  which 
may  be  appUed,  with  equal  propriety,  to  the  Christian 
graces  and  virtues.  For,  although  these  graces  and 
virtues  are  objects  of  distinct  contemplation  and  de- 
tcription ;  yet  they  are  so  closely  united,  so  mutually 
dependent,  so  inseparably  connected,  that  they  cannot 
exist,  much  less  flourish,  in  a  state  of  separation. 
Springing  from  a  common  principle,  they  Uve  or  die 
together.  Where  that  principle  operates,  none  of  them 
can  ordinarily  cease  to  be ;  and  where  that  principle  is 
wanting,  none  of  them  can  exist.  They  are  branches 
of  the  same  stock,  firuits  of  the  same  vine,  streams 
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f3x)m  the  same  fountain,  effects  of  the  same  cause. 
A  man  cannot,  for  instance,  possess  the  quality  of  god- 
liness or  real  piety,  without  charity ;  nor  that  of  charity, 
or  true  benevolence,  without  temperance ;  nor  that  of 
temperance,  or  a  due  regulation  of  his  passions  and 
appetites,  without  both  piety  and  benevolence;  be- 
^  cause  the  principle,  which  produces  one  of  these 
branches  of  the  Christian  character,  will,  wherever  it 
exists  and  has  room  for  operation,  produce  them  alL 

It  is  true,  men  may  put  on  the  appearance,  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  one  virtue,  while  they  are  evidently  des- 
titute of  another,  while  they  are  habitually  guilty  of 
the  opposite  vice.  But,  in  such  cases,  we  may  be 
sure,  there  is  nothing  more  than  appearance,  external 
form,  a  mere  show  of  virtue.  It  is  true,  likewise,  that 
peculiar  circumstances  and  trials  of  life  may  call  into 
exercise  some  of  the  Christian  graces,  more  frequently 
than  others ;  and  thus  render  them  more  vigorous  axid 
prominent  Different  persons,  therefore,  may  appear 
to  excel  in  different  traits  of  Christian  character.  Still 
every  consistent  Christian,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
must  possess,  at  least  in  a  degree,  all  these  traits  of 
character ;  and  the  nearer  any  man  approaches  to  per- 
fection, the  more  completely  will  they  all  be  united  in 
him,  and  displayed  by  him.  With  a  view  to  this  per- 
fection, (for  the  Scriptures  never  propose  a  lower  stand- 
ard as  the  object  of  our  pursuit,)  the  apostle  uttered  the 
exhortation  in  our  text :  "  And  besides  this,"  or  "  for 
this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith  virtue, 
and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  temper- 
ance, and  to  temperance  patience,  and  to  patience 
godliness,  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness,  and  to 
brotherly  kindness  charity." 

It  is  my  intention,  by  permission  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, to  make  this  text  the  foundation  of  a  series  of 
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Lectures'' on  christian  Character.*  If  properly  pre- 
sented, the  subjects  involved  cannot  fail  to  interest  all 
christians,  and  all  who  wish  to  know  what  constitutes 
the  perfection  of  christian  character.  Let  nie,  then, 
request  those  who  hope,  that  they  are  Christians,  as 
well  as  those  who  desire  to  be  Christians,  to  attend  tliis 
course  of  lectures  with  seriousness  and  candor,  and 
faithfully  apply  to  themselves  the  practical  topics  and 
remarks,  as  tliey  are  presented.  And  may  God  g^^^t 
to  each  one  of  us  a  discriminating  mind,  a  feeling  heart, 
and  an  applying  conscience. 

The  first  discourse,  in  the  series,  naturally  brings 
before  our  minds  the  subject  of  faith ;  a  subject  so  fre- 
quently brought  to  view  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
so  often  represented  as  not  only  essential  to  Christian 
character,  but  as  the  very  foundation  of  Christian  mo- 
raUty  and  of  all  enduring  hope,  that  it  can  never  be 
exhausted,  nor  too  frequently  explained  and  enforced 
from  the  pulpit. 

We  have  already  made  the  remark,  that  all  the  Chris- 
tian graces  are  united  in  every  consistent  and  finished 
Christian  character ;  but  we  may  now  add  to  the  re- 
mark, that  faith  possesses,  in  certam  respects,  a  pre- 
eminence among  them ;  since  it  is  tlie  bond  of  their 
union.  It  can,  indeed,  no  more  exist  alone,  than  tem- 
perance, patience,  charity,  or  any  other  Christian  grace 
or  virtue.  Still,  however,  it  holds  among  tliem  a  place 
of  peculiar  importance  and  distinction.  Its  alhaiice  to 
each  is  immediate  and  direct  It  is  the  very  centre  of 
the  circle,  in  which  they  all  move  ;  or,  to  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent figure,  it  is  the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  edifice.     Hence,  in  our  text,  it  is 

•  Thii  End  the  s*ven  teeturcs  whirh  foUow,  in  itmnediiite  sQci^ession,  were  wtiU 
m  and  firet  delivered  in  Bedlmm;  9ub»equeiitJ\%  they  were  dcliverwi  in  MiiMle- 
bttiy,  Vt,  aDd  in  Boilon ;  and  re^^'otly,  in  conucoicii  with  tJjc  two  additioiml  lect^rci 
fpom  llie  laaie  text,  in  Northboro'  and  Dudley. 
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placed  first  in  oider,  as  denoting  that  part  of  the  Chnsh 
tian  character,  to  which  all  others  are  to  be  added: 
*^  Giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  fakh  yirtue,  and  to 
virtae  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  temperance,  and 
to  temperance  patience,  and  to  patience  godliness,  and 
to  godliness  brotherly  kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kind- 
ness charity.'* 

In  speaking  on  the  subject  of  &ith  in  this  conneo* 
tion,  I  QhaJl  first  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  in  its  general  acceptation :  secandfyj  I  shall 
attempt  to  show  what  is  meant  by  Christum  faith^  in 
particular ;  and  thirdly  I  shall  deduce  from  the  subject 
some  practical  inferences,  and  make  a  brief  appUcation 
of  the  whole. 

Firsts  then,  let  it  be  observed  and  remembered,  that 
faith,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  implies  a 
positive  act  of  the  mind,  in  view  of  the  evidence  at* 
tending  any  given  subject  It  is  not  a  mere  passive 
impression,  in  submission  to  authority.  It  is  not  a 
mere  fleeting  opinion  or  careless  conjecture,  without 
examination  or  precedent  doubt  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  settled  and  prevailing  conviction,  after  careful  in- 
quiry and  deep  reflection.  Of  course,  it  includes  a 
confidence  in  the  opinions  adopted  and  declared,  or  a 
reliance  on  the  truth  of  the  report,  which  comes  at- 
tended with  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses  and 
concurring  circumstances.  It  is  a  trusty  an  inward 
persuasion^  which  prompts  to  action,  and  produces  a 
steady  and  corresponding  course  of  conduct  Hence 
you  perceive,  that  it  difiers  essentially  ftoia  mere  con- 
jecture, firom  a  loose  and  floating  opinion,  ftom  an  in- 
considerate,  though  sincere,  profession,  and  even  firom 
a  careless  admission  of  a  proposition  or  reported  fact, 
however  true.  We  may  profess  to  beheve,  and  even 
seem  to  ourselves  to  believe  that,  for  which  we  have 
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no  evidence,  and  to  which  we  have  devoted  no  atten- 
tion- But,  in  this  case,  whether  the  profession  be  trae 
or  false,  the  sentiment  which  gave  rise  to  it,,  is  not 
faith ;  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  an  empty  speculation,  a 
floating,  evanescent  opinion.  It  will  never,  therefore, 
open  to  us  a  fountain  of  consolation,  nor  furnish  us 
with  any  steady  and  enduring  priuciple  of  action ;  and 
whenever  we  are  called  to  trial  with  reference  to  the 
subject,  notwithstanding  our  strong  professions  and 
supposed  sincerity,  our  inactivity  will  betray  our  want 
of  faith. 

The  justice  of  the  preceding  remarks  is  abundantly 
proved  by  experience  and  observation.  How  often  do 
we  hear  men,  under  the  influence  of  some  deep  rooted 
prejudice,  or  strong  passion,  or  ardent  desire,  declare, 
with  apparent  sincerity,  their  belief  of  opinions  and  re- 
ports, not  only  without  evidence  and  improbable  in 
themselves^  but  absolutely  absurd !  But  try  their  con- 
fidence ;  put  them  to  the  test  of  action ;  and  you  will 
soon  discover,  where  their  personal  interest  is  involved, 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  trust  to  the  reports,  which 
they  had  professed  to  credit,  or  rely  on  the  truth  of  the 
sentiments,  which  they  had  hastily  professed,  and  per- 
haps passionately  defended.  I  may  add,  that  this  want 
of  confidence  in  our  own  professions  is  often  appa- 
rent to  others,  while  we  are  deceiving  ourselves  and 
vainly  boasting  of  our  sincerity.  For  passion  and  pre- 
judice blind  that  mind  only,  in  which  they  find  a  lodg- 
ment The  heart,  indeed,  is  deceitful  above  all  things 
and  desperately  wicked. 

It  is  true,  the  tenn  faith  is  sometimes  used  in  a  loose, 
indefinite  manner,  to  denote  a  mere  unsetfled  opinion, 
a  speculative  notion,  a  fanciful  conjecture,  or  a  careless 
profession  of  a  sentiment,  in  which  no  confidence  is 
placed;  and  which,  of  coiirse,  furnishes  no  efficient 
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principle  of  action.    Even  an  inspired  apostle,  leason- 
ing  with  those,  who  had  perverted  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith  to  purposes  of  licentionsnesis,  adopt- 
ing their  phraseology  and  accommodating  himself  to 
their  mode  of  reasoning,  uses  the  term  in  this  general 
and  indefinite  sense,  when  he  says :  "  Faith  without 
works  is  dead,  being  alone."     But  the  circumstances, 
imder  which  this  and  the  connected  declarations  were 
made,  by  no  means  authorize  us,  in  ordinary  cases,  to 
use  the  term  in  the  same  sense.     Especially  should  we 
avoid  thus  using  it,  when  it  is  made  to  denote  the  in- 
strument of  justification,  and  the  ground  of  our  hope 
of  salvation.     Had  the  apostle  James  been  speaking 
or  writing  to  others,  concerning  these  hcentious  per- 
verters  of  truth,  he  would  probably  have  expressed  the 
same  sentiment  in  different  language,  and  used  the 
term  faith,  with  the  apostle  Paul,  in  a  higher  and  more 
definite  sense,  to  denote  an  inward  sentiment,  a  cordial 
belief;  he  would  have  said :  "  That  careless  profession, 
that  cold  assent  of  the  understanding,  which  produces 
no  effect  on  the  heart  or  life,  is  not  faith.     For  faith,'* 
he  would  have  added,  "  is  an  operative  principle,  an 
animating  sentiment,  a  consent  of  the  heart,  a  trust 
which  yields  support  under  trials,  a  confidence  which 
never  fails  to  produce  resolution  and  action." 

It  is  true,  likewise,  that  there  are  different  degrees 
of  faith,  according  to  the  nature  and  force  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  mind,  and  according  to  the  an- 
tecedent stdle  of  the  mind  itself;  degrees  firom  simple 
probability  to  moral  certainty.  There  is  a  weak  faith 
and  a  strong  faith,  an  incipient  heUef  and  a  mature  he- 
Uef^  a  partial  persuasion  and  a  fvU  persuasion,  a  faith 
mixed  with  doubts  and  fears  and  a  full  assurance  of  faith, 
a  faith  arising  firom  evidence  involved  in  the  subject 
itself,  and  a  faith  resting  on  testimony ;  in  a  word,  a 
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faith  supported  by  the  declaration  of  human  witnesses  ] 
and  concurring  circumstances,  and  a  faith  re  lyings  oa  I 
divine  promise  and  confirmed  by  the  manifestation  of  1 
supernatural  power  and  the  direct  and  miraculous  in*f 
terposition  of  Heaven.     But  in  all  cases  and  in  every  j 
degree,  the  nature  of  the  principle  is  the  same,  imply* 
ing  a  conviction  of  tlie  understanding,  including  a  con- 
sent of  tlie  heart  and  will^  and  producuig  a  correspond- 
ing course  of  conduct 

Secondly/,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  Christian] 
faith,  in  particukir.     A  recolJection  of  what  has  beeiil 
said,  however,  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  adding! 
any  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  principle,  with  a  par*  I 
ticular  reference  to  Cluristianitj%      The  peculiarities  of 
Christian  faith  depend  chiefly  on  these  four  things: 
the  appropriate  objects  ;  the  kind  of  evidence,  by  wliich 
it  is  supported ;  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  produced ; 
and  the  consequences,  which  result  from  it 

1.  The  appropriate  objects  of  Christian  faith  are  the , 
doctrines  of  tlie  gospel     Christians  are,  indeed,  some-j 
times  said  to  believe  in  God,  in  a  manner  which  seems* 
to  make  Him  the  direct  object  of  tlieir  faiths  irrespec- 
tive of  what  the  Scriptures  teach  them,  concerning  his , 
nature,  attributes  and  government     But  tliis  mode  of 
speech,  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  imply  a  behef  of 
what  he  has  revealed  to  man  concerning  himself^  his 
mode  of  existence,  his  counsels  and  operations.    In  the  y 
same  general  and  apparently  exchisive  manner,  theyj 
are  likewise  said  to  beheve  in   Christ     But  this  evi-^ 
dently  denotes  their  belief  not  merely  of  liis  existence 
and  advent;  but  of  what  he  wa^  in  Ms  original  na*^^ 
ture,  of  what  he  did  and  suitered  in  his  mediatorial  of^l 
fice  and  character,  and  of  what  he  taught  by  precept^ 
and  example,  as  the  Great  Teacher  of  trutli  and  right- 
For  he  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  all 
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saving  faith ;  yea,  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness 
to  them  that  believe.  They  are,  moreover,  sometimes 
said  to  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit ;  as  if  the  admission  of 
the  fact  of  his  personal  existence  were  enough  to  con- 
stitute evangeUcal  faith.  But  the  declaration  is  clearly 
meant  to  include  much  more  ;  to  imply  a  belief  of  all 
that  he  has  inspired  the  apostles  and  prophets  to  teach 
and  place  on  sacred  record,  for  the  edification  of  the 
church  in  all  ages.  With  a  similar  figure  of  speech,  I 
add,  they  are  said  to  beUeve  the  prophets  and  apostles 
themselves,  to  believe  the  word  of  God  and  the  gospel 
of  Christ  But  all  these  declarations,  when  analyzed 
and  viewed  in  connection  with  their  respective  con- 
texts, are  found  to  involve  the  same  meaning  and  de- 
note the  same  thing ;  a  beUef  of  the  doctrines  which 
compose  the  gospel,  of  the  truths  contained  in  the  in- 
spired word,  of  Ihe  sentiments  uttered  by  those  holy 
men,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost 

To  constitute  Christian  faxth,  it  is  not  enough  to  be- 
Ueve with  the  devils,  that  "  there  is  one  God ;"  it  is 
not  enough  to  beUeve  with  the  mere  nominal  Chris- 
tian, in  the  historical  fact,  that  Jesus  was  the  promised 
Messiah ;  it  is  not  enough  to  believe  generally  and  in- 
definitely, that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  and  con- 
tains a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God.  The  objects  of 
your  faith,  to  furnish  motives  of  action,  to  render  it  an 
eflicient  and  operative  principle,  to  constitute  it  a  sav- 
ing. Christian  faith,  must  be  particular,  definite,  com- 
prehensive; must  embrace  what  God  has  revealed, 
what  Christ  has  said,  what  the  Holy  Spirit  has  taught, 
what  the  Scriptures  declare  to  be  true. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  mind  of  every  Christian  must  necessarily  act  on 
every  proposition,  or  comprehend  the  meaning  of  every 
sentence  in  the  Bible.    There  are  in  the  sacred  writ- 
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ings,  many  things  hard  to  be  nnderstood ;  many  things 
adapted  to  particular  ages  and  particular  classes  of 
men;  many  things  involving  mysteries,  in  all  ages 
and  in  view  of  all  finite  minds.  But  I  do  say,  that 
Christian  faith  admits  every  truth,  as  soon  as  it  is  pre- 
sented and  as  far  as  it  is  understood ;  that  it  embraces, 
as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  and  fully  exhibited  to  its 
view,  the  particular  branches  as  readily  and  impUcitly 
as  it  does  the  general  scheme  of  the  gospel.  It  does 
not  admit  the  whole  in  gross ;  and  then,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  reject  the  parts  in  detail  It  rejoices  where 
it  can  comprehend  the  designs  of  Heaven,  and  vindi- 
cate to  men  the  ways  and  purposes  of  God ;  but  with- 
out gain-saying,  it  receives  the  divine  testimony,  even 
where  the  reasons  of  the  divine  operations  and  com- 
mands are  concealed  fix)m  the  view  of  the  finite  un- 
derstanding, and  locked  up  in  the  depths  of  infinite 
wisdom. 

2.  We  remark,  that  the  evidence  by  which  Christian 
faith  is  supported,  is  partly  human  and  partly  divine. 
It  is  human,  so  far  as  we  rest  on  the  testimony  of  man, 
communicated  through  the  medium  of  history  and 
tradition.  It  is  human,  too,  so  far  as  we  are  influ- 
enced, in  forming  our  religious  opinions,  by  the  au- 
thority of  example  or  the  relations  of  experience.  But 
it  is  divine,  so  far  as  the  truth  brings  with  itself  to  our 
minds  the  marks  of  a  divine  origin,  the  impress  of 
divinity,  the  seal  of  the  finger  of  God,  the  display  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence.  It  is  divine,  too, 
so  far  as  it  is  seen  to  be  attended  by  miraculous  power 
and  a  direct  interposition  of  Heaven.  It  is  divine,  like- 
wise, so  far  as  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  incline 
us  to  attend  to  the  things  which  belong  to  our  ever- 
lasting peace,  remove  the  prejudices  and  passions 
which  had  darkened  our  imderstandings,  and  thus 
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open  our  hearts  to  reeeiye  the  truth  in  the  love 
of  it* 

3.  Hence,  we  add,tiiat  Chns^dBn  faiihiB produced  hy 
a  divine  operation,  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  behever,  by  the  inward 
grace,  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  reception  of  di- 
vine truth,  and  gives  efficacy  and  impression  to  the 
word  of  Grod.  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  be  both  the  au« 
thor  and  finisher  of  this  faith;  and  it  is  expressly 
ranked  by  an  apostle  among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit^ 
and  called  a  gift  of  Grod.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  men  are  passive  in  beUeving  any  more  than 
they  are  in  obeying  the  gospel  God  deals  with  us,  as 
wi&  rational  and  accountable  beings,  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  Men  must  ''work  out  their  own  sal- 
vation"  with  zeal  and  diligence,  ''  with  fear  and  trem« 
bling;"  "while  God worketh  in  them,"  both  to  beUeve 
and  obey,  "both  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his  own  good 
pleasure."  In  the  day  of  Christ's  power  his  people 
nmst  be  wiUing.  The  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  their  hearts  and  minds,  are  always  consistent  with 
their  free  agency.  They  are  never  compelled  to  be* 
lieve  without  evidence,  nor  to  submit  against  the  dic- 
tates of  their  sober  judgment,  nor  to  act  in  opposition 
to  rational  and  holy  motives.  But  in  this  whole  pro- 
cess of  new  creation,  the  grace  of  God  is  adapted  to 
the  nature,  the  wants  and  the  capacities  of  men. 

t  This  distinction  may  not  be  obvious  to  evexy  mind  at  first  view.  StQl,  I  appre- 
hend, the  foondatioQ  of  it  will  be  disoovered  by  all  who  careMly  examine  the  sib- 
ject  with  a  discriminating  analysis.  For  saving  faith  always  includes  what  has  been 
technically  denominated  historical  faith.  Bnt  the  latter  depends  solely  on  that  kind 
of  evidence  which  may  be  viewed  and  estimated  by  a  mind  connected  witha  depraved 
heart  Still  this  evidence  is  necessary  though  not  sufficient  to  prodnoe  saving  fiuth. 
This  needs,  in  addition  to  the  other,  a  species  of  evidence  which  the  carnal  mind  ut- 
terly rejects ;  which  is  spiritual,  experimental ;  which  addresses  itself  to  the  affectioiif 
as  well  as  tiie  understanding,  and  which  can  find  admittance  into  that  heart  onlji 
which  is  opened,  as  was  Lydia's  of  old,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  tiins  prepared 
to  love  the  tmlh. 
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They  are  aided  graciouslyj  not  compelled  arbitrarUy. 
They  are  moved  gently,  not  forced  violently.  They 
follow  willingly,  not  by  compulsion.  They  are  led  to 
consider,  to  inquire,  to  examine,  to  judge,  and  thus 
brought  to  beheve  from  conviction,  to  submit  from 
choice,  to  obey  from  the  heart. 

Still  it  is  true,  that  no  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  be^ 
lieve  the  self-condemning  doctrines^  submit  to  the  sel&^ 
humbling  conditions,  or  obey  the  sell-denying  precepts 
of  the  gospel  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  *'  For 
the  natural  man/'  saith  the  Scripture,  '*  receivelh  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  fooUshness 
tmto  him,  neither  can  he  know  them ;  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned/*  Nay  more ;  according  to 
the  same  authority,  **  tlie  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God ;  it  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can 
be/*  Still  is  it  tme,  that  faith  is  the  gift  of  Grod,  the 
purchase  of  Christ,  the  work  and  fruit  of  (he  Spirit 
Still  is  it  true,  that  salvation  is  of  the  Lord  ;  boasting  is 
excluded ;  and  those  who  beheve  with  the  heart  to  tlie 
saving  of  tlieir  souls,  will  forever  have  occasion  to  as- 
cribe the  glory  of  their  salvation  to  God,  and  be  ready 
to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  not  unto  us,  O  Lord  ;  not  ■ 
unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  all  the  glory/' 

4,  We  remark  once  more,  that  the  voiviequemes  which  I 
result  from  Christian  faith,  are  obedience  to  the  divine 
will,  and  consolation  and  hope  in  the  divine  promisesi 
We  have  said  before,  that  all  fiiith  imphes  confidence  | 
in  the  truth  of  the  opinions  embraced,  and  produces  a] 
corresponding  course  of  conduct    True  Christian  faiths  [ 
therefore,  must,  as  a  natural  consequence^  yield  obedi- 
ence to  the  requisitions  of  the  gospel,  and  draw  sup»] 
port  and  consolation  from  its  exceedingly  great  and] 
precious  promises.     The  Scriptures  everywhere  repre*! 
sent  faith  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Chris- 
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tian's  life  and  conversation,  and  the  never  failing 
source  of  his  inward  peace  and  joy. 

Christians  are  said  to  be  justified  by  faith,  saved  by 
faith  and  by  faith  united  to  Christ  According  to  in- 
spired testimony  they  live,  they  stand,  they  walk  by 
faitL  They  dwell  and  abide  in  faith.  Faith  is  the 
substance  of  those  things  for  which  they  hope ;  and 
to  them,  it  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  In  a 
word,  "  being  justified  by  faith,  they  have  peace  with 
God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  Indeed,  this 
inward  joy  and  outward  obedience  are  not  only  the 
consequences,  but  the  proofs  of  genuine  Christian 
faith.  To  the  Christian,  examining  himself  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  he  is  in  the  faith,  both  of  these 
remarks  are  important  To  others,  who  would  form 
a  judgment  concerning  us,  the  latter  species  of  evi- 
dence  only  can  be  fully  exhibited.  It  is  trae,  a  man 
Uving  in  sin  and  the  neglect  of  prescribed  duty  may 
say,  "  I  have  faith"  and  "  peace  in  beheving ;"  but  the 
stem  rebuke  of  the  apostle  James,  as  the  passage  might 
be  rendered,  will  always  be  applicable  to  such  boasts 
ers :  "  Show  me  your  faith  by  your  works."  Without 
this  proof  of  sincerity,  we  are  still  authorized  to  pro- 
nounce all  profession  to  be  hypocritical  and  vain. 
Faith,  indeed,  without  works,  or  rather  antecedent  to 
works,  justifies  the  believer  before  God,  who  can  look 
on  the  heart  and  behold  the  hving  principle,  ready  to 
burst  forth  into  action.  But  works,  external  acts  of 
obedience,  the  natural  firuits  of  genuine  faith  are  ne- 
cessary  to  furnish  evidence  of  his  justification,  to  men 
who  can  look  only  on  the  outward  appearance — ne- 
cessary to  exhibit  to  them  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
professions^  and  show  them  that  the  beUefj  which  he 
declares  is  positive,  a  Uving  principle,  a  consent  of  the 
judgment,  will  and  affections ;  or,  to  adopt  the  signifi- 
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cant  language  of  the  apostle,  **  a  believing  with  the 
heart" 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  explain  the  nature  of 
faith  in  general,  and  to  exhibit  the  pecuMarities  of 
Christian  faith,  we  have  only  to  make  the  proposed 
appUcastion  of  the  subject  This  I  shall  attempt  to  do, 
with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  in  a  few  direct,  prac- 
tical inferences. 

1.  We  infer  from  our  subject,  that  Christian  faith  is 
necessary,  not  only  to  constitute  Christian  character 
and  lay  a  foundation  for  Christian  hope  ;  but  to  render 
any  individual  act  of  the  Christian's  life  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven.  Every  Christian  grace  and  vir- 
tue, it  must  be  admitted,  is  subservient  to  every  other, 
and  goes  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  whole  character. 
But  to  produce  this  combined  result,  each  must  be 
added  to  the  others,  and  all,  to  faiih^  as  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  "the  divine  life*"  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  resort  to  argument  and  inference  to 
e^abhsh  this  position,  and  show  the  absolute  necessity 
of  Christian  faith  to  a  well  founded  hope  of  salvation. 
For  an  inspired  apostle  has  expressly  declared,  that 
'*  without  faith  it  is  hnpossible  to  please  God,"  And 
in  stronger  language,  Christ  himself  has  said :  *'  He 
that  believeth  shall  be  saved ;  and  he  tliat  beUeveth 
not  shall  be  damned,"  How  dangerous,  how  delusive, 
how  fatal  even,  must  be  the  notion,  that  there  is  some- 
thing holy  and  acceptable  to  a  holy  God,  in  the  formal 
worship  and  negative,  selfish  rnomUty,  which  are  con- 
nected with  an  unbeheving  heart !  Trust  not,  I  be- 
seech you,  to  the  form  of  godliness,  without  the  power 
thereof  Place  not  your  hopes  of  heaven  on  that  visi- 
ble moraUty,  that  shadow  of  virtue,  that  will- worship, 
that  lip-service,  those  external  resemblances  of  piety 
and  benevolence,  which  proceed  from  merely  selfish 
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mothnes  and  worldly  policy,  or  even  from  blind  instinct 
and  unsanctified  natural  affection.  It  is  not  religion ; 
it  is  not  pleaang  to  God ;  it  is,  at  least,  consistent  with 
entire  depravity  of  heart  and  utter  destitution  of  thflA 
hdiness,  without  which  no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Be  not  deceived.  God  is  not  mocked 
He  looketh  not  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  on  the 
heart  He  sees  the  secret  springs  of  human  action. 
He  tries  the  reins  of  the  children  of  men.  He  knows 
all  the  motives  and  principles  by  which  every  man  is 
actuated.  Wherefore  examine  yourselves,  whether  ye 
are  in  the  faith,  whether  your  actions  proceed  ftom  a 
settled  beUef  in  the  doctrines,  and  your  hopes  of  salva- 
tion  arise  from  an  interest  in  the  promises  of  the 
gospel? 

2.  We  infer,  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  that  of  a  future  retri- 
bution according  to  works,  according  to  personal  ch»* 
acter,  "according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body." 
These  doctrines  are  both  explicitly  taught  in  the  Scrips 
turea  But  they  have  sometimes  been  represented  by 
vcavillers^  as  incon^stent  with  each  other ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  one  of  them  has  been  insisted  on  and  ex- 
alted, to  the  neglect,  and  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other,  even  by  professing  behevers  and  accredited 
preachers  of  the  gospel.  Now,  our  subject,  as  illus- 
trated in  this  discourse,  exhibits  these  two  great  doc- 
trines in  complete  harmony  with  each  other.  It  teaches 
us,  that  the  redeemed  are  justified  by  faith,  not  because 
there  is  any  merit  in  simply  beUeving  the  truth ;  but 
because  Gt)d  has  made  this  a  condition  of  salvation ; 
because  he  sees  in  genuine  faith  the  very  principle  of 
reformation,  the  very  germ  of  virtue,  the  very  essence 
of  holiness,  the  foundation  of  an  entirely  new  charac- 
ter— even  a  newness  of  heart,  leading  to  new  obedi- 
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ence.  '^If  any  man  be  in  Christ,"  said  our  apostle, 
"he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things  are  done  away ;  be- 
hold, all  things  are  become  new."  That  is,  if  any  man 
becomes  a  beUever,  a  radical  change  takes  place  in  his 
moral  character  and  spiritual  state.  His  sins,  through 
the  mercy  of  Grod,  applying  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
are  forgiven,  covered  over,  blotted  out  from  the  book  of 
remembrance.  His  old  character  is  taken  away,  and  a 
new  character  formed;  and  according  to  this  new 
character  will  be  his  final  judgment  and  future  and 
everlasting  condition. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  let  not  those,  who  make 
a  careless  profession  of  &ith,  hope  for  justification, 
while  they  continue  in  sin.  For  we  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and  give  account  of 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  Nor,  on  the  otl^er  hand, 
let  any  expect  to  make  atonement  for  sin,  or  hope  to 
be  saved  by  works  of  righteousness  which  they  pe]> 
iana ;  remembering,  that  it  is  only  by  grace,  through 
£uth,  that  a  sinner  can  be  justified  and  saved.  Let 
these  two  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  thus  beautiiully 
consistent,  thus  harmonizing  in  the  glorious  scheme  of 
salvation,  be  kept  constantly  in  view;  quickening  us 
to  obedience,  and  leading  us  to  ascribe  all  the  ^ory 
of  our  salvation  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
— Amsn. 
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GlTIirO  ALL  DILIOBWCB,  ADD  TO  TOUB  FAITH  TIBTUE,  AKD  TO  TIXTini 
KMOWLBDOB,  AND  TO  XBOWLBDOB  TBMPXRAKCB,  AVD  TO  TBMFBBABCa  TAr 
TUBHCB,  ABD  TO  PATIBBCB  OODLINBSS,  AND  TO  OODLIHBS8  BBOTHBBLT  XIBD- 
HB8S,  ABD  TO  BBOTHBBLT  KIKDWB88    CHABITT. 

^^  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  Ught,  which 
shineth  more  and  more  mito  the  perfect  day."  The 
Christian  character  is  not  completely  formed  at  once. 
Though  there  must  of  necessity  be  some  definite  pe- 
riod for  its  commencement;  yet  its  advancement  to 
maturity  requires  time  and  a  diligent  use  of  the  means 
of  gmce,  with  the  continued  blessing  of  Heaven. 
Though  conversion  is  instantaneous,  sanctification  is 
progressive.  Though  the  Christian  gmces  are  united 
by  a  common  bond,  and  the  Christian  virtues  spring 
from  a  common  principle;  yet  are  they  subject  to 
continual  modification,  and  capable  of  unlimited  im- 
provement Every  real  Christian  has  faith  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel ;  and,  of  course,  possesses  a  por- 
tion of  that  holy  temper,  and  performs  some  of  those 
pious  and  benevolent  acts,  which  are  the  necessary 
fruits  of  Christian  faith.  But  all  true  believers  have 
not  the  same  degree  of  faith ;  nor  have  all  made  the 
same  advancement  in  holiness  of  temper  and  in  habits . 
of  righteousness.    In  some,  the  work  of  grace  is  but 
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1st  begun.  They  are  born  again  ;  but  they  are  yet 
mere  babes  in  Christ  Jesus;  subject  to  often  infirmities; 
and  to  preserve  their  spiritual  life  and  promote  their 
growth  in  grace,  they  need  to  be  fed  with  milk  and 
noiuished  with  care.  And  in  all,  while  in  this  state  of 
discipline  and  probation,  the  divine  life  is  incomplete, 
and  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  capable  of  im- 
provement Their  principles  of  obedience  may  be 
strengthened ;  their  motives  of  action  may  become 
more  pure  and  elevated ; '  tlieir  conduct  may  be  ren- 
dered more  consistent  and  etfective ;  their  whole  char- 
acter may  be  exalted,  and  brought  nearer  to  that  high 
and  holy  standard,  which  is  delineated  in  the  gospel, 
and  iUustrated  by  the  example  of  its  divine  autlior. 
To  all,  therefore,  who  have  commenced  the  Christian 
course,  we  are  authorized  to  apply  the  exhortations  of 
the  gospel ;  to  persevere,  to  press  forward,  to  grow  in 
grace,  to  make  continual  advancement  toward  perfec- 
tion. To  such,  to  all  such,  we  may  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  text :  **  Gi^dng  all  diligence,  add  to  your 
faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowl- 
edge temperance,  and  to  temperance  patience,  and  to 
patience  godliness,  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness, 
and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity.^' 

Having  in  a  preceding  lecture,  under  this  text,  spoken 
on  the  subject  of  faith,  I  shaU  in  this,  confine  my  ob- 
servations to  the  subject,  which  is  suggested  next  in 
.order:  **Add  to  your  faith  mrtue.''  The  term i^iV/we, in 
connection,  however,  needs  some  explanation,  to 
furnish  us  with  a  definite  subject  of  discourse. 

Let  it  be  observed,  then,  that  tlie  Greek  word,  from 

^hich  it  is  here  translated,  and  tlie  Latin  word  from 
which  by  etymology  it  was  derived,  are  in  their  gene- 
ral signification  of  similar  import  to  our  EngUsh  terms 
ff,  fortitude    and   heroism.      And,   although   by 
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general  cofitomand  oouieiit,  the  term  virtue  has  in  onr 
language  acquked  a  diffisrent  and  nunre  extended  fii^* 
niiication;  not  i&eiely  denoting  one  property,  butToooa^ 
prehending  all  the  constituent  parts  of  a  good  chamcter^ 
yet  the  connection  in  which  it  stands  in  our  text,  seema 
clearly  to  limit  its  import  to  its  etymological  meaning. 
Accordingly  all  the  commentaries  which  I  have  can- 
suited,  sanction  this  interpretation.  Macknight,  in  a 
note  on  the  text,  says  of  the  term  virtue:  ^As  it  la 
mentioned  by  Peter  among  a  number  of  particular  vw» 
toes,  it  cannot  signify  a  right  moral  conduct  in  gene- 
ral; but  agreeably  to  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  k 
here  means  caurageJ^  Similar  remarks  are  made  by 
Doddiidge  and  others.  The  subject  of  our  present  dift- 
course,  then,  is  Christian  heroimiy  holy  fortitude  or  miorul 
eaurage  ;  courage  to  profess  our  faith  in  Christ,  befixe 
a  gainsaying  world ;  and  to  do  the  will  of  our  heavenly 
Fa&er,  notwithstanding  dil  the  allurements,  tempta- 
tions and  reproaches  of  a  vncked  and  perverse  genera- 
tion. 

In  discoursing  on  the  subject  of  Christian  courage 
or  heroism,  I  propose : 

L  To  attempt  a  description  of  this  property  of  the 
human  mind,  as  connected  with  Christian  character. 

n.  To  show  its  importance  in  tliis  relation ;  and 

I£L  To  suggest  some  reflections  on  the  subject,  by 
way  of  application,  and  for  purposes  of  personal  im- 
provem^EKt 

L  Courage  or  valor,  abstractly  considered,  is  a  nata- 
ral,  not  a  moral  quality.  It  may  exist  in  a  wicked 
man,  and  be  employed  in  a  bad  cause ;  or  it  may  be 
ccmnected  with  religious  principle,  and  be  exerted  in 
acts  of  piety  and  deeds  of  benevolence.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  morally  good  or  evil,  and  produces  happmesB 
or  misery,  accorduog  to  tlie  moral  qualities  with  which 
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it  is  associated.     In  an  impenitent  sinner  it  stimnlateal] 
to  crime,  and  thus  increases  and  ag^gmvates  ffailt     Invi 
a  Christian,  it  assumes  by  its  connection  a  holy  nature, 
and  animates  and  xirges  forward  to  the  performance  ofi  | 
the  noblest  deeds  of  benevolence.     Like  tlie  natural 
sympathies  and  other  oriofinal  qualities  of  the  mind,  it 
may  be  sanctified  by  divine  g^race ;  and  when  thu3r 
sanctified,  it  may  be  cultivated  and  strengthened  ;  and  1 
by  this  means  strength  and  vigor  may  be  imparted  to 
every  Christian  principle.  i 

From  the  preceding  view  it  will  be  readily  per* 
ceived,  that  holy  courage  or  Christian  heroism  differs^  j 
dflsentially  from  rashness  and  obstinacy ;  from  tlie* 
rashness  which  runs  into  temptation,  provokes  oppo^ 
sition  and  delights  in  contention  ;  from  the  obstinacy 
which  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  blindly  adlieres  to^ 
every  adopted  opinion  ;  contnuls  for  trifles  with  a  zeal  I 
which  nothing  but  essential  principles  and  fandamen-* 
tal  truths  could  justify;  and  with  a  pertinacious  and 
bigoted  spirit  seeks  the  vain  glory  of  martyrdom.  The 
courage  of  a  Christian,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  re-f  1 
quire  him  to  court  danger,  or  rashly  and  obstinately  to  j 
expose  himself  to  useless  trials.  It  considers  before  it 
a43ta.  It  deliberates  before  it  decides.  It  even  retracts 
when  it  is  con\anced  of  error ;  and  it  is  always  ready 
to  listen  to  sober  argument  with  meekness  and  candor. 
Indeed,  this  forbearance  under  provocations,  forgive- 
ness of  injuries  and  readiness  to  acknowledge  faults 
■ni  retract  errors,  is  among  the  highest  exercises  and 
noblest  manifestations  of  true  courage.  But  where 
truth  is  seen  and  duty  calls,  it  advances  without  di.^ 
may ;  and  it  never  voluntarily  relinquishes  the  pur* 
salt  in  a  good  cause,  though  dangers  rise  and  death 
threatena 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  tliis  sanctified  courage  or 
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holy  fortitude,  according  to  our  definition,  is  pexfecttf 
consistent  with  Christian  meekness  and  condescen- 
sion. It  emboldens  its  possessor  to  declare  his  senti* 
ments  without  equivocation,  and  defend  them  with 
firmness ;  but  it  does  not  prevent  his  doing  it  with 
candor,  with  compassion,  with  modesty  and  in  a  man- 
ner  the  least  offensive.  It  stimulates  him  to  action, 
under  the  influence  of  moral  obligation,  and  in  vindi* 
cation  of  his  high  privileges.  But  it  permits  him,  while 
in  the  exercise  of  his  own  rights  and  the  discharge  of 
his  own  duty,  sacredly  to  regard  the  rights  of  othersi 
and  leave  tiiem  to  the  free  and  conscientious  dich 
charge  of  their  duty.  It  leads  him  to  oppose  error  and 
vice  with  firmness ;  but  it  does  not  compel  him  to  do 
it  with  violence  and  by  acts  of  cruelty.  On  the  con- 
trary,  it  allows  him  to  reprove  with  meekness ;  to  cor- 
rect with  tenderness ;  to  pursue  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion and  accomplish  the  object  of  his  benevolent  de» 
sireS)  by  the  mildest  and  most  compassionate  mear 
sures.  The  Chiistian,  animated  with  courage  and 
softened  by  compassion,  neither  turns  from  his 
course  on  account  of  difficulties  and  dangers  to  him- 
self, nor  pursues  it  with  violence  and  injury  to  othera 
He  will  not  intentionally  wound  the  feelings  of  a  weak 
brother,  nor  give  unnecessary  ofience  even  to  those 
whom  he  is  obliged  to  account  enemies  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  He  dares  to  be  singular,  where  singa- 
larity  is  a  duty,  where  he  cannot  comply  with  custom 
and  go  with  the  multitude  without  sin ;  but  he  does 
not  love  singularity  for  its  own  sake,  he  does  not  churl- 
ishly refuse  to  associate  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  where  he  dwells^  for  all  social  purposes,  nor 
to  conform  to  any  of  their  innocent  customs  and  laudar 
ble  pursuits. 
The  union  of  fortitude  and  condescension  is  beauti.- 
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folly  displayed  in  fhe  character  of  the  aposfle  FauL 
In  all  matters  of  indifference,  he  yielded  to  the  inno- 
cent prejudices  both  of  friends  and  foes.  ^'If  meat," 
said  he,  ^^make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no 
flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother 
to  offsnd."  Again :  ^  Unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a 
Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the  Jews ;  to  them  that  are  un- 
der the  law,  as  under  the  law,  that  I  might  gain  them 
that  are  under  the  law ;  to  them  that  are  widiout  law, 
as  without  law,  (being  not  without  law  to  God,  but 
under  the  law  of  Christ,)  that  I  might  gain  them  that 
are  without  law ;  to  the  weak  became  I  as  weak,  that 
I  might  gain  the  weak ;  I  am  made  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some.''  Thus  in 
things  not  essential  to  truth  and  duty,  he  condescended 
to  weakness,  and  yielded  even  to  prejudice.  But  hear 
this  same  meek  and  condescending  apostle  declare 
his  inflexible  purpose,  in  cases  where  the  cause  of 
truth  demanded  courage  and  exposure  to  danger, 
where  duty  required  him  to  disregard  the  timid  coun- 
sels of  his  dearest  friends.  When  entreated  not  to 
expose  his  liberty  and  life  by  preaching  the  gospel  at 
Jerusalem,  his  reply  was :  "  What  mean  ye  to  weep 
and  break  mine  heart ;  for  I  am  ready,  not  to  be  bound 
only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  With  reference  to  the  same  danger  and 
under  a  sense  of  the  same  duty,  he  said,  on  another 
occasion :  ''  And  now  behold  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit 
unto  Jerasalem,  not  knowing  the  things  tiiat  shall 
befall  me  there ;  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth 
in  every  city,  saying  that  bonds  and  afilictions  abide 
ma  But  none  of  these  things  move  me ;  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish 
my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have 
leceived  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the 

10 
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gmoe  of  Grod"  His  conduct  on  all  occasions  cone- 
sponded  with  the  spirit  of  these  professions  and  decla- 
rations; uniting  meekness  with  fimmess,  prudence 
with  courage,  condescension  with  perseverance,  com- 
passion with  fortitude. 

The  Christian  of  decision  and  strength  of  character, 
who  possesses  both  fortitude  and  meekness,  who  has 
added  to  his  faith  both  virtue  and  charity,  will  imitate 
this  apostolic  example.  He  will  contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith  once  deUvered  to  the  saints ;  but  he  will  con* 
tend  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom.  He  will  stand  fost 
and  quit  himself  like  a  man  ;  but  he  will  do  it  like  a 
man  of  benevolence  as  well  as  of  fortitude.  When 
duty  calls  him  to  oppose  error  and  vice,  he  will  do  it 
with  unshaken  resolution  and  unconquerable  perseve* 
ranee,  but  not  without  kindness  and  compassion. 
When  obliged  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  counsels  of 
friends,  though  he  wUl  be  firm  and  resolute  in  his  pur- 
pose and  unwavering  in  his  integrity ;  he  will  never- 
theless proceed  with  a  tender  regard  to  their  feelings, 
and  even  lament  the  necessity  of  crossing  their  opin- 
ions  and  giving  them  the  least  pain.  ^^  Without  harsh- 
ness or  violence,"  (I  here  use  the  language  of  another,) 
"  he  will  continue  every  moment  to  effect  some  part 
of  his  design,  coolly  replying  to  each  ungracious  look 
and  indignant  voice :  I  am  sorry  to  oppose  you.  I  am 
not  unfriendly  to  you ;  while  thus  persisting  in  what 
excites  your  displeasure.  It  would  please  me  to  have 
your  approbation  and  concurrence;  and  I  think  I 
should  have  them,  if  you  would  seriously  consider  my 
reasons.  But^  meanwhile,  I  am  superior  to  opinion. 
I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  by  reproaches ;  nor  would 
your  favor  and  applause  be  any  reward  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  my  object  It  is  enough  for  me  that  I  stand 
approved  to  my  own  conscience,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 
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It  is  enou^  that  I  can  appeal  with  confidence  to  the 
highest  authority  in  the  universe !" 

IL  I  proceed,  as  was  proposed,  to  show  the  impor- 
tance of  this  sanctified  courage  as  a  constituent  part  of 
Christian  character.  The  primitive  Christians,  to 
whom  the  exhortation  in  our  text  was  originally  ad- 
dressed, stood  in  pecuUar  need  of  this  noble  quality. 
Exposed,  as  they  were,  to  continual  reproach  and  fre- 
quent assaults  of  violence  and  outrage,  they  must  have 
lenoonced  their  faith  and  shrunk  from  the  service  of 
their  Master,  had  they  not  been  supported  by  a  holy 
fortitude,  an  invincible  courage,  a  fear  of  God,  which 
overcame  the  fear  of  everything  besides. 

But  at  the  present  time,  in  a  Christian  country,  and 
especially  under  free  institutions,  there  is  not  the  same 
necessity  for  this  courage,  in  order  to  produce  and 
maintain  an  open  profession  of  the  principles,  and  a 
steady  adherence  to  the  practice  of  Christianity,  as 
there  was  when  and  where  persecution  was  authorized 
by  civil  authority.  Still,  however,  a  public  Christian 
profession  and  a  consistent  Christian  practice,  always 
have  excited  opposition,  and  probably  always  will,  (at 
least  as  long  as  infidelity,  heresy  and  wickedness 
abound  in  the  world,)  subject  a  man  to  some  trials. 
Still  is  the  apostohc  declaration  true  and  of  universal 
application,  that  "  all  they  who  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus,  shall  suffer  persecution."  Even  in  our  own 
country,  blessed  wiih  the  highest  degree  of  religious 
Uberty,  and  favored  with  institutions  of  the  gospel  in 
their  simplest  form,  it  requires  no  small  degree  of 
courage  to  become  a  consistent  Christian.  You  may, 
indeed,  profess  to  be  a  Christian,  if  you  will  stiU  coun- 
tenance and  sanction  the  follies  and  vanities  of  a 
wicked  world  by  your  example,  if  you  will  five  in  con- 
fixmity  to  the  maxims  and  customs  of  the  world,  if 
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you  will  follow  the  multitude,  who  forget  God  and 
live  in  sin.  But  the  moment  you  come  out  from  the 
world ;  and  thus  by  your  open  profession  and  consiflh 
tent  deportment,  rebuke  their  wickedness  and  folly, 
you  will  provoke  their  frown  and  be  made  to  feel  the 
effects  of  their  displeasure. 

Let  a  young  man,  for  instance,  who  has  grown  up 
in  vanity  and  associated  with  the  profane  in  scenes  of 
riot  and  dissipation,  become  seriously  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  wickedness  of  his  course ;  let  him  for- 
sake the  companionship  of  sin,  come  out  from  the 
world,  and  withdraw  himself  from  scenes  of  folly  and 
vain  amusement ;  let  him  profess  his  faith  in  Christ, 
devote  himself  to  hLs  God  and  Redeemer,  and  com- 
mence a  course  of  conduct  in  strict  conformity  with 
his  professions ;  and  how  soon  will  the  finger  of  scorn 
be  pointed  ^t  him ;  how  readily  will  his  former  com- 
panions in  iniquity,  apply  to  him  the  most  degrading 
epithets !  Now,  does  it  require  no  courage  to  meet 
this  trial  with  firmness  of  purpose ;  and  bear  this  re- 
proach of  the  cross  without  shame  ?  Must  not  the  be- 
liever, in  circumstances  like  these,  be  fortified  with 
a  strong  resolution,  before  he  can  "quit  himself  Uke  a 
man,"  and  maintain  his  integrity?  Must  he  not  "  add 
to  his  faith  virtue,"  before  he  can  support  a  high  and 
consistent  character,  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked  and  per- 
verse generation? 

This  sanctified  courage  is  necessary  for  the  Chris- 
tian, not  merely  at  the  commencement  of  his  rac«, 
but  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life ;  for  his  life 
is  a  warfare.  He  needs  it  not  only  when  he  first  meets 
a  frowning  world,  with  his  public  profession;  but 
also  when  he  is  called  to  defend  his  faith  against  cavil- 
lers, who  assail  him  by  the  way.  He  needs  it  to  ena- 
ble him,  with  constancy  and  zeal,  to  discharge  his 
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daily  Tecnning  and  nevei^nding  duties.  Bat  he  needs 
it^  especially,  when  called  to  practise  some  nnfashion* 
able  virtue,  to  refuse  compliance  with  some  vain  and 
sinful  custom,  to  rebuke  a  wandering  brothei;  to  warn 
a  careless  sinner,  to  resist  the  progress  of  error  and 
vice ;  in  a  word,  he  needs  it  every  day,  to  give  strength 
and  consistency  to  his  character ;  and  render  his  life, 
at  once,  useful  and  happy. 

It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  this  quaUty  of  the 
Christian  character,  as  well  as  every  Christian  grace, 
may  exist  in  different  degrees ;  and  be  more  or  less 
necessary  to  a  man,  according  to  his  pecuhar  situation 
and  circumstances  in  life.  But,  without  a  measure  of 
it,  no  man  can  be  a  consistent  Christian ;  and  the  more 
any  one  possesses  of  it,  the  greater,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  be  his  activity  and  the  more  efficient  his 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
Well,  therefore,  does  the  apostie  exhort  beUevers,  and 
well  may  we  repeat  the  exhortation,  to  cultivate  this 
heroic  disposition  with  the  utmost  care  and  diUgence. 
Well  may  we  exhort  all,  who  have  faith,  to  give  all 
diligence,  to  "  add  to  their  faith  virtue^ 

UL  We  come  now  to  the  application  of  the  subject 
And  here  let  me  remind  you,  in  the  first  places  that 
Christian  courage  must  be  connected  with  Christian 
faith.  The  former  cannot  exist  without  the  latter. 
You  may  be  thoughtless  and  fearless,  rash  and  obsti- 
nate ;  you  may  neither  fear  God  nor  regard  man,  you 
may  be  bold  in  transgression,  you  may  impiously  raise 
your  puny  arm  against  the  Almighty,  and  run  even 
upon  the  thick  bosses  of  his  buckler.  But  you  cannot 
possess  a  holy  fortitude,  nor  exercise  true  moral  cour- 
age, till  you  are  justified  by  faith,  and  reconciled  to 
Grod.  Although  there  is  something  in  courage,  viewed 
as  a  natural  quality,  and  even  when  displayed  by  a 
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wicked  maiit  which  excites  the  admiration  and  elicitB 
the  applause  of  mankind;  yet  it  can  be  of  no  ultimate 
benefit  to  its  possessor.  No ;  it  can  only  aggravate 
his  guilt  and  increase  his  condemnation.  For  un- 
sanctified  courage  naturally  leads  to  crime,  and  em* 
boldens  in  iniquity ;  and  thus  produces  mischief  and 
misery  in  the  world.  See,  then,  that  you  are  ^^  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  faith,"  that  you  have  made  ^'  a 
good  profession,"  that  you  are  engaged  in  ^'  a  righteous 
cause,"  that  you  are  pursuing  the  path  of  truth  and  the 
way  to  heaven,  before  you  summon  the  aid  of  couragei 
and  resolve  to  persevere  unto  death. 

Let  me  remind  you,  in  the  second  placey  that  Chris- 
tian fortitude  is  consistent  with  Christian  meekness 
and  condescension.  WhUe,  therefore,  you  boldly  pro- 
fess your  faith,  manifest  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  While 
you  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith,  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  exercise  a  spirit  of  candor  and  forbearance 
toward  them  who  are  of  a  contrary  mind.  Never  for- 
get  that  the  weapons  of  the  Christian  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  but  spiritual  While  you  resolutely  oppose  et* 
ror,  and  decidedly  discountenance  vice,  be  careful  to 
''speak  the  truth  in  love,"  and  administer  reproof  with 
meekness  and  compassion.  While  you  determine  to 
give  up  nothing  important  in  sentiment  or  practice, 
for  the  sake  of  satisfying  prejudice  or  passion ;  conde- 
scend to  men  of  low  estate ;  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak ;  contend  not  for  trifles ;  take  heed,  that  you  give 
no  unnecessary  offence  to  the  prejudiced,  or  even  to 
the  perverse,  "  to  the  Greek,  or  Jew,  or  the  church  of 
God."  "  As  much  as  Ueth  in  you,  Uve  peaceably  with 
all  men;"  avoiding  everything  unimportant  in  pro- 
fession and  practice,  which  would  offend  a  weak 
brother,  or  bring  reproach  on  the  Christian  name. 
While  you  suffer  neither  the  ridicule  of  the  profane^ 
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nor  the  timid  counsels  and  cautious  maxims  of  the 
fearful  and  unstable,  to  shake  your  purpose,  or  turn  you 
fix>m  your  course  of  active  piety  and  benevolence; 
proceed  with  mildness,  with  prudence,  with  gentieness 
and  love.  In  a  word,  while  you  '^  add  to  your  faith 
virtue,"  forget  not  to  add  likewise  "  brotherly  kindness 
and  charity." 

Let  me  remind  you,  in  the  third  place^  of  the  neces- 
sity of  "  giving  all  diligence"  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
exalted  virtue ;  to  the  acquisition  of  that  courage  and 
fortitude  and  strength  of  character,  which  will  enable 
you  to  resist  temptation,  overcome  the  world,  and  per- 
severe in  the  ways  of  well  doing,  even  unto  the  end. 
With  this  view,  consider  the  example  of  the  holy  apos- 
tles ;  of  the  glorious  company  of  the  martyrs ;  above 
aU,  of  the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation,  ^'  who  en- 
dured the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  now  set 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high."  Recol- 
lect, too,  the  exhortations  and  promises,  which  are 
scattered  through  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  exhortations 
to  steadfastness  and  perseverance  in  the  faith  and  obe- 
dience of  the  gospel ;  promises  of  support,  of  success, 
of  a  crown  of  glory  to  all  who  seek,  strive,  and  endure 
unto  the  end. 

FinaJfy;  remember  from  whom  your  help  cometh ; 
and  look  unto  him  for  support  under  trials,  and  for 
resolution  to  meet  dangers.  His  grace  is  sufficient  for 
you.  "  Wait,  therefore,  on  the  Lord ;  and  be  of  good 
courage.  Wait  on  the  Lord,  and  he  will  give  you 
strength.   Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord." 
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GrriKO  ALL  DILXOBKCS,  ADD  TO  TOUR  FAITH  TIRTUE,  AND  TO  TIBTUB 
KirOWLXDOB,  AND  TO  KNOWLBDON  TSXPBRANCB,  AND  TO  TBXmAVQB 
PATIENCE,  AND  TO  PATIENCE  GODLINESS,  AND  TO  GODLINESS  BBOTHKBLT 
KINDNESS,    AND  TO  BBOTHERLT  KINDNESS    CHARITY. 

Between  acquisition  and  effort  there  is  a  permanent 
connection.  Nothing  is  ordinarily  obtained  without 
labor;  nor  can  any  one,  without  seeking,  rationally 
expect  to  find,  the  object  of  his  desire.  The  truth  of 
this  remark,  in  application  to  things  temporal,  will  be 
admitted  by  all ;  because  it  is  proved  by  universal  ex- 
perience. It  is  everywhere  seen  and  acknowledged, 
that  "  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,"  while  idle- 
ness leadeth  to  poverty.  But  concerning  things  spirit- 
ual and  eternal,  the  acknowledgment  of  this  truth  is 
far  less  general ;  because  the  instructions  of  experience 
are  here  much  more  limited.  Still,  however,  it  is  a 
trath  declared  by  inspiration,  and  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  every  real  Christian^  that 
in  religion,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life, 
there  is  a  general  and  intimate  connection  between  the 
means  and  the  end,  between  exertion  and  acquisition, 
between  diligence  and  success.  The  husbandman 
might  as  well  expect  to  reap  a  plentiful  harvest  with- 
out sowing  and  cultivating  his  fields,  as  the  Christian 
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might  hope  to  grow  in  grace,  and  increase  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  with-  . 
out  a  diligent  use  of  the  appropriate  means.  The 
economy  of  grace  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  na- 
ttire-  Temporal  and  spiritu^d  blessings  are  alike  the 
gifts  of  God";  yet  neither  of  them  are  ordinarily  ob- 
tained without  bemg  sought.  For  both  we  are  abso- 
lutely dependent ;  yet  in  the  acquisition  of  both  our 
agency  is  indispensably  necessary.  Hence  the  fre- 
quent and  pressing  exhortations  of  the  apostles  to  be- 
Uevers,  to  be  zealous  and  constant  in  their  etlbrts  for 
improvement,  to  be  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in, 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord*  Hence  in  particular,  the  ex- 
hortation in  our  text :  "  Giving  aU  diligence,  add  to  youi  i 
faith  \irtue,  and  to  virtue  knowkdge,  and  to  knowledge  i 
temperance,  and  to  temperance  patience,  and  to  pa- 
tience godUness,  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness^ 
and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity,'' 

Having  from  this  text  delivered  two  discourses,  one 
on  faUh  and  the  other  on  m}iue,  or  Christian  courage, 
I  come  now,  in  course,  to  illustrate  and  enforce  that>^ 
part  of  the  exhortation,  which  relates  to  the  acquisition 
of  Christian  knowledge :  **  Add  to  your  faith  virtue, 
and  to  virtue  knowledge''  In  the  execution  of  this  pur- 
pose, I  shall  attempt : 

L  To  describe  Christian  knowledge,  as  distinguished 
firom  faith  and  human  learning ;  i 

IL  To  show  its  importance,  both  to  our  happinesa 
and  usefulness  in  lile  ;  | 

HL  To  point  out  the  means,  by  which  it  may  ba  | 
most  readily  and  certainly  acquired 

L  It  must  be  obvious,  at  first  view,  that  the  knowl- 
edge, after  which  the  apostle  here  exhorts  Christians 
to  aspire,  as  it  respects  its  objects,  admits  of  some  limi- 
For  the  exhortation  was  evidently  designed  to 
li 
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be  applicable  to  all  classes  of  Christiana  And  how* 
ever  Uterature  and  the  abstract  sciences  may  be  use* 
fid  for  a  portion  of  the  community,  and  therefore  woiv 
thy  of  the  cultivation  of  a  few ;  yet  the  acquisition  of 
them,  in  a  high  degree,  for  most  men  would  be  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  if  practicable,  it  would  be  unprofitable,  or 
worse  than  unprofitable ;  it  would  consume  too  much 
time  to  be  consistent  with  the  claims  of  benevolence^ 
and  the  procuring  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Bat 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  an  ao> 
quaintance  with  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  gospel^ 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  believer ;  and,  as  we  shall 
show  in  the  sequel,  important  for  the  comfort  and  use- 
fulness of  all,  in  whatever  condition  of  life  they  are 
placed.  We  are  therefore  authorized,  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  add  a 
qualifying  term,  in  expounding  this  part  of  the  text;  we 
are  bound  to  limit  the  exhortation  to  the  acquisition  of 
Christian  knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  of  true  religion. 
But  wherein,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Christian  knowl- 
edge difier  fi*om  Christian  faith?  We  answer,  that 
knowledge  depends  chiefly  on  the  exercise  of  the 
understanding.  It  is  the  perceived  relation  between 
two  objects  of  thought ;  whether  the  perception  results 
firom  a  single  comparison,  when  the  evidence  is  intui- 
tive, or  firom  a  succession  of  comparisons,  when  it  is 
deductive.  But  faith  always  includes  a  concurrence 
of  the  feelings,  a  consent  of  the  heart,  a  submission  of 
the  will  The  former,  free  from  all  emotion,  exer- 
cises principally  the  intellectual  powers ;  but  the  latter 
calls  to  its  support,  and  involves  in  its  operations,  the 
strongest  afiections  of  the  souL  The  one,  therefore, 
includes  a  moral  feeling,  becomes  a  moral  sentiment, 
and  is  a  subject  of  moral  discipline ;  but  the  other  is 
purely  an  intellectual  exercise,  not  under  the  control 
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of  the  wiU.  It  has  in  it  nothing  of  a  moral  nature  ;| 
and  is,  therefore,  not  a  subject  of  moral  accountability* 
A  man  may  possess  much  knowledge  on  a  subject^j 
ivhile  his  heart  is  opposed  to  the  truths  which  it  in* 
volves,  and  his  whole  conduct  at  variance  witli  the  j 
principles  which  it  establishes.  Or  he  may  admit  the 
truth  of  a  proposition,  willingly  submit  to  its  authority, 
and  practically  regard  its  claims ;  while  his  views  on 
the  subject,  are  indefinite  and  indistinct.  He  may  have 
faith,  while  his  knowledge  is  Umited,  while  he  has 
much  to  learn  concerning  its  relations  and  bearings. 
We  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  faith  always  implies  the 
existence  of  a  degree  of  knowledge.  Yon  cannot,  for 
example,  beUeve  the  gospel,  without  some  general 
knowledge  of  the  plan  of  salvation  which  it  containa 
Nor  can  you,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  term, 
be  said  to  believe  any  particular  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
to  which  you  have  paid  no  attention,  upon  which 
your  mind  has  never  acted;  of  whioli,  in  its  various | 
relations,  you  choose  to  remain  ignorant.  Still,  how- 
ever, knowledge  and  faith  are  distuict  subjects  of  con- 
templation. Of  course,  Christian  knowledge  and 
Christian  faith  may  be  viewed  and  treated  of  sepa- 
rately.  We  add,  there  may  be  diflerent  degrees  of  one 
of  these  qualities,  in  persons  who  possess  tlie  other  in 
equal  measure. 

But  it  may  be  inquired  again,  wherein  does  Chris- 
tian knowledge  thtfer  from  human  learning?  We 
answer,  that  this  difterence  does  not  depend  solely  on 
the  subjects  of  knowledge.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  a 
man  may  make  great  progress  in  science  and  litemture, 
without  ever  turning  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the- 
ology^  without  either  searching  the  Scriptures,  or  so 
contemplating  the  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
as  to  **  look  through  nature,  up  to  natiue's  God,"     It  is 
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Inie,  likewise,  that  a  man  of  this  description,  however 
learned,  however  distinguished  for  his  attainmenls 
both  in  hteratore  and  science,  however  extensive  his 
knowledge  of  history  and  nature,  however  pure  and 
critical  his  classical  taste,  however  deep  his  researches 
into  the  economy  of  nature  and  the  relations  of  things^ 
however  minute  and  comprehensive  his  observations 
on  the  properties  both  of  matter  and  mind,  in  iheir 
different  states  and  combinations,  from  the  pebble  to 
the  planet,  from  the  mecmest  insect  to  man,  ^^the  lord 
of  all  things  here  below ;"  it  is  true,  likewise,  I  soy, 
that  such  a  man  will  still  be  destitute  of  Christian 
knowledge.  He  may  have  studied  merely  to  discover 
the  relations  between  material  things,  or  at  moat 
created  beings ;  while  the  high  relation  between  these 
and  their  Creator  is  entirely  neglected.  He  may  have 
devoted  his  whole  attention  to  physical  causes,  and 
paid  no  regard  to  those  which  are  efficient  and  final 
Other  men,  besides  atheistical  philosophers;  others 
even,  besides  deists  and  those  who  despise  and  neglect 
the  Scriptures,  may  be  destitute  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge. You  may  have  frequentiy  read  the  Bible,  yon 
may  have  examined  it  with  a  critic's  eye,  you  may 
have  treasured  up  in  your  memory  its  principal  con- 
tents, you  may  even  have  become  able  to  define  and 
explain,  and  defend  or  oppose,  the  precepts  and  doc- 
trines of  Christianity ;  and  yet  be  destitute  of  that 
knowledge,  whidii  the  apostle  recommends  in  our 
text 

To  ftimish  a  positive  answer  to  the  inquiry  before 
us,  let  it  be  observed,  that  Christian  knowledge,  though 
a  subject  of  distinct  contemplation,  is  nevertheless  in- 
separably connected  with  Christian  faith.  It  caimot 
stand  alone ;  it  can  rest  securely  on  no  other  founda- 
tion.   Hence  tiie  propriety  of  the  exhortation,  ^*  add  to 
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jova  fiddi— knowledge.^  All  that  learning  in  the 
adence  of  theologjr,  all  that  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  which  precedes  faith,  or 
18  independent  of  it,  is  merely  speculative  knowledge; 
and  consequently,  while  alone,  unprofitable,  and  some- 
times pemicioua  It  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  which,  in 
the  words  of  an  apostle,  *^  pufieth  up."  It  naturally  fos^ 
tens  pride  and  produces  a  spirit  of  self-conceit  Hence 
that  strife  of  words  and  vain  jangling,  which  have  in- 
terrupted the  peace  of  the  church  from  the  beginning. 
Hence,  too,  that  caviUing,  reproach  and  ridicule,  which 
men  of  corrupt  minds,  and  reprobate  concerning  the 
fidth,  have  uttered  against  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
and  the  humble  professors  of  religion.  Hence,  like- 
wise, that  strange  inconsistency,  which  defends  Chris- 
tianity in  the  gross,  and  denies  and  opposes  it  in  de- 
tail Hence,  finally,  the  propriety  and  force  of  that 
apostoUc  declaration,  ^^  the  letter  Idlleth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life."  Indeed,  ^^zeal  without  knowledge  is 
scarcely  more  fanatical  and  bigoted,  than  knowledge 
without  faith. 

True  Christian  knowledge,  then,  be  it  remembered, 
must  always  be  connected  with  Christian  faith.  Knowl- 
edge, even  of  religious  things,  to  be  profitable  to  the 
soul  and  beneficial  to  mankind,  must  be  spiritual,  ex- 
perimental, practical  This  is  the  knowledge,  which 
Christians  are  exhorted  to  seek  with  diligence ;  and 
this  they  must  continually  ^^  add  to  their  faith,"  till  they 
are  made  perfect  in  glory ;  "  where  they  shall  see  as 
they  are  seen,  and  know  as  they  are  known." 

n.  As  was  proposed,  we  proceed  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  Christian  knowledge,  both  to  our  happi- 
ness and  usefiilness  in  life. 

We  have  seen,  that  fidth  may  exist  where  there  is 
but  little  knowledge.    We  have  seen,  too,  that  there 
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may  be  much  speculative  knowledgCi  where  there  is 
no  genuine  Christian  fidth,  no  expeiimental  acquainr 
tance  with  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesua  We  may  now 
add)  that  in  both  these  cases,  something  is  wanting  to 
afford  permanent  peace  of  mind,  or  to  produce  a  steady 
course  of  right  conduct  To  men  in  either  of  these 
conditions,  to  the  ignorant  with  faith,  or  to  the  learned 
without  faith,  you  will  look  in  vain  for  anything  like 
enlightened  charity  or  tender  solicitude  and  judicious 
effort  for  the  prosperity  of  the  church  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  While  the  man  of  speculative 
knowledge  without  feith,  "leans  to  his  own  under- 
standing," and  exalts  his  perverted  reason  above  the 
decisions  of  inspiration ;  in  his  vain  imaginings  tran« 
scends  or  goes  beyond  the  authority  of  the  Bible ;  with 
a  presumptuous  hand  blots  out  tiie  word  written  by 
the  finger  of  God ;  with  levity  and  irreverence  descants 
on  subjects  of  the  most  solemn  nature,  ridicules  the 
serious  as  superstitious,  reproaches  the  conscientious 
as  bigoted)  and  as  far  as  his  influence  extends,  corrupts 
the  sources  of  truth  and  undermines  the  foundations 
of  righteousness; — ^while  the  learned  unbeliever  thus 
exerts  his  extended  and  unhallowed  influence,  the  igno* 
rant  believer,  having  zeal  without  knowledge  and  faith 
without  much  experience  or  observation,  resolves  rash- 
ly and  executes  presumptuously.  He  judges  without 
reflection,  and  acts  without  prodence.  He  involves 
himself  in  needless  perplexities  and  interrapts  the 
harmony  of  society.  Wherever  his  influence  is  felt 
he  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  diminishes 
the  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  character  of  the  ignorant  beUever  is,  indeed,  to 
be  preferred  to  that  of  the  learned  infidel ;  because 
his  pernicious  influence  is  more  hmited ;  and  because 
whatever  of  knowledge  he  possesses  is  under  the  di- 
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rection  of  faifh,  and  will  be  productive  of  inward  con- 
solation and  external  good.  But  beyond  the  sphere  of 
his  knowledge,  his  faith  itself  is  so  far  from  producing 
beneficial  efiects,  that  it  becomes  a  fruitful  source  of 
eriL  For  the^want  of  Ught,  it  will  oflen  lead  him  into 
the  dcTious  paths  of  error  and  delusion,  and  even  urge 
him  forward  to  the  perpetration  of  deeds  of  darkness. 
He  will  not  unfrequently  mistake  the  mandates  of  a 
perverse  will,  for  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  and  with 
a  firtal  sincerity  follow  the  blind  impulses  of  a  depraved 
heart 

All  those  persecutions,  of  which  re^  Christians  have 
flometiaies  been  guilty,  may  be  traced  to  narrow  and 
mistaken  views  of  Christianity,  to  a  blind  zeal,  to  faith 
without  knowledge.  An  increase  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge, always  produces  increased  cathoUcism ;  I  say 
CSuristian  knowledge,  for  it  is  peculiarly  important  here, 
to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  an  experi- 
mental acquaintance  with  the  troths  of  the  gospel  and 
that  speculative  knowledge  of  Christianity,  which 
"puffeth  up"  with  pride  and  self-conceit  This  specu- 
lative knowledge  may,  indeed,  be  connected  with  a 
profession  of  cathoUcism,  a  verbal  liberality,  an  indif- 
ference to  truth  and  duty;  and  to  this  species  of  libe- 
raUty,  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and  reprobate  concern- 
ing the  faith,  often  make  high  and  sometimes  exclu- 
sive preten^ons.  But  for  the  production  of  a  catholic 
temper  and  aUberal  practice,  such  unsanctified  knowl- 
edge will  ever  be  found  inadequate.  It  oflen  speaks 
fidr  and  promises  well ;  but  its  acts  never  fail  to  dis- 
play its  real  feelings.  It  smiles,  but  to  deceive ;  and 
professes,  that  it  may  betray. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  knowledge,  which  is  '^  added 
to  faith,"  that  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  which  arises  from  a  self-apph- 
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cation  of  them^  which  is  indeed  spiritual,  etperimen- 
tal,  practical ; — such  knowledge  always  and  at  once 
produces  self«abasement  and  enlarged  charity.  It 
shows  a  man  his  own  true  character,  and  places  hi» 
own  sins  before  him  in  a  strong  light ;  but  it  disposes 
him  to  look  chiefly  at  the  virtues  of  liis  neighbor,  and 
with  the  mantle  of  charity  it  covers  a  multitude  of 
faults.  It  sweeps  away  the  prejudices  of  names  and 
sects,  and  breaks  down  the  barriers  of  party.  It  disre- 
gards the  arbitrary  lines,  which  ignorance  and  bigotry 
have  drawn  around  "the  church;"  and  delights  to 
hold  communion  and  take  sweet  counsel  with  all  them 
that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  A  Christian  who  dil* 
igently  improves  the  means  of  knowledge,  will  learn, 
that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  consisteth  not  in  meats 
and  drinks,"  in  modes  and  forms,  in  names  and  pro- 
fessions; but  "in  righteousness  and  peace,"  in  piety 
and  benevolence,  in  doing  the  will  of  his  heavenly 
Father.  He  will  perceive,  that  "neither  circumcisicMi 
nor  uncircumcision" — ^neither  this  nor  that  peculiar 
external  rite  "  availeth  anything,  but  a  new  creature ;" 
a  faith,  which  works  by  love,  a  submissive  will,  a  re- 
newed heart  and  an  obedient  spirit  He  will,  of  course, 
discover  real  Christians,  connected  with  various  de- 
nominations and  in  difierent  communions;  and  he 
will  readily  extend  to  them  all  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, and  embrace  them  all  in  the  arms  of  Christian 
affection.  Thus  beneficial  are  the  effects  of  Christian 
knowledge ;  and  thus  important  is  it  to  our  personal 
happiness  and  to  our  usefulness  in  social  life. 

IIL  I  proceed,  as  was  proposed,  to  point  out  the 
means,  by  which  Christian  knowledge  maybe  most  suc- 
cessfully sought  and  readily  acquired.  Let  it  not  be 
foigotten,  however,  that  it  must  be  added  to  faith,  and 
built  upon  it    Without  this  foundation,  the  superstruc- 
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tore  cannot  be  securely  erected,  nor  firmly  established. 
Whatever  means  might  be  prescribed,  would  be  used 
in  vain  by  those  who  have  no  Christian  faith.  The 
knowledge  which  they  would  acquire,  would  be  mere* 
ly  speculative  ;  leaving  them  ignorant  of  God,  of  their  - 
own  hearts  and  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ 
With  this  remark  in  mind,  theni  let  us  proceed  to  the 
inquiry,  what  are  the  most  appropriate  means  for  tlie 
acquisition  of  ChristiEui  knowledge,  i 

With  this  view,  I  remark,  negatively  ; 

1.  That  this  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  by  con- 
troversy.    Religious  discussions,  m  the  form  of  dispu- 
tation, are  of  all  kinds  of  contention  tlie  most  unprofi-  i 
table.     It  is  true,  friendly  conversation  and  a  free  com- 
munication of  sentunent  and  experience  among  Chris- 
tians, may  serve  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  incite  to 
duty.     They  should,  therefore,  often  speak  one  to  an-  | 
other,  and  exliort  one  another  daily*     But  the  moment 
you  enter  the  field  of  controversy,  and  assume  the  at- 
titude of  a  disputant,  you  labor  in  vain  and  spend  your 
strength  for  naught.     You  may,  indeed,  confound  your 
adversary  and  triumph  in  your  conquest  over  lum ; 
but  you  will  not  thus  con\dnce  him  of  his  error ;  nay, 
you  will  probably  leave  him  more  obstinately  opposed 
than  you  found  liira,  to  you  and   your  sentiments.  , 
Controversy  always  partakes  of  tlie  nature  of  rivalry ;  , 
it  involves  a  desire  to  obtain  tlie  mastery ;  it  engenders 
a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  leads  to  altercation ;  it,  there-  [ 
fore,  almost  invariably  closes  the  heart  against  the  re-  i 
caption  of  truth,   and  confirms  the  disputant  in  his 
adopted  sentiments,  however  erroneous. 

2,  I  remark,  that  the  pursuit  of  general  hterature 
and  abstract  science,  is  not  the  direct  road  to  Christian 
knowledge.  Human  learomg  is,  indeed,  profitable  for 
the  various  purposes  of  life.     It  is  even  important,  not 
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to  say  absohitely  necessary,  for  all  who  are  set  for  the 
defence  of  the  gospel,  who  should  he  apt  to  teach, 
able  to  convince  gainsayers,  and  rightly  divide  the 
word  of  truth ;  giving  to  every  one  a  portion  in  due 
season ;  becoming  all  things  to  all  men ;  furnishing 
milk  for  babes,  and  meat  for  strong  men ;  exhorting, 
rebuking  and  reproving  with  all  long  suffering  and 
doctrine.  But  to  obtain  an  experimental  acquaintance 
with  duty,  a  practical  knowledge  of  Christianity,  it  is 
of  no  avail  In  the  school  of  Christ,  the  learned  seem 
to  have  Httie  or  no  preeminence  above  the  unlearned. 
He  who  runneth  may  read ;  and  the  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool — ^he  whose  heart  is  right  with  God,  of 
whatever  standing  in  the  Uterary  worid — ^may  under- 
stand, as  far  as  rules  and  motives  of  action,  appUcable 
to  himself,  are  concerned,  all  the  doctrines  of  the  gos* 
pel  While  we  say  this,  however,  and  rejoice  that  the 
Scriptures  furnish  instruction  adapted  to  all  capacities, 
we  add ;  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  they  can  be  un- 
derstood without  attention,  without  thought,  without 
inquiry  and  consideration,  without  using  the  appropri* 
ate  means  of  Christian  knowledge  with  diUgence  and 
care.  The  careless,  the  vain,  the  self-sufficient  and 
presumptuous,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  will  re- 
main ignorant,  fatally  ignorant,  of  the  things  which  be- 
long to  their  peace. 

I  remark  therefore,  positively  ; 

1.  That  in  order  to  obtain  Christian  knowledge,  the 
Bible  must  be  read,  the  Scriptures  searched  with  fre- 
quency and  attention.  A  Christian  should  never  suf- 
fer a  day  to  pass,  without  consulting  these  oracles  of 
God.  Nor  should  he  ever  read  this  sacred  book  with- 
out fixed  attention  and  profound  humihty.  When  he 
places  the  Bible  before  him,  he  should  remember  that 
he  stands  on  holy  ground ;  that  no  profane  cavils^  or 
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vain  speculations,  or  foolish  jestings  are  to  be  admit- 
ted there  ;  that  it  becomes  not  man  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  wisdom  of  God ;  but  in  meekness  to  inquire 
what  God  has  taught,  and  what  he  requires.  With 
these  views  and  feelings,  with  a  humble  and  earnest  i 
desire  to  learn  the  will  of  God,  therefore,  should  he 
search  tlie  Scriptures. 

Subordinate  to  tlie  reading  of  the  Bible,  is  the  peru- 
sal of  commentaries  and  other  rehgious  books^  conver* 
sation  with  experienced  Christians  and  constant  atten*  , 
tion  on  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel  But  in 
all  these  cases,  ultimate  reference  m.ust  be  had  to  the 
divine  standard  of  truth  ^md  duty.  **  To  tlie  law  and 
to  the  testimony"  must  we  continually  repair ;  and  by 
the  test  of  mspiration,  must  we  try  the  works  of  every 
man,  who  assumes  the  olBce  of  teacher.  Be  per- 
suaded, as  you  wish  to  increase  in  Christian  knowl- 
edge, to  read  the  Bible  witli  increasing  diligence  and 
humility.  Make  this  sacred  book  your  constant  com- 
panion, your  familiar  friend.  Read  tlicrein  by  day, 
and  meditate  thereon  by  night.  ''  As  new  born  babes, 
desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word/*  **  Take  heed  unto 
the  sure  word  of  prophecy  until  the  day  dawn,  and 
the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts/' 

2.  Prayer,  1  renitu-k,  is  anotlier  of  the  means  by 
which  Christian  knowledge  may  be  obtained.  "If  I 
any  man  lack  wisdom,"  says  the  apostle  James,  **  let 
him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and 
upbraideth  not,  and  it  sliall  be  given  him."  And  to 
the  same  purpose,  our  Lord  himself  has  said :  **  Ask, 
and  ye  shall  recei\^"  We  are  not,  indeed,  to  expect 
to  hear  a  voice  from  heaven  in  answer  to  our  prayers; 
or  to  obtain  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  taught  by  inspiration.  But  prayer,  hum* 
We,  spintnal  prayer,  prepares  the  mind  for  the  recep- 
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tion  of  divine  trath.  If  the  things  of  the  Spirit  are 
qpiritoally  discerned,  the  enlightening  influences  of  the 
spirit  must  be  necessary  to  a  clear  view  and  an  abid* 
ing  sense  of  the  truths,  revealed  by  the  Spirit  We 
should)  thereforci  not  only  search  the  Scriptures^  but 
pray  for  assistance  to  understand  and  apply  them;  we 
should  unite  spiritual  prayer  with  the  reading  of  the 
Bible ;  and  make  it  part  of  our  preparatory  exercises 
in  all  our  researches  after  truth,  in  the  closet  and  in 
the  house  of  God.  Indeed,  I  shall  be  supported  not 
only  by  the  testimony  of  experience,  but  by  the  lan- 
guage of  inspiration,  when  I  affirm,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  '^  a  dead  letter,"  and  the  Bible  '^  a  sealed  book," 
to  those  who  attempt  to  read  without  prayer ;  with  a 
self-righteous  spirit  For  saith  an  apostle :  "  The  nai> 
ural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d ; 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned" 

3.  Christian  knowledge,  I  remark  again,  may  be 
treasured  up  and  increased  in  the  mind,  by  an  habit- 
ual and  practical  regard  to  it  A  truth  discovered  will 
be  soon  lost,  or  become  obscure,  if  disregarded  in  prac- 
tice. All  speculative  knowledge  without  practice,  is 
indeed,  obscure,  indistinct  and  useless.  But  this  is 
peculiarly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  of 
spiritual  things ;  for  religious  knowledge,  as  we  have 
seen  in  this  discourse,  is  always  experimental  and  prac- 
tical. "  If  any  man,"  said  our  Saviour,  "  will  do  the 
will  of  my  heavenly  Father,  he  shall  know  of  my  doc- 
trine, whether  it  be  of  God"  And,  with  the  same  im- 
plication, an  apostle  has  declared :  ''  If  any  man  be  a 
hearer  of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like  unto  a 
man  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a  glass ;  for  he  be- 
holdeth  himself  and  goeth  his  way,  and  straightway 
fbi^etteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was.    But  whoso 
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looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and  continueth 
therein,  he  being  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  bnt  a  doer  of 
the  work,  this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed." 

Wherefore,  my  brethren,  if  you  would  retain  and 
improve  your  Christian  knowledge,  let  it  be  often 
brought  to  view,  and  kept  in  exercise  by  continual 
practice ;  or,  to  give  the  exhortation  in  the  language  of 
the  apostle,  to  whose  authority  we  have  just  appealed : 
^  Lay  apart  all  filthiness  and  superfluity  of  naughtiness, 
and  receive  with  meekness  the  ingrafted  word,  which 
is  able  to  save  your  souls ;  but  be  ye  doers  of  the  word, 
and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your  own  selves." 

FmcJly;  let  all,  who  have  faitii,  regard  the  exhorta- 
lion  in  our  text :  "  Giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your 
faith — IcnowkdgeJ*  Carefully  use  all  the  means  of 
grace  and  knowledge.  Rest  not  satisfied  with  present 
attainments,  but  continue  to  grow  in  grace  and  in- 
crease in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Je- 
sus Christ;  till  you  appear  in  his  likeness;  till  you 
are  called  home  from  this  school  of  improvement,  and 
admitted,  where  you  shall  "  see  as  you  are  seen,  and 
know  as  you  are  known." 
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OlYIKG  ALL  DIUQKKCB,  ADD  TO  TOim  FAITB  TIBTUB,  AKD  TO  TIBTVE 
XBOWLBDOB,  AND  TO  KHOWUCDGB  TBMPBBAVCB,  AHD  TO  TBHYBBAirCB 
PATIBNCB,  AND  TO  PATXBVGB  OODLIKB88,  AKD  TO  OODUNBSS  BBOTHBB&T 
KlVDimSS,   AND  TO  BBOTHBBLT  KIUDNSSB    CRABITT. 

The  sensibilities,  on  which  the  passions  and  appe- 
tites depend,  are  a  constituent  part  of  animal  na- 
ture. They  are  possessed,  in  common,  by  all  ani- 
mals with  which  we  are  acquainted;  and  tiiey  wctc 
unquestionably  implanted  in  them,  by  the  Creator,  for 
wise  and  benevolent  purposes.  Their  utility,  indeed,  is 
perfectly  obvious.  They  cohstitute  the  very  spring  of 
animal  action.  They  give  activity  to  animal  life. 
They  are  essential  to  animal  being ;  necessaryj  both  to 
preserve  an  individual  and  to  perpetuate  a  speciea 
An  individual,  without  them,  would  become  an  easy 
prey  to  other  individuals  difierently  formed,  or  through 
inactivity  would  soon  perish  for  want  of  sustenance. 
A  whole  species,  thus  constituted,  would  soon  become 
extinct ;  or,  to  extend  the  supposition  indefinitely,  the 
whole  animal  creation  would  remain  inactive,  gradu- 
ally mouldering  back  to  dust,  and  sinking  into  prime- 
val chaos.  But  although  these  susceptibilities  are 
common  to  all  animals,  and  even  essential  to  animal 
existence ;  yet  would  they  be  fatal  to  that  existence. 
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lout  another  original  priBciple^  of  sufficient   au- 
.  thority  to  restniin  and  regulate  them.     Such  a  princi- 
ple,   quahfying   them   for   self-government   and   self- 
preservation,  has  been  furnished  to  all  animals,  by  the 
,6ame  wise  and  benevolent  Creator,  who  implanted  in 
^them  the  seeds  of  passion  and  appetite.    In  man,  this 
|higher   quahtVt    or  controlling  power,   is   reason;   in 
^ther  animals  it  is  instin4:t.     The  latter  is  the  more 
|Certain  and  uniform,  in  its  operations;  the  former^  the 
lore  exalted  in  its  nature  and  extensive  in  its  inftu- 
Lence.     Beasts  and  birds,  for  instance,  discover  instinc- 
[iively  and  ahnost  infallibly,  the  food  and  chmate  con- 
I  genial  to  tlieir  nature.      They  can  direct  their  course, 
^from  one  region  to  another^  without  chart  or  compass; 
Land  witliout  philosophical  observation,  or  mathemati- 
Lcal  calculation,  they  know  when  the  changing  seasons 
^require  their  migration  from  North  to  South  and  from 
South  to  North.    They  know,  too,  without  being  taught, 
.what  food  will  afford  them  nourishment,  and  what 
[would    ditfuse   poison  through   their   system.     They 
mdcrstand,   without   the    aid    of    instruction   or   ex- 
?rience,  the  point  to  which  they  can,  with  safety,  in- 
[dulge  their  appetites.     Nor  do  they  often  pass  beyond 
Lthis  point,  aiid  violate  the  laws  of  instinct ;  never,  in- 
L^eed,  except  where  instinct  has  been  moditied  by  the 
iterfering  influence  of  man.     But  here  the  power  of 
istinct  is  limited.     It  cannot  go  beyond  its  contracted 
Lcircle,     It  cannot  move^  but  in  its  Uttle  sphere.     It 
cannot  be  elevated  and  improved  by  instruction,  nor 
Jrraanently  changed  and  rendered  hereditarily  pro- 
ressive  by  experience  and  observation.     It  can  take 
Ino  abstract  views,  make  no  calcidations  for  futurity, 
Laud  furnish  no  security  against  distant  dangers.     Its 
^ operations  are  confined  to  tlie  present  state  and  the 
passing  hour. 
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Reason,  on  the  contrary,  the  self-governing  power 
in  man,  is  slow  in  its  operations,  and  often  uncertain 
in  its  results ;  but  its  province  is  extensive,  and  its  in- 
fluence, when  properly  cultivated  and  duly  exercised, 
is  mighty.  It  is  susceptible  of  instruction,  and  capa- 
ble of  unlimited  improvement  Looking  back  on  the 
past,  and  forward  to  the  future,  it  learns  by  experience 
and  observation ;  and  its  capacity  increases  with  every 
acquisitioiL  It  is  confined,  in  its  researches,  neither  by 
time  nor  space.  It  ranges  through  the  universe  and 
calculates  for  eternity. 

But  although  man  possesses  this  intelligent  nature, 
this  rational  faculty,  this  excursive  power  of  discern- 
ment, abstraction,  combination  and  deduction,  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  from  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  exalted  above  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  constituted 
"  lord  of  all  things  here  below ;"  yet  is  he  liable,  pecu- 
liarly Uable  to  the  dangers  of  violent  passion  and  inor- 
dinate appetite ;  and  he  is  often  led  astray  by  his  own 
lusts  and  enticed.  Inasmuch  as  reason  is  more  ex- 
cellent in  its  nature  and  extensive  in  its  operations, 
than  instinct ;  in  the  same  proportion  is  it  more  liable 
to  be  abused ;  and  in  the  same  degree  is  its  abuse  more 
pernicious.  Thus  man  being  obliged  to  reflect,  ob- 
serve and  leam,  before  he  can  regulate  his  appetites 
and  passions,  with  safety  to  himself  and  benefit  to 
others ;  and  having  these  propensities  strengthened  by 
the  depravity  consequent  upon  the  Jirst  fatal  indul- 
gence in  paradise,  and  inflamed  by  the  ten  thousand 
temptations,  which  surround  him  in  a  world  lying  in 
wickedness ;  too  often  yields  to  their  solicitations,  and 
degrades  himself  below  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  even  the  reptiles  which  crawl 
upon  the  earth. 

To  guard  us  against  those  temptations,  which  every- 
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rhere  address  themselves  to  our  depraved  propensi^ 
[ties,  to  presence  us  from  the  excessive  and  fatal  indi 
[gence  of  our  animal  appetites,  to  induce  us  to  reflect, 
[vatch  and  pray,  belbre  we  yield  to  the  mipulses  of 
rfeeling ;  and  thus  to  bring  reason  into  the  possession 
[of  its  ori^nal  prerogative,  and  the  exercise  of  its  le- 
gitimate authority  over  these  inferior  parts  of  the  hu- 
man constitution,  is  evidently  the  design  of  that  por- 
tion of  our  text,  which,  in  course,  now  comes  before 
©s:   "Giving  all  diligence^  add  to  your  faith  —  tem- 
perance/' 

Temperance^  according  to  the  general  huport  of  tlie 
term,  and  as  it  is  evidently  used  m  our  text,  consists 
in  an  established  regulation  of  all  the  passions  and 
appetites  of  our  nature,  in  a  confirmed  habit  of  self- 
government,  in  the  exercise  of  a  restraining,  directing, 
and  controlling  influence  over  all  our  feehngs  and  pro- 
pensities. It  is  true,  the  term  has  sometimes  been 
used  in  a  more  restricted  sense.  Recently,  mdeed,  it 
has  been  very  nuich  limited  to  tlie  due  regulation  of 
one  particular  appetite.  The  reason  for  this  recent  use 
of  the  term  in  this  restricted  sense,  probably  is,  that 
an  intemperate  indulgence  of  the  appetite  for  mtoxi- 
cating  liquors,  is  in  our  country,  the  most  common, 
and  its  pernicious  eftects  the  most  obvious.  Drunken- 
ness, of  all  the  forms  of  intemperance,  is  or  at  least 
has  been  among  us,  the  most  prevalent  and  odious. 
The  consequences  are  the  most  destructive  to  the  m- 
temperate  man  himself^  as  well  as  the  most  mjurious 
to  his  friends  and  to  society  at  large.  But,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evident  meaiung  of  the  term  in  our  text, 
I  shall  not  confine  my  remarks,  in  this  discourse,  t£) 
ttiese  partial  and  limited  \iews  of  the  subject ;  but 
shall  treat  of  temperance  in  general,  or  self-govern- 
meat,  or  a  due  regulation  of  all  the  passions  and  appe- 
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tites  which  belong  to  our  common  nature.    In  ot^at 
to  give  the  subject  a  practical  bearing,  I  shall, 

I  Endeavor  to  show  the  importance  of  sel^govem- 
ment  to  personal  happiness  and  general  usefulness ; 

II  Attempt  to  prove,  that  this  self-government  is 
attainable ;  and  then, 

IIL  Suggest  some  rules  to  be  observed,  and  meuia 
to  be  used,  in  order  to  make  the  attainment 

Firsts  We  have  already  made  the  remark,  that  the 
susceptibilities,  on  which  the  passions  and  appetites 
depend,  were  implanted  in  man,  as  well  as  in  other 
animals,  for  wise  and  benevolent  purposes.  This  re- 
mark, with  the  considerations  suggested  in  proof  of  it; 
we  confidently  oppose  to  the  Stoical  doctrine,  which 
inculcates  complete  insensibility,  and  requires  the  sup- 
pression of  all  emotion.  For  sensibility  under  passive 
impressions,  as  well  as  the  more  active  social  sympa- 
thies of  our  nature,  Christianity  recognizes,  as  in  themr 
selves  innocent  It  requires  not  their  eradication,  nor 
permanent  suppression;  but  it  demands  merely,  that 
they  be  duly  regulated  and  properly  controlled  by  en* 
lightened  reason  and  a  good  conscience.  It  allows  us  to 
"  eat  and  drink,"  and  indulge  every  natural  appetite  and 
constitutional  propensity,  to  a  proper  degree  and  ac^ 
cording  to  just  and  wholesome  rules.  But  an  undue 
indulgence,  or  an  indulgence  contrary  to  prescribed 
rules  and  authoritative  precepts,  or  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  injure  ourselves  or  others,  it  entirely  and 
absolutely  prohibits.  Hence,  as  we  likewise  observed 
before,  reason  was  given  to  man  among  other  things^ 
for  the  purposes  of  self-government ;  and  when  en- 
lightened by  revelation  and  prompted  by  conscience, 
it  is  designed  to  maintain  an  habitual  control  over  all 
the  inferior,  though  essential,  powers  and  susceptibili- 
ties of  human  nature.    And  this  observation^  with  the 
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considerations  which  follow  in  proof  of  it,  we  oppose, 
with  equal  confidence,  to  those  licentious  maxims  of 
the  Epicurean.%  which  sanction  and  encourage  un- 
limited and  unrestrained  indulgence. 

That  it  is  important  for  everj^  man  to  acquire  and 
maintain  this  sell^-government ;  to  place  an  liabitual 
restraiiit  on  his  passions,  and  exercise  a  constant  con- 
trol over  his  appetites,  nuist  be  obvious,  not  only  to- 
those  who  have  attended  to  the  injunctions  of  inspi- 
ration on  the  subject ;  but  to  all,  who  have  observed' 
the  tendency  of  unbridled  passion,  and  seen  the  ef^ 
fects  of  unrestrained  indulgence.  This  due  restraint, 
this  steady  controlling  influence,  this  habitual  self-gov-^1 
emment,  is  important  to  a  man,  both  as  it  regards  his 
bodily  health,  his  intellectual  improvement,  and  his 
peace  of  mind.  Nor  are  its  beneficial  etTects,  as  some 
seem  to  suppose,  confined  to  his  own  happiness  and^ 
personal  interest  in  this  life.  It  extends,  in  its  influ- 
ence, to  others.  It  looks  forward  to  all  future  time, 
and  ends  not  even  in  eternity*  It  has  a  bearing  on 
the  happiness  of  all  within  the  sphere  of  the  influence 
of  him  by  whom  it  is  possessed,  and  is  thus  important 
to  his  usefuhiess  in  societj^  But  above  all  is  it  impor- 
tant to  prepare  him  for  the  society  of  angels ;  and 
qualify  him  for  the  pure  and  sublime  joys  of  heaven. 

The  truth  of  these  general  remarks  we  may  see  il-N 
lustrated  in  the  operation  of  those  unrestrained  pas-'| 
dons  and  appetites,  which  fall  under  our  observation. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  man,  who  has  no  control* 
over  his  irascible  passions,  who  is  easily  provoked  and^ 
violently  agitated  with  anger,  who  is  subject  to  the'' 
consuming  fires  of  envy,  malice  and  revenge;  who 
thus   gives  the  reins  to  any  such  passion,  as  maj 
chance  to  claim  the  ascendency  in  his  bosom ;    look,  * 

d  you  will  see  a  proof  of  the  tmth  of  our  remark. 
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Behold,  ^ovr  he  is  changed,  when  the  objects  of  any 
of  these  passions  are  presented  to  his  view,  and  brought 
to  bear  on  his  mind  Before,  perhaps,  he  could  reason 
fairly,  and  act  judiciously ;  now,  he  talks  like  an  idiot 
and  acts  like  a  madman.  In  his  unimpassioned  state, 
you  may  have  found  him  mild,  candid  and  kind ;  but 
agitated  by  his  ruling  passion,  he  has  become  fierce^ 
reproachfid  and  cruel  Had  you  seen  him  in  his  cakn 
and  cool  moments,  you  might  have  taken  him  for  a 
happy  man ;  he  certainly  would  have  increased  y&mr 
happiness  by  everything,  which  he  said  and  did  But 
his  excited  pasidons  have  transformed  him  into  a  diil^ 
ferent  being ;  he  has  no  longer  peace  within,  nor  will 
he  permit  others  to  be  at  peace  with  him.  His  heart 
is  cankered;  his  soul  is  agitated;  his  mmd  is  con- 
fused ;  his  very  countenance  is  distorted ;  his  blood 
flows  with  increased  velocity ;  his  whole  frame  txeat^ 
bles ;  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  man ;  he  is  a  tiger  in  hu- 
man shape !  A  view  of  those,  who  are  slaves  to  any 
of  the  animal  appetites,  and  who  yield  to  the  cravings 
of  these  appetites  without  restraint,  will  iUusfarate  the 
same  doctrine,  exhibit  the  same  result,  and  show  with 
equal  conclusiveness,  the  importance  of  self-govern- 
ment For  this  purpose,  look  at  the  glutton,  who 
pampers  and  indulges  his  appetite  for  food,  without 
reason  or  judgment,  "whose  god  is  his  belly !"  How 
stupid ;  how  inactive ;  how  burthensome  to  himsd^ 
and  how  useless  to  society !  He  pampers  the  body, 
which  is  soon  to  become  food  for  worms;  but  he 
starves  the  immortal  soul,  and  robs  it  of  its  title  to 
everlasting  blisa 

Look,  too,  at  the  inebriate,  and  behold  the  efiects  of 
indulging  an  inordinate  and  ever-increaaing  appetite 
for  intoxicating  liquors.  See  how  his  mind  is  gradu- 
ally weakened  akid  dertmged,  his  constitution  undar- 
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mined  and  broken,  his  estate  wasted^  his  flriends  alie^ 
nated,  his  family  mortified  and  covered  with  shame, 
his  neighbors  disturbed  and  perplexed ;  and,  what  is 
Amit  to  be  lamented,  his  s)  mpathies  wearing  away, 
his  heart  growing  hard,  and  his  conscience  becoming 
more  and  more  stupid  and  insensible ;  till  past  moral 
feeUng,  or  consumed  by  tlie  fires  of  an  inward  fever, 
and  shalten  by  tlie  palsy  of  delirimn  irememi^  he  falLg 
into  the  drunkard's  grave  and  sinks  to  tlie  dninkard'a 
hell! 

Look,  I  add,  if  you  can  bear  the  sight,  at  the 
debauchee,  who  has  given  liimself  up  to  **  tliose  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  which  war  against  the  soul,'*  who  is  xe* 
strained  neither  by  reason,  nor  conscience,  nor  the 
word  of  God ;  who  disregards  tlie  laws  of  God  and 
man,  the  mles  and  decencies  of  society,  and  some- 
times  even  the  solemn  and  endearmg  vows  of  con- 
jugal lideUty !  How  degrading ;  how  awful,  in  every 
view  of  the  subject,  is  his  unholy  and  unbridled  m- 
dulgence  ;  pernicious  to  his  healtli,  destructive  to  his 
peace  of  mind,  and  fatal  to  his  prospects  of  happiness 
here  and  hereafter;  inflicting  injury  and  entailmg 
wretchedness  on  the  victim  of  his  criuiinal  passion; 
bringing  shame  and  disgrace  into  the  whole  circle  of 
his  friends ;  and  throwing  an  influence  abroad  in  so- 
ciety, full  of  miscliief  and  misery ;  undermining  do- 
mestic peace  and  social  order,  yielding  nothing  but 
jealousy,  hatred  and  strife  ;  and  often  producing  ago- 
ny and  despair  in  the  bosom  of  endeared  friendship 
and  confiding  affection  !  But  I  forbear ;  the  scene  in- 
volved is  too  painful ;  tlie  object  presented  to  the  im* 
a^^ation  is  too  disgusting ;  the  subject  is  too  indeli- 
oade  for  particular  description.  In  the  judgment  of 
an  inspired  apostle,  it  is  a  shame  to  speak,  m  public,  of  j 
those  things,  which  are  wickedly  done  in  secret ;  of  tlie 
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abominations  of  the  debauchee,  the  fornicator  and 
adulterer.  Their  deeds  are  deeds  of  darkness ;  and 
their  paths  lead  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 

Look  at  these  effects  of  passion  unrestrained,  and 
appetite  uncontrolled ;  and  then  say,  is  not  self-gov- 
ernment important,  indispensably  important  to  per- 
sonal happiness  and  the  peace  and  order  of  society? 
Is  it  not  important  to  the  preservation  of  health  and 
life?  How  frequent  are  the  instances,  in  which  dis- 
ease is  contracted,  the  constitution  broken  down, 
health  destroyed,  and  life  brought  to  a  premature 
close  by  the  violent  operation  of  passion,  or  the  exce»> 
sive  and  irregular  indidgence  of  appetite !  Is  it  not 
important  to  peace  of  mind?  How  many,  for  want 
of  control  over  their  passions  and  appetites,  are  all 
their  life-time  subject  to  spiritual  bondage,  and  to  the 
agonies  of  disappointed  hope  and  a  guilty  conscience  !^ 
Is  it  not  important  to  usefulness  in  life  ?  How  many, 
by  the  indidgence  of  their  perverse  inclinations  and 
depraved  appetites,  destroy  the  power  and  lose  the  in* 
dination  to  do  good  in  their  day  and  generation! 
Bather,  I  should  say,  how  many  thus  become  a  bur- 
then and  disgrace  to  their  friends,  covering  them  with 
shame ;  and  a  nuisance  to  society,  filling  it  with  dis- 
cord and  confusion !  Is  it  not  important,  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  pure  joys  and  sublime  employments  of 
heaven?  How  can  the  voluptuary,  the  inebriate,  the 
sensualist,  the  fiend  of  passion  and  the  slave  of  appe- 
tite ;  how  can  the  impure  and  the  unholy,  find  admit- 
tance into  that  state  of  purity  and  peace  and  love,  into 
which  it  is  declared,  by  the  voice  of  inspiration, 
'^nothing  unclean,  neither  that  which  defileth  idiall 
enter!"  Indeed,  an  inspired  apostle  has  most  ex- 
pressly decided  this  question,  by  naming  among  those^- 
who  shall  never  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  ^  fomi*^ 
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cators»  adulterers  and  drunkards."    In  poetic  phrase, 
we  add: 

'Those  holy  gates  forever  har 
Pbllatioii,  sin  and  shame." 

Let  US  now  attempt,  as  was  proposed,  secandfyj  to 
prove  that  self-government  is  attainable.  Though  in 
some  men  as  originally  constituted,  the  passions  are 
peculiarly  strong  and  the  appetites  peculiarly  craving ; 
and  though  the  ruling  passions  or  the  predominant  ap- 
petite of  a  man,  may  have  gathered  strength  by  long 
indulgence ;  yet  while  the  rational  faculties  and  the 
moral  powers  remain,  tliere  is  always  a  possibility  of 
laifiing  them  to  their  rightful  authority,  and  giving  them 
the  command  over  all  the  propensities  of  the  man, 
however  degraded  in  character  and  apparently  lost  to 
his  friends  and  sodety. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  self-government  can  be  ac- 
quired without  aid  from  on  high.  But  this  aid  is  fieely 
offered,  and  will  be  surely  granted  to  all  who  feel  their 
need  of  it,  and  humbly  and  sincerely  seek  it ;  for  ^^  God 
has  not  said  to  any,  seek  ye  my  face  in  vain."  Nor 
do  I  say,  that  even  with  this  heavenly  aid,  self-govern- 
ment can  be  attained  in  the  highest  degree,  at  once ; 
by  a  single  effort  of  the  mind.  Sanctiiication  is  a  pro- 
gressive work,  and  therefore  a  work  of  time.  To 
bring  every  thought  and  feeling  into  subjection  to  the 
law  of  Christ,  requires  often  a  long  course  of  disci- 
pline, subduing  old  habits,  and  breaking  up  old  asso- 
ciations Many  who  have  long  been  engaged  in  this 
spiritual  warfare,  and  who  have  made  great  progress 
in  subduing ''  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lusts  of  the  eye, 
and  the  pride  of  life ;"  still  find,  that  their  warfare  is 
not  accomplished ;  still  find  themselves  far  from  the 
high  standard  of  perfection  to  which  they  are  aspiring. 
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Even  the  apostle  to  the  Grentiles,  that  eminent  setwmat 
of  the  Lord,  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Fhilipp^ 
ans  did  not  consider  himself  as  perfect ;  but  he  found 
it  still  necessary,  he  said,  to  keep  under  his  body,  and 
to  strive  to  bring  it  into  subjection. 

But  we  do  say,  that  an  habitudl  control  over  all  the 
passions  and  appetites  is  attainable,  and  with  the  promt 
ised  assistance  of  Heaven  may  be  secured ;  I  add,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  constitute  a  consistent  Chii»* 
tian  character,  and  to  justify  the  indulgence  of  a  Chriflk 
tian  hope  and  a  claim  to  the  Christian  name.  While 
you  suflfer  the  strength  of  any  evil  propensity  to  remain 
unbroken,  while  you  continue  the  habit  of  any  unlaw- 
ful indulgence,  while  you  yield  a  willing  obedience  to 
any  unholy  desire,  you  cannot  be  a  Christian,  much 
less  a  consistent  and  happy  Christian.  ^^  Know  je 
not,"  said  an  inspired  apostle,  "  that  to  whom  ye  yield 
yourselves  servcmts  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are,  whom 
ye  obey ;  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience 
imto  righteousness?"  He  adds,  by  way  of  exhortar 
tion :  "  Let  not  sin,  therefore,  reign  in  your  mortal 
body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lust  thereof;  neith« 
er  yield  ye  your  member^  instruments  of  unrighteous* 
ness  unto  i^n." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  self-gov- 
ernment, even  when  imderstood  to  imply  not  abso- 
lute perfection,  but  merely  an  habitual  control  over 
our  propensities,  can  be  obtained  without  efibrt,  with- 
out strenuous  and  continued  effort  Solomon  has 
wisely  said :  ^'  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city."  It  does,  indeed,  require  ii[iore 
calculation,  more  resolution,  more  courage  and  more 
untiring  energy  and  perseverance,  to  subdue  our  pas- 
sions, regulate  our  appetites  and  establish  compl^se 
self-government ;  than  are  necessary  to  carry  on  ex- 
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ternal  warfare  with  success,  to  take  a  city  or  subjugate 
an  empire.  Especially  is  tliis  acquisition  difficult,  and 
the  highest  etforts  of  Christian  heroism  are  requisite^ 
when  self-government  has  been  long  lost,  and  self-con- 
trol long  neglected ;  when  the  passions  have  acquired 
strength,  and  the  appetites  become  inflamed  by  long  in- 
dulgence. **  What  a  task !"  I  liere  use  the  languflge  of 
another,  **  what  a  task !  when  we  endeavor  to  prevent 
the  return  of  ideas,  which  for  many  years  our  minds 
have  revolved !  What  a  task !  to  defend  one's  self  from 
a  passion,  which  knows  all  the  avenues  of  the  mind, 
and  how  to  facilitate  access  by  means  of  the  body ! 
What  a  task !  to  turn  away  from  tlie  flattering  images 
and  seducing  importunities  of  concupiscence,  long  ac- 
customed to  gratification !  What  a  ta.sk !  when  we 
are  obUged  to  make  the  greatest  eftbrts,  in  the  weakest 
part  of  life,  and  to  subdue  an  enemy  whom  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  unconquerable,  and 
whom  we  never  durst  attack,  when  he  had  no  other 
arms  than  those  which  we  chose  to  give  Mm,  and 
who  has  hitherto  enjoyed  no  other  advantages,  but 
such  as  we  thought  proper  to  allow  him !  Such  la- 
bor, such  pain,  such  constraint/*  continues  he,  **  must 
that  man  experiencCj  who  acquires  tlie  art  of  self-gov- 
ernment, the  habit  of  niling  his  own  spirit/'  Such 
labor,  such  pain,  such  constraint^  I  add,  must  be  ex- 
perienced by  every  consistent  Christian ;  especially  if 
he  becomes  a  Christian  and  commences  the  work  of 
reformation  and  self-discipline  late  in  life  ;  because  all 
who  become  the  real  disciples  of  Christ,  must  deny 
themselves,  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  him. 

But  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  selfgovern- 
nient,  it  may  be  acquired.  It  may  be  acquired ;  for 
God  has  commanded  us  to  make  tlie  acquisition,  and 
promised  the  necessary  aid.  Yes,  it  may  be  acquired ; 
14 
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for  it  has  been  acquired  by  all  who,  through  faith  and 
patience,  have  gone  to  inherit  the  pronusea 

We  come  now,  as  was  proposed,  thirdly^  by  way  of 
application,  to  suggest  some  rules  to  be  observed  and 
means  to  be  used,  in  order  to  obtain  self-government, 
and  bring  all  our  passions  and  appetites  under  the  con- 
trol of  enlightened  reason  and  a  good  conscience. 

Before  we  make  these  suggestions,  however,  let  it 
be  premised,  that  all  good  rules  and  available  means, 
presuppose  established  principle,  a  believing  heart  and 
a  humble  desire  of  bringing  every  thought  and  feeling 
into  subjection  to  the  will  of  God,  according  to  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Thus  the  exhorta- 
tion in  our  text  makes  temperance  subordinate  to 
faith:  ^^ Add  to  your  faith,  temperance."  Without 
faith,  motives  sufficiently  powerful  to  resist  temptation 
and  stimulate  to  the  mighty  eiSbrt  and  secure  the  glo- 
rious conquest,  would  be  wanting.  We  should  in 
vain  exhort  the  careless  and  unbelieving  to  strive  and 
watch  and  pray  against  temptation.  They  would  con- 
tinue careless  and  disregard  our  exhortations;  till, 
through  faith,  their  hearts  were  impressed  with  the 
solemn  importance  of  the  object  recommended.  Or, 
if  they  were  at  any  time  induced  to  make  the  effort; 
and  commence  the  work  of  self-government,  the  effort 
would  be  feeble  and  the  purpose  languid ;  of  course 
the  work  would  soon  cease  and  the  labor  be  lost  To 
those  only  who  believe  in  God  as  their  rightful  sovereign, 
and  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  mediator,  by  whom 
they  can  obtain  reconciliation  and  redemption,  who 
believe,  moreover,  that  "the  lusts  of  the  flesh  war 
against  the  soul,"  and  that  the  works  of  the  flesh  lead 
to  wretchedness  and  woe,  can  we,  with  any  hope  of 
success,  suggest  rules  for  self-government,  and  exhort 
them  "to  mortify  their  members  which  are  upon  the 
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earth.*'  Without  this  faith,  men  will  neither  make  the 
requisite  effort,  nor  seek  the  necessary  aid,  to  gain  tlie 
conquest  over  the  passions  and  appetites,  and  establish 
the  authority  of  reason  and  conscience*  For  the  con- 
sideration of  behevers,  therefore,  the  following  rules 
and  motives  are  suggested 

1.  Let  your  efforts  embrace  all  your  passions,  appe- 
tites and  propensities,  whether  natural  or  acquired. 
All  should  be  alike  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  high- 
er powers  of  tlie  soul.  Besides,  all  attempts  to  obtain 
a  partial  control  over  **the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lusts 
of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  hfe,'*  will  prove  unsuccess- 
ful and  vain.  Self-indulgence  in  one  particular,  is  hke 
the  letting  out  of  water  through  some  single  crevice  in 
the  embankment;  the  whole  barrier  will  soon  be 
swept  away.  The  uncontrolled  passion  or  appetite 
will  break  down  the  authority  of  self-government,  and 
produce  anarchy  and  derangement  through  the  whole 
system.  Here  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  James 
applies  with  peculiar  force  :  "  Whosoever  shall  keep 
the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  is  guilty 
of  alL"  Whosoever  attempts  to  restrain  one  evil  pro- 
pensity, while  he  indulges  anotlier,  will  lose  the  bene- 
fit of  self  government,  and  soon  find  himself  a  slave  to 
passion  and  appetite,  under  the  dominion  of  sm,  bound 
in  chains  of  darkness  and  condemned  to  wretchedness 
and  woe.  Wherefore  set  up  your  claims  to  the  whole 
empire  of  the  soul.  Declare  war  against  every  enemy 
within  and  without.  And  strive  to  bring  into  subjec- 
tion every  rebeUious  feelhig  and  every  wandering  de- 
sire. 

2.  Consider,  carefully  consider,  what  is  your  ruling 
passion,  your  master  appetite,  your  easily  besetting 
sin ;  and  set  a  double  guard  where  your  greatest  dan- 
ger lies.     Are  you  constitutionally  subject  to  anger 


and  violent  fits  of  leaentmont?  Watch  againrt  teznpta^ 
tion,  and  cheok  the  first  risings  of  passion*  Avoid  the 
occasions  of  excitement  and  give  no  provocation  to  in^^ 
jury.  Thin^  and  if  possible  pray,  before  you  spesk, 
in  reply  to  the  language  of  reproach.  ^^  Leave  off  con- 
tention before  it  be  meddled  with."  Remember,  Ihai 
"  a  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath ;"  the  very  niild- 
ness  of  the  tones  of  voice  will  subdue  the  angry  spuk, 
both  of  hua  who  hearsand  of  him  who  speaka 

Ha,ve  you  a  constitutional  propensity  to  Uceotioui^t 
liess,  or  have  you  a^mied  an  inordinate  thirst  for  in- 
toxicating liquors  ?  Avoid  the  places  and  the  occasions 
which  furnish  the  means  of  gratification.  Let  fastiQg 
and  prayer,  and  the  pledge  of  entire  abstinence  be  re* 
sorted  to,  as  the  pnly  sure  remedy  of  the  disease. 
,  Are  you  naturally  incUned  to  pride  and  vanity? 
Watch  carefiilly  the  insidious  movements  of  these 
enemies  of  the  souL  Think  not  more  highly  of  youi^ 
self  than  you  ought  to  think.  Meditate  on  your  im-» 
perfections.  Esteem  others  better  than  yourself  Com- 
pare yourself,  not  with  the  vile  and  base,  but  with  the 
excellent  of  the  earth ;  and  thus  strive  to  mortify  your 
pride  and  subdue  the  vanity  of  your  heart  Whatever 
passion  or  appetite  has  the  ascendancy  in  your  breast; 
^Q  whatever  ain  you  find  the  strongest  inclinationi 
whatever  prop^sity  to  evil  most  firequently  and  most 
powerfully  arijses  in  your  bosom,  at  whatever  point 
you  feel  n^ost  exposed  to  danger;  there  direct  your 
chief  (Attention,  there  rouse  all  your  courage,  there 
sununon  aU  your  eneigies,  and  exert  all  your  strengfii^ 
3.  Avoid  temptation.  This  is  our  third  rule ;  and  it 
is  scarcely  less  important  than  the  first  and  secoad. 
Indeed  sk>  important  is  it  and  so  intimately  connected 
with  them,  that  we  hay^  beenobMged  to  anticipate  its 
qpp^cajtjoi^;  aor  imypart|mt|  ^ajt  it  i§  indispensable  ip  a 
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system  of  moral  discipline  and  self-government  How  I 
often  does  tlie  prudent  general  gain  a  final  victoiy,  by 
avoiding  a  hasty  engagement,  by  skilliilly  manceu- 
veriiig,  till  lie  has  collected  ail  his  forces  ;  by  marches 
and  countermarches,  till  he  has  exhausted  the  re-*] 
sources,  and  weakened  the  strength  of  his  enemy  ?  ] 
So  a  passion  or  appetite,  wliicli  witli  its  present  strength 
might  overcome  your  reason  and  lead  you  captive, 
may  be  weakened  by  privation,  by  withholding  from  it 
the  means  of  gratification  ;  and  thus  by  avoiding  temp- 
tation, you  may  finally  bring  it  into  complete  subjec- 
tion. ''  The  best  advice,'*  says  a  profound  moral  phi* 
losopher,  "  wliich  can  be  given  to  a  man,  whose  eon-* 
stitution  inclines  liim  to  a  particular  sin,  is  that  he 
avoid  opportunities  of  indnlgence,  and  flee  from  such 
objects  as  excite  his  ruling  passion.  It  does  not  de» 
pend  on  you,"  he  adds,  '*to  be  unconcerned  in  sight! 
of  an  object  fatal  to  your  innocence ;  but  it  does  de- 
pend on  you,  generally,  to  keep  out  of  its  sight,  and 
beyond  its  reach.'^  Let  us  not  be  presumptuous. 
Let  us  distrust  our  own  strength.  Let  us  not  forget 
Peter's  presumption  and  consequent  fall.  Let  us  learn 
wisdom  from  the  apocr)^phaI  maxim :  ^'  He  that  loveth  | 
danger,  shall  perish  thereLn."  Let  us  avoid  the  com- 
pany, forsake  the  places,  and  even  discontinue  the 
business,  by  which  we  find  ourselves  pecuUarly  ex- 
posed to  temptation  and  sin. 

4.  But  since  all  temptation  cannot  be  avoided,  while 

we  continue  in  the  flesh  and  five  in  the  world,  a 

fourth  rule  becomes  necessary:  "  Watch  and  pray,^* 

Whenever  you  are  unavoidably  exposed  to  tempta* 

wAm,  seek  di\ine  assistance,  that  you  may  be  able  to 

QMist  the  tempter  and  overcome  the  world.     Remem- 

ber  your  weakness  and  dependence ;  and  fail  not  to 

kmcure  that  grace,  which  is  freely  offered  and  never 
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witfaheld  from  those  who  seek  it  with  all  their  hearts. 
Before  you  enter  upon  a  pursuit  or  go  to  a  place, 
where  you  have  reason  to  apprehend  danger,  visit 
your  closet  and  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  Grod.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  can  you  securely  meet  the  dangers 
and  pass  through  the  trials  of  life.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  can  you  maintain  a  due  control  over  all  your 
passions  and  appetites,  and  come  off  conquerors  over 
aU  your  spiritual  enemies. 

6.  Finally,  I  remark,  on  this  subject,  that  every  man 
may  become  his  own  teacher,  learn  from  experience, 
and  lay  down  rules  adapted  to  his  own  case.  Let  every 
one,  therefore,  study  his  own  character,  prepare  for  hia 
own  trials,  and  with  diligence  keep  his  own  heart,  out 
of  which  are  the  issues  of  life.  And  may  He,  who  is 
able  to  keep  us  jfrom  &lling,  finally  present  us  faultless 
before  the  presence  of  his  glory,  with  exceeding  joy. 

AliEN. 
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Gnmro    all   dilioxhcb,  add  to  tocb  taitr  rntTmB,    akb  to  riBTua 

XHOWLBDaS,  Aim  TO  KHOWLBDOS  TXMPBKAirCB,  A2n>  TO  TBHFSXAKCB  P  A  - 
TISHCX,  AKD  TO  PATIBNCS  OODLIWB88,  AND  TO  OODLIlfXSS  BBOTHSBLT 
KIin>mM8,   AlTD  TO  BSOTHXBLT  KIin>KXS8    CHABITT. 

Those  who  have  read  the  Bible  attentively,  must 
have  observed,  that  the  passive  virtues  are  much  more 
firequently  inculcated  than  the  active.  The  reason  of 
this  is  perfectly  obvious.  For  although  a  mere  absti- 
nence from  positive  acts  of  wickedness,  is  far  from  con- 
stitutmg  the  whole,  or  even  the  most  prominent  part, 
of  the  Christian  character ;  yet  it  is,  by  no  means,  the 
least  difficult  part  to  mEiintain.  Activity  is  natural  to 
man,  is  indeed  essential  to  his  animal  existence.  His 
passions,  his  appetites,  his  native  sympathies,  all  his 
feelings  good  and  bad,  propel  him  to  action.  If,  there- 
fore, his  evil  propensities  are  restrained,  his  affections 
sanctified,  and  his  desires  directed  to  proper  objects, 
he  will,  of  course,  act  habitually  right 

Besides,  it  is  the  principal  business  of  active  benevo- 
lence, to  repair  the  injuries  and  diminish  the  sufferings, 
which  avarice  and  ambition,  pride  and  mahce,  licen- 
tiousness and  intemperance,  have  occasioned  in  the 
world.  Let  the  evils,  which  proceed  from  irregular 
passions  and  unbridled  appetites,  be  effectually  pre- 
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vented ;  and  more  than  half  the  work  of  love,  the  la:- 
bor  of  charity,  will  be  accomplished  at  once.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  beginning  the  work  of  reformation  by 
abstaining  from  evil,  and  purifying  the  fountain  from 
which  it  flows.  Hence,  too,  the  reason,  why  Chris- 
tianity so  frequently  and  so  earnestly  recommends  the 
graces  of  humility,  contentment,  meekness,  forbear* 
ance,  forgiveness  and  resignation.  Hence,  we  may 
add,  the  importance  of  those  precepts  which  enjoin 
the  passive  virtues,  to  all  who  would  aspire  to  the 
Christian  character  and  enjoy  the  consolations  and 
hopes  of  the  gospel 

Patience^  the  subject  su^ested  by  that  portion  of  ow: 
text,  which  we  come  in  course  to  consider  to-day,  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  passive  virtues :  "  Add  to  your 
faith — patience."  In  discoursing  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  attempt, 

1  To  give  a  description  of  Christian  patience  ; 

n.  To  show  its  importance  in  this  world  of  trialK 
and  disappointments ;  and^ 

HL  To  point  out  the  foundation  upon  which  it 
must  be  built,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
established  and  improved. 

I  Patience,  according  to  the  general  acceptation  of 
the  term,  denotes  a  quiet  and  calm  temper  of  mind, 
under  the  sufiering  of  some  present  evil,  or  the  delay 
of  some  expected  good.  Christian  patience,  in  par- 
ticular, includes  that  peculiar  serenity  of  mind,  under 
these  trials,  which  arises  from  a  deep  conviction  and  a 
clear  apprehension  of  the  universality,  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  the  divine  government,  in  connection 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  "exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises"  of  the  gospel,  to  them  that  believe 
its  doctrines  and  obey  its  precepts. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  clear  and  definite 
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Tiew  of  Christian  patience,  it  is  necessary  to  contrast 
it  with  the  temper  of  mind  to  which  it  stands  opposed, 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  insensibihty  witii  wliicii  it  is 
sometinies  conlbnnded,  and  to  compare  it  with  other 
Christian  graces,  wluch  it  most  nearly  resembles. 

1.  Let  it  be  observed,  then,  that  patience  stands  op- 
posed to  peevishness,  or  anxiety^  or  a  restless  spirit 
The  inipatient  man  suffers  every  disappointment  to 
discompose  his  mind ;  and  hence  he  becomes  fickle 
and  irresokite,  often  changing  his  purpose,  or  sinking 
into  a  state  of  inactivity.  Does  he  experience  present 
evil  ?  he  forgets  that  it  may  be  connected  with  an 
uhimate  good.  In  tlie  tumult  of  his  thoughts,  and  the 
agitation  of  his  feelmgs,  he  loses  all  self-possession 
and  compUiins  of*  his  hard  tot,  hastily  concludes  and 
rashly  declares,  with  one  of  old  :  "  All  these  tliuigs  are 
against  me."  Does  he  hope  for  some  future  good? 
He  is  made  wretched  by  the  very  expectation.  The 
intervemng  time  and  space,  between  Iiim  and  the  ob- 
ject of  Ins  desire,  are  magnified  in  his  view.  To  him 
every  day  becomes  a  year  and  every  year  an  age, 
Hope  deferred  makes  his  heart  sick*  The  operation  of 
legitimate  causes  is  too  slow,  and  the  use  of  honest 
means  too  mefficient,  to  satisfy  his  impatient  mind. 
The  consequence  is,  that  he  eitiier  sinks  into  a  state  of 
inactiA'ity  and  despair,  or  suddenly  changes  the  object 
of  his  pursuit ;  or  what  is  worse  still,  forgetting  the 
prudent  counsel  of  Solomon,  and  making  haste  to 
seize  the  prize  by  unlawful  means,  he  ceases  to  be  in- 
nocent How  many  instances  of  both  tliese  unhappy 
results  of  impatience,  may  be  found  in  the  history  of 
pecuniary  speculation  and  pohtical  ambition ! 

But  while  the  uuprincipled  are  made  wretched  by 
their  own  impatience ;  the  real  Christian^  relying  witli 
confidence  on  tlie  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  di* 
15 
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vine  govenunent,  possesses  his  soul  in  patience,  and 
endures,  without  a  murmur,  the  trials  and  privadons 
which  he  cannot  avoid  He  does  not,  indeed,  cease 
to  feel  Nor  can  he  become  insensible  to  pain  and 
afiliction.  But,  reflecting  on  the  great  design  of  all 
chastening,  under  the  divine  government;  looking 
with  an  eye  of  faith  at  the  end  of  his  corrections ;  and 
imbibing  the  strong  consolations,  which  flow  from  the 
promises  of  the  gospel ;  he  remains  calm  and  serene, 
and  waits  patiently,  till  reUef  can  be  innocently  ob- 
tained So  likewise  the  positive  good,  which  he  de- 
sires and  expects,  he  can  patiently  wait  for,  tlQ  the 
proper  time,  the  appointed  time,  comes.  What  he  de- 
sires, indeed,  he  continually  seeks.  But  he  seeks  it; 
not  by  unlawful  means  and  with  selfish  motives ;  but 
in  the  course  of  duty,  in  a  manner*  consistent  with  the 
dictates  of  benevolence,  according  to  the  precepts  rf 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  with  the  motives  which  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  inspires.  Thus  he  continues  pa- 
tient in  the  ways  of  well  doing. 

2.  We  proceed  to  show,  wherein  Christian  patience 
is  distinguished  firom  that  natural  or  acquired  insensi- 
bility with  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded,  and  for 
which  it  is  often  mistaken.  You  have  seen,  perhaps, 
in  the  midst  of  the  heaviest  calamities,  a  fixed  stupidity, 
a  sullen  silence,  an  obstinate  reserve,  or  it  may  be  a 
pretended  indifierence,  and  even  an  afiected  m^ri- 
ment  All  this,  and  more  than  this,  may  be  seen, 
where  there  is  no  Christian  patience.  For,  however 
these  appearances  may,  in  some  respects,  resemUe 
patience,  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  its  distinguish- 
ing characteristics.  Patience,  Christian  patience,  as 
we  said  before,  does  not  render  us  indifie;rent  to  our 
situation  and  prospects,  nor  insensible  to  pain  and  a^ 
fliction.    It  allows  us  to  feel  a  present  evil,  and  de- 
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sire  its  removal ;  but  it  enables  us  to  bear  it  witliout 
murmurinor,  while  we  seek  to  remove  it  by  aU  proper 
meansc  It  permits  us  to  contemplate  and  pursue  an 
expected  good ;  but  it  disposes  us,  in  all  our  efforts,  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  prescribed  rules  and  proper 
means,  and  even  prepares  us  for  unavoidable  disap- 
pointment Li  tlie  words  of  another,  I  add :  *'  Chris- 
liaii  patience  is  a  disposition^  that  keeps  us  calm  and 
composed  in  our  frame  of  mind,  and  steady  in  the 
practice  of  duty,  under  a  sense  of  our  afflictions,  or 
in  the  delay  of  our  hopes." 

3.  We  observe,  further,  tliat  Christian  patience  yery 
nearly  resembles  contentment,  meekness,  and  resicpna- 
tioiL  It  includes^  indeed,  something  in  common  with 
each  of  these  Christian  graces ;  and  yet  it  is  distin- 
gtiished  fromtliem  all  by  circumstances  peculiar  to  it- 
aelf ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  I  should  say  it  is  a  generic 
term,  comprehending  the  other  three,  as  specific  terms. 

Contentment,  for  uistance,  respects  merely  our  pre- 
sent condition,  and  implies  a  complete  satisfaction 
with  it  Whereas  patience  regards  the  future,  as  well 
as  the  present ;  and  renders  us  calm  and  serene  in  a 
situation,  which  we  still  wish  and  hope,  in  due  time, 
to  change  or  improve. 

Meekness  too,  like  patience,  implies  a  calmness  of 
mind  and  serenity  of  spirit ;  but  its  exercises  are  lim- 
ited to  pecuhar  objects,  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
It  regards  chiefly  the  injuries  which  we  receive  from 
our  fellow  men.  It  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of 
benevolence,  than  of  self-control^  or  personal  compla- 
cency. It  is  directly  opposed  to  anger;  and  it  enables 
those  who  possess  it,  in  a  high  degree,  to  bear  re- 
proach and  suffer  injury,  witliout  seeking  revenge,  or 
indulging  feelings  of  malice.  When  reviled,  it  reviles 
not  again.     When  insulted,  it  threatens  not     It  re- 
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turns  Messing  for  cnrsing,  and  labors  to  overcome  evil 
with  good.  Whereas  patience,  though  it  regards  all 
classes  of  sufferings  and  disappointments,  as  well  as 
injuries  received  directly  from  the  hand  of  man,  is  still 
confined  to  the  manner  of  bearing  these  evils,  without 
reference  to  the  instruments,  by  which  they  are 
brought  upon  us. 

Remgnationy  likewise,  resembles  patience,  and,  as  I 
intimated  before,  is  a  species — a  modification  of  the 
same  general  principle.  But  it  is  a  peculiar  exercise 
of  this  Christian  temper.  It  approaches  nearer  to  the 
region  of  godliness,  than  to  that  of  temperance  and 
self-government  It  keeps  the  Author  of  all  our  mer- 
cies and  all  our  judgments  more  directly  in  view  than 
contentment  and  meekness.  It  regards  the  will  of 
Heaven,  rather  than  the  effects  of  that  will  on  our  pre- 
sent and  future  condition.  Thus,  as  I  said  before,  pa- 
tience is  a  generic  term,  comprehending  the  three  class- 
es of  Christian  graces,  denoted  by  the  specific  terms 
contentment,  meekness  and  submission.  With  these 
discriminating  observations  before  us,  I  repeat,  in  sub- 
stance, the  general  definition  of  patience,  already  given. 
It  is  a  self-possession ;  resulting  fi-om  correct  views  of 
divine  government ;  and  producing  calmness  of  mind, 
serenity  of  spirit,  and  mildness  and  equanimity  of  tem- 
per ;  even  while  we  are  suffering  positive  e^  or  are 
kept  firom  the  enjoyment  of  expected  good. 

n.  The  way  is  now  prepared,  as  was  proposed,  to 
show  the  importance  of  patience  to  Christians,  while 
they  abide  in  the  flesh,  while  they  are  pursuing  their 
pilgrimage  in  this  world  of  trials  and  disappointments. 
I  might  show  its  importance  and  necessity,  as  a  con- 
stituent and  prominent  part  of  Christian  character, 
ftora  the  firequency  and  ui^ent  manner  in  which  it  is 
enjoined  in  the  Scripturea    It  is  inculcated  in  oft-re- 
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peated  precepts  by  the  inspired  writers.  It  is  express* 
If  named  among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  It  is  iUus- 
trated  and  enforced  by  the  example  of  holy  men,  and 
even  by  a  divine  pattern.  You  have  heard  of  tlie 
patience  of  Job.  You  have  seen  the  patience  of  the 
saints.  You  have  been  told  of  the  patience  and  forbear- 
ance of  Him,  who  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter; 
and  who  voluntarily  suHered  and  died,  the  just  for  the 
nnjust  You  have  found  tlie  Lord  and  Maker  of  all 
things  long  suffering,  and  even  styhng  himself  ^*  the 
God  of  patience."  In  addition  to  all  this,  I  might 
refer  to  the  declaration  of  an  inspired  apostle,  imply- 
ing the  absolute  necessity  of  patience  to  all  Christians 
while  on  earth  :  **  Ye  have  need  of  patience,  that  afier 
ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  may  receive  tlie 
promise." 

Bat  without  pursuing  further  these  considerationSj 
which  must  occur  to  your  minds,  whenever  you  search 
tthe  Scriptures  or  meditate  on  their  instructions,  I  shall 
mdeavor  to  show  the  importance  of  patience  to  Chris- 
tians ;  and  entbrce  the  exhortation  to  *'  add  to  faith — 
patience,"  by  bringing  to  view  the  trials  of  hfe,  which 
render  it  necessary ;  and  by  pointmg  out  some  of  the 
occasions  which  call  for  its  exercise  and  require  its 
support 

Tlie  life  of  a  Christian  is  a  pilgrimage^  In  tliis 
world  he  is  not  at  home.  He  has  here  no  continuing 
city,  no  permanent  rest  Changes  contmujilly  await 
him.  Pains  and  afliictions  are  frequently  his  portion. 
His  expectations  are  often  disappointed,  and  his  hopes 
fnistrated.  Like  other  men,  he  is  subject  to  tUsap- 
pointments  and  all  the  common  calamities  of  life  ;  and 
in  addition  to  those  trials,  whicli  are  common  to  all, 
he  has  many  which  are  peculiar  to  him  as  a  Christian, 
many  which  arise  from  liis  tenderness  of  conscience, 
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and  enlightened  and  elevated  views  of  trath  and  duty, 
from  his  benevolent  concern  for  the  salvation  of  others^ 
as  well  as  from  the  various  self-denials  which  he  ia 
called  to  practise ;  and  above  all,  from  that  opposition, 
reproach  and  persecution,  which  an  inspired  apostle 
has  predicted :  '^  All  they  that  will  Uve  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus,  must  suffer."  A  Christian  without  patience, 
therefore,  (were  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  Christian 
without  a  portion  of  this  grace,)  would  be  of  all  men 
most  miserable.  And  in  proportion  to  the  measure  in 
which  this  temper  of  mind  is  cultivated  and  possessed 
by  any  one,  will  ordinarily  be  his  personal  happiness 
and  active  usefulness.  Some,  it  must  be  admitted, 
have  greater  trials  than  othera  But  no  Christian,  in 
this  state  of  probation,  is  entirely  exempt  from  them ; 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  desirable  that  any  should  be ;  for  it 
is  good  for  all  sometimes  to  be  in  affliction ;  because 
affliction  worketh  out  for  them  the  peaceable  fruits 
of  righteousness :  "  Tribulation,"  saith  the  Scripture, 
"worketh  patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  ex- 
perience hope ;  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed" 

Who  is  there  among  us  that  has  not,  in  some  sea- 
son of  trial  and  suffering,  either  experienced  the  bene- 
fit, or  felt  the  want,  of  patience  ?  If  you  have  been 
poor,  if  all  your  industry  and  prudence  have  failed  to 
reUeve  you  ifrom  embarrassment,  if  your  daily  wants 
have  with  difficulty  been  supplied,  you  have  surely 
found  much  need  of  patience,  to  keep  you  from  re- 
pining, to  restrain  you  from  dishonesty  and  deception 
on  the  one  hand,  or  despair  and  idleness  on  the  other, 
to  enable  you  vriih  equanimity  and  firmness  to  bear 
your  trials  and  persevere  in  the  path  of  duty.  If  you 
have  been  called  to  suffer  reproach,  if  your  conduct 
has  been  misrepresented  and  your  motives  of  action 
mistaken,  if  you  have  been  made  the  song  of  the 
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dninkard  and  the  by- word  of  the  profane  scoffer,  then 
too  have  you  had  need  of  patience,  to  possess  your 
souls  in  quietude,  to  mauitain  your  mtegjity,  to  pro- 
ceed cheerfully  and  steadily  m  the  course  marked  out 
for  you  by  the  finger  of  Heaven.  If  you  have  been 
brought  into  circumstances  of  affliction,  dit^appoint- 
ment  or  trial  of  any  kind,  you  have  unquestionably 
found  support  in  the  exercise  of  Christian  patience ; 
or,  destitute  of  this  heavenly  grace,  you  have  been  left 
witliout  support,  peevish,  repining,  unliappy  yourselfj 
and  rendering  all  unhappy  about  yoiL 

"  Perhaps  you  have  formed  plans  of  happiness  and 
schemes  of  extensive  benevolence  ;  but  the  benefit  of  j 
your  intentions  and  the  eftect  of  your  exertions,  it 
may  be,  are  yet  scarcely  to  be  discovered ;  you  have, 
for  aught  that  yet  appears,  labored  m  vain  and  spent 
your  strength  for  naught."  With  the  desire  of  seeing* ! 
better  times,  and  promoting  the  prosperity  of  your  | 
country,  you  may  have  been  seeking  out  the  faithful 
of  tlie  land  for  rulers,  and  praying  for  all  in  authority, 
beseeching  Him  who  setteth  up  one  and  putteth  down 
another,  to  overrule  and  direct  the  counsels  of  the  na- 
tion ;  but  the  desire  of  your  heart,  it  may  be,  is  still 
w^ithheld,  all  tilings  remain  as  they  were;  no  relief 
comes,  and  darkness  still  broods  over  the  prospect 
YoQ  may  have  been  long  laboring  and  praying  for  an 
increase  of  pure  and  nndefiled  refigion,  a  retbrrnatioa 
in  tiie  religious  sentiments  and  moral  habits  of  tlie 
community,  a  revival  in  the  church  of  Christ  and  *'  a 
flocking  of  souls  unto  Jesus ;"  but  hitherto,  it  may  be,* 
nothing  but  disappointment  has  followed  all  your  la- 
bors and  prayers ;  you  perceive  no  essential  change  ; 
vice  and  iniquity,  licentiousness  and  error,  still  abound; 
the  church  is  still  asleep,  and  sinners  are  still  inipeni* 
tent  and  perishing.     Or  with  enlarged  views  and  pur- 
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poses  and  hopes,  you  may  have  been  studjring  the 
prophets,  watching  the  signs  of  the  times  and  the 
flight  of  the  missionary  angel,  and  looking  earnestly 
for  the  approach  of  the  predicted  millennium ;  but  your 
signs,  it  may  be,  have  failed,  and  your  calculations 
proved  fallacious ;  the  world  still  Ueth  in  wickedness^ 
and  gross  darkness  covereth  the  people.  Or,  tired  of 
life  and  its  vain  pursuits,  oppressed  with  the  infirmities 
of  age,  and,  in  your  own  humble  view,  useless  to  so- 
ciety and  a  burthen  to  your  friends,  established  in 
faith  and  possessing  a  sure  hope  of  a  blessed  immor- 
tality,  you  may  have  long  wished  to  be  absent  firom 
the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord,  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest; 
and  yet  wearisome  days  and  nights  are  still  appointed 
unto  you ;  and  the  chariot- wheels  of  your  Master  seem 
to  be  slow  in  their  movements,  and  your  expected  de- 
liverance, to  be  long  delayed. 

Now  in  all  these  cases,  "  the  patience  of  the  saints" 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  serenity  of  your  mind  and 
the  composure  of  your  spirits.  In  all  these  cases,  you 
are  in  danger  of  repining  under  the  disappointment, 
or  sinking  into  a  state  of  despair.  In  all  these  cases^ 
therefore,  it  becomes  you  to  follow  after  patience,  and 
beseech  the  Lord  to  direct  your  hearts  into  the  pa- 
tience of  Christ,  that  your  integrity  and  confidence 
may  remain  unshaken,  that  you  may  be  kept  from  de- 
spondency and  complaint,  that  in  patience  you  may 
possess  your  souL  "  Take,  therefore,  my  brethren,  the 
prophets,  who  have  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
for  an  example  of  sufiering  afiUction  and  of  patience." 
"  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him."  "  For 
one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thouscmd  years,  and  a- 
thousand  years  as  one  day.  The  Lord  is  not  slack 
concerning  his  promises ;  but  is  long  sufiering  to  ub- 
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ward ;"  he  will  not  too  long  delay ;  he  will  fulfil  all 
hiB  promises,  and  accomplish  all  his  purposes  of  mer« 
cy  in  their  time. 

in.  We  come  now,  as  was  proposed,  to  point  out 
the  foundation,  on  which  Christian  patience  must  be 
built^  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  improved. 
And  this  will  constitute  the  appUcation  of  the  subject 

It  is,  however,  Uttle  moro  than  a  repetition  of  our 
text,  to  observe  that  this  Christian  grace,  like  all  others, 
must  rest  for  support  on  Christian  fidth.  Where  there 
is  no  confidence  in  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  no 
reliance  on  the  testimony  of  God,  no  faith  in  the 
atonement  and  mediation  of  Christ,  we  should  in  vain 
attempt  to  enforce  the  exhortation,  to  cultivate  and 
exercise  patience.  Patience,  wherever  it  exists,  as  a 
part  of  the  Christian  temper,  must  be  added  to  faith. 
For  faith,  as  we  observed  in  a  preceding  lecture,  is 
among  the  Christian  graces,  what  the  key-stone  is  to 
the  arch;  it  sustains  the  whole.  li^  therefore,  you 
would  enjoy  the  serenity  and  equanimity  of  a  patient 
mind,  you  must  possess,  cherish,  and  exercise  Chris- 
tian faith ;  and  to  this  end  you  must  attend  to  the  evi- 
dences of  Christian  truth,  and  open  your  heart  to  re- 
ceive the  truth  in  the  love  of  it  If  you  would  pos- 
sess your  soul  in  patience,  your  faith  must  be  steadfast 
and  unwavering.  The  foundation  must  be  laid  deep 
and  strong,  or  the  superstructure  cannot  be  raised  to 
its  proper  height 

But  that  patience  may  have  its  perfect  work  in  us, 
we  must  not  only  see  that  it  is  added  to  faith^  but  we 
must  diligently  use  ail  proper  means  for  its  improve- 
ment These  in  general,  comprehend  all  the  com- 
mon means  of  grace.  It  would,  however,  have  a  pe- 
culiar tendency  to  increase  our  patience,  to  meditate 
often  on  the  extent  of  the  divine  government,  in  con- 
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nectioii  with  tibe  divine  piomifles.  The  more  jB»- 
quently  we  contemplate  the  fact,  that  everjr  creatme 
and  every  event,  even  to  the  falling  of  a  sparrow,  are 
mider  the  direction  of  Heaven ;  and  the  more  folly  and 
habitnally  we  feel  the  persuasion,  that  all  things  will 
thus  conspire  to  promote  the  final  happiness  of  tiiose 
who  love  God,  the  better  surely  shall  we  be  {Hepared 
to  bear  affliction  and  meet  disappointments  with  par 
tience  and  submission. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  such  medi?- 
tations  should  always  be  accompanied  with  prajfer. 
^  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,"  says  an  apostle,  ^4et  him 
ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  up» 
braideth  not."  Our  meditations  on  the  divine  charac^ 
ter  and  government  will  never  produce  a  calm,  hum* 
ble  and  patient  mind,  without  the  enlightening  and 
sanctifying  iofluences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  these 
come  in  answer  to  prayer.  It  is  prayer  that  gives  a 
right  direction  to  our  thoughts,  a  proper  cast  to  our 
temper ;  while  it  pleads  the  promises  of  the  Father, 
relies  on  the  mediation  of  the  Son,  and  secures  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  Wherefore  pray  for  patience.  As 
often  as  you  find  your  heart  inclined  to  distrust  the 
goodness  of  Grod,  and  disposed  to  murmur  at  the  allot- 
ments of  his  providence ;  as  often  as  you  discover  a 
restiess  spirit,  or  a  peevish  temper,  springing  up  in 
your  bosom,  so  often  retire  from  the  world  and  pray, 
humbly  and  eamestiy  pray  for  grace,  and  devoutly 
beseech  the  Lord  to  direct  your  heart  into  the  patience 
of  Christ 

Finally ;  let  those  who  have  neither  patience,  nor 
that  faith  on  which  alone  it  can  be  built,  consider  its 
importance  to  their  present  peace  and  future  happi- 
ness ;  and  be  led  to  the  inquiry,  what  they  must  do  to 
be  saved.    And  let  those  who  now  possess  a  portion 
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of  this  sanctified  and  sanctifying  principle,  endeavor 
to  increase  and  improve  it,  by  every  method  in  their 
power;  and  exercise  it  on  every  occasion  of  trial 
Let  them  learn  patience  of  the  husbandman,  who  lar 
bors  and  toils  and  waits  long  for  the  fhiits  of  earth. 
Let  ihem  strive  to  acquire  the  patience  of  the  saints ; 
following  them,  who  through  faith  and  patience  in- 
herit the  promises.  Let  them  especially  imitate  the 
example  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  pattern 
of  patience,  who  meekly  endured  the  contradiction  of 
sinners ;  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ; 
who  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 
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Gmiro   ALL   DiLiosircs,  add  to  touk  faith  tirttte,    akd  to  mtnfm 

XVOWLBDOB,  AMD  TO  KNOWLBDOB  TBMFBBAFCX,  AKD  TO  TUFKRAirOB  m- 
TIBNCX,  AND  TO  PATIBNCB  GODLINESS,  AND  TO  OODLINBS8  BROTHBRLT 
KINDNESS,    AND  TO  BROTHERLY  KINDNESS    CHABITT. 

It  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  our  mindfi^ 
that  the  various  exercises  of  heart  and  habits  of  life, 
which  constitute  the  Christian  character,  all  spring 
from  the  same  fundamental  principle,  and  terminate 
in  one  grand  result;  all  spring  from  faith  and  termi- 
nate in  love.  For  the  moment  we  forget  this  primary 
maxim  of  the  gospel,  we  are  exposed  to  one  of  two 
practical  errors ;  we  are  liable  to  self-deception  on  the 
one  hand,  or  uncharitable  judgment  on  the  other. 
Let  a  man  forget,  or  in  his  examinations  of  himself 
neglect,  the  consideration,  that  Christian  faith  is  the 
great  principle  of  the  divine  life  in  the  soul,  that  men 
are  justified  and  saved  by  faith  alone,  that  faith  is  in- 
separable from  genuine  repentance,  and  essential  to 
true  obedience,  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  holiness, 
and  therefore  a  necessary  qualification  for  heaven ;  let 
a  man,  I  say,  forget  or  neglect  this  consideration,  and 
he  will  be  exposed  to  self-deception,  and  Uable  to  in- 
dulge false  hopes ;  he  will  be  in  danger  of  resting  sat- 
isfied with  the  mere  form  of  godliness  without  the 
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power  thereof;  he  will  be  ready  to  speak  peace  to  liis 
soul,  merely  because  he  goes  through  the  ceremony 
of  external  duty,  or  simply  because  he  finds  himself 
free   from   those   pubhc  crimes  and  gross  iniquities, 
which  even  the  maxims  of  the  world  condemn.     On 
the  other  hand,  let  him  disregard  the  tendemy  and  over- 
look the  genuine  fruits  of  this  essential  Cln^istian  prin- 
ciple ;  let  him  forget,  that  saving  faith  always  "  works  ' 
by  love,"  that  the  production  of  the  greatest  good  and 
the  liighest  ultimate  felicity,  is  the  leading  object  of  the  i 
plans  and  exertions  of  real  Christians ;  and  lie  will,  of 
course,  misconstrue  their  conduct,  and  mistake  their  ' 
motives  in  a  tliousand  instances,  where  they  are  com- 
pelled to  discharge  an  unpleasant  duty,  and  to  apply  a  | 
salutary  corrective.     Yes,  he  will  judge  without  can- 
dor and  condemn  without  mercy. 

But,  notwitlistanding  tliis  union  of  the  Christian 
jpaces  and  virtues,  both  in  principle  and  result,  they 
are  capable  of  distinct  contemplation  and  individual 
inculcation.  Convenience  likewise  requires,  and  die 
Scriptures  authorize  us,  to  class  them  under  distinct 
general  heads ;  and  exhibit  and  inculcate  them  ao 
cording  to  such  classification.  Hence  all  tliose  good 
purposes  and  actions,  wliicli  relate  more  immediately 
to  ourselves,  have  been  called  duties  of  temperance,  or 
** duties  to  ourselves;''  tliose  feelings  and  acts,  winch 
directly  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  have  been 
denominated,  duties  of  hemvoknce^  or  '*  duties  to  oth- 
ers;* and  those  exercises  and  acts  of  worship,  which 
have  the  Supreme  Being  for  their  immediate  object, 
have  beea  styled  duties  of  piety y  or  *' duties  to  God" 
The  term  godliness  in  our  text^  which  is  to  furnish  the 
subject  of  this  discourse,  properly  denotes  the  class  of ' 
dmties  last  named.  The  original  word  strictly  signifies 
reHgUmMwornkip^Qi  devotion  to  God;  and  these  phrases^ 
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you  know,  comprehend,  not  only  external  acts  of  sab^ 
mission,  but  inward  feelings  of  reverence,  love  and 
confidence.  A  single  quotation  from  the  Scriptures  will 
be  sufficient  to  justiiy  the  definition  we  have  given, 
and  illustrate  the  distinction  we  have  endeavored  to 
make.  Thus  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  ejMstle  to 
Titus,  it  is  written :  "  For  the  grace  of  God,  that  bring* 
eth  salvation  to  all  men  hath  appeared,  teaching  tn^ 
that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  diould 
live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly  in  this  present 
world.''  Here  the  three  classes  of  duties,  which  we 
have  before  named,  the  three  great  branches  of  Chris- 
tian character,  are  distinctiy  brought  to  view,  by  the 
three  qualifying  terms,  soberly,  righteously  and  godly. 

Sobriety  includes  all  the  duties  which  relate  to  self^ 
government,  or  what  we  denominate  the  duties  of 
temperance.  Bighteousness  comprehends  all  the  du* 
ties  which  arise  firom  our  relation  to  our  fellow-men, 
or  what  we  denominate  the  duties  of  benevolence. 
And  godliness^  as  we  said  before,  embraces  all  the  du- 
ties of  religious  worship,  or  what  we  denominate  the 
duties  of  piety.  When,  therefore,  the  apostie,  in  our 
text,  exhorts  Christians,  '^  to  add  to  their  faith — godli* 
ness,"  he  in  efiect  exhorts  them  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
piety,  and  perform  appropriate  acts  of  religious  wor* 
ship.  Thus  our  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  parta  Let  us  then  in  accordance  with  this  divi- 
sion, inquire ; 

L  What  feelmgs  a  Christian  should  cherish  and  ex- 
ercise toward  Grod  ?    And, 

n.  What  are  the  proper  manifestations  and  expres- 
sions of  these  feelings  of  piety  ? 

1.  Under  the  first  general  head  of  discourse,  I  re- 
mark, that  one  of  these  feelings  is  reference  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.    This  is  indeed  an  important  branch  of 
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godlitiess,  a  promment  feature  of  piety.  It  is  the  very 
first  exercise  of  a  Christian  toward  God.  "  The  fear 
of  the  Lord/'  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  "is  the 
beginnmg  of  wisdom."  So  important  is  tliis  sentiment 
to  constitute  true  piety,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  phrase 
more  frequently  used  in  the  Scriptures,  to  denote  a 
pious  man,  than  that  of  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  f  and 
none  by  which  impiety  is  so  often  designated,  as  tlie 
negative  of  this  very  expression,  a  destitution  of  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  Reverence  or  fihal  fear,  a  dread  of 
the  displeasure  of  a  holy  and  sovereign  God,  a  fear  of 
oflending  a  glorious  Creator^  a  kind  Preserver,  a  boun- 
tiful Benefactor,  is  indeed  a  most  rational  feehng,  and 
a  most  efficient  principle  of  holy  action.  It  is  a  sen- 
timent becomuig  not  only  imperfect  saints  on  earth, 
but  angels  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  in 
heaven.  "  A  reverential  fear  of  God,''  says  one,  "is  a 
temper,  arising  from  an  apprehension  of  his  majesty 
and  supreme  excellency,  as  Job  intimates :  *  Shall  not 
his  exceUency  make  you  afraid,  and  his  dread  fall  up- 
on*you  ?'  It  proceeds  from  a  view  of  the  infinite  dis- 
tance between  him  and  us;  not  only  as  ^ he  is  in 
heaven  and  we  upon  earth,'  but  because  we  and  *  aU 
nations  before  him  are  as  nothmg,  and  counted  to 
him  as  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.*  It  is  founded 
in  his  absolute  superiority  over  us  and  our  entire  de- 
pendence on  him,  as  he  is  the  Creator  and  we  the 
creatures  of  his  power,  as  he  is  the  Giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  and  we  the  pensioners  on  his  bounty, 
as  he  is  tlie  Shepherd  and  we  the  sheep  of  his  pasture. 
It  results  from  all  the  various  relations  in  which  we 
stand  to  him,  as  children  of  his  family,  as  servants  of 
I  his  house,  as  subjects  of  his  government  '  A  son 
■      honuretli  his  father,  and  a  servant  liis  master ;  if  I  be  a 
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is  my  fear,  saitk  fhe  Lord  of  hosts?'"  "^  Who^"  adcs  a 
prophet,  ^^  who  would  not  fear  thee,  O  thou  king  ^ 
nations?" 

But,  as  all  these  relations  between  us  and  our  God 
are  infinitely  more  interesting  and  important,  than  the 
corresponding  relations  on  earth ;  so  should  our  reve- 
rence  for  him  rise  infinitely  above  our  highest  regar(l 
for  human  connections  and  finite  authority.  Do  the 
hosts  of  heaven  surround  the  throne  of  Grod  with 
reverence  ?  Are  the  seraphim  represented  as  "  covei^ 
ing  their  faces  with  their  wings,"  and  saying  one  to 
another,  ^^  holy  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts  ?"  Do  those, 
who  according  to  their  measure  are  perfect  in  holiness 
and  happy  in  heaven,  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  of 
the  Lamb,  saying,  "Great  and  marvellous  are  thy 
works.  Lord  Gk)d  Almighty;  just  and  true  are  thy  waysi 
thou  king  of  saints ;  who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord, 
and  glorify  thy  name ;  for  thou  art  holy?"  Is  it  true, 
my  hearers,  that  the  purest  created  intelligences  thus 
adore  the  infinitely  holy  Jehovah  with  profound  reve- 
rence ;  and  shall  not  we  come  before  him  with  reve- 
rence and  godly  fear  ?  Can  there,  indeed,  be  any  piety 
in  fallen  man,  while  he  casts  ofi*the  fear  of  the  Lord? 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  between  this 
fear  in  sinful  man  and  that  which  exists  in  holy  an- 
gels and  glorified  spirits,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a 
wide  difference.  For  in  them  there  can  be  no  fear  of 
his  wrath,  no  apprehension  of  being  cast  ofi*  fix)m  his 
&vor  and  banished  fi-om  the  presence  of  his  glory. 
Their  state  is  fixed ;  their  eternal  felicity  is  sure ;  in 
them  perfect  love  excludes  all  servile  fear,  all  appre- 
hensions of  danger,  all  considerations  of  terror.  But 
who  on  the  earth  has  reached  this  condition  of  angels, 
this  state  of  sinless  perfection  and  complete  holiness  ? 
Who  among  us  is  authorized  to  dismiss  all  anxiety, 
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H^Iest  after  all  his  hopes,  he  should  himself  become  a 

■  caet-away  ?  Ahhough  imperfection  attaches  to  the 
H  reverence  of  saints  on  earth,  as  well  as  to  every  other 
I  sentiment  and  feeling  of  their  hearts;  still  is  reveren- 
tial fear  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  piety ;  and 
in  proportion  to  their  increase  of  grace  and  advance- 
ment in  hohness,  will  be  the  purity  and  depth  of  their 
reverence  for  the  Majesty  of  heaven  and  earth.     La 

I  the  same  degree,  we  may  add,  will  they  strive  with 
watchfulness  and  solicitude,  to  avoid  every  approach 
to  irreverence,  in  thouglit,  word  and  deed. 
2.  Love  to  God  is  another  essential  part  of  piety. 
This,  therefore,  denotes  one  of  the  feeUngs  included 
under  the  general  term  godlmess.  So  important,  in- 
deed, is  supreme  love  to  God  in  the  Christian  system, 
^  that  the  precept  by  which  it  is  enjoined,  is  denominated 
f  "the  first  and  great  commandment:"  "Thou  slialt 
love  the  Lord  tliy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  witli  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;   this  is  the  first  and 

I  great  commandment/' 
But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  love  to  God  ?  and  how 
may  we  be  able  to  determine  whether  we  truly  love 
him?  In  answer  to  these  inquiries,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  love  is  an  aftection  of  the  h€ai%  impljing  attach- 
I        ment,   confidence  and  esteem,  in  proportion  to  the 

■  worthiness  of  the  object  beloved.  The  love  of  God^ 
therefore,  wherever  it  exists,  must  of  necessitj^  be  a 
ntpreme  love.  It  admits  of  no  rival :  **  If  any  man  love 
the  world,'^  saith  an  apostle,  *'  the  love  of  \\ie  Father  is 
not  in  him."  The  infinite  perfections  and  unparalleled 
amiableness  of  the  object  must  render  this  superior  to 
all  other  affections,  paramount  to  all  other  attach- 
ments.  It  will,  wherever  it  exists,  regulate  our  re- 
gard to  all  other  beings.  It  will  control  all  otlier 
feelings  and  principles  of  action.     It  is  a  flame,  which 
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waters  cannot  quench.  It  is  a  current,  which  motin- 
tains  cannot  stop.  It  is  a  chain,  which  the  pow^ 
ers  of  earth  and  hell  cannot  break;  ^4t  is  stionger 
than  death."  ^  Neither  death  nor  life,"  said  an  apostte^ 
^^nor  angels,  nor  principahties^  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come ;  nor  height  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  Grod,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord -' 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  operatians 
of  this  supreme  Christian  affection  are  precisely  fhe 
same  in  all  Christians,  nor  equally  perceptible  in  the 
same  person,  at  all  timea  The  principle,  indeed,  is 
the  same,  in  all  who  possess  it,  under  all  circamf- 
stances  in  which  they  can  be  placed;  but  the  operas 
tions  of  it  vary,  according  to  the  yarious  temperaments 
of  mind  and  the  pecuUar  vicissitudes  of  life.  In  one 
it  may  glow  with  rapture  and  burst  forth  into  ecstasy 
of  joy ;  in  another,  it  may  never  rise  above  a  feeling 
of  calm  delight,  nor  produce  in  its  operations  BjojUnag 
more,  than  cheerful  serenity  of  temper  and  sweet 
complacency  of  mind.  In  the  same  person^  at  diflfei^ 
ent  times  and  under  different  circumstances,  it  may 
consist  in  different  exercises ;  sometimes  in  the  exev^ 
cise  of  calm  submission,  sometimes  of  confident  hope, 
sometimes  of  ardent  desire,  sometimes  of  devout  gn^ 
tude. 

But  notwithstanding  this  variety  in  the  experience 
<^  different  Christians,  and  even  in  the  feelings  of  the 
same  person,  at  different  times,  the  leading  featuies 
of  love  to  God  are  always  the  same ;  and  its  essential 
properties,  upon  investigation,  may  always  be  discov-^ 
ered  in  the  heart,  where  it  dwells.  For  it  always  in^ 
eludes  complacency  in  the  contemplation  of  the  divine 
character,  reconcihation  to  the  divine  will,  submission 
to  the  divine  authority,  and  regard  to  the  divine  glory. 
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In  order,  therefore,  to  learn,  whether  we  da,  indeed, 
love  Grod,  it  is  not  necessary,  that  we  should  compare 
ourselves  \vith  otliers,  nor  even  witli  onrst^lves  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  peculiarities  of  this  love,  wliich 
result  from  peculiar  temperaments  of  mind,  or  which 
depend  on  peciihar  circumstances  of  situation  in  life, 
we  may  leave  out  of  the  account  Hut  we  must  in- 
quire, whether  we  possess  tlie  essential  ingredients, 
the  common  properties^  the  universal  characteristics, 
of  this  aiiection. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  if  you  truly  love 
Grod,  you  will  love  his  whole  character ;  you  will  be 
pleased  with  all  liis  attributes ;  you  will  contemplate 
his  holiness,  justice  and  goodness,  with  approbation ; 
yon  Will  esteem  him  not  for  any  particular  attribute, 
viewed  alone  and  made  to  conceal  the  rest ;  but  for 
the  glory  and  excellency  of  the  whole,  viewed  together, 
18  they  exist  and  are  displayed  in  harmony.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  too,  that  if  you  love  God,  you  will  feel 
reconciled  to  his  will,  in  all  things  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances; you  will  acquiesce,  without  murmuring, 
in  the  dispensations  of  his  providence ;  you  will  bear, 
with  patience,  the  corrections  of  his  hand ;  you  ^11 
rejoice  in  his  government ;  you  will  say,  with  truth 
and  sincerity,  *^not  my  will,  but  thine,  O  Father  in 
heaven,  be  done/'  Let  it  be  remembered,  likewise, 
that  if  you  love  God,  yon  will  love  his  service,  and  be 
submissive  to  his  atithority ;  you  will  consent  unto  his 
law,  that  it  is  holy,  just  and  good ;  you  wUl  esteem  all 
his  precepts,  concerning  all  things,  to  be  right;  you 
will  not  reject  the  counsel  of  God  in  a  single  doctrine 
taught  in  his  word,  nor  wish  to  have  one  of  his  com- 
mands cancelled  ;  you  will  receive  with  meekness  the 
ingrafted  word,  and  yield  a  cheerful  obedience  to  all 
his  requisitions.     Let  it  be  remembered,  hnaUy,  that  if 
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you  love  God,  you  will  regard  his  glory.  In  all  your 
plans  of  life,  in  all  your  secular  employments,  in  your 
various  pursuits  and  habitual  deportment,  this  regard 
will  furnish  your  leading  motives,  your  governing 
principle,  the  ultimate  object  of  your  desires ;  "  whether 
you  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  you  do,"  you  will  har 
bitually  strive  to  "  do  all  to  the  glory  of  GoA" 

3*  I  might  add,  that  gratitude  for  divine  favors  is 
another  essential  branch  of  piety.  But  this  is,  in  re- 
aUty,  included  in  the  general  idea  of  love  to  God.  It 
is,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  a  peculiar  exercise, 
though  a  very  important  exercise,  of  that  affection* 
It  is  loving  him,  who  first  loved  us,  because  he  first 
loved  us.  So  numerous  are  the  blessings,  both  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual,  which  we  are  continually  receiving 
from  our  heavenly  Father ;  so  completely  are  we  de- 
pendent on  his  goodness  for  all  our  enjoyments  in 
this  life,  and  on  his  mercy  for  all  our  hopes  of  felicity 
in  a  future  state,  that  an  ingenuous  mind  connected 
with  a  renewed  heart,  cannot  fail  to  view  this  mani- 
fold goodness  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to  him,  fix>m 
whom  Cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
If  our  hearts,  through  grace,  have  become  susceptible 
of  holy  emotion,  we  cannot  but  exercise  gratitude  to 
Him  who  gave  us  existence,  and  hath  sustained  us  in 
life ;  who  hath  prepared  for  us  a  habitation,  and  loaded 
us  with  benefits ;  who  hath  even  sent  his  Son  to  re- 
deem us  from  sm,  and  save  us  from  everlasting  de- 
struction ;  the  riches  of  whose  grace  are  beyond  esti- 
mation, and  the  extent  of  whose  love  to  us  is  without 
a  parallel,  even  "  passing  knowledge."  The  time  al- 
lotted to  this  discourse,  however,  will  not  permit  us 
to  puraue  this  branch  of  our  subject  Let  us  proceed, 
therefore,  as  was  proposed, 

n  To  consider,  very  briefly,  what  are  the  proper 
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manifestations  and  expressions  of  these  feelings  and 
mtinients  of  piety. 

1,  The  iirst  and  most  appropriate  expression  of  pious 
sentiment^  I  remark,  is  reliffious  worship.  Those  who 
truly  love  and  fear  God,  will  statedly  perform  the  va* 
rious  acts  of  devotion,  which  he  has  prescribed  They 
will  pray  unto  him,  and  praise  his  name.  They  will 
adore  his  perfections,  confess  their  sins  before  him,  and 
render  thanks  unto  him  for  all  his  benefits.  They  will 
enter  into  their  closets,  and  pray  to  their  Father,  who 
seeth  in  secret  Nor  will  they  forsake  the  assembling 
of  themselves  to^etlier,  at  the  appointed  seasons  for 
social  worship.  These  external  acts  of  devotion,  it 
must  be  admitted,  may  all  be  imitated,  at  least  occa- 
sionally and  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  hypocrite  ;  and 
when  they  are  performed  vrithout  corresponding  senti- 
ments and  feelings,  they  are  mere  formaUty  and  sol- 
emn  mockery.  Still  they  are  essential  to  the  advance- 
ment, and  even  to  the  existence  of  pious  sentiment 
You  may  have  the  form  of  godliness  without  the  pow- 
er; but  you  cannot  have  the  power  without  tlie  fonn. 
Without  some  form,  some  mode  of  manifestation,  some 
outward  expression,  the  inwiird  grace  cannot  exist, 
much  less  glow  in  the  bosom.  Out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart,  the  mouth  will  speak.  The  pious  soul 
will  pray.  Love  will  produce  praise ;  adoration  will 
flow  from  reverence  ;  and  gratitude  will  utter  itself  in 
strains  of  thanksgiving.  He,  who  feels  the  sentiments 
of  piety»  will  give  vent  to  his  feelings  by  frequent,  by 
stated,  by  habitual  acts  of  devotion.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  want  of  candor  and  charity,  which  compels  us 
to  say,  that  those  who  voluntarily  forsake  the  house  of 
God,  the  family  altar  and  the  closet  of  devotion,  are 
desiittfte  of  piety,  and  are  altogether  unprepared  for  the 
exercises  and  enjojTnents  of  heaven,  ^iWP 
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A  truly  pious  man  willingly  and  cheeiiully  obeys 
the  precepts,  which  enjoin  the  duties  of  devotioUi 
Indeed,  he  scarcely  needs  the  authority  of  a  command^ 
to  induce  him  to  worship  GUkL  He  loves  the  service. 
It  is  his  meat  and  diink  to  do  the  will  of  his  Heavenly 
Father.  To  him  praise  is  comely  and  prayer  is  pleas* 
ant  He  remembers  the  Sabbath  to  keep  it  holy;  and 
to  him  the  Sabbath  is  a  delight  He  is  glad  when  the 
returning,  consecrated  season  invites  him  to  his  closet^ 
to  the  family  altar,  or  to  the  house  of  God  To  every 
prescribed  act  of  devotion,  whether  secret  or  publicy 
private  or  social,  he  faithfully  and  cheerfully  attends ; 
and  he  desires  and  even  rejoices  to  walk  in  all  the  or- 
dinances of  the  Lord. 

2.  But  direct  acts  of  devotion  and  habitual  atten* 
dance  on  the  prescribed  ordinances  of  religious  wOr* 
ship,  are  not  the  only  appropriate  expressions  of  piety. 
It  may  be  expressed,  likewise,  by  uniform  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  in  all  the  duties  of  social  life ;  or 
rather  this  mode  of  expressing  pious  sentiment,  is  al- 
ways connected  with  direct  acts  of  worship,  where  the 
heart  is  right  and  the  worship  sincere.  '^  If  ye  love 
me,"  said  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  ^^  ye  will  keep 
my  words ;  and  an  inspired  apostle  has  added :  ^'  this 
is  the  love  of  God,  that  ye  keep  his  commandmenta" 
Indeed,  without  this  habitual  obedience  to  the  express 
commands  of  Heaven,  without  a  general  consistency 
of  deportment  in  our  daily  conversation,  occasional 
acts  of  worship  afford  no  substantial  proof  of  genuine 
piety. 

We  may  subjoin,  finally,  that  sentiments  of  piety 
may  be  expressed  by  voluntary  exertions  to  promote 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness;  by  efforts  to 
spread  the  gospel,  to  reclaim  sinners,  to  advance  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  and  the  glory  of  God    Indeedi 
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without  participating  in  the  benevolent  operations^of  I 
the  day,  a  man  can  hardly  be  considered  a  pious  man ; 
much  less  can  he  grow  in  grace  and  maintain  an  ele- 
vated Christian  character. 

In  reviewing  our  subject,  and  applying  it  to  our-  i 
selves,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to  the  following  in- 
quiries : 

1,  Do  we  reverence  the  Lord  Jehovah?     Do  we  fear  i 
to  sin  against  him  ?     Is  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ever  be-  I 
fore  our  eyes?    Does  **his  excellency  make  us  afraid;"  I 
and   do  we  come  before  his  presence  with  humility, 
reverence  and  godly  fear?     Or  are  we  of  tlie  number  , 
of  those  who  cast  off  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  restrain 
prayer ;  who  live  without  God  in  the  worlds  and  dis* 
vegard  his  rightful  authority ;  who  say,  at  least  practi- 
eiAjr  and  ^vith  impious  boldness :  "  Who  is  the  Al* 
might)",  that  we  should  fear  liim;    and  wliat  profit 
shall  we  have  if  we  pray  unto  him  ?"     O,  how  many 
are  speaking  peace  to  their  souls ;  while  there  is  no 
peace  for  them !     How  many  are  contending  with  the 
Almighty;  lifting  their  feeble  arm  against  the  heavens, 
and  even  "  running  upon  the  thick  bosses  of  his  buck- 
ler!''     O,  let  not  ray  soul  be  gathered  with  such !     Let 
none  of  us,  my  hearers,  thus  seek  our  own  destruction 
in  continued  rebellion  against  God!     Let  us  not  walk 
in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  stand  in  the  way  of 
sinners,  nor  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful ! 

2.  Do  we  love  the  Lord  oiur  God  with  all  the  heart, 
with  all  the  mind,  and  with  all  the  strength  ?     Is  our 
attachment  to  him  and  his  service  more  powerful  tlian 
all  other  attachments?     Is  there  no  rival  to  him  in 
our   affections?      Is  this   love  stronger  than  death?  ' 
Can  nothing   separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  in  | 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord?   We  need  not  ask  for  strength  I 
of  emotion  and  high  degrees  of  ardor.     We  need  not 
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inqnire  for  pecaliar  frames  of  feeling,  resulting  firom 
the  excitement  of  pecaliar  temperaments  and  special 
occasions.  All  these  may  be  well  in  their  place ;  and 
they  serve  to  diversify  Christian  experience ;  but  they 
furnish  not  the  best,  much  less  the  only  criterion  of 
Christian  character.  But  the  love  of  God,  which  all 
Christians  must  possess,  is  a  principle  rather  than  an 
emotion ;  a  principle  of  confidence  and  holy  attach- 
ment ;  it  is  an  enduring  sentiment,  rather  than  a  tern* 
porary  feeling ;  it  is  a  steady,  absorbing,  controlling  b£* 
fection.  Let  us,  then,  see,  that  a  love  such  as  thisi 
has  found  a  lodgment  in  our  bosoms ;  and  let  us  not 
be  satisfied  with  anything  which  possesses  not  these 
high  characteristics. 

3.  Are  we  grateful  to  God  for  all  his  blessings,  for 
creating  goodness,  preserving  mercy  and  redeeming 
grace  ?  Do  we  love  him  who  first  loved  us  ?  Does 
the  love  of  Christ  constrain  us?  Are  we  deeply  af- 
fected and  suitably  influenced  by  a  view  of  the  won- 
drous love  and  infinite  mercy  of  God,  in  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord? 

4.  Do  we  express  these  sentiments  of  piety  by  ap- 
propriate acts  of  private  and  social  worship,  by  a  de- 
vout and  regular  attendance  on  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  gospel,  by  habitual  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  by 
embracing  every  opportunity  and  using  all  our  influ- 
ence to  glorify  God,  in  advancing  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness  and  feUcity  among  men  ? 

These  inquiries,  my  hearers,  are  important  for  us 
alL  If  made  with  earnestness  and  sincerity,  and  faith- 
fully applied  to  ourselves,  they  will  lead  to  self-knowl- 
edge. And  who  would  not  wish  to  know  himself; 
and  learn  what  spirit  he  is  of?  Who  can  desire  to 
remain  ignorant  of  his  own  character  and  state  and 
prospects?     Who,  indeed,  is  so  hardened  in  sin,  so 
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reckless  of  consequences,  and  indifferent  to  his  own 
happiness  and  future  destiny,  as  never  to  feel  the  so- 
licitude expressed  by  the  Christian  poet : 

Tie  a  point  I  long  to  know, 
Oft  it  causes  anxious  thought, 
Do  I  lore  the  Lord  or  no  ? 
Am  I  his,  or  am  I  not  ? 

Ify  then,  you  wish  to  know  your  own  character  and 
state,  and  learn  whether  you  possess  the  spirit  of  god- 
liness and  genuine  piety,  enter  seriously  on  this  course 
of  inquiry,  and  subject  yourself  to  rigid  examination. 
Consider  your  ways.  Examine  your  hearts.  Ascer- 
tain whether  the  fear  of  God  is  before  your  eyes ;  and 
the  love  of  Grod  shed  abroad  in  your  hearts. 

In  conclusion^  I  add ;  let  all  who  have  hitherto  Uved 
without  Grod  in  the  world,  and  regardless  of  his  au- 
thority, repent  and  return  unto  hiin  with  all  their 
hearts.  Let  them  remember,  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  and  let  them  no  longer 
listen  to  the  instruction,  which  causeth  to  err,  nor  yield 
to  the  stupifying  suggestions  of  the  great  adversary  of 
God  and  man.  And  let  those  who  possess  a  spirit  of 
piety,  cultivate  and  cherish  this  spirit  Stir  up,  my 
brethren,  the  gift  that  is  in  you.  Improve  the  means 
of  grace  within  your  reach.  "  Giving  all  diligence, 
add  to  your  faith — godliness."  Denying  ungodliness 
and  every  worldly  lust,  live  soberly  and  righteously 
and  godly  in  the  present  world ;  looking  unto  Jesus 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  who  for  the  joy 
that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame ;  and  is  now  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  God ;  where  may  we  all  finally  meet, 
and  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. — 
Amen. 

18 
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OlTIirO  ALL  DILIOXNCK,  ADD  TO  TOUS  FAITH  TXBTUE,  AKI>  TO  TnTUB 
KKOWLXDOS,  AND  TO  KHOWLEDOB  TBXPEBANCB,  AITB  TO  TBMPBBAXCS  Mk- 
TIBNCB,  AMJ>  TO  PATIBHCB  OODLIIfBSS,  AlTD  TO  OODUKSaS  BSOTHEEXiT 
KIMDNB88,    AND  TO  BBOTHBRLT  KIXDITESS    CHABITT. 

Bt  a  very  natural  and  obvious  figure  of  speech,  the 
term  brethren^  which  in  its  primitive  signification  de- 
notes the  relation  between  children  of  the  same  pe^ 
rents,  has  been  used  to  designate  any  intimate  and 
endearing  connection  among  men.  Hence  persons 
of  the  same  profession  and  employment  in  life,  of  the 
same  rank  and  office  in  society,  of  die  same  sentiments 
and  feelings  on  any  interesting  subject,  have  firequent- 
ly  recognized  these  social  and  civil  relations,  by  adopt- 
ing and  mutually  applying  the  appellation  of  brethren. 
With  pecuHar  propriety,  therefore,  has  this  term,  with 
its  derivatives,  been  employed  to  denote  the  intimate 
connection  which  exists  among  Christians.  Redeemed 
from  the  same  bondage  of  sin,  and  brought  into  the 
same  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God ;  cultivat- 
ing the  same  temper,  forming  the  same  character  and 
contending  against  the  same  spiritual  enemies,  possess- 
ing the  same  leading  sentiments,  cherishing  the  same 
hopes  and  looking  forward  to  the  same  blessed  im- 
mortaUty,  they  may  well  be  denominated  brethren, 
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viewed  as  children  of  the  same  family,  and  expected 
to  exercise  toward  each  other  the  love  of  brethren  and 
to  peribrra  the  otiices  of  brotherly  kindness.  Accord- 
ingly this  appellation  was  in  very  familiar  use  among 
the  primitive  Christians,  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  sa- 
cred epistles ;  and  tJie  union,  tender  aliection  and  niu- 
tual  kind  offices  wliich  it  implies,  are  there  forcibly 
and  repeatedly  inculcated.  "  To  love  the  brethren,'' 
**  to  do  good,  especially  to  the  house-hold  of  faith,"  "  to 
be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another,  forgi\TJig  one  an- 
otlier;'  *'  to  add  to  faith — brotherly  kindness,"  are  in- 
junctions upon  Christians,  which  occupy  a  distinguish- 
ed place  in  the  writings  of  their  inspired  teachers.  In- 
deed, the  manifestation  of  the  temper  and  disposition, 
which  this  fraternal  relation  requires,  is  made  a  distin- 
guishing criterion  of  a  sincere  Cliristian  profession. 
"  By  this,"  said  the  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  "  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  an- 
other." "We  know,"  saith  the  apostle  John,  **lhat 
we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life ;  because  we 
love  the  brethren."  It  is  added :  **  if  any  man  love 
not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God,  whom  he  liath  not  seen?" 

That  part  of  our  text,  which  comes  now  under  con- 
sideration; and  which  will  furnish  the  subject  of  the 
present  lecture,  requires  Christians  to  exercise  the  feel- 
ings and  perform  the  offices,  which  result  from  their 
lelation  to  each  other  as  brethren :  **  Add  to  your  faith 
— brotherly  kindness." 

In  discoursing  on  this  subject,  I  shall  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing method : 

L  I  shall  attempt  a  description  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness^ or  love  of  the  brethren,  or  that  pecuhar  affection, 
■      which  Christians  owe  to  Christians,  as  such. 
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flows  directly  from  the  relation  which  exists  among 
the  true  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  is,  therefore,  natural, 
reasonable  and  even  necessary  to  constitute  a  man  a 
Christian  and  render  him  happy  and  useful  in  life. 

in  I  shall  point  out  some  of  the  proper  expressions 
of  this  fraternal  affection;  or,  in  other  words,  describe 
and  enforce  the  peculiar  duties  of  this  intimate  and 
endearing  relation  among  Christians. 

L  That  trait  of  (he  Christian  character,  which  is  de- 
noted by  the  terms,  brotherb/  kindness^  or  love  of  the 
brethren,  though  not  a  distinct  affection  of  the  new- 
bom  soul,  is  nevertheless  a  pecuUar  modification  of 
love  or  charity ;  and  it  is  distinguished  from  the  gene- 
ral principle  by  its  pecuUar  operations  and  manifesta- 
tions. It  is  more  intellectual  and  disinterested  than 
natural  affection  and  instinctive  attachment  It  is, 
also,  more  impassioned  and  intensive  than  general  be- 
nevolence and  universal  charity.  In  our  text  it  is  in- 
troduced as  if  it  were  something  different  firom  charity 
or  benevolence,  and  yet  it  is  unquestionably  nothing 
but  charity,  peculiarly  modified,  limited  to  peculiar 
objects  and  implying  peculiar  strength  of  attachment 
Wherever  it  exists,  it  yields  the  fruits  of  peace  and 
complacency,  and  diffuses  the  sweet  influences  of 
union  of  spirit  and  harmony  of  soul.  Charity  is  love 
in  general ;  love  embracing  both  friends  and  enemies ; 
love  to  all  mankind.  It  cannot,  therefore,  necessarily 
include  complacency  in  the  objects  which  it  embracea 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  these  objects,  such  as  person- 
al enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
must  excite,  in  Christians,  feelings  opposite  to  com- 
placency, approbation  and  confidence.  Nothing  in- 
deed, is  essential  to  it,  but  good  wiUy  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote human  fehcity,  a  disposition  to  do  good  to  all,  as 
we  have  ability  and  opportunity.    But  brotherly  love 
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not  only  includes  good  will  and  benevolent  feelings  to 
the  brethren,  (for  these,  as  we  before  observed,  the 
Christian  must  exercise  toward  all,  not  excepting  per- 
sonal enemies,)  but  it  includes,  likewise,  at  least  in  a 
measure,  attachment  to  the  persons,  approbation  of 
the  character  and  complacency  in  the  society  of  the 
brethren.  Like  charity,  brotherly  kindness  is  long  suf- 
fering, thinketh  no  evil  and  hopeth  all  things ;  it  sin- 
cerely desires  and  constantly  endeavors  to  do  good. 
So  far,  these  sister  graces  walk  hand  in  hand ;  so  far, 
indeed,  they  are  not  distinguishable  from  each  other. 
But  beyond  this,  their  offices  and  operations  are  dis- 
tinctly marked.  Brotherly  love  confines  her  peculiar 
and  distinctive  labors  to  the  household  of  faith ;  while 
charity  suffers  neither  character,  nor  sentiment,  nor 
profession,  to  restrain  her  difiusive  spirit  or  circum- 
scribe the  sphere  of  her  operations  In  a  word,  broth- 
erly kindness  is  charity,  operating  in  a  Umited  circle 
and  with  pecuhar  intensity  of  feeling  and  strength  of 
attachment  It  is  always  in  a  measure  pleased,  fre- 
quently delighted,  with  the  objects  which  it  embraces ; 
and  it  embraces  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  sincerity  and  truth ;  at  least,  all  who  make  a  credi- 
ble profession  of  religion. 

It  is  true ;  the  complacency,  confidence  and  warm 
attachment,  which  constitute  brotherly  love,  will  vary 
in  degree ;  not  only  with  our  growth  in  grace ;  but  ac- 
cording to  our  views  of  the  perfection  or  imperfection 
of  the  persons  who  call  it  into  exercise.  To  those, 
whose  sentiments,  tempers  and  conduct  we  entirely 
approve,  we  shall  of  course  be  most  strongly  attached. 
In  those  whose  Christian  charactera  are  more  doubt- 
ful, we  shall  place  less  confidence  and  feel  less  com- 
placency. But  for  all,  who  profess  to  be  Christians, 
and  who,  by  their  holy  lives  and  conversation,  raise  in 
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our  minds  the  hope  that  they  are  indeed  Christians; 
although  «rror  and  imperfection  are  still  obviously  at* 
tached  to  them,  and  to  some  of  them  in  a  high  degree; 
for  all  such,  I  say,  if  we  are  ourselves  Christians^  we 
shall  feel  an  affection,  which  we  cannot  feel  for  other 
men,  for  those  who  are  not  Christians,  for  the  impeni- 
tent and  unbelieving,  for  the  "  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ" 

£L  We  proceed  to  show,  as  was  proposed,  that  this 
love  of  the  brethren,  this  mutual  affection  between 
Christians,  flows  directly  fit>m  their  relation  as  breth- 
ren of  the  same  spiritual  family ;  and  is,  therefore,  nat- 
ural, reasonable  and  even  necessary  to  constitute  a 
man  a  real  Christian. . 

1.  Brotherly  kindness  is  natural  to  Christians.  By 
this,  however,  I  do  not  mean^  that  the  excluave  affec- 
tion, which  exists  among  Christians,  is  natural  to  them, 
as  men;  that  it  is  a  spontaneous  production  of  the 
natural  and  unrenewed  heart  On  the  contrary,  by 
nature  they  are  children  of  wrath,  even  as  othem. 
Depraved  and  selfish,  full  of  pride  and  vanity,  subject 
to  anger,  envy  and  malice,  unrenewed  men  are  not 
naturally  inclined  to  acts  of  mutual  kindness  and  the 
exercise  of  disinterested  affection.  Their  natural 
state  is  not  that  of  love  and  peace ;  but  it*seems  mther 
to  be  one  of  strife,  emulation  and  war.  Hence  the 
Scriptures  affirm^  that  "  jBrom  those  lusts,  which  war  in 
our  members,  proceed  wars  and  fightings ;  and  hence^ 
it  is  added,  "out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts" 
and  every  evU  word  and  work.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
ascribe  any  of  the  fruits  of  disinterested  affection  to 
men  in  their  natural  and  unrenewed  state.  Indeed, 
all  the  divisions,  mutual  jealousies,  and  occasional 
contentions,  which  still  remain  among  real  Christiansi 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  same  source,  to  the  remain* 
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ing  portion  of  comipt  nature  in  them,  to  unsubdued 
passions  and  unsanctified  affections.  But  as  far  as 
they  are  renewed  after  the  image  of  God,  as  far  a^ 
they  possess  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  as  far  as  they 
are  assiniiiated  to  the  character  of  Christ ;  so  far  are 
they  united  in  the  bonds  of  brotherly  love,  so  far 
this  discriminating  affection  has  become  natural  to 
them.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  for  them  to  obey  the  pre- 
cept, which  requires  them  to  *4ove  one  another."  Be- 
ing redeemed  by  the  same  blood,  sanctified  by  tlie 
same  Spirit,  engaged  in  the  same  high  pursuit,  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  principles  and  motiveSj  they  can 
scarcely  fail  to  feel  a  pecuhar  s)aiipathy  with  each 
other,  a  peculiar  attaclmient  to  each  other,  a  pecuhar 
interest  in  each  other's  welfare. 

The  new  command  to  Christians,  to  "  love  one  an- 
other/* we  repeat,  is  not  therefore  a  hard  command. 
The  disposition  to  obey  springs  up  simultaneously 
with  the  application  of  the  precept  If  we  love  not 
the  brethren,  it  is  because  we  do  not,  in  truth,  belong 
to  the  holy  frntemitj,  because  we  are  not,  ourselves, 
Christians. 

But  brotherly  love  is  not  only  natural  to  a  Christian ; 
but  it  is  reamnable  and  proper,  that  he  should  cherish 
and  habitually  exercise  the  affection.  Let  it  not  be 
accounted  bigotry  in  us,  nor  set  down  against  us,  as  a 
mark  of  illibcrality,  that  we  do  not  recommend,  that 
the  same  kind  and  degree  of  love  should  be  cherislied 
toward  infidels  and  careless  sinners,  which  we  exer- 
cise towards  the  disciples  of  Christ  and  the  members 
of  his  mystical  body.  The  wicked  have  their  proper 
place  in  the  affections  of  Christians.  For  them  we 
desire  to  cultivate^  and  toward  them  we  would  exer- 
cise, the  most  enlarged  benevolence,  the  most  en- 
lightened charity,  the  most  perfect  good  will.     We 
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desire  their  happiness.  We  would  entreat  them  to 
become  Christians,  that  they  may  be  objects  of  Chris- 
tian complacency,  as  well  as  of  Christian  philanthropy. 
We  would  do  everjrthing  in  our  power  to  turn  them 
from  the  error  of  their  ways  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just 
But  to  approve  of  their  conduct,  to  put  confidence  in 
their  professions^  to  feel  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
their  characters ;  while  they  reject  the  Saviour,  con- 
tinue in  sin,  and  remain  practical  enemies  of  Grod,  is 
not  only  not  required  of  us,  but  it  is  altogether  impos- 
sible. Were  it  possible  to  treat  them  as  we  treat 
Christians,  such  treatment  would  not  be  charity,  but  a 
kind  of  cruel  kindness,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  which 
would  serve  to  blind  their  minds,  stupify  their  con- 
sciences, and  endanger  their  immortal  soula 

The  reasonableness  and  importance  of  brotherly 
love  among  Christians,  however,  are  seen  principally 
in  its  tendency  to  promote  their  mutual  improvement 
in  holiness  and  preparation  for  heaven,  and  in  its  in- 
fluence in  recommending  their  religion  to  others. 
How  often  are  the  hearts  of  those  who  mourn  in  Zion 
comforted,  and  the  hands  of  the  weak  Christian 
strengthened,  by  the  counsel  and  support  of  their  sym- 
pathizing brethren !  How  often,  too,  are  they  grieved 
and  discouraged,  by  the  unkind  treatment  and  cruel 
neglect  of  false  brethren !  How  often,  likewise,  is  re- 
proach brought  upon  the  Christian  name,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  triumph  put  into  the  mouth  of  scofiers,  by 
the  contentions  of  hypocritical  professors  of  religion  ! 
We  may  add,  how  would  it  silence  objections  against 
Christianity,  if  all  who  profess  to  believe  it,  would  act 
according  to  its  true  spirit ;  if  it  could  be  said  of  them, 
as  it  was  said  of  the  primitive  disciples  of  Christ: 
"  Behold  how  these  Christians  love  one  another !" 

It  is  ftirther  stated  in  our  second  general  proposition, 
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tEat  iSrotheriy  love,  at  least  in  a  de^ee,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  constitute  the  Christian  character.  Jf  you 
feel  no  stronger  attachment  to  those,  whom  you  have 
reason  to  consider  as  real  Christians,  than  to  those  who 
evidently  are  not  Christians;  if  you  love  the  brethren 
no  more,  than  you  love  the  men  of  the  world ;  if  you 
feel  no  complacency  in  beholding  the  image  of  Christ 
in  tlie  character  of  liis  disciples,  you  certainty  possess 
not  his  spirit.  For,  as  we  before  observed,  an  inspired 
apostle  makes  this  a  test  of  Cliristian  experience,  when 
he  says :  **  We  know  tliat  we  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  because  we  love  tlie  brethren.'*  Not,  how- 
ever, to  enlarge  on  this  point,  wliich  is  so  clearly  and 
fuUy  estabUshed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospel,  I 
proceed, 

IIL  To  point  out  some  of  the  proper  expressions  of 
tills  fraternal  affection  ;  or  hi  other  words  to  describe 
and  enforce  the  peculiar  duties  of  brotherly  love 
among  Christians.  With  this  view  let  it  be  observed 
and  remembered,  that  these  pecuhar  duties  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  more  general  duties  of  benevolence. 
They  leave  us  free  to  obey  tlie  calls  of  charity,  to  do 
good  to  all  men  as  we  have  opportunity.  So  likewise, 
everythmg  which  charity  requires  Christians  to  do  for 
others,  brotherly  love  prompts  them  to  perform  for 
their  "  brethren  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the  gos- 
pel." Are  they  required  to  exercise  a  spirit  of  com- 
pas^on  and  forbearance  and  forgiveness  to  all  man- 
kiad?  Must  they  pray  even  for  those  who  persecute 
them,  and  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  unthankful  and 
injiuious?  Are  they  bound,  as  far  as  possible,  to  live 
in  peace  with  the  contentious,  and  seek  tlie  good  of 
the  wicked,  the  impenitent  and  unbeUeving?  Surely, 
then^  they  should  do  all  this,  and  with  pecuUar  cheer- 
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fulness  and  delight,  for  their  Christian  brethren.  The 
offices  of  brotherly  love,  however,  end  not  with  the 
requisitions  of  benevolence  and  mere  good  will  It 
adds  to  these,  the  offices  of  sacred  friendship,  holy 
companionship  and  the  complacency  and  sweet  com* 
munion  of  the  saints.  It  leads  those  who  possess  it, 
to  feel  a  peculiarly  strong  sympathy  in  the  trials^  to 
take  a  peculiarly  deep  interest  in  the  welfare,  and  to 
exercise  a  peculiarly  tender  regard  to  the  character 
and  reputation  of  their  fellow  disciples.  Christiaii 
charity  commands  us  to  ^^  do  good  to  all  men ;"  bat 
brotherly  kindness  requires  us  to  do  it,  "  especialfy  to 
the  household  of  faith."  If  you  are  truly  benevolent, 
you  will  be  always  ready,  as  far  as  your  abiUty  ex- 
tends, to  reUeve  the  distresses  of  your  fellow  men ;  but 
if  you  "  love  the  brethren,"  you  will,  as  I  said  before, 
feel  a  peculiar  sympathy  with  them  in  their  trials  and 
sufferings,  and  make  pecxdiar  efforts  and  sacrifices  foor 
their  reUef. 

Love  to  the  brethren  will  lead  us  likewise,  to 
guard  their  good  name,  with  great  care,  against  the 
shafts  of  calunmy.  Regard  to  truth  and  justice,  in- 
deed, will  not  suffer  us  to  misrepresent  the  cimduct  of 
any  man ;  nor  permit  us  to  sanction  the  slanderer  by 
an  approving  smile,  or  even  by  patient  silence.  But 
of  the  reputation  of  a  Christian  brother,  of  a  consistent 
professor  of  religion,  we  should  be  peculiarly  tender; 
and  if  we  are  duly  influenced  by  brotherly  kindneasi 
we  shall  spare  no  labor,  to  refute  the  charges  which 
falsehood  and  matice  have  raised  against  him;  and 
which  curiosity  and  inconsideration  delight  to  propa- 
gate. On  such  occasions,  we  have  need  of  zeal  and 
fortitude,  as  well  as  brotherly  kindness.  For  here  not 
only  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  the  individoal 
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slandered ;  but  the  cause  of  religion,  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  and  tlie  interests  of  immortal  souls,  are 
deeply  involved. 

Brotherly  kindness  requires,  moreover,  that  Chris* 
tian  brethren,  especially  those  who  are  situated  near 
to  each  other  and  are  members  of  the  same  Christian 
community^,  should  watch  over  one  another  in  love ; 
and  readdy  and  faithfully  impart  counsel  and  reproofj 
as  their  respective  characters  and  circumstances  may 
render  convenient  and  proper.  Benevolence,  indeed, 
requires  us,  often  to  give  a  word  of  exhortation,  coun- 
sel or  warning  to  the  impenitent  and  unbeUeving. 
But  the  relations  of  brotherhood  furnish  additional  rea- 
sons for  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  and  justify  the 
administering  of  more  pressing  exhortation  and  more 
direct  reproof  and  solemn  admonition. 

This  duty  of  Christian  brethren  to  each  other,  has 
been  deemed  of  so  much  iniportance,  as  to  be  recog- 
nized in  almost  all  church  covenants.  And  yet,  per- 
haps, there  is  no  Christian  duty  more  generally  and 
grievously  neglected.  How  many  are  there,  bound  to 
love  one  another  and  kindly  to  admonish  one  another, 
not  only  by  the  comnion  ties  of  a  Christian  profession, 
but  by  the  express  terms  of  a  sacred  contract  and  mu- 
tual covenant ;  who,  nevertheless,  pass  by  a  fallen  or 
wandering  brother,  with  as  little  sensibility  and  as 
much  neglect,  as  they  would  pass  an  entire  stranger ! 
My  brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  Neither 
the  fear  of  giving  ofience,  nor  the  apprehension  of  la- 
boring in  vain,  should  deter  us  from  a  pmdent  tender 
and  faithful  discharge  of  a  duty  so  positively  enjoined 
and  so  generally  acknowledged ;  a  duty  so  important 
to  mutual  improvement,  and  so  essential  to  the  honor 
of  tiie  Christian  name  and  the  elevation  and  efficiency 
of  the  Christian  character. 
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In  applying  the  subject,  I  add  a  few  words  of  ex- 
hortation. 

1.  Let  all  who  profess  to  be  Christians,  seriously  in- 
quire, whether  they  possess  this  mark,  this  distin- 
guishing trait  of  the  Christian  character ;  whether  they 
love  the  brethren ;  whether  they  are  influenced  by  a 
spirit  of  brotherly  kindness;  whether  they  love  all 
those  who,  as  they  have  reason  to  believe,  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  whether,  especially,  they  are  living 
in  the  habitual  discharge  of  the  various  duties  of 
brotherly  love  to  those  with  whom  they  are  con- 
nected by  the  special  ties  of  proximity,  similarity  of 
pursuits,  and  covenant  promise.  If  we  are  more  at- 
tached to  the  world  and  the  men  of  the  world,  than 
we  are  to  the  church  and  the  company  of  believers, 
we  cannot  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  the  followers  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  If  we  love  not  our  breth- 
ren, whom  we  have  seen,  how  can  we  love  God, 
whom  we  have  not  seen  ?  This,  my  brethren,  is  an 
inquiry,  peculiarly  important  at  the  present  time; 
when  there  are  so  many  exciting  causes  at  work,  to 
alienate  brethren ;  when  so  many  openly  despise  and 
revile  the  church  of  Grod,  and  continually  labor  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  discord  among  brethren,  and  draw  away 
unstable  souls  from  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the 
saints.  Let  us,  then,  be  serious  and  faithful  in  making 
the  inquiry,  and  in  applying  it  to  ourselves. 

2.  Let  all,  who  possess  the  spirit  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness, cherish  and  cultivate  this  heavenly  temper.  By 
familiar  Christian  intercourse,  by  friendly  counsel,  by 
tender  admonition  and  by  embracing  every  opportuni- 
ty for  the  exercise  and  outward  expression  of  brother- 
ly love,  let  them  strive  to  improve  the  affection  in 
themselves  and  recommend  it  to  others.  In  a  partic- 
ular manner,  let  them  be  kind  and  faithful  to  those 
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•with  whom  they  are  connected  by  the  special  and  en- 
dearing bonds  of  covenant  relation.  Often  sitting,  as 
ihey  do,  at  the  same  consecrated  table,  and  partaking 
of  Ihe  same  sacramental  elements,  let  them  be  of  one 
mind  and  one  spirit  Let  their  mutual  love  abound. 
Let  them  put  away  all  wrath  and  clamor  and  evil 
speaking ;  and  let  them  be  ^^  kind  one  to  another,  ten- 
der hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for 
Christ's  sake  has  forgiven  them."  Thus  will  the 
church,  in  which  they  are  associated,  become  "beauti- 
fid  as  Tirzah,  comely  as  Jerusalem  and  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners" — ^beautiful  to  them  that  love  the 
divine  law ;  and  to  all  who  continue  to  transgress  that 
holy  law,  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,  under  the 
Great  Captain  of  salvation,  marching  forward  to  con- 
quest and  to  glory.  Thus  wiJl  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
deemer be  honored,  true  religion  revived.  Christians 
edified  and  sinners  saved. 

Brethren,  the  feast  before  us  is  a  feast  of  love  ;*  de- 
signed to  promote  brotherly  love,  as  well  as  to  com- 
memorate redeeming  love.  While,  therefore,  we  re- 
member the  disinterested  and  unparalleled  love  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  love  Him  who  first  loved  us  and  gave 
himself  for  us,  let  us  not  forget  our  relation  to  the  re- 
deemed, for  whom  he  died ;  and  let  us  cherish  an 
unfeigned  love  for  the  brethren.  Let  us  "  add  to  our 
faith — ^brotherly  kindness."  When  we  sit  down  to  the 
feast  of  love,  let  love  abound ;  let  it  flow  from  heart  to 
heart,  and  glow  in  every  bosom.  "  Let  us  keep  the 
feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of 
maUce  and  wickedness;  but  with  the  unleavened 
bread  of  sincerity  and  truth." 

*  Deliyered  on  a  Commanion  Sabbath. 
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GiTINO  ALL  DILIOEKCE,  ADD  TO  TOUB  TAITH  TISTUE,  AVD  TO  YIXtVM 
KVOWLBDOa,  AND  TO  KVOWLBDOB  TKlfPKRAKCS,  AKD  TO  TBXTBKAirCB  FA- 
TinrCB,  AXD  TO  PATIBKCB  OODLIirK88|  AHD  TO  OODLIKXSfl  BBOTHXXLT 
KIKDICBSS,    Ain>  TO  BBOTHSBLT  KHTDKESS    CHABITT. 

Charity,  though  last  named  in  our  text,  is  not  the 
least  important  of  the  Christian  virtues.  On  the  con* 
trar7,  an  inspired  apostle,  comparing  faith,  hope  and 
charity,  has  expressly  said,  ^'the  greatest  of  these  is 
charity."  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  neither 
this  Christian  grace,  nor  any  other  which  goes  to  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  Christian  character,  can  exist- 
alone ;  much  less,  independently  of  Christian  faith. 
All  these  virtues  are  important  in  their  places,  all  are 
mutually  dependent,  all  spring  alike  from  the  same 
gracious  and  life-giving  principle,  all,  therefore,  are 
worthy  of  careful  and  diligent  cultivation ;  nor  can 
the  claims  of  any  one  of  them  be  safely  neglected. 
But  charity  holds  among  them  a  prominent  place,  and 
claims  peculiar  attention.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  com- 
prehensive sense  of  the  term,  the  essence  of  religion, 
tiie  consummation  of  faith,  the  crovim  of  humility,  ^^  the 
end  of  the  commandment,"  "the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
And  even  in  the  restricted  sense,  in  which  the  term  is 
used  in  our  text,  where  it  evidently  denotes  merely 
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^ove  to  man,  charity  is  a  crowning  virtue  in  the  Chris- 
tian system ;  and,  therefore,  wortliy  of  particular  at- 
tention and  diligent  cultivation. 

With  a  view  to  recommend  the  cultivation  of  this  i 
Christian  aflTectioii,  with  a  faithful  discharge  of  all  in- ' 
volved  duties ;  and  thus  to  enforce  the  last  part  of  the 
exhortation  in  our  text ;  '*  add  to  your  faith — charity," 
I  shall  endeavor,  as  accurately  as  I  can,  to  explain  the 
term ;  pointing  out  the  houndaries  between  this  and 
other  Christian  graces,  distinguishing  it  from  all  coun- 
terfeits, describing  its  nature,  and  showing  its  opera- 
tions and  etfects.  And  this  I  shall  attempt  to  do,  both 
negatively  and  positively,  I 

L  Negatively. — Under  this  general  head  of  discourse,  1 
I  observe, 

1.  That  charity,  as  the  term  is  used  in  our  text,  does 
not  comprehend  all  the  religious  aftections.  This  we 
have,  indeed,  already  intimated ;  but  it  is  proper  here 
to  state  the  fact  more  explicitly  and  iUustrate  it  more 
clearly.  Let  it  be  remembered,  theUj  that  the  terms 
charity  and  love  in  tiie  New  Testament,  are  translated 
from  the  same  original  Greek  word.  Of  course,  where 
the  sense  is  not  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
nor  by  the  import  of  tlie  context^  they  possess  the 
same  meaning  and  denote  precisely  the  same  thing. 
Thus  in  those  two  passages  of  the  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, already  quoted ;  in  one  of  which  he  says,  '*  love 
is  the  fidlilling  of  tiie  law,"  and  in  the  other,  **the  end 
of  the  commandment  is  charity,*'  the  original  word  be* 
ing  the  same,  the  subject  of  discourse  being  likewise 
the  same,  and  no  restricting  clause  being  added  to  eith- 
er, it  is  evident,  at  first  view,  that  the  teriBs  charity  and 
love  there  denote  the  same  universal  principle,  the 
exercise  both  of  pious  and  benevolent  alfections,  the 
spirit  and  substance  of  the  two  great  conmiands,  on 
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which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man !  But  it  is  equally  evident  that  both 
these  terms  are  sometimes  limited  and  restrained  in 
their  meaning,  either  by  some  qualifying  epithet,  or  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject  of  discourse.  Thus 
"love  to  Grod,"  "love  to  man,"  "love  of  the  brethren," 
are  phrases  denoting  each  a  peculiar  exercise  and 
manifestation  of  the  affections  of  the  Christian ;  and 
of  course  limiting  the  signification  of  the  term  love. 
So,  likewise,  the  term  charity  in  that  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  Christian  philanthropy,  in  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  is  by  the  de- 
scription itself  restricted  in  import,  and  seen,  at  once» 
to  be  confined  to  the  exercise  of  the  social  affections^ 
regulated  by  heavenly  wisdom  and  sanctified  by  di- 
vine grace.  In  our  text,  I  add,  the  term  is  obviously 
limited,  and  restricted  to  the  same  meaning  by  the 
connection  in  which  it  stands.  The  term  godliness^ 
as  we  stated  in  a  preceding  discourse,  includes  love  to 
God;  and  the  term  brotherly  kindness,  denotes  the 
peculiar  attachment  among  Christians;  leaving  the 
term  charity  to  occupy  the  intermediate  space ;  denot- 
ing love  to  mankind,  or  benevolence,  or  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy. 

2.  Our  second  negative  remark  is,  that  the  charity 
enjoined  in  our  text,  or  that  love  and  good  will  to 
mankind  which  the  gospel  requires,  is  totally  distinct 
from  what  is  usually  denominated  natural  affection, 
or  private  attachment  to  relatives  and  friends.  It  is 
true,  that  instinctive  attachment,  which  parents  feel  to 
their  children  and  children  to  their  parents ;  and  which 
exists  with  different  degrees  of  strength  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  is  an  original  and  highly  important 
principle  of  human  nature;  if  not  absolutely  necessar 
ry  for  the  preservation  of  the  human  race.    It  is  trae, 
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likewise,  that  a  perversion  of  these  instincts  and  a 
want  of  tliese  natural  affections  in  a  person,  involves 
great  gnilt  and  implies  pecuhar  hardness  of  heart. 
He  that  provides  not  for  his  own  household,  according 
to  the  decision  of  inspiration,  is  %vorse  than  an  infi- 
del. Still  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  existence  of  these 
natural  affections,  this  instmctive  attachment  to  kin- 
dred and  friends,  is  not  Christian  charity,  and  furnishes 
no  evidence  of  religious  principle.  The  former  may 
exist  in  a  high  degi*ee,  and  operate  with  great  power, 
where  the  latter  is  entirely  wanting  For,  if  it  be  true, 
according  to  the  oft-repeated  maxim,  that  '*  charity  be* 
gins  at  home ;"  it  is  no  less  true,  that  that  wliich  "  be- 
gins and  ends  at  home,"  is  not  Christian  charity.  The 
private,  natural  afiections,  I  said^  furnish  no  evidence 
of  holy  principle.  They  are  common  to  the  wicked 
and  the  good.  Nay  ;  they  are  not  confined  to  the  hu- 
man race.  Other  animals,  as  well  as  men,  have  an 
instinctive  attachment  to  their  kind,  to  their  associates, 
more  especially  to  their  offspring.  They  guard  them 
in  times  of  danger,  protect  them  against  the  assaults 
of  enemies,  nourisli  them  in  their  weakness,  and  pro- 
vide  for  their  Avants.  Such  attachment,  therefore,  does 
not  result  from  religious  principle  ;  nor  is  it  the  effect 
of  reason  and  conscience.  It  is  a  mere  mstinctive 
propensity  of  animal  nature ;  wisely  implanted,  in- 
deed, but  including  in  it  notliing  moral,  and  furnishing 
no  mark  of  distinction  between  virtue  and  ^ice.  Let 
none,  then,  make  it  a  criterion  of  moral  character. 
Let  none  imagine,  tliat  they  possess  Christian  charity, 
or  that  love  which  the  gospel  inculcates,  merely  be- 
cause they  feel  the  instinctive  affections  of  animal  na- 
ttire ;  merely  because  they  do  what  infidels  may  do, 
provide  for  their  own ;  what  abandoned  sinners  may 
do,  love  those  that  love  them  ;  what  even  the  beasts 
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of  the  field  tnay  do,  protect  and  nonrish  their  oflGspring. 
Christian  charity,  as  will  soon  be  made  apparent,  is 
a  higher,  a  more  distinguishing  principle ;  a  principle 
not  common  to  all  sensitive  beings,  not  even  possessed 
by  all  rational  beings :  but  peculiar  to  those  whose 
feelings  are  regulated  by  intelligence  and  a  good  con- 
science, who  are,  at  least  in  a  measure,  sancti^ed 
through  the  truth. 

3.  We  remark,  again,  under  our  first  general  head 
of  discourse,  that  there  is  a  natural  sympathy,  a  blind 
compassion,  which  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for 
charity ;  which  is  nevertheless,  till  sanctified,  perfi^ctly 
distinct  firom  it ;  and  is  often  seen  in  its  most  elevated 
flights  and  eflScient  operations,  entirely  separated  firom 
religion  and  even  firom  reason.  Indeed,  this,  Wee  the 
private  affections,  is  a  mere  animal  instinct,  leading  not 
only  the  good,  but  often  the  most  wicked  of  the  hu- 
man race ;  not  only  men,  but  firequently  the  moat  fe- 
rocious beasts,  to  sympathize  with  their  fellows  in 
distress,  and  fly  to  their  relief  Think  not,  then,  that 
a  blind  feeling,  an  indiscriminate  sensibility,  a  sympa- 
thy which  is  common  to  rational  and  mere  sensitive 
beings,  can  constitute  Christian  charity.  It  is  true, 
this  instinct,  like  the  private  affections  and  relative  at- 
tachments, was  implanted  in  animal  nature  for  a  wise 
and  benevolent  purpose ;  but  like  them,  it  is  not  a 
moral  quality,  it  is  not  a  Christian  grace,  it  is  not  a 
holy  principle.  In  itself  considered,  it  constitutes 
neither  a  good  nor  a  bad  character,  but  it  may  be  sub- 
servient to  either.  XJnsanctified,  however  prompt  and 
powerful,  it  leaves  the  heart  polluted  and  the  man  un- 
holy. When  enlightened  and  well  directed,  indeed,  it 
gives  energy  to  benevolent  enterprise.  Its  implanta- 
tion, therefore,  marks  the  wisdom  of  Him  who  im- 
planted it  in  the  human  breast     But  as  an  animal 
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ttenngl  if  is  still  neither  idrtuous  nor  vicious*  It  is 
no  more  a  moral  quality  in  *'  man  that  nioumSj"  than 
the  bird  that  flutters  and  the  beast  that  raves  at  the 
fht  of  distress !  Confound  not,  therefore,  the  sicidy 
sensibility  and  the  whining  sympathy  of  those  who 
have  no  heart  to  feel  lor  real  distress,  and  no  hand  to 
reheve  actual  sntlerings,  witli  the  nieltuig  charity  and 
expansive  benevolence  of  the  humble  Christian  and 
active  pliilanthropist 

4.  I  remark,  once  more,  under  our  first  general  head 
of  discourse,  that  the  mere  besto wment  of  ahns,  thougli 
often  a  duty,  comes  not  up  to  the  liigh  demands  of 
Christian  charity.  Indeed,  the  performance  of  what 
have  been  denominated  *'  deeds  of  charity/^  is  often 
the  resnlt  of  bhnd  compassion  and  inconsiderate  hab- 
it; and  not  unfrequently  of  worldly  pohcy,  or  the 
basest  hypocrisy,  the  fruit,  not  of  dismterested  affection, 
but  of  the  most  contracted  selfishness.  Let  no  such 
equivocal  acts,  then,  be  received  as  sure  evidence  of 
that  charity,  **  which  seeketli  not  her  own."  So  like- 
wise, a  false  Uberahty,  confounding  all  sentiments  and 
countenancing  all  species  of  error,  has  sometimes  been 
denommated  charit)^  But  tliis,  surely,  is  not  the  char- 
ity which  rejoiceth  only  in  the  tmth.  Indeed^  that 
writ  which  smiles  with  the  same  complacency  on  tlie 
advocates  of  truth  and  of  error  ;  and  under  pretence  of  | 
charity  and  candorj  countenances  alike  purity  and  pol' 
Itttion,  \irtue  and  vice ;  which  knows  not  how  to 
frown  on  iniquity,  error  and  folly;  is  so  far  from  pos- 
sessing the  character  and  deserving  the  name  of  char- 
ity, that  all  its  tendencies  are  directly  opposed  to  the 
operations  of  that  heaven-born  grace.  Instead  of  pro- 
moting truth,  hohness  and  fehcity,  it  encourages  the 
bold  speculator  in  his  errors ;  it  soothes  the  careless 
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mimer  in  his  sins;   it  produces  nothing  but  mischief 
and  misery  in  the  world. 

Let  none,  therefore,  conclude  that  Ihey  possess  Ghii»- 
tian  charity ;  because  they  speak  well  of  every  body 
and  every  thing.  We  should,  indeed,  be  candid  in 
our  judgment  of  men,  and  mild  in  our  remarks  on 
their  sentiments  and  opiniona  But  charity  will  not 
allow  us  to  approve,  much  less,  to  commend,  what 
seems  to  us  erroneous  and  what  evidently  leads  to  li- 
centiousness. We  should  be  kind  and  candid  and 
courteous ;  but  we  must  speak  the  truth  in  love.  We 
must  not,  by  a  false  liberaUty  and  presumptuous  disre* 
gard  to  the  word  of  Grod,  give  encouragement  to  vain 
speculations,  foolish  conjectures  and  delusive  imagina- 
tiona  On  the  contrary,  we  must  rebuke  heresy, 
wherever  we  find  it ;  and  not  become  partakers  in 
other  men's  sins.  Such  Uberality  as  the  world  often 
admires,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  charity,  it  is  enmity 
to  the  truth,  it  is  infidelity  in  disguise,  it  is  craelty  un- 
der a  mask  of  kindness. 

IL  I  proceed  now,  as  was  proposed,  for  our  second 
branch  of  discourse,  to  remark  positweb/,  that  when  the 
apostle,  in  our  text,  exhorts  Christians  to  "  add  to  their 
faith  —  charity,"  he  exhorts  them  to  exercise  and  cul- 
tivate a  religious  afiection,  a  moral  principle,  a  princi- 
ple which  leads  those,  who  possess  it,  to  wish  well 
and  do  good  to  all  men,  as  far  as  they  have  ability 
and  opportunity.  The  exhortation  is  tantamount  to 
the  second  great  law  of  love,  as  laid  down  by  our  Sa- 
viour, in  this  comprehensive  precept:  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  And  this  evidently 
enjoins  upon  us  love  of  all  mankind,  of  the  whole 
human  race,  of  every  being  who  possesses  the  com- 
mon properties  of  human  nature.    For  the  parable  of 
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^Good  Samaritan,"  by  which  it  is  illustrated  and 
enforced,  shows  us,  that  Christ  intended  that  the  term 
neighbor  should  be  hniited  in  its  meaning,  neither  by 
Jocal  situation,  by  national  distinction,  by  private  af- 
fection, nor  by  natural  descent  and  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity* We  are  required,  therefore,  to  love  not  only 
relatives  but  vstrangers,  not  only  countrjanen  but  for- 
eigners, not  only  friends  but  enemies,  not  only  saints 
but  sinners.  Wherever  an  individual  of  the  human 
family  falls  within  the  range  of  the  spiritual  eye^  or  the 
reach  of  the  helping  hand,  in  whatever  region  of  the 
earth,  under  whatever  degree  of  civihzation,  of  what- 
ever nation  or  tribe,  of  whatever  rank  or  color,  he  is  a 
proper  object  of  lov^e  ;  he  is  our  neighbor,  made  of  the 
same  blood  with  ourselves,  and  entitled  to  all  the  be- 
nevolent aid,  which  we  have  power  and  opportunity 
to  bestow  upon  him. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  love, 
which  embraces  aU  mankind,  is  a  love  of  benevo- 
lence, not  of  complacency.  A  benevolent  man  can 
exercise  good  will  toward  the  most  wicked  and  profli- 
gate of  the  human  race.  But  with  persons  of  this 
chaiacter,  he  cannot  be  pleased.  On  the  contrar)^  he 
Ikmst  abhor  iniquity.  He  will  not  only  be  grieved, 
but  feel  a  degree  of  pious  indignation,  when  he  be- 
holds transgressors.  In  the  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
he  may  exclaim:  **Do  not  I  hate  them,  O  Lord,  that 
hate  thee  ?  and  am  not  I  grieved  with  them  that  rise 
np  against  thee  ?  I  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred ;  I 
count  them  mine  enemies."  He  cannot  look  upon 
them  with  approbation.  He  cannot  even  think  of 
them,  without  feelmg  displeasure.  It  is  impossible, 
that  he  should  take  dehght  in  associating  with  them, 
or  for  a  moment  exercise  toward  them  the  love  of  cam- 
plac^ency.     StiU,  however,  he  wishes  them  well,  and 
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desires  to  promote  their  happiness.  He  sincerely 
wishes,  that  their  characters  may  be  changed;  and, 
if  indulged  with  the  opportunity,  he  will  not  suffer  his 
desire  to  vanish  without  an  attempt  to  render  them 
objects  of  esteem  as  well  as  of  good  wilL  Thus  may 
we  exercise,  even  toward  the  wicked,  ^  love  of  be- 
nevolence ;  and  thus,  if  we  are  Christians,  we  shall 
cherish  and  cultivate  that ''  charity,  which  thinketh  no 
evil,"  that  love,  which  "  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
bor," that  good  will,  which  desires,  and  strives  to  pro- 
mote, the  happiness  of  the  whole  human  family. 

Similar  observations  may  be  made  concerning  per- 
sonal enemies.  They  likewise  are  objects  of  benevo- 
lence. "  Love  your  enemies ;"  "  Bless  them  that  curse 
you ;"  "  Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ;"  "  And  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  and  persecute  you:" 
These  are  the  directions  of  One,  who  spake  witii  au- 
thority, as  never  man  spake.  But  the  love,  here  en- 
joined, is  evidentiy  not  a  love  of  approbation  and 
complacency.  We  must  not  approve  of  wickedness, 
and  we  cannot  take  pleasure  in  that  which  opposes 
our  interests  and  inclinations.  Indeed,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us,  to  be  pleased  with  the  character,  conduct 
and  persons  of  inveterate  enemiea  It  is  impossible  to 
exercise  toward  them  that  tender  regard,  and  enjoy  in 
them  that  pleasing  satisfaction,  which  are  the  pecuUar 
fruits  of  friendship.  Yet  we  may  exercise  toward 
them  all  that  love,  which  wishes  well  and  endeavors 
to  do  good.  We  may  be  ready  to  forgive  them,  ready 
to  be  reconciled  to  them,  ready  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  for  their  real  benefit  and  permanent  good. 
We  may  sincerely  desire,  eamestiy  pray  for  and  dili- 
gently seek  their  reformation,  their  temporal  and  eter^ 
nal  feUcity. 

This,  my  brethren,  is  the  charily  recommended  in 
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our  text  This  is  the  love  of  benevolence ;  and  with 
this  kind  of  affection  a  good  man  loves  his  neighbor 
as  he  does  liimself ;  an  enemy  as  a  friend ;  a  sinner 
as  a  saint ;  a  stranger  as  a  brother.  He  will  no  sooner 
injure  the  former  than  the  latter.  As  far  as  his  power 
and  opportunity^  for  action  extend,  he  is  as  ready  to  do 
good  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter.  For  his  great  rule 
of  reciprocal  action  is,  to  do  to  others,  as  he  would 
have  others  do  to  him ;  and  tlie  measure  ajid  limit  of 
his  social  principle  is  that  of  self-love,  to  wish  well  to 
all,  and  do  good  to  all,  as  his  eye  can  behold  and  his 
hand  reach  the  objects  of  benevolence. 

Lest,  however,  this  statement  should  be  misunder- 
stood or  perverted,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  in  a  cau- 
tion ;  not,  indeed,  to  Umit  the  principle,  but  to  show 
its  proper  sphere  of  operation.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
then,  that  this  love  which  embraces  all  mankind,  tliis 
principle  of  universal  charity,  in  bestowing  its  bene- 
fits, looks  not  so  much  at  immediate  gratification  of 
desire,  as  at  substantial  and  permanent  good.  It  does 
not  put  into  the  ban4s  of  the  enemies  of  their  country 
however  much  they  may  wish  for  them,  weapons  to 
be  used  against  the  public  peace  and  safety.  It  does 
nothing  for  them,  however  much  tliey  may  desire  it, 
which  would  enable  them  to  injure  tliemselves  or 
others.  Such  conduct  would  not,  indeed,  be  doing 
them  good.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  only  gratify 
their  malice,  assist  them  m  executing  their  ^vicked 
purposes,  and  thus  establish  them  in  a  course  of  ini- 
quity, and  ultimately  increase  their  guUt  and  wretch- 
ednesa 

Nor  does  this  principle,  in  its  legitimate  operations, 
produce  the  same  conduct  in  our  intercourse  with  the 
wicked  and  the  good.  For  such  indiscriminate  treat- 
ment of  persons  of  all  characters,  would  not  advance 
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the  cause  of  benevolence  and  human  happinesa  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  encourage  iniquity  and  produce 
mischief  and  misery.  It  would  often  elevate  wicked- 
ness to  high  placea  It  would  frequently  extend  the 
influence  of  the  ungodly.  It  would  not  only  enable 
the  unprincipled  to  cherish  and  gratify  more  generally 
their  evil  propensities,  and  thus  treasure  up  unto  them- 
selves wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath ;  but  it  would 
give  prominence  to  their  corrupting  example,  and  thus 
enable  them  to  scatter  more  widely  the  seeds  of  vice 
and  wretchedness. 

Nor,  I  remark  again,  does  this  principle  require  us^ 
to.  do  the  same  things  for  a  stranger  and  a  friend; 
a  friend  and  a  brother ;  a  brother  and  ourselves ;  and 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  we  have  not,  in  these  respec- 
tive relations,  the  same  power  and  opportunities  of 
doing  good.  Each  man  has  much  to  do  for  himself 
which  he  cannot  do  for  another;  and  for  his  family 
and  inmiediate  friends,  which  he  has  neither  opportu* 
nity  nor  abiUty  to  do  for  other  men  and  other  familiea 

A  man,  therefore,  who  from  retaken  views  of  be- 
nevolence, should  disregard  the  relations  of  life  and 
society,  neglect  the  opportunities  of  doing  good  which 
proximity  furnishes,  and  begin  with  the  duties  of  the 
more  remote  relations,  would  not  surely  best  promote 
the  general  good.  Should  any  one,  for  example,  leave 
his  own  family  to  perish,  or  subsist  by  the  bounty  of 
others,  for  the  sake  of  feeding  and  clothing  his  neigh- 
bor's children,  he  would  surely  not  adopt  the  best  meth- 
od of  doing  good,  nor  act  the  part  dictated  by  enlight- 
ened benevolence. 

The  same  observation  might  be  applied  to  one  who 
should  neglect  the  poor  and  needy  among  his  own  rel- 
atives and  in  his  own  immediate  vicinity,  to  seek  for 
objects*  of  compassion  more  remote  and  less  known. 
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That  factitious  pliilanthropy,  which  is  always  stretch- 
ing its  vision  beyond  the  reach  of  its  arm,  which  al- 
ways has  its  hand  closed  agtiinst  the  calls  and  claims 
of  poverty  and  distress  mthin  its  reach,  and  reserves 
jUI  its  sympathies  and  all  its  aid  for  unapproachable 
scenes  of  wretchedness ;  that  romantic  sensibility, 
which  flies  from  actual  chstress,  to  search  for  objects 
of  compassion  in  distant  climes,  or  in  the  regions  of 
fiction,  while  it  can  behold  poverty  and  distress  at  its 
own  door,  without  sliedding^  a  tear  or  offerinpf  relief; 
which  can  pass  by  the  wounded  and  oppressed,  with- 
oat  '^pouring  oil  and  wine  into  his  wounds/*  and  yet 
weep  at  mere  tales  of  woe,  and  lament  the  fate  of 
same  imaginary  hero ;  that  false,  boasting,  hypocriti- 
cal philanthropy,  that  squeamish,  sickly  sensibility, 
which  shows  itself  only  where  it  is  useless,  and  dis- 
appears, the  moment  its  aid  is  solicited,  deserves  not 
the  name  of  benevolence ;  it  certainly  is  not  Christian 
charity,  that  charity  which  is  ever  watchful,  ever  ac- 
tive, and  ''  never  faileth; ' 

Christian  charity  or  enlightened  and  sanctified  be- 
nevolence, I  add,  is  a  principle,  though  universal  in  its 
nature,  yet  necessarily  limited  in  its  operations.  It 
leads  each  individual,  to  seek  and  endeuvor  to  pro- 
mote the  general  good,  by  embracing  the  best  oppor- 
ttmities  and  employing  the  best  means  of  actually  do- 
^■g  good.  It  is,  indeed,  consistent  with  sell-love  and 
IjFmpatliy  as  they  exist  in  the  renewed  heart,  where 
they  meet  in  harmony,  and  act  together,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  heavenly  wisdom  and  the  sanctifying  influ- 

■  ence  of  di\ine  grace. 

■  Should  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  ditierence  in  opera- 
tion between  benevolence  and  selfishness,  the  answer 
would  be  obvious  and  at  hand.     Benevolence,  by  do- 

■  ing  all   the  particular  good  possible,  endeavors  to  pro- 

L. : . 
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mote  the  bluest  general  good ;  nor  can  it  perform  anj 
act,  which  is  known  or  beUeved  to  be  opposed  to  this 
glorious  end  Selfishness,  on  the  contrary,  seeks  for 
personal  gietification,  irrespective  of  the  general  good, 
and  even  without  regard  to  the  nature  and  ultimate 
tendency  of  the  means  used  Its  object  is  self-grati- 
fication and  self-aggrandizement ;  and  the  injury  and 
even  ruin  of  others,  is  often  among  the  chosen  means 
by  which  this  object  is  sought  and  obtained  But  be- 
nevolence regards  both  the  means  and  the  end ;  and 
seeks  the  one  and  uses  the  other,  with  the  same  dis- 
interested spirit  and  the  same  enlarged  views.  In  the 
language  of  one,  whose  experience  on  the  subject  was 
as  extensive,  as  his  views  were  enlarged  and  discrimi- 
nating, I  add :  '^  True  Christian  benevolence  is  always 
occupied  in  producing  happiness  to  the  utmost  of  its 
powers,  and  according  to  the  extent  of  its  sphere,  be 
it  larger  or  more  limited ;  it  contracts  itself  to  the  mea- 
sure of  the  smallest ;  it  can  expand  itself  to  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  largest  It  resembles  majestic  rivers^ 
which  are  poured  from  an  unfailing  and  abundant 
source.  Silent  and  peaceful  in  their  outset,  they  be- 
gin with  dispensing  beauty  and  comfort  to  every  cot- 
tage, by  which  they  pass.  In  their  further  progress, 
they  fertilize  provinces  and  enrich  kingdoms.  At 
length  they  pour  themselves  into  the  ocean,  where 
changing  their  name,  but  not  their  nature,  they  visit 
distant  nations,  and  spread  throughout  the  world  the 
expansive  tide  of  their  beneficence."* 

As  the  principal  object  of  this  lecture  is  to  illustrate, 
define  and  enforce  the  great  doctrine  of  Christian 
charity,  I  cannot  perhaps  bring  it  to  a  better  conclu- 
sion, than  by  calling  your  attention  to  that  beautiful 

♦  Wilberibrce. 
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description  of  charity  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
first  Epistle  to  tlie  Corinthians,  with  a  brief  paraphrase : 

"  Charity  sutfereth  lonj^  and  is  kind/'  It  endures 
injuries  and  provocations  with  meekness  and  long  suf- 
fering. It  permits  neither  an^er,  nor  pride,  nor  false 
honor  to  get  possession  of  the  soul,  to  settle  into  se- 
vere and  malicious  resentment,  and  end  in  cruel  and 
bloody  revenge.  On  the  contrary,  it  displays  modera- 
tion to  all  men*  It  is  ever  ready  to  forgive  injuries ; 
and  on  all  occasions  it  returns  good  for  evil,  blessing 
for  cursing  and  kind  intercession  for  cruel  treatment 
and  reproach, 

*'  Charity  envieth  not/'  It  is  not  grieved  at  the  pros- 
perity of  others.  Nor  does  it  wish  to  deprive  them  of 
their  wealth,  or  honor^  or  means  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment. 

**  Charity  vaunteth  not  itself;  is  not  pufled  up ;  doth 
not  behave  itself  unseemly.''  It  excludes  pride  from 
the  heart  and  arrogance  from  the  life.  It  produces 
humbleness  of  mind,  and  meekness  and  condescen- 
sion in  deportment  It  allows  not  a  man  to  exalt  him- 
self above  measure ;  nor  treat  others  with  contempt 
or  neglect.  It  induces  us  m  honor  to  prefer  one  an- 
other, and  with  humility  to  esteem  others  better  than 
ourselves.  It  conducts  with  propriety  and  deconim 
at  all  times ;  and  treats  all  with  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness. It  pays  due  regard  to  time,  place,  station,  age 
and  chamcter ;  and  becomes  all  things  to  aU  men. 

"  Charity  seeketh  not  her  own.''  It  does  not  pur- 
Ike  any  private  benefit,  nor  seek  any  personal  emolu- 
ment to  the  injury  or  even  to  the  neglect  of  others. 
It  will  not  permit  us  to  engage  in  any  business,  nor 
pursue  any  employment,  which  is  not  useful  to  man- 
kind and  beneficial  to  society.     Much  less  will  it  suf- 
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fer  US  to  seek  for  riches  or  honor  or  pleasure,  where 
our  gam  must  bring  loss  and  injury  upon  others. 

"  Charity  is  not  easUy  provoked ;  thinketh  no  evil'* 
It  does  not  take  offence  at  every  trifling  provocation. 
Nor  is  it  jealous  and  suspicious,  ready  to  put  the  worst 
construction  on  the  unguarded  words  and  doubtful  ac^ 
tions  of  others,  and  thus  condemn  them  without  a 
hearing  and  upon  mere  conjecture. 

"  Charity  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity;  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  troth."  It  is  grieved  at  the  sight  of  transgressors; 
but  with  joy  it  beholds  the  prevalence  of  truth  and 
righteousnesa  It  is  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  holir 
ness ;  but  it  abhors  every  evil  and  false  way.  It  re- 
joices when  one  sinner  repents ;  but  its  joy  abounds, 
when  many  are  seen  turning  from  the  error  of  their 
ways  unto  the  wisdom  of  the  just,  when  souls  ^' flock 
unto  Jesus,  as  doves  to  their  windows." 

"  Charity  beareth  all  things,  beUeveth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things."  It  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.  It  keeps  the  secrets  and  conceals 
the  faults  of  others,  where  duty  to  the  public  does  not 
require  exposure.  It  bears  with  their  infirmities  and 
apologizes  for  their  foibles.  It  listens  to  evil  reports 
with  caution,  unwilling  to  admit  their  truth ;  but  to 
those  which  are  favorable  to  character,  with  satisfac- 
tion, hoping  that  they  may  prove  true  ;  and  it  never 
fails  to  counteract,  as  far  as  possible,  the  effects  pf 
careless  misrepresentations  and  maUcious  falsehood 
and  slander. 

"  Charity  never  faileth."  It  is  a  constant,  an  abid- 
ing principle.  It  will  reign  forever  in  that  world, 
where  the  saints  are  knit  together  in  the  bonds  of  in- 
dissoluble union  and  holy  love. 

This,  my  hearers,  is  the   charity  of   Christianity. 
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This  is  that  charity,  that  love,  that  benevolence,  which 
distinguislies  a   Christian  from  a   man  of  the  world. 
This  is,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  an  a0ection  peciihar 
to  the  cliildren  of  God,  tlie  disciples  of  Christ,  the  heirs  j 
of  glory. 

lij  therefore,  we  have  faith,  let  ns  add  to  it  charity. 
To  cultivate  and  exercise  this  benevolent  aflection,  we 
are  urged  by  the  purest  motives  and  the  highest  con- 
siderations. Blessings  temporal  and  eternal  are  prom- 
ised to  those,  who  work  the  works  of  fiiith  with  love, 
and  continue  patient  in  well-doing.  And  the  exam- 
ple of  Him,  who  causeth  tlie  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust,  is  set  before  us  for  our  imitation*  "  God  is 
not  unris^hteous,  to  f(>rget  our  work  and  labor  of  love.*' 
** Blessed  are  the  merciftil,  for  they  shall  obtain  mer- 
cy.*' "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  considereth  the  poor ; 
the  Lord  will  deUver  Mm  in  time  of  trouble."  "In 
this  was  manifest  the  love  of  God  toward  us  ;  because 
that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world, 
that  we  might  hve  through  him.  Beloved,  if  God  so 
loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another."  "  To 
do  good,  therefore,  and  communicate,  forget  not;  for 
with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased." 

Fipally,  brethren,  let  love  abound,  let  it  be  without 
dissimulation,  let  us  love  not  in  word,  neither  in  tongue, 
but  in  deed  and  in  truth* 

Reverting  to  our  text,  I  add  ;  let  us  remember,  that 
all  the  Christian  graces  spring  from  a  common  prin- 
ciple ;  and  that  all  the  Christian  virtues  are  necessary 
to  constitute  a  complete  and  consistent  Christian  char- 
acter. Let  us,  therefore,  examine  ourselves,  that  we 
may  learn,  whetlier  we  are  in  the  faith ;  and  let  us 
"give  all  dihgence,  that  we  may  add  to  our  faith,  vir- 
tue, and  to  \irtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  tern- 
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perance,  and  to  temperance  patience,  and  to  patience 
godliness,  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness,  and  to 
brotherly  kindness  charity."  May  all  these  things  be 
in  OS  and  abound,  and  so  may  an  abundant  entrance 
be  ministered  unto  us  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
oar  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. — Amek. 
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QmirO  ALL  OILIGEXCm,  add  to  your  faith  VlRtrE,  ANB  to  VlJlTtK 
KyOW^LKI>OE,  AUD  TO  KXOWLEDCE  TBUPBKAHtCKy  AKD  TO  T£Mr£RAKCE  PA- 
TIENCE, AND  TO  FATIEXCE  GODLINESS^  AND  TO  GODLiyE^B  BftOTUEitLT 
KmoyESS,    AND   TO   QEOTIIERLY   KINDNESS    CHARlTT* 

Having  delivered  eight  lectures  on  tliis  text,  and  dis- 
tinctly treated  of  the  eight  Christian  j^races  and  virtues, 
particularly  named  in  it,  as  constituent  parts  of  the 
Christian  character,  it  may  liave  been  supposed  that 
the  subject  was  sufficiently  exhausted  to  induce  me  to 
bring  this  series  of  lectures  to  a  close.  But  the  very 
temi  of  exhortation,  **add,"  suggests  the  importance 
and  seems  to  require  a  distinct  consideration  of  the 
connection  between  these  several  constituent  parts  of 
character,  and  tlieir  bearing  on  each  other  Although, 
therefore,  I  have  occasionally  adverted  to  this  topic,  in 
the  previous  discussions,  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject will  justify  me  in  devoting  the  time  allotted  to 
a  single  lecture,  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of 
the  connection  between  the  several  parts  and  ele- 
ments which  constitute  the  Christian  character;  thus 
showing  their  bearing  on  each  other,  their  mutual  sub- 
serviency to  each  other's  development  and  maturity, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  whole  combined^  to  produce 
symmetry  and  peifection  of  character. 
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With  a  view  to  the  accompUshment  of  this  object,  I 
must  invite  your  attention  to  two  distinct  general  re- 
marks. 

In  the^r^  place,  I  remark,  that  some  of  these  quali- 
ties are  essential  to  the  Christian  character.  All  indeed, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  in  the  sequel  of  the 
discourse,  are  important ;  and  perhaps  in  some  mea- 
sure and  to  some  degree,  indispensable.  But  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  of  them  is  more  especially  obvious ; 
so  that  whatever  else  we  find  in  the  character  of  a 
man ;  if  we  do  not  find  these  traits  clearly  developed, 
we  are  not  authorized  to  view  him  as  a  Christian,  nor 
to  encourage  him  to  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the 
gospel. 

1.  Such,  I  remark,  is  faith  ;  faith  in  God,  the  Father 
of  all,  and  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  universe ;  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Mediator  between  Grod  and  man, 
possessing  the  nature  and  attributes  of  both,  and  there- 
fore able  to  reconcile  and  save  all  that  come  unto  Grod 
by  him  ;  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  influence 
and  operations  the  blood  of  the  atonement  is  appUed, 
the  heart  renewed  and  the  soul  sanctified. 

Such  a  faith  is  indispensably  necessary  in  the  re- 
ligion of  a  sinner;  because  faith  is  the  constituted 
condition  of  justification  and  the  moving  principle  of 
all  holy  action.  Hence  says  an  inspired  apostie :  "  he 
that  cometh  unto  Grod  must  believe  that  he  is,  and 
that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek 
him."  Hence  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties 
declares,  that  "  there  is  no  other  name  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Je- 
sus Christ"  Hence,  I  may  add,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
promised  to  those  and  to  those  only,  who  feel  their 
weakness  and  unworthiness,  and  humbly  ask  for  di- 
vine assistance.     Hence  I  subjoin,  once  more,  that  we 
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see  the  propriety  and  force  of  that  inspired  declaration : 
**  W'itliout  faith  it  is  impossible  to  ]>lcase  Irod;  and  of 
that  other  declaration,  ol*  the  same  authority:  '^ Ye  are 
justified  by  faith,  wilhoiit  the  deeds  of  ihe  law;*'  and 
even  of  that  solemn  declaration  of  Christ  liiniself :  "  He 
tJiat  belie vetli  shaU  be  saved,  and  he  that  beUeveth  not 
shall  be  damned/'  Thus  obvious  is  it,  that  faith  is  an 
essential  and  fundamental  principle  in  the  Clxristian 
character ;  so  essential,  that  without  it^  no  one  can  be 
fpved ;  so  essential,  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  |2^os- 
pel^  ;dl  tlie  manifestations  of  divine  mercy,  and  all  the 
overtures  of  divine  grace,  are  nnavailing  witbont  it; 
so  essential,  that  all  pretensions  to  piety  and  virtne, 
and  all  external  expressions  and  appearances  of  mo- 
Tzlity  and  reli|L!:ion,  without  it,  are  vain ;  yes,  so  essen- 
tial tluit  wliile  a  man  rejects  or  doubts  these  leadin;^ 
truths  of  Christianity,  we  are  not  authorized  to  receive 
him  uito  Christian  fellowship,  or  to  encourage  him  to 
hope  for  pardon  and  eternal  life.  He  may  be  a  man 
of  amiable  temper,  of  kind  sympathies,  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, and  external  habits  of  morahty ;  hke  the  young 
man  in  the  gospel,  whom  Jesus  is  said  to  have  loved, 
he  may  have  so  many  amiable  qualities,  as  to  chiim 
our  respect  and  aftection.  But^  whUe  destitute  of 
Christian  faith,  like  that  young  man,  he  lacks  one 
thing  essential  to  Christian  character ;  and  like  him, 
if  he  repents  not,  be  will  go  away  in  sorrow,  and  be 
banished  forever  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and 
the  glory  of  liis  power.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  look  for 
a  Christian  character,  or  expect  to  find  a  single  Chris- 
tian \irtue,  fully  developed  and  permanently  endtiring, 
where  there  is  no  genuine,  estabhshed  and  hving  faith. 
For  without  this,  no  other  grace  can  live  and  grow. 
This  is,  indeed,  not  only  essential  to  the  whole,  as  the 
very  instrument  of  justification ;  but  it  is  intimately 
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connected  with  every  Christian  grace,  furnishing  tibke 
common  principle  from  which  they  all  spring,  and 
the  fomidation  on  which  they  all  rest  for  support 

2.  Another  essential  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
is  piety^  or,  as  it  is  denominated  in  our  text,  godUnea. 
There  are  men,  who  call  themselves  Christians^  and 
who  profess  to  entertain  a  general  beUef  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity ;  who  nevertheless  make  all  their  re- 
Ugion  consist  in  certain  acts,  which  they  call  morality. 
They  talk  about  virtue  and  conscience  and  duty. 
But  all  their  virtue  consists  in  observing  certain  rules 
of  honesty  in  dealing,  and  perhaps*  a  few  boasted 
"  acts  of  charity,"  performed  under  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  But  prayer  and  humiliation  before  God, 
constitute  no  part  of  their  rehgion.  They  do  not  re- 
gard his  sabbaths  and  sacraments,  as  holy  institutions, 
nor  even  reverence  his  name  and  submit  to  the  au- 
thority of  his  word.  They  evidently  have  no  "fear  of 
Grod  before  their  eyes ;"  nor  do  they  perform  a  single 
act  or  abstain  from  a  single  transaction,  out  of  regard 
to  his  authority,  or  with  reference  to  his  will.  Now 
our  position  is,  that  such  men  are  not  Christians. 
However,  according  to  the  worldly  maxim,  they  may 
account  "  honesty  the  best  poUcy,"  and  carefully  avoid 
all  fraud  in  their  dealings ;  and  out  of  regard  to  ap- 
pearance, and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  good  repu- 
tation, may  do  something  which  bears  the  name  of 
benevolence,  they  are  destitute  of  that,  which  can 
alone  render  their  conduct  holy  and  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God.  They  are  sinners,  impenitent  sinners, 
under  condemnation,  Uving  without  God,  and  without 
any  good  hope  of  eternal  life. 

3.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  last  great  virtue 
named  in  our  text  Charity ^  or  Christian  benevolence, 
or  that  love  which  leads  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  the 
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relative  duties  of  social  life,  which  disposes  us  to  do 
to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us,  even 
to  do  good  to  all  as  we  have  ability  and  opportunity^ 
is  likewise  indispensable  to  a  Christian  character  It 
is  the  crowning  grace  in  that  character.  It  is  that> 
by  which  genuine  faith  always  works;  and  with- 
out which  it  is  dead.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  clearest 
manitestations  of  godliness  itself.  It  is  that,  without 
which  piety  cannot  live,  being  inseparably  connected 
with  it  For,  *'if  any  man  love  not  his  brother,  whom 
he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  wliom  he  hath 
not  seen  V^ 

Thus  is  it  evident,  that  these  three  qualities  of  the 
Christian  character  are  all  essential  qualities ;  so  es- 
sential, that,  if  one  be  confessedly  wanting,  all  appear- 
ance of  the  other  two  must  be  mere  appearance,  ex- 
ternal show,  the  shadow  without  the  substance.  Faith, 
or  rather  a  profession  of  faith,  without  works,  works  of 
piety  and  benevolence,  is  dead,  being  alone.  So  ex- 
ternal acts  of  piety  and  devotion,  (where  there  is  no 
faith  in  the  testimony  of  God  concerning  his  Son,  as 
the  Saviour  of  sinners ;  and  no  active  benevolence, 
employed  in  alleviating  the  sorrows  and  promoting 
the  happiness  of  mankind,)  must  be  mere  external 
acts,  hypocritical  and  vain,  performed  without  corre- 
sponding affections  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  finding 
no  acceptance  and  favor  with  God.  So,  I  add,  all 
that  conduct  in  the  intercourse  among  worldly  men, 
usually  denominated  morality,  which  does  not  spring 
from  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  is  not  accompanied 
by  feehngs  of  reverence  and  acts  of  piety  toward  God, 
is  nothing  but  selfish  moraUty,  a  hollow-hearted  chari- 
ty, which  profiteth  nothiug.  Set  it  down,  therefore,  as 
a  truth  never  to  be  forgotten,  in  examining  yourselves, 
and  in  forming  your  opinions  of  men,  that  these  three 
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things,  at  least,  must  exist  in  every  Christian;  and 
must  be  found  in  every  man  entitled  to  Christian  fel- 
lowship, and  interested  in  the  precious  promises  of  the 
gospel  Other  qualities,  as  I  said,  are  important ;  and 
perhaps,  in  a  measure,  indispensable.  But  these  are 
so  obviously  essential,  and  so  intimately  connected, 
that  we  must  not  indulge  a  hope  of  salvation,  without 
finding  them  developed  and  harmoniously  combined 
in  our  experience  and  character ;  nor  encourage  others 
to  hope  without  the  same  evidence  of  a  new  creation 
and  a  divine  life  in  the  souL 

Secondly^  I  proceed  to  make  and  illustrate  the  re- 
mark, that  all  the  qualities  named  in  our  text,  are  im- 
portant in  their  place,  and  salutary  in  their  bearing  on 
each  other  and  on  the  whole  Christian  character.  If 
not  absolutely  essential  to  its  existence  in  some  de- 
gree, yet  are  they  productive  in  their  mutual  influence, 
and  thus  subservient  to  its  symmetry  and  complete- 
ness. Three,  at  least,  of  these  qualities,  we  have  seen, 
are  necessary  and  must  be  combined  to  constitute  a 
Christian.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  tendency  and 
bearing  of  the  other  five ;  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover their  mutual  influence  on  each  other,  and  their 
joint  influence  in  elevating  the  standard  of  Christian 
character,  and  thus  preparing  the  soul  for  an  abundant 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  glory. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  fortitude,  courage,  or  fimmess 
of  purpose,  which  in  our  text  is  denominated  virtue. 
Now  although  a  high  degree  of  this  quality  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  constitute  a  Christian  character; 
since  there  are  many  timid  Christians,  who  neverthe- 
less, in  the  judgment  of  charity,  are  sincere  Christians 
and  traly  converted  persons;  yet  no  one  can  have 
failed  to  observe  that  this  timidity  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  them,  in  their  progress  toward  perfect  holiness ;  fie- 
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quently  involving  them  in  inconsisteucies  and  filling 
them  with  perplexities.  We  live  in  a  world  of  temp- 
tation and  triid;  and  we  need  fortitude  to  bear  the 
one,  and  courage  to  meet  and  overcome  the  other. 
Especially  do  we  need  tliis  Christian  heroism,  in  sea- 
sons of  persecnlion.  And  who  can  expect  entirely  to 
escape  such  seasons,  since  an  inspired  apostle  has  as- 
sured us,  that  *^  all  they  who  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus^  must  sulier  persecution/'  Truly,  in  these  days 
and  in  this  land,  we  are  not  exposed,  on  account  of 
religion,  to  the  sword  and  the  laggot,  hi  the  hand  of 
civil  power.  But  many  are  subject  to  persecutions 
scarcely  less  trying  to  the  timid  soul.  They  are  ex- 
posed, at  least  to  the  pointing  of  the  finger  of  scorn,  to 
language  of  reproach,  to  sociid  degradation  and  stud- 
ied contempt.  And  does  it  require  no  fortitude,  to 
bear  all  this  with  equanimity  of  mind '{  Does  it  re- 
quire no  courage,  to  persevere  m  the  path  of  duty, 
amidst  such  obstructions  ?  Yes,  if  you  would  maintain, 
everywhere  and  at  all  times,  a  consistent  Christian 
character ;  and  overcome  that  fear  of  the  world,  wliich 
begetteth  a  snare,  you  must  be  firm  and  resolute,  you 
must  cultivate  a  spirit  of  courage  and  fortitude,  you 
must  *'add  to  your  faith  virtue.''  You  cannot  make 
high  attainments  in  the  divine  life  nor  rapid  progress 
toward  heaven,  without  this  Christian  grace. 

2.   Christian    knowleffge   is   another   quality  of  the 
growing  Christian.     Here  again  we  remark,  that  high 

f  ^tainments  in  knowledge  are  not  absohitely  neces- 
sary to  Christian  character ;  for  faith  and  piety  and 
■  charity,  the  three  essential  elements  of  that  character, 
may  exist,  where  the  mind  is  weak  and  knowledge 
limited.     Nor  does  the  degree  of  knowledge  always 

H      mark  the  progress  of  grace  in  the  heart*     Still  it  is  im* 
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coidingly  we  are  directed  to  cultiyate  the  former  as 
well  as  die  latter :  ^'  Grow  in  grace,"  says  an  apostle, 
^and  in  the  knowkdge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ" 

Indeed,  sanctified  knowledge,  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
has  a  direct  and  steady  bearing  on  the  improvement 
and  elevation  of  Christian  character.  It  is  important 
to  regulate  the  feelings  of  piety  and  benevolence,  and 
to  give  direction  to  the  promptings  of  faith  and  a  good 
conscience.  Hence,  the  wanderings  of  error,  and 
even  the  ravings  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  may  often 
be  traced  to  honest  ignorance,  to  a  want  of  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  word  of  God,  to  a  misappre* 
hension  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  to  a  heated 
imagination,  unrestrained  by  an  enlightened  under- 
standing,  to  "  zeal  without  knowledge."  If,  therefore," 
you  would  effectually  guard  against  error,  with  all  its 
perverting  and  corrupting  influences,  you  must  study 
the  Scriptures  with  meekness  and  diligence.  If  you 
would  grow  in  grace,  and  improve  your  character  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  you  must,  with  a  view 
to  this  result,  strive  to  increase  your  knowledge  of  di- 
vine truth,  and  of  everything  pertaining  to  God  and 
the  way  of  salvation. 

3.  We  come  in  course  to  the  consideration  of  f^n^dfr 
ramce  or  self-government,  or  a  due  regulation  of  all  the 
appetites  and  passions,  which  belong  to  human  na- 
ture. The  importance  of  this  virtue  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  improvement  of  Christian  character,  can 
scarcely  need  illustration.  So  evident  is  its  influence 
on  piety  and  benevolence,  that  we  can  with  difficulty 
conceive  of  their  existence,  much  less  of  their  elevated 
range  and  pure  and  permanent  exercise,  in  a  soul  un« 
det  the  dominion  of  passion  and  appetite.     We  have^ 
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indeed,  heard  an  intemperate  man  pray,  and  with  ap-* 
parent  fervor  and  sincerity ;  and  we  have  seen  a  pasr 
sionate  man,  in  his  calmer  moments,  giving  ahns  to 
the  poor,  and  even  with  a  smile  of  complacency  on 
his  cheek.  But  we  could  scarcely  beheve  that  the 
former  act  proceeded  from  a  principle  of  piety,  or 
the  latter  Irom  genuine  benevolence.  At  least,  we 
have  felt  assured,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  essential  Christian  graces  could  grow  to  much 
maturity,  till  the  counteracting  passions  and  appetites 
of  tlie  soul  were  subdued,  and  the  whole  man  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  laws  of  temperance.  It  was  a 
prominent  direction  of  Grecian  philosophy ;  "  Know 
tliyself;'^  but  it  is  a  j>recept  of  higher  authority  and 
importance:  '^Keep  thy  heart,'-  or  in  other  Avords: 
"  Bring  mto  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ"  We  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  see  the  high 
importance  of  temperance  or  self-control,  in  its  bear^ 
ing  on  the  essential  Christian  graces,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  Christian  character. 

4.  I  might  pursue  the  illustration,  by  adverting  to 
the  remaining  qualities  of  Christian  character,  men- 
tioned in  our  text.     But  further  illustration  seems  to 
be  quite  unnecessar)^,  as  the  same  train  of  reflection 
and  tlie  same  course  of  remark,  are  obviously  appUca- 
ble  to  the  two  remaining  qualities  of  pa/tenr^  and  broth* 
erhf  hndness.      We    may,  therefore,   safely  conclude, 
that  all  these  Christian  graces  and  virtues  are  intimate- 
ly connected  and  mutually  subservient  to  each  other's 
growth  and  maturity;  and  that  combined,  they  con- 
spire to  elevate   Christian  character,  and  give  it  sym^ 
metry  of  form  and  a  perfection  of  moral  beauty*     In- 
■     deed,  this  seems  to  be  the  only  kind  of  perfection  at- 
I     tainable  in  this  state  of  discipUne  and  probation*     Ab- 
I     9olut6  perfection,  which  some  presumptuously  claim, 
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is  not  of  earthly  growth ;  it  is  found  mature  in  heaven 
alone.  But  the  perfection,  resulting  from  a  combina* 
tion  of  the  elements  of  Christian  character,  in  due  pro- 
portion, and  displaying  Christian  symmetry  and  moral 
beauty,  is  "  the  highest  style  of  man"  on  earth. 

I  proceed  to  make  a  brief)  practical  appUcation  of 
the  subject 

1.  Let  those,  who  wish  to  know  what  spirit  they  aM 
of,  and  whether  they  are  authorized  to  indulge  a  Chxis* 
tian  hope  and  make  a  Christian  profession,  remember 
that  there  are,  at  least,  three  modifications  of  Christian 
experience,  which  are  essential  to  Christian  character ; 
and  which  never  fail  to  manifest  themselves  to  those 
who  possess  them,  as  often  as  they  faithfully  examine 
their  hearts  and  Uves.  Apply,  then,  these  tests  of 
character,  and  you  will,  if  you  are  Christians,  find  evi- 
dence of  your  regeneration,  and  ground  for  a  good 
hope ;  you  will  discover  these  marks  of  the  new  crea- 
tion, enstamped  upon  your  souls ;  you  will  be  per^ 
suaded  of  your  adoption  through  grace,  and  learn  that 
you  have  the  Spirit  of  God  abiding  in  you,  that  you 
are  Uving  by  faith  on  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  exercise 
of  pious  and  benevolent  affections,  supreme  love  to 
God  and  charity  or  good  will  to  all  mankind.  But,  if 
you  find  not  these  marks  of  the  children  of  Grod ; 
whatever  else  you  find,  be  assured,  you  are  not  Chris- 
tians. If  you  have  not  a  settled  faith  in  Christ,  as  the 
Great  Mediator  and  only  Saviour,  connected  with  feel- 
ings of  piety  and  benevolence ;  if  either  of  these  es- 
sential qualities  of  spirituality  is  wanting,  you  are  driv- 
en to  the  conclusion  that  the  divine  life  is  not  begun 
in  your  souls,  that  you  are  yet  in  a  state  of  alienation 
from  God.  You  may  have  had  a  vivid  experience 
and  have  been  exercised  with  strong  feelings  and 
highly  excited  emotions;    you  may  possess  strong 
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sympathies  and  many  amiable  qualities;  you  raay 
have  secured,  the  friendship  of  the  world  and  the  flat- 
tering commendation*s  of  your  companions  and  friends. 
Bat  ail  these  will  not  save  you ;  all  these  furnish  no 
evidence  of  holiness  and  preparation  for  heaven ;  all 
these  you  may  have,  and  yet  perish,  at  last,  with  hypo- 
crites and  unbelievers.  Wherefore,  examine  your- 
selves, whether  you  are  in  the  faith;  a  faith  which 
works  by  love,  love  to  God  and  man. 

2.  In  conversing  with  othern  about  their  spiritual 
condition,  or  examining  those  who  wish  to  join  them- 
selves to  the  people  of  the  Lord,  let  the  same  discrimi- 
nating marks  of  Christian  experience  and  character  be 
faithfully  apphed.  We  should,  indeed,  be  candid  and 
kind  in  our  judgment  of  others,  and  severe  only  in 
our  examination  of  ourselves.  Still  we  must  be  faith- 
ful, wliile  we  are  tender  in  our  treatment  of  others. 
We  must  not  encourage  them  to  indulge  a  hope  of 
salvation,  nor  make  a  profession  of  such  a  hope,  till 
they  in  their  hearts  beUeve  in  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  till  they  so  believe  as  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  their  faith,  till  their  faith  is  shown  to  be  gen- 
uine by  acts  of  piety  and  deeds  of  charity. 

3.  Let  all  who  have  evidence  of  their  regeneration, 
who  indulge  a  rational  and  good  hope,  that  through 
grace  "  they  have  passed  from  death  unto  lite,"  strive 
to  grow  in  grace  and  elevate  their  Christian  charac- 
ter, till  they  reach  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
falness  of  (Christ,  and  are  made  perfect  with  him  in 
glory.  With  this  view,  let  them  remember,  that  all 
the  Christian  virtues  and  graces  are  mutually  depen- 
dent, and  subservient  to  each  other's  growth.  Let 
them,  therefore,  cultivate  them  all  with  diligence.  Let 
thera  carefully  use  all  the  appointed  means  of  grace, 
and  improve  all  the  privileges  which  they  enjoy.     The 
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Sabbath  and  the  Sanctuary,  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Sabbath  School,  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  and  the 
prayer-meetmg,  let  them  never  neglect 

My  Christian  friends,  if  you  would  form  a  complete 
Christian  character ;  if  you  would  do  the  most  posd- 
ble  good  and  enjoy  the  highest  happiness;  if  you 
would  secure  "  an  abundant  entrance  into  the  ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;" 
you  must  attend  to  all  these  things  with  care  and  dil- 
igence ;  you  must  "  give  all  diligence,  to  add  to  your 
faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowl- 
edge temperance,  and  to  temperance  patience,  and  to 
patience  godliness,  and  to  godUness  brotherly  kindness^ 
and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity." 
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9  PETER  I.  5-7. 
GXTIKO  ALL    DILIOBKCE,  ADD  TO  TOUB    FAITH  VIKTUE,  AHD  TO  TIXTUB 

nrowLXDOB,  and  to  xitowlbdox  tsmfbbance,  axd  to  tsmpkbavcs   pa- 

TIBXCB,     AVD    to      PATIBNCB     GODLINESS,    AND     TO     GODLINESS    BBOTHEBLT 
XUfDlOBSS,    AND  TO  BBOTHEBLT  KINDNESS    CHABITT. 

The  phrase,  "  giving  all  diligence,"  will  famish  the 
flieme  of  the  present  lecture,  the  last  in  our  series  on 
the  text  The  eight  distinct  virtues  and  graces  named 
in  it,  have  been  separately  considered  and  fully  il- 
lustrated. And  in  the  next  preceding  lecture,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  show  their  mutual  connection 
and  their  bearing  on  each  other,  as  indicated  by  the 
term  add;  and  to  enforce  the  exhortation  to  cultivate 
them  together,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  their  relative 
importance.  It  remains,  therefore,  in  order  to  exhaust 
the  whole  subject  of  tliis  comprehensive  exhortation, 
that  we  contemplate  and  apply  the  strong  language 
of  quaUfication,  emphatically  recited ;  "  Giving  all  diUr 
genc€j  add  to  your  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge, 
and  to  knowledge  temperance,  and  to  temperance  pa- 
tience, and  to  patience  godliness,  and  to  godliness 
brotherly  kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity." 
That  we  may  attain  to  a  high  Christian  character  and 
become  quaUfied  for  "  an  abundant  entrance  into  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
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Christ,"  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  ^^a  glorious,  immof^ 
tality,"  we  must  not  only  cultivate  all  the  Christian 
virtues  and  graces,  adding  one  to  another,  and  all  to 
faith ;  but  we  must  do  this  with  eUUgencey  yes,  with  off 
diligence,  with  unquenchable  zeal  and  untiring  perse- 
verance. Christian  diligence^  or  religious  industry, 
therefore,  is  the  definite  subject,  proposed  for  this,  the 
last  lecture  in  the  series. 

L  With  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  the  subject,  I 
remark,  that  the  exhortation  is  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  man.  Reasoning  h  priori^  from  a  view  of  the  hu- 
man constitution,  we  might  infer  the  necessity  of 
Christian  diligence  to  Christian  progress  and  Chru^ian 
attainments. 

Man  is  essentially  an  active  being ;  made  for  action 
and  endowed  with  active  powers.  True  it  is,  he  pos- 
sesses Ukewise  a  passive  capacity,  or  rather  a  suscep* 
tibiUty  of  feeling  passive  impressions.  But  even  these 
passive  impressions,  as  the  influences  of  external  ob* 
jects  upon  the  mind  of  man  are  sometimes  denond' 
nated,  are  designed  to  prompt  him  to  action,  and  are 
therefore  principally  valuable,  as  they  are  subservient 
to  his  active  powers.  Indeed,  when  they  fail  of  pro* 
ducing  this  effect,  they  fail  of  securing  their  primary 
object ;  and  ultimately,  of  yielding  anything  like  en* 
during  happiness.  For,  in  man,  happiness  generally 
results  from  action  and  pursuit ;  and  seems  to  be  in« 
separably  connected  with  the  proper  employment  of 
the  active  powers  of  body  and  mind,  with  the  fiill  de* 
velopment  and  regular  exercise  of  all  the  functions  of 
human  nature.  Indeed,  so  essential  is  activity  to  man, 
that  he  cannot  long  live  without  it  While  he  hvea^ 
he  must  act ;  and  every  one  is  ordinarily  engaged  in 
some  active  pursuit,  doing  good,  or  doing  evil.  Hence 
the  quaint  maxim  of  the  ancients,  that  ^'tiie  devil  will 
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set  that  man  to  work  for  him,  who  has  nothing  else 
to  do/'  So  essential  I  add,  is  this  activity,  that  men 
cannot,  for  any  considerable  ien^h  of  time,  be  con- 
tented to  remain  inactive.  Hence  the  ten  thousand 
expedients  to  **klU  time/'  {as  it  is  sometimes  called,) 
which  are  contrived  and  adopted  by  the  idle  and  irre- 
ligioua  They  will  endure  exposure  and  fatigue,  to 
hunt  a  squirrel,  and  rove  from  morning  till  evening,  to 
see  a  robin  die  in  agony.  Hence,  when  men,  who 
have  been  active  and  successful  in  worldly  business, 
retire  witli  the  expectation  of  finding  enjoyment  in 
indolent  leisure  and  freedom  from  care  and  labor, 
they  usually  become  restless  and  nnhappy.  If  they 
have  not  rehgion,  to  prompt  them  to  deeds  of  piety,  or 
lead  them  to  engage  in  some  benevolent  enterprise, 
they  generally  plunge  into  exciting  pleasures  and  deep 
dissipation,  or  gradually  sink  into  a  state  of  languor 
and  stupiditj^  and  soon  fall  into  the  grave.  Hence 
even  the  unavoidable  decay  and  decrepitude  of  old 
age  is  often  hastened  on,  by  prematurely  yielding  to 
its  clamors  for  rest  and  inactivity ;  and  many  lose  the 
nse  pf  their  muscles,  and  of  their  mental  and  moral 
powers,  through  indolence  and  voluntary  inactivity. 
They  grow  old  with  increasing  rapidity  ;  because  thpy 
think  themselves  too  old  to  be  active  and  useful ;  and 
they  suffer  their  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind  to  de- 
cay, by  the  mere  neglect  to  use  them  and  thus  pre- 
serve tlieir  vigor  Thus  natural  is  activit}"^  to  man ; 
ind  thus  necessary  is  action  to  improve  and  even  to 
preserve  the  powers  of  body  or  mind ;  and  to  secure 
the  end  for  which  they  were  granted  to  us  by  the 
Giver  of  everj^  good  gift. 

Now,  if  this  remark  is  true,  in  application  to  the  pre- 
servation of  bodily  health,  and  mental  vigor  and  im- 
provement, it  is  no  less  true  in  respect  to  the  religious 
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affections ;  and  the  exercise  of  the  active  powers  is  no 
less  necessary  to  spiritual  attainments  and  growth  in 
grace.  The  exhortation  to  diligence  in  our  text,  there- 
fore, is  pecuUarly  appropriate,  and  adapted  to  the  na« 
ture  and  constitution  of  man.  Indeed,  as  the  apostle 
James  says  of  faith,  that,  "  without  works  it  is  dead ;" 
so  we  may  say,  that  the  phrases  "inactive  piety,"  "in- 
active benevolence,"  and  "  religion  without  fruits  unto 
holiness,"  are  unmeaning  expressions,  mere  solecisms 
in  language. 

That  piety  which  does  not  move  the  affections,  and 
engage  all  the  energies  of  the  soul  in  the  service  of 
God,  is  not  Christian  piety ;  it  is  the  mere  quietism, 
which  originated  in  the  dark  ages,  and  is  the  fruit  of 
the  grossest  superstition.  And  that  benevolence,  which 
does  not  warm  the  heart  and  move  the  hand,  is  not 
Christian  benevolence ;  it  is  a  mere  sickly  sympathy, 
a  mere  blind,  fickle,  childish  sensibiUty,  which  springs 
from  a  corrapt  heart  and  is  cherished  by  a  vain  imagi-. 
nation.  That  religion,  we  may  add,  which  consists  in 
professions  merely,  which  begins  and  ends  in  words, 
which  is  without  energy  and  without  action,  is  not  the 
reUgion  of  the  Bible  ;  it  is,  if  any  persist  in  thus  using 
the  term,  the  religion  of  a  "  world  lying  in  wicked- 
ness ;"  it  belongs  to  the  unconverted,  to  the  self- 
righteous,  to  those  who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

The  exhortation  of  the  text,  it  may  be  added,  is  not 
only  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man ;  but  it  is  appUcable 
to  him,  in  every  stage  of  religious  life,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  regeneration  to  the  period  of  complete  scmcti- 
fication  ;  from  the  implantation  of  the  seed  of  grace  in 
the  soul,  to  its  mature  growth  and  perfection  in  glory. 

Some  men  have  affected  to  consider  reUgion,  as 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  in  the  exercises  of 
man ;  and  have  represented  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
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experience  and  passive  impressions,  and  not  at  all,  oft 
voluntary  action,  as  in  the  common  pursuits  of  life.f 
And  not  a  few  have  strenuously  contended  against'i 
the  notion  that  a  man  is   active,   especially   at   the^i 
commencement  of  the  di\dne  hfe  in  the  sonl     They'' 
seem  to  suppose,  that  God  deals  with  men,  as  men  do  ' 
with  machines;  that  he  acts  on  mind  by  the  same^i 
sort  of  influence,  which  is  employed  in  the  govern- N 
ment  and  various  chang^es  of  inert  matter;  that  he  im-^' 
pels  and  controls  intellectual  and  moral  a*^ents  by  the 
same  resistless  power  which  he  exerts,  and  according 
to  the  same  fixed  laws  which  he  has  established,  to 
move  and  regulate  the  heavenly  bodies.     But  not  so 
is  the  subject  represented  in  the  Scriptures.     God  is 
there  seen  governing  the  universe  of  matter  and  of 
mind,  by  influences  and  according  to  laws,  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  one  and  of  the  other.     Matter  is  im- 
pelled by  force.     Mind  is  moved  by  motives.     Inert 
bodies  are  changed  and  controlled  by  chemical  agen- 
cies and  mechanical  powers.     InteUigent  and  moral 
agents  are  excited  to  action  by  considerations,   ad- 
dressed to  the  understanding  and  pressed  upon  the 
heart  and  the  conscience.     The  former  is  subject  to 
the  absolute  control  of  necessity.     The  latter  is  sus- 
tuned  and  assisted  to  act  freely,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  decisions  of  the  judgment  and  the  determi- 
nations of  the  will.     And  yet  in  both,  the  divine  gov- 
ernment is  represented,  as  both  universal  and  particu- 
lar, and  in  both  respects  equally  efficient ;  so  that  all 
creatures  and  all  events  are  under  his  superintend- 
ence ;  so  that  not  even  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground 
without  him ;  so  that  we  may  rest  secure  in  the  as- 
surance, that  "all  things  shall  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  him.'* 
In  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  man  is  exhibited  as  a  free 
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agent  in  all  his  movements^  as  active  in  everjrthing 
pertaining  to  life  and  godliness,  as  voluntary  and  fie^ 
in  all  his  moral  exercises,  as  cooperating  with  Gkidt 
and  yielding  to  the  kindly  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  every  step  of  the  divine  life,  in  regeneration 
and  sanctification.  Thus,  while  God  promises  to  give 
a  new  hearty  to  those  who  offer  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken 
heart ;  he  directs  them  to  seek  him,  with  all  the  hearty 
and  even  to  make  to  themselves  a  new  heart  Thus, 
wliile  God  is  said  to  give  repentance ;  he  commands 
all  men,  everywhere,  to  repent  Thus,  wUle  faith  is 
expressly  declared  to  be  the  gift  of  God  and  the  fruit 
of  the  Spirit,  men  are  exhorted  to  beUeve  on  the  Ixad 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  saving  of  their  soula  Thus  in 
language  which,  it  seems  to  me,  for  ever  setties  the 
controversy  of  free  agency  and  dependence,  and  shows 
the  necessary  cooperation  of  man  with  Grod,  in  his 
own  [salvation,  an  inspired  apostie  has  said :  ^^  Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  for 
it  is  God,  who  worketii  in  you  both  to  will  imd  to  do 
of  his  good  pleasure." 

IL  I  remark  again,  that  the  exhortation  of  the  text, 
under  consideration,  may  be  illustrated,  and  the  prin^ 
ciple  involved  may  be  supported  by  reference  to  paralr 
lei  and  similar  passages  of  holy  Scripture :  "  Whatso- 
ever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,"  says  Solomon,  "  do  it 
with  thy  might"  So  the  apostie  to  the  G^ntilea,  ex« 
horts  Christians  at  Rome,  to  be  ^'  not  slothful  in  buai-* 
ness,  but  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  Again 
to  the  Hebrew  converts,  the  same  apostie  says,  includ- 
ing himself,  while  he  exhorts  his  brethren  according 
to  the  flesh :  "  Leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto  perfection;  not  laying 
again  the  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  workfi^ 
aad  of  faith  towards  Grod;  and  this,"  he  adds^  '^we 
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will  do,  if  God  permit,"  And  in  the  same  epistle,  he 
repeats  the  exhortation  in  diderent  words :  "  We  detsire, 
that  every  one  of  you  do  show  the  same  diligenee  to 
the  fiiH  assurance  of  hope  unto  the  end ;  that  ye  be 
not  slothful,  but  followers  of  them,  who  through  faith* 
and  patience  inherit  the  promises." 

All  these  exhortations  to  diligence  and  perseverance 
the  apostle  enforces  by  his  own  example,  and  the 
record  of  liis  own  experience  and  resolution,  where 
he  says  to  the  Pliilippians :  *' Brethren,  I  count  not 
myself  to  have  apprehended  ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do ; 
forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching 
forth  unto  those  thnigs  which  are  before,  I  press  to- 
ward the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  callhig  of  God, 
in  Christ  Jesus/' 

So  likewise,  the  author  of  our  text,  in  the  same 
epistle,  and  the  same  chapter,  and  almost  in  the  very 
words  of  the  text,  urges  the  necessit}^  of  diligence  to- 
Christian  attainments  and  the  promised  rewards  of 
grace  :  **  Wherefore  the  ratJier,  brethren,  give  dihgence 
to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure ;  for  if  ye  do 
these  tilings,  ye  shall  never  fall ;  for  so  an  entrance 
shall  be  ministered  unto  you  abundantly,  into  the  ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Clurist. 

I  might  adduce  other  passages  of  Scripture  in  sup- 
port of  this  sentiment.     But  I  need  not  multiply  proofs. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  add  a  single  reference ;  and  re- 
mark, that  the  doctrine,  involved  in  the  exhortation  of 
the  text,  and  the  considerations,  by  which  it  is  en- 
Ibrced,  are  fully  and  clearly  brought  to  view  in  the 
parable  of  the  talents ;  in  which  indolence  and  inac- 
tivity are  condemned  to  wretchedness,  whilst  industry 
and  acquisition  are  represented  as  going  together,  fol- 
by  a  corresponding  reward. 
I  remark  once  more,  that  the  dihgence,  incnl- 
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cated  in  our  text,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  all  the  in- 
structions, derived  from  the  analogy  of  nature  and 
providence.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  an  established  law 
of  nature  and  a  settled  order  of  Providence,  that  effort 
should  precede  acquisition,  in  all  the  employments 
and  pursuits  of  life.  In  order  to  secure  a  desired  end, 
appropriate  means  must  be  used;  and  to  secure  it 
readily  and  in  good  measure,  they  must  be  used  dili- 
gently, and  with  energy  and  perseverance.  Though 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  is  necessary  to  crown  our 
lawful  labors  with  success ;  yet  without  labor  and  ef- 
fort, this  blessing  is  not  to  be  expected.  For  example, 
though  God  gives  the  increase  of  the  earth ;  yet  tiic 
husbandman  must  labor  diligently  and  wait  patiently 
for  the  precious  fruits.  Before  he  can  gather  in  the 
harvest,  he  must  sow  the  seed  and  till  the  ground ; 
and  where  this  reasonable  cultivation  is  neglected,  the 
harvest  will  be  deficient  or  entirely  wanting.  "  I  went 
by  the  field  of  the  slothful,"  says  the  wise  man,  "  and 
by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding ; 
and  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles 
had  covered  the  face  thereof;  and  the  stone  wall 
thereof  was  broken  down."  He  adds :  "  Then  I  saw 
and  considered  it  well ;  I  looked  upon  it  and  received 
instruction.  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  lit- 
tle folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep ;  so  shall  thy  pov- 
erty come,  as  one  that  travaileth,  and  thy  want  as  an 
armed  man."  The  truth  illustrated  by  this  reference 
to  the  slothful  husbandman,  is  applicable  to  all  the 
honest  occupations  and  lawful  pursuits  of  life.  Every- 
where, and  in  all  useful  occupations,  "the  hand  of  the 
diligent  maketh  rich ;"  while  idleness  will  ultimately 
cover  a  man  with  rags,  and  reduce  him  and  his  family 
to  hunger,  or  cast  them  into  the  arms  of  charity  for 
support. 
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Now  this  general  analogy,  in  temporal  things,  and 
the  common  employments  of  Liie,  holds,  likewise,  in 
spiritnal  life  and  religious  pursuits.  He  who  does  not 
seek,  will  not  find.  He  w  ho  neglects  the  otfered  sal- 
vation, cannot  escape  the  threatened  destruction.  He 
who  does  not  strive,  will  not  be  able  to  enter  the  kbig- 
dom  of  heaven.  He  wlio  does  not  work  out  his  own 
salv^ation,  with  fear  and  trembling,  will  never  find  God 
working  in  him  to  will  and  to  do,  not  obtain  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  joy  and  eternal  life.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  man,  wiio  diligently  and  faith- 
fully uses  the  means  of  grace,  will  ordinarily  grow  in 
grace ;  and  will  grow  with  a  rapidity  proportionate  to 
his  diligence  and  faithfulness.  In  language  connected 
AWtli  our  text,  we  may  add,  they  who  give  all  dih- 
gence,  to  add  to  their  faith  virtue  and  every  Christian 
grace,  will  never  fall ;  but  will  obtain  a  sure  hope  and 
a  strong  consolation,  and  finally  ''an  abundant  en- 
trance into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  their  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

IV.  I  remark,  finally,  that  all  this  instruction  from 
reason,  Scripture  and  analog}^,  corresponds  with  uni- 
versal experience  and  general  observ-ation.  Ask  any 
experienced  Christian,  and  he  will  bear  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  w^hich  we  have  attempted  to 
establish  and  illustrate ;  and  to  the  importance  of  the 
exhortation,  which  we  have  endeavored  to  enforce. 
He  w^ill  tell  you,  tliat  in  his  case  he  has  always  found 
ittrae,  that  spiritual  improvement  and  rehgious  enjoy- 
ment have  corresponded  very  nearly  with  the  degree 
of  diligence  and  fideht}%  with  which  he  has  discharged 
religious  duty,  and  attended  on  the  appointed  and  ap- 
propriate means  of  grace.  He  will  add,  that,  when 
he  has  been  watcliful  and  constant  in  attending  to  the 
of  the  closet,  the  domestic  altar  and  the  house 
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df  Grod ;  when  he  has  stadied  the  Kble  daily,  medi- 
tated and  prayed  often,  kept  the  sabbath  holy,  and  im- 
proved every  opportunity  for  social  prayer  and  public 
worship,  he  has  found  his  views  of  spiritual  things 
enlarged,  his  heart  glowing  with  love  to  God  aad 
man,  and  his  sotd  full  of  peace  in  beUeving,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost 

But  he  will  confess,  and  if  this  has  often  been  bis 
condition,  with  great  humility  and  deep  lamentation^ 
that  when  he  has  been  remiss  in  these  duties^  and  in- 
constant and  negligent  in  attending  on  the  means  of 
grace ;  when  the  hour  of  prayer  and  meditation  has 
passed  unheeded  by,  and  he  has  been  absent  from  his 
closet,  or  stupid  in  it ;  when  his  Bible  has  lain  un- 
opened and  unread,  like  the  perverted  talent  hid  in  a 
napkin ;  when  the  holiness  of  the  sabbath  has  been 
forgotten,  and  the  sacred  rest  of  the  day  imperfectly 
observed;  when  pubUc  worship,  the  sabbath-schooli 
and  opportunities  for  religious  instruction  have  been 
unnecessarily  neglected;  he  will  confess  and  make 
the  confession  with  tears  of  regret,  that  he  has  had 
but  little  religious  enjoyment,  and  made  no  spiritual 
improvement ;  he  will  acknowledge,  that  in  these  sea- 
sons of  declension  in  duty,  his  hopes  have  generally 
been  obscure,  his  views  dark,  his  heart  cold,  and  he 
has  found  nothing  but  "  leanness  in  his  souL" 

The  testimony  of  observation,  on  this  subject,  en- 
tirely concurs  with  the  voice  of  experience.  Have  you 
ever  known  an  indolent  man  become  a  Christian,  a 
persevering  Christian,  without  becoming,  at  the  same 
time,  an  industrious  man ;  "  fervent  in  spirit,  diligent  in 
business,  serving  the  Lord  ?"  Did  you  ever  know  a 
man,  whose  industry  and  energy  were  so  exhausted 
in  the  pursuits  of  the  world,  as  to  leave  him  no  time 
for  reading  and  prayer  and  attendance  on  the  means 
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OT  graced  g:ive  much  evidence  of  spiritual  improve- 
ment or  relig^ious  consolation  and  hope?  Have  you 
found  those  persons,  wliu  were  seriously  impressed,  in 
seasons  of  revival,  hold  out  in  the  ser\ice  of  God  and 
the  ways  of  holiness ;  unless  they  were  diligent  in  tlie 
use  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  constant  in  their  at- 
tendance on  rehgious  instruction  and  reUgious  wor- 
ship? To  how  many  nii^ht  it  be  said,  in  tlie  lan- 
guage of  apostoUc  reproof:  "  Ye  did  run  well ;  who 
did  hinder  you  !''  O  how  many,  who  had  awakened 
in  the  minds  of  their  friends  a  hope  of  their  conver- 
sion, have  fallen  away,  and  been  lost,  through  indo- 
lence and  inattention  to  the  means  of  grace  and  the 
ordinances  of  the  gospel! 

For  myseU;  I  have  always  observed^  and  I  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  to  make  the  obsen^ation,  in 
times  of  revival,  especially  among  youth  in  a  Uterary 
institution — I  have  always  observed  that  the  most  in- 
dustrious converts  made  the  most  euiiiient  Christians ; 
that  an  idle  man,  continuing  idle,  could  not  be  a 
Christian,  or  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  main- 
tain a  Christian  hope ;  that  tliose,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously indolent,  when  tliey  were  converted,  became 
industrious,  or  their  professed  conversion  proved  spu- 
rioas;  and  their  reUgion,  hke  the  morning  dew  and 
the  early  cloud,  soon  passed  away. 

In  brmg;uig  this  lecture  and  tliis  series  of  lectures  to 
a  close,  I  have  httle  more  to  say  by  way  of  apphcation, 
than  to  repeat  the  language  of  the  text ;  and  express 
my  ardent  desire  and  humble  hope,  that  the  exliorta- 
tion,  with  the  extended  commentjs  and  illustrations, 
may  not  be  in  vain  to  any  one  of  us.  It  may,  per- 
hapSf  be  thought,  that  I  have  overrated  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  or  rather  the  circle  of  subjects,  thus  ex- 
hibited in  connection.     I  cannot,  however,  but  tliink 
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this  mode  of  presenting  the  practical  truths  of  the 
gospel  the  most  profitable  mode  for  those  who  feel  the 
power  of  divine  truth,  and  desire  to  become  wise 
unto  salvation. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  entreat  you  all,  my 
hearers,  to  review  the  whole  subject,  and  make  a  faith- 
ful appUcation  of  it  to  yourselves.  Especially,  forget 
not  the  indispensable  importance  of  Christian  diligence 
to  holy  progress  and  growth  in  grace.  Henceforth,  let 
every  day,  at  a  suitable  hour,  find  you  in  your  closets, 
with  your  Bible  in  hand ;  and  let  every  sabbath  bring 
you  to  the  house  of  Grod,  with  minds  inquiring  after 
truth,  and  hearts  open  to  receive  the  truth  in  the  love 
of  it.  Forget  not  the  stated  prayer-meeting.  Neglect 
not  the  sabbath-school  and  Bible-class.  Embrace  ev- 
ery opportunity  for  religious  instruction  and  religious 
worship.  Depend  not,  for  religious  improvement,  on 
occasional  efibrts.  Rely  not,  for  your  hopes  of  salva- 
tion, on  a  fitful  religion,  a  periodical  excitement,  which 
goes  and  comes,  like  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide. 
But  "  be  ye  steadfast,  immovable,  always  abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  for  as  much  as  ye  know,  that 
your  labor  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  "  Giving 
aU  diligence^  add  to  your  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue 
knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  temperance,  and  to 
temperance  patience,  and  to  patience  godliness,  and 
to  godliness  brotherly  kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kind- 
ness charity." 
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God  is  a  spirit;  and  thet  that  wobship  him,  must  worship  him  in 

spirit  and  in  truth. 

This  is  language  of  incontrovertible  authority ;  and 
the  sentiment  which  it  expresses,  is  as  sublime  as  the 
authority  is  commanding.  Passing  through  Samaria, 
our  Saviour,  who  always  condescended,  when  oppor- 
tunity presented,  to  communicate  instruction  to  all 
who  were  willing  to  be  instructed  concerning  "  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,"  met  a  woman 
of  that  country,  at  Jacob's  well ;  and  entered  into  fa- 
miliar conversation  with  her,  on  the  most  important 
of  all  subjects  to  an  immortal  being,  capable  of  moral 
obligation,  and  susceptible  of  happiness  or  misery. 
The  whole  conversation,  as  recorded  in  the  chapter  of 
our  text,  is  pecuUarly  interesting ;  and  the  whole  nar- 
rative may  be  often  read  with  profit  by  all ;  and  espe- 
cially by  those,  who  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  prej- 
udice, and  yet,  like  this  woman  of  Samaria,  possess  an 

♦  This  and  some  of  the  following  discourses  in  this  volume,  might,  perhaps,  with 
more  propriety,  certainly  more  in  accordance  with  the  popular  use  of  language,  bo 
denominated  Sermons.  But  for  the  sake  of  a  uniform  title,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
call  them  all  Lectures.  This  discourse  was  originally  delivered  at  the  dedication  of 
m  Congregational  Meeting-house  in  Monkton,  Vt 
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inquiring  mind,  and  a  heart  open  for  the  reception  of 
truth. 

But  as  the  first  part  of  the  narrative  has  only  a  re- 
mote bearing  on  the  subject  proposed  for  this  discourse, 
I  shall  recite  that  portion  only  which  stands  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  our  text :  "  The  woman  saith 
unto  him,  Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  prophet  Our 
fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain ;  and  ye  say,  that 
in  Jerusalem  is  the  place,  where  men  ought  to  wor- 
ship. Jesus  saith  unto  her,  woman,  beUeve  me,  ihe 
hour  Cometh,  when  ye  shall,  neither  in  this  mountain, 
nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  worship  the  Father.  Ye  wor- 
ship, ye  know  not  what.  We  know  what  we  wor- 
ship ;  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.  But  the  hour  com- 
eth,  and  now  is;  when  the  trae  worshippeis  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  trath;  for  the 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God  is  a  Spir- 
it ;  and  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth." 

That  "God  is  a  Spirit,"  self-existeUt  and  et^nal, 
every  where  present,  possessing  almighty  power  and 
unlimited  knowledge,  perfectly  holy,  just  and  gciod, 
unchangeable  in  his  nature  and  character,  is  a  truth  of 
the  first  importance  in  the  system  of  Christian  doctrines. 
It  is  a  truth  discoverable  from  the  works  of  creation 
and  providence,  and  taught  with  the  utmost  fulness 
and  precision  in  the  Scriptures ;  a  truth,  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  all  genuine  religious  knowledge,  and  all 
correct  religious  principles  and  practice.  It  is  not  my 
intention,  however,  in  this  discourse,  to  dwell  on  that 
part  of  the  text,  in  which  this  fundamental  doctrine  of 
religion  is  stated.  But  taking  for  granted,  that  all  my 
hearers  admit,  and  praying  that  all  may  feel  and  re- 
gard the  solemn  and  interesting  trath,  that  "  Grod  is  a 
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Spirit;"  T  shall  invite  your  attention  to  the  practical 
inference,  flowino^  from  it,  as  expressed  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  text:  **  They  that  worsliip  liim,  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'* 

This  statement  furnishes  a  general  answer  to  the 
inquir)^  how  the  true  worshipper  of  Grod  is  required  to 
worship  him,  under  the  Christian  dispensation?  I 
say  under  the  Christian  dispensation  ;  not  because  the 
same  sincerity  of  heart  and  spirituality  of  views  were 
not  required  under  the  Jewish  dispensation;  for  these 
were  always  requisite  to  constitute  acceptable  wor- 
ship. Even  then,  appointed  sacrifices,  when  offered 
with  hypocrisy  and  mere  formahty,  were  pronounced 
"vain  oblations,"  "an  abomination  unto  the  Lord** 
Even  then ;  when  it  was  asked,  **  wherewith  shall  I 
come  before  the  Lord  and  bow  myself  before  the  high 
God  'i  tlie  answer  was :  *'  He  hath  showed  thee,  O 
B  man,  what  is  good ;  and  w^hat  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God  V  Even  then  it  was  settled, 
that  sacrifices,  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  must  be  of- 
fered in  sincerity,  "  with  a  humble  and  contrite  spirit  f 
that  he  would  not  hear  the  prayers,  nor  accept  the 
thank-ofterino^  of  those,  who  regarded  and  retained  ini- 
quity in  their  hearts,  and  worshipped  him  with  feigned 
lips.     Still  under  the  ft>rmer  dispensation,  many  things, 

»asto  time,  place  and  form,  were  definitely  prescribed; 
and  the  observance  of  them  made  necessary,  as  a  test 
of  submission  to  divine  autliority, 
■  But,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  "•  the  law  of 
commandments  contained  in  ordinances  is  abolished.'* 
Still,  the  inquiry,  what  constitutes  acceptable  worship, 
is  appropriate  under  the  new  dispensation ;  and  the 
general  answer,  as  I  said,  may  be  found  in  the  latter 
clause  of  our  text.     A  particular  illustration  of  this 

25 
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general  statement,  must  therefore  be  profitable  to  all 
who  wish  to  have  definite  views  on  this  great  subject 
of  duty  and  happiness.  I  shall  accordingly  attempt 
such  an  LQustration  both  negatively  and  positively. 

L  Negatively.     Under  this  general  head  of  discourse, 
I  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  the  acceptableness  of 
Christian  worship  depends  neither  on  time  nor  place. 
Convenience,   it    must    be    admitted,   requires    that 
houses  of  a  suitable  form  and  size  should  be  erected, 
for  the  accommodation  of  all  who  wish  to  unite  in 
acts  of  social  worship ;  and  attend  together  on  religious 
instruction.     And  the  neatness  and  attractive  app^ur- 
ance  of  these  houses  of  pubUc  worship,  exert  a  happy 
influence  on  the  worshippers  and  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion.    It  must  be  admitted,  likewise,  such  are  the 
principles  of  association  in  the  human  mind,  that 
great  advantages  may  result  from  the  practice  of  de- 
voting such  houses,  as  exclusively  as  possible,  to  reli- 
gious purposes.     Still,  as  "  God  is  a  Spirit,"  his  pres- 
ence is  confined  to  no  particular  place.     Behold^  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  him ;  how  much 
less,  then,  temples  built  by  human  hands?     The  time 
has,  indeed,  come ;  when  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah 
is  confined  neither  to  Jerusalem,  nor  to  mount  (Jeri- 
zim.     But  in  every  place,  he,  that  with  a  humble  and 
believing  heart  calleth    on  the   name  of  the  Lord, 
shall  be  heard,  accepted  and  saved.     From  the  deep- 
est dungeon  and  the  most  obscure  cell,  as  well  as  firom 
the  consecrated  temple,  the  cry  of  penitence  and  the 
song  of  praise  may  reach  the  ear  of  the  Lord  of  Sab- 
baoth ;  and  through  the  intercession  of  the  great  Me- 
diator,  become    an    acceptable   sacrifice.      He   who 
searcheth  the  hearts  and  trieth  the  reins  of  the  children 
of  men,  will  regard  the  holy  desires  and  the  humble 
aspirations  of  every  contrite  soul ;  will  accept  the  sin- 
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cere  services  of  every  spiritual  worshipper,  where vetfl 
he  is  found  engaged  iii  acts  of  devotion.  Our  Lord  I 
himsetf  lias  tlirected  his  followers  to  enter  into  their 
closets,  and  pray  in  secret  to  their  Father  who  seeth  in'  I 
secret,  with  the  assurance,  that  he  will  reward  them  1 
openly*  And  to  encourage  social  worship,  at  the  farn*  I 
ily  altar,  and  wherever  a  convenient  place  is  found  1 
and  a  suitable  occasion  is  furnished,  he  has  said :  1 
**  Where  two  or  threi*  are  met  together  in  my  name,  I 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them  f  and  agaiji  he  has  I 
said :  **  If  two  or  three  shall  agree  on  earth,  as  touch*  I 
ing  anytlxing  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  I 
them,  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.''  fj 

It  is  true,  moreover,  that  a  seventh  part  of  time  has] 
been  set  apart,  by  divine  command,  for  religious  wor- 
ship and  instruction ;  and  we  are  expressly  required 
to  view  tills  consecrated  season,  as  holy  time ;  and  to 
spend  it  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  prepare  ns  for 
tiie  exercises  and  rest  of  heaven;  of  which,  indeed,  it 
is  an  appropriate  emblem.  To  comniemorate  both 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  deliverance  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  the  children  of  Israel  were  directed 
to  observe  the  serenth  day  of  the  week ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  to  keep  it  as  a  day  of  sacred  rest  and  holy 
convocation. 

But  when  the  work  of  redemption  was  finished ; 
a  greater  work  than  that  of  creation,  having  been  thus 
peribrmed ;  and  a  greater  deliverance  than  that  trom 
Egyptian  bondage,  having  been  thus  purchased,  the 
fint  day  of  the  week,  the  day  on  which  Jesus  burst 
the  bars  of  death  and  was  raised  for  our  justification, 
became  the  appropriate  day  of  holy  rest.  According- 
ly, the  apostles  and  primitive  disciples,  immediately 
atler  this  event,  (probably  in  obedience  to  a  direction 
of  the  risen  Saviour,  and  certainly  with  his  approba- 
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tion,)  began  to  meet  on  this  day,  for  religious  worship 
and  spiritual  communion.  By  this  example  and  an* 
thority  the  practice  was  established,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued in  the  Christian  church ;  and  ^' the  Lord's  day/' 
the  day  consecrated  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  haa 
become  the  Sabbath  for  man,  the  Christian  Sabbath ; 
possessing  all  the  sacredness  of  that  observed  by  the 
ancient  church ;  commemorative,  at  once,  of  creating 
goodness  and  redeeming  love.  Indeed,  the  Sabbath, 
which  had  been  incorporated  with  the  temporary  ordi* 
nances  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  has  thus  been 
brought  out  of  it,  and  presented  to  the  Christian  church 
in  ail  its  primitive  simplicity ;  leaving  behind  all  the 
stifihess  and  formaUty  of  the  old  dispensation,  and  en- 
tering into  the  new,  with  all  the  spirituality  and  be- 
nevolence and  freedom  from  austerity,  which  Chris- 
tianity everjrwhere  inculcates,  and  which  its  blessed 
Author  so  beautifully  exemplified.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
henceforth  observed  as  a  day  of  sacred  rest,  as  a  stated 
season  of  public  worship  and  religious  instruction;  till 
the  church  militant  shall  become  triumphant,  and  the 
people  of  God  shall  enter  into  that  rest,  which  remaineth 
for  them,  and  of  which  the  Sabbath  on  earth  is  a  type. 
When,  therefore,  we  say,  that  the  acceptableness  of 
religious  worship  does  not  depend  on  time  and  place, 
we  do  not  forget  the  design  and  importance  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  nor  that  religion  cannot  maintain 
its  legitimate  authority  and  exert  its  proper  influence, 
where  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath  is  violated,  or  dis- 
regarded- Indeed,  experience  has  shown,  that  the 
care  and  fidelity  with  which  individuals  and  fiunilies 
observe  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  constancy  and  punc- 
tuality, vvrith  which  they  attend  on  its  appropriate  ex- 
ercises, mark  with  great  accuracy  their  religious  char- 
acters.   And  the  degree  of  reverence  for  the  Sabbath 
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aof!  tT9  sofemn  duties,  which  prevails  in  any  commu* 
uity,  is  generally  a  true  index  to  the  religious  senli* 
nients  and  moral  character  of  that  coinniuiiity. 

Show  me  a  man,  who  does  not  remember  the  Sab- 
bath, to  keep  it  holy,  who  seldom  or  never  attends 
public  worship,  who  breaks  the  sacred  rest  of  this  day 
by  devotmg  it  to  worldly  business  or  vain  amuse- 
ments; and  I  will  show  you  a  man,  who  has  not  *  the 
fear  of  God  before  his  eyes."  He  may  talk  about  re- 
hgion,  and  pretend  to  feel  a  regard  tor  its  authority ; 
but  his  rehgion  is  mere  speculation,  a  sentiment, 
which  "  plays  about  the  head,  but  comes  not  near  the 
heart,*'  The  language  of  virtue  may  be  on  Ms  tongue ; 
and  he  may  boast  of  his  moral  sentiments  and  feehngs; 
but  his  morahtj-^  is  mere  worldly  poUcy ;  cokl,  calculat- 
ing selfishness.  His  will  is  liis  conscience*  His  pas- 
sions are  his  guide.  He  has  no  principles,  on  wliicli 
reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  hour  of  temptation;  no 
fears,  of  sufficient  etficacy  to  restrain  Ids  corrupt  de- 
sires; no  hopes,  which  purify  and  elevate  his  soul. 

Show  nie  a  family  m  which  the  Sabbath  is  disre- 
garded, and  I  wiU  show  you  a  family  in  disorder;  a 
family,  growing  up  in  rudeness  and  preparing  for 
wretchedness ;  a  faoiily,  which  calls  not  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  upon  which  the  curse  of  the  Almighty 
rests.  Show  me  a  community,  in  which  the  Sabbath 
is  generally  desecrated,  and  I  will  show  you  a  com- 
munity of  practicsd  atheists,  a  commimity  over  which 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  exert  Uttle  or  no  control^  a 
community,  in  which  the  standard  of  moraUty  is  de- 
piKsed  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  heathen  world. 

But  notwithstanding  tlie  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath ; 
id  the  connection  between  a  due  observance  of  it  and 
le  acquisition  of  religious  knowledge  and  the  exerciso 
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of  religious  principle ;  still,  acceptable  woiship  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  this  consecrated  season.  There  is, 
we  admit,  no  religion,  where  there  is  no  Sabbatii; 
and  no  Sabbath,  where  public  worship,  with  its  ap- 
propriate rest  fix>m  business  and  recreations,  is  not 
observed.  Still  every  pious  soul,  must  and  will,  often 
exercise  itself,  in  prayer,  adoration  and  praise,  witii 
devout  meditation,  on  other  days  and  at  other  appro- 
priate seasons.  Indeed,  while  all  the  active  and  rela-  • 
tive  duties  of  social  life  are  faithfully  dischaj^ed,  no 
day,  nor  hour,  is  improperly  or  unprofitably  spent,  in 
the  recollection  of  that  mercy,  which  is  everlasting, 
and  that  goodness  which  is  unceasing ;  in  the  worship 
of  that  Being  who  is  love ;  and  who  is  unchangeably 
the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever;  in  those 
acts  of  devotion,  which  constitute  the  employment  of 
angels  and  the  joys  of  heaven. 

2.  I  observe,  that  the  acceptablcness  of  Christian 
worship  depends  not  on  any  particular  mode  or  pre- 
scribed form.  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  sacri- 
fices were  appointed,  the  order  of  religious  worship 
was  established ;  and  even  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  temple,  with  all  its  appendages,  were  prescribed 
by  Jehovah  himself  But,  since  all  typical  sacrifices 
have  ceased  to  be  necessary,  as  expressions  of  humili- 
ation ;  since  the  antitype  has  been  made  manifest, 
and  the  great  sacrifice  been  offered  once  for  all ;  since 
"  the  law  of  commandments,  contained  in  ordinances, 
has  been  abohshed  by  the  death  of  Christ,"  no  pecu- 
liar mode  of  worship,  or  form  of  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation, has  been  instituted  by  divine  authority,  and 
made  essential  to  the  acceptablcness  of  divine  service. 
The  regulation  of  modes  and  forms  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  each  individual  in  his  private  devotions,  and  of 
each  society  in  their  social  worship.    Nor,  in  a  judg- 
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ment  of  charitjr,  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that  there  are 
true,  spiritual  worshippers  of  various  derioininations^ 
presenting  acceptable  prayers  and  praises  in  various 
modes,  imd  m  a  great  variety  of  circumstances* 

That  there  is  no  preference  to  be  given  to  one  mode 
of  worship  over  another,  charity  by  no  means  requires 
us  to  admit.  That  mode,  wliich  has  the  most  direct 
and  powerful  tendency  to  fix  the  attention,  raise  thej 
aifections  to  Heaven,  and  excite  and  call  forth  tlie ' 
holy  desires  of  a  pious  soul^  is  unquestionably  the 
best.  But  nothing,  except  the  blindest  bigotry,  or  tjie 
most  unconquerable  prejudice,  can  induce  us  to  con^  i 
sider  the  acceptableness  oi'  religious  worship,  as  con* 
fined  exclusively  to  any  particular  mode  or  form, 
And  perhaps,  the  circumstances  of  education,  habit, 
past  experience,  early  associations,  connection  in  so- 
cial and  domestic  life,  and  even  convenience  resulting 
from  local  situation,  under  a  steady  regard  lo  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  spiritual  good  of  our  fellow-men, 
may  render  difi'erent  modes  most  profitable  for  dif- 
ferent Christians  ;  and,  often,  even  for  the  same  Chris- 
tians, at  different  periods,  and  in  difiercnt  circum- 
stances of  liie. 

Ill  acts  of  secret  devotion,  one  may  audibly  utter  tlie 
pious  sentiments  of  his  soul;  and  another  silently 
meditate  on  di\inc  things,  and,  without  using  the  or- 
gans of  speech,  raise  the  holy  desires  of  his  heart  to 
God.  One  may  stand  praying  before  tlie  Lord,  an- 
other may  kneel  in  his  presence,  a  third  may  bow  be- 
fore the  mercy-seat,  and  a  fourth  may  prostrate  him- 
self at  the  foot  of  tlie  throne  of  grace.  All  these  posi- 
tions, for  w  orsliip,  are  mentioned  m  the  sacred  Scrip*,  j 
tures;  and  probably  there  are  those,  who  adopt  these  j 
several  positions  m  tlieir  secret  devotions ;  and  fine 
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from  experience  and  habit,  that  it  is  profitable  for  them, 
thus  to  appear  before  the  Lord, 

In  public  worship,  there  is  room  for  the  same  variety 
of  mode  and  form ;  and  different  modes  and  various 
forms  may  be  adopted  and  practised  by  different  wor- 
shipping assemblies,  with  the  same  sincerity  of  heart 
and  spirituality  of  mind.  Whether,  in  social  prayer, 
one  only  shall  speak ;  and  thus  become  the  oi^an  of 
every  petitioner,  the  "  mouth  of  all  the  pious,"  in  the 
assembly ;  or  whether  an  established  form  of  words 
shall  be  used,  and  the  whole  assembly  occasionally 
join  in  repeating  a  portion  of  those  words,  is  a  ques- 
tion, not  of  prescription  or  command ;  but  of  utility, 
of  edification,  of  expediency.  To  decide,  which  of 
these  modes  of  worship  is  to  be  preferred,  we  have 
only  to  consider,  which,  in  existing  circumstances,  best 
answers  the  great  purpose  of  public  worship ;  which 
is  best  calculated,  to  excite  the  attention,  raise  the  de- 
vout affections,  and  call  forth  the  holy  aspirations  of 
the  pious  soul?  It  is,  therefore,  a  question,  which 
will,  in  all  probability,  bej  differently^  decided,  not 
merely  by  bigots  and  fanatics  and  cavillers ;  but  by 
sincere  and  humble  worshippers,  according^  to /their 
best  experience  and  most  careful  observation,  con- 
nected with  the  peculiar  circumstances,  in  which  they 
are  respectively  placed. 

On  this  subject,  and  indeed  on  every  subject  which 
relates  to  the  modes  and  forms  of  religion,  the  apostolic 
exhortation  is  appropriate :  "  Let  not  him  that  eateth 
despise  him  that  eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him  that  eat- 
eth not,  judge  him  that  eateth."  We  should  contend, 
not  for  the  form,  but  for  the  power  of  godliness.  We 
should  strive,  not  to  make  proselytes  to  this  or  that 
sect  of  worshippers,  but  to  maiatain  the  faith  once  de- 
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Bvered  to  the  saints,"  to  defend  and  illiistrate  the  great 
doctrines  and  holy  precepts  of  the  gospel,  which  are 
received  and  cherished  by  llie  truly  pious,  in  different 
communions;  but  rejected  and  perverted  by  the  im- 
penitent portion  of  every  denomination.  We  should 
remember,  that  ''  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircurn- 
cision  availcth  anything,  but  a  new  creature ;"  that 
neither  names,  nor  forms,  nor  any  external  circum- 
stances constitute  a  Christian,  but  "  faith  which 
works  by  love/'  Adoptinj^  in  part  the  language  of 
Pope ;  but  correcting  his  latitudinarian  sentiment,  I 
add: 

For  modes  mid  forma  let  senseless  l:iigot«  fight ; 
His  worehtp  can\  be  wrongf  whose  heart  is  right 

Nor  can  it  be  viewed  by  an  enUghtened  mind,  as  at- 
all  important,  whether  our  social  prayers  and  praises 
be  offered  standing,  or  kneehng,  or  bowing;  provided 
there  be  order  and  uniformity  of  practice  through  the 
whole  assembly ;  and  provided  all  place  themselves  in 
a  natural,  humble  posture,  and  close  their  hearts,  (I 
had  almost  said  their  eyes,  their  every  sense,)  against 
the  world  and  its  intruding  objects.  But  order,  uni- 
formity and  decency  of  attitude,  and  a  position  iavor- 
able  to  wakeful  attention  and  activity  of  mind,  with 
solemn  stillness,  are  surely  important,  if  not  indispen- 
sable to  acceptable  public  worship,  and  to  the  highest 
and  best  effect  in  all  united  acts  of  devotion.  We 
should,  therefore,  wherever  we  attend  on  the  worship 
of  God,  in  connection  with  otliers,  demean  ourselves 
\nth  decency  and  propriety,  as  to  attitude  and  every 
movement ;  we  should  scrupulously  conform  to  the 
established  order,  and  comply  with  the  accustomed 
forms  and  usages. 

H  Out  &rst  positive  remark  is,  that  all  true  worship- 
26 
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pers,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  worship  God 
in  spirit,  with  a  spiritual  mind,  with  a  humble  and'con* 
trite  spirit,  enlightened  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
^^  The  carnal  mind,"  said  an  apostle,  ''is  enmity  against 
God ;  it  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can 
be."  "If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,"  said  the 
Psalmist,  "  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me."  "  The  sacri- 
fices of  the  wicked,"  said  Solomon,  "are  an  abomina- 
tion unto  the  Lord."  And  our  Saviour  himself  has 
decided,  that  we  "  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon." 
While  we  continue  impenitent,  therefore,  while  our 
affections  are  fixed  supremely  on  things  below,  while 
we  love  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  and  the 
praise  of  man  more  than  the  praise  of  God,  more  than 
that  honor  which  cometh  from  God  alone ;  while  we 
habitually  disregard  the  authority  of  Heaven,  and  live 
in  the  known  and  allowed  violation  of  the  divine  com- 
mands, we  cannot  worship  Grod  in  spirit ;  nor  will  our 
external  acts  of  devotion  be  acceptable  in  his  sight 
"  He  looketh  not  on  the  outward  appearance ;  but  on 
the  heart."  Though  we  should  occasionally  "  draw 
nigh  unto  him  with  our  mouth,  and  honor  him  with 
our  lips ;"  if  our  "  hearts  are  far  firom  him,"  he  will 
"  despise  our  image,"  and  reject  our  feigned  service. 

The  prayers  of  those,  who  regard  not  the  authority 
of  God,  in  their  habitual  deportment,  who  have  no 
genuine  submission  to  his  will,  no  complacency  in  his 
character,  nor  any  confidence  in  his  government  and 
promises,  are  at  best  unmeaning  words,  empty  sounds, 
a  form  of  godliness  without  the  power. 

So  likewise,  the  praises  of  those,  who  daily  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain,  out  of  whose  mouth  proceed 
both  blessing  and  cursing,  must  be  destitute  of  spirit- 
uaUty,  must  be  unaccompanied  by  that  inward  reve- 
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rence  and  those  holy  emotions  of  soul,  which  can 
alune  render  our  praises  acceptable  to  a  heart-search- 
ing God, 

Indeed,  every  external  act  of  devotion,  which  does 
not  arise  from  a  humble  and  belie\lng  heart,  must  be  i 
cold,  formal,  hypocritical  and  vain*     It  is  only  the  ef-  I 
fectual,  fervent,  or  spiritual  prayer  of  the  righteous  man,   i 
which  availeth  much.     Hence  we  are  directed  to  ask 
for  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  help  our  in- 
firmities, and  teach  us  fioiv  to  pray.     And,  to  encour- 
age us  to  make  this  first  petition,  our  Saviour  has  as* 
fiured  us,  that  this  spiritual  assistance  shall  be  given  to 
all,  who  ask  for  it,  in  liis  name ;  yes^  that  God  is  even 
more  ready  to  giant  his  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  ask 
for  it,  under  a  ieeling  sense  of  their  dependence  and  of  , 
their  need  of  divine  assistance,  than  parents  are  to  give  \ 
good  things  to  tlieir  children.     Hence  too,  an  apostle 
exhorts  Christians,  to  ''be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  speak- 
ing to  themselves  in  psahns  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  their  hearts  imto 
God^"  ^'singing  with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding." 

2.  I  remark  again,  under  ihe  second  general  head  j 
of  discourse,  that  frutk,  or  sincerit}%  is  necessary  to  the  I 
acceptableness  of  Christian  worship.     To  render  our  1 
acts  of  devotion  acceptable  to  Him,  who  requireth  trath 
in  the  inward  part^  we  must  worship  not  only  in  spirit, 
but  in  truth.    We  most  not  only  possess  a  Christian 
temper  generally,  and  maintain  an  habitual  Christian 
character ;  we  must  not  only  have  hearts  renewed  by 
divine  grace,  minds  enlightened  with  the  knowledge  ^J 
of  God,  and  wills  submissive  to  his   will ;   but  our 
Christian  graces  must  be  in  exercise,  at  the  time ;  we 
must  pray  hi  faith,  and  sing  praises  under  the  influence 
of  grateful  emotions ;  we  must  worship,  as  I  said,  not 
only  in  spirit,  but  ui  truth,  with  sincerity,  having  the 
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thoughts  collected,  the  aflfections  elevated,  and  all  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  engaged. 

We  may  add,  and  the  remark  is  applicable  to  both 
the  qualities  of  spirituality  and  sincerity,  that  wherever 
there  is  true  and  spiritual  worship,  it  must  be  pae- 
sented  in  some  form,  after  some  mode ;  yet  tl^p  form  is 
nothing  without  the  substance,  nor  is  the  mode  any* 
thing  without  the  spirituaUty.  The  true  worshippers 
of  God,  therefore,  must  through  faith  in  Christ,  be 
reconciled  to  him ;  must,  under  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  be  convinced  of  sin,  led  to  repentance 
and  brought  into  a  state  of  habitual  obedience  to  di- 
vine authority.  And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  they  must^ 
whenever  they  engage  in  worship,  come  to  the  exer- 
cise with  all  their  hearts,  clothed  with  humility, 
warmed  with  gratitude  and  love,  relying  with  filial 
confidence  on  the  divine  promises,  and  casting  them- 
selves, without  reserve,  on  the  sovereign  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  God. 

A  few  practical  remarks  will  close  the  discourse. 

1.  I  remark,  that  our  subject,  forcibly  enjoins  upon 
us  the  apostolic  exhortation :  "  Examine  yourselves, 
whether  ye  be  in  the  faith."  For  it  illustrates  in  one 
important  branch  of  duty,  the  general  statement,  that 
"  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God ;"  and  the 
no  less  comprehensive  declaration  :  "  He  that  cometh 
to  God  must  believe,  that  he  is ;  and  that  he  is  a  re- 
warder  of  them,  that  diligently  seek  him."  Nor,  in 
this  examination,  should  we  forget  the  only  name 
given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  mediator,  through  whom  we  can  find 
access  to  the  mercy-seat,  and  ofbtain  pardon  and  grace. 

Let  us,  henceforth,  never  rest  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
ternals of  reUgion,  of  whatever  form  or  character ;  nor 
consider  ourselves,  as  the  true  worshippers  of  God, 
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merely  because  we  have  assumed  the  badges  of  Chris- 
tianity, attached  ourselves  to  some  particular  sect  of 
Christians,  and  engaged  in  the  external  observance  of 
Christian  worship,  according  to  some  established  or 
approved  mode.  Let  us  not  speak  peace  to  our  souls, 
merely  because  we  have  "  a  name  to  Uve,"  and  occa- 
sionally "  draw  nigh  unto  God  with  our  mouth,  and 
honor  him  with  our  Up&"  Let  us  remember,  that 
something  more,  than  all  this,  is  necessary  to  render  us 
"accepted  in  the  beloved." 

It  is  not  want  of  charity,  therefore,  as  some  would 
persuade  you  to  beUeve,  it  is  the  voice  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  which  declares,  and  compels  us  to 
say,  that  those,  who  neglect  the  sanctuary,  the  family 
altar,  and  the  closet  of  devotion,  do  not  truly  worship 
God,  are  not  his  adopted  children,  cannot  without  a 
change  of  character,  join  in  the  worship  and  partici- 
pate in  the  joys  of  heaven. 

But  although  the  power  of  godliness  cannot  exist 
without  some  form ;  still  it  becomes  us  to  guard,  with 
the  utmost  diligence  and  watchfulness,  against  resting 
in  a  mere  form ;  against  trusting  to  a  dead  faith,  con- 
nected with  a  lifeless  formality.  While  we  are  as- 
sured, that  those  who  entirely  neglect  the  worship  of 
Grod,  are  under  condemnation  ;  let  us  not  forget,  that 
all  external  worship,  which  is  not  offered  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  is  vain  and  empty  pageantry.  Before  we  in- 
dulge the  hope,  that  our  prayers  and  our  praises  are 
fevorably  heard  and  regarded  in  heaven,  let  us  see  to 
it,  that  our  hearts  are  right  with  God,  that  our  spirits 
are  humble,  our  wills  submissive  and  our  affections 
purified  and  fixed  on  things  above.  Let  us  review 
our  habitual  conduct ;  try  our  principles  and  senti- 
ments; scrutinize  our  motives  of  action;  and  bring 
our  whole  characters,  with  every  secret  thought  and 
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emotion,  into  judgment ;  and  thus  anticipate  the  judg* 
ment  of  the  great  day. 

2.  I  remark  that  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of 
the  subject,  leads  us  to  anticipate  with  joy,  and  seek 
to  hasten  on,  with  ardent  desire  and  zealous  effort,  the 
predicted  period ;  when  the  views  of  Christians  shall 
be  greatly  enlarged,  and  all  narrow  prejudices  swept 
away,  when  the  watchmen  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  and 
all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  shall  love  one  an- 
other, with  a  pure  heart  fervently. 

Finally  ;  I  remark,  that  our  subject  points  us  to  the 
worship  of  heaven,  as  an  example,  for  our  imitation ; 
and  places  it  before  the  eye  of  faith,  as  an  object  of 
strong  desire.  It  brings  the  advanced  Christian  into  a 
"  strait  betwixt  twb,"  and  renders  him  willing  to  **  de- 
part and  be  with  Christ ;"  where  the  redeemed  out  of 
every  nation,  meet  in  perfect  harmony,  and  without  a 
discordant  note,  unite  in  holy  worship  and  endless 
praise ;  singing  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God, 
and  the  song  of  the  Lamb ;  saying :  "  Great  and  mar- 
vellous are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty ;  just  and 
true  are  thy  ways,  thou  king  of  saints."  "  Hallelujah ; 
for  the  Lord  Grod  Omnipotent  reigneth."  "  Blessings 
and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and  honor, 
and  power,  and  might  be  unto  our  God,  for  ever  and 
ever." — Amen. 
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1  CORINTHIANS  XUL  4,  5. 

CBAmiTT  TAUNTETH  NOT   ITSELF,  IS  NOT  PUFFED   UP,  DOTH    NOT    BBHATB 
ITSELF    UNSEEMLY,  SBEKETH  NOT  HER  OWN. 

It  has  been  asked :  "  Is  there  any  such  thmg,  as 
disinterested  benevolence  ?"  Now,  the  proper  answer 
to  this  and  all  similar  inquiries,  is  one,  which  will  not 
only  show  the  erroneous  sentiments  of  the  inquirer, 
but  expose  the  absurdity  of  the  inquiry  itself  The 
best  mode  of  answering,  is  to  inquire  in  turn :  "  Is 
there  any  such  thing  as  mterested  or  selfish  benevo- 
lence ?"  Indeed,  the  whole  controversy,  concerning 
what  is  called  the  selfish  system  of  morals,  not  only 
implies  error ;  but  involves  complete  absurdity  and 
absolute  contradiction.  For  the  very  idea  of  benevo- 
lence excludes,  altogether,  the  notion  of  self-interest, 
or  exclusive  regard  to  one's  self  Benevolence  re- 
gards solely  the  good  of  others.  "  Charity  seeketh  not 
her  own."  The  term,  properly  used,  denotes  a  feeling 
or  principle  of  action,  directly  opposed  to  selfishness. 
It  impUes  a  disposition  to  do  good  to  the  object  of  ac- 
tion, irrespective  of  all  consequences  to  the  actor.  It 
is  a  generous,  expansive,  diffusive  spirit     It  has  noth- 

*  Hiis  disooane  was  prepared  and  deliyered  at  Washington,  March,  1840,  and 
vtti  Mine  modiUcttions,  H  has  been  delirtred  as  a  kctnre,  in  serenl  other  plaoas. 
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ing  contracted  or  exclusive  in  its  nature.  Benevo- 
lence is  not,  indeed,  inconsistent  with  self-love,  which 
is,  likewise  an  original  and  legitimate  principle  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  yet  each  is  perfectly  distinct  in  its  nature 
and  operations.  But  to  selfishness,  benevolence  is 
directly  opposed,  and  is  entirely  inconsistent  with 
it.  We  may  admit,  indeed,  with  Pope,  that,  "  Self- 
love  and  social  are  the  same."  If  not  the  same, 
they  are  surely  consistent  with  each  other ;  and  they 
may  act  harmoniously,  producing,  when  they  thus 
act,  the  happiest  results.  We  are  required  to  love  our 
neighbor,  not  to  the  exclusion,  but  according  to  the 
measure  of  self-love ;  as  we  love  ourselves.  But  the 
same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  the  relation  between  self- 
ishness and  benevolence.  They  never  act  harmoni- 
ously. The  former,  wherever  it  exists,  absolutely  ex- 
cludes the  latter.  For  it  limits  and  restrains  the  ex- 
panding desires  of  the  heart;  and  directs  and  controls 
all  the  energies  of  the  mind.  It  closes  the  hand  of 
charity ;  and  drinks  up  the  very  sympathies  of  the  souL 
Benevolence,  on  the  other  hand,  enlarges  the  heart, 
opens  the  hand,  and  purifies  and  elevates  all  the  ten- 
der sympathies  of  human  nature.  It  is  good  will  to 
men,  a  disposition  to  do  good,  a  desire  to  communi- 
cate happiness ;  it  is  that  charity  which  seeketh  not 
her  own. 

If  any,  however,  will  persist  in  denying  the  distinc- 
tion between  self-love  and  selfishness ;  and  thus  con- 
tuiue  to  confound  benevolence  with  self-interest,  they 
must,  of  course,  lose  all  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice ;  and  ultimately  destroy,  in  their  own  minds,  the 
very  foundation  of  just  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
even  of  approbation  and  blame.  They  must  view  all 
voluntary  actions  as  proceeding  directly  or  indirectly 
from  a  single  principle,  firom  the  same  exclusive  le- 
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gard  to  self;  and  therefore  must  consider  them  equal- 
ly destitute  of  every  quality,  which  can  entitle  them  to 
the  distinction  of  moral  fi^ood  and  evil. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however;  and  we  rejoice  that 
we  are  able  to  state  the  fact  and  make  the  admission, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  good,  to  exercise  true  benev- 
olence, without  securing  to  ourselves  the  rewards  of 
virtue,  and  being  made  comparatively  happy ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  fo  do  emi^  to  indulge  a  spirit  of  entire 
selfishness,  without  bringmg  on  ourselves  the  conse- 
quences of  this  exclusive  principle,  and  becoming 
comparatively  wretched  For  God  has  constituted  an 
indissoluble  connection,  on  the  one  hand,  between 
virtue  and  happiness,  or  confirmed  Iioliness  and  eter- 
nal fehcity ;  and,  on  the  other,  between  vice  and 
misery,  or  nnforsaken  sin  and  everlasting  wretched- 
ness. 

It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  established  law  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man 
and  the  moral  government  of  God  ;  men  may  not  al- 
ways be  able  perfectly  to  analyze  their  actions,  trace 
each  to  its  true  motive,  and  thus  learn  '*  what  spirit 
they  are  of/'  by  what  principles  they  are  governed, 
what  are  the  predominant  traits  of  their  own  charac- 
ters^ in  the  view  of  Him,  who  **  searcheth  the  hearts 
and  trieth  the  reins  of  the  children  of  men/' 

But  notwithstanding  the  coincidence  between  ra- 
tional self-love  and  true  benevolence,  which  produces 
80  much  mixture  of  motive  in  human  actions,  and  so 
often  causes  great  perplexity  in  seasons  of  self-exam- 
ination ;  a  truly  benevolent  man  will  find  occasions 
for  action,  on  which  he  may  try  himself^  and  learn  the 
character  and  strength  of  his  principles ;  may,  from  a 
consciousness  of  the  motives  which  prompt  him  to  ac- 
tion, and  of  the  settled  desires  which  govern  his  move- 
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ments,  become  acquainted  with  himself  and  under- 
stand his  own  character;  may  be  fully  persuaded, 
that  benevolence,  in  coincidence  with  self-love,  but 
in  opposition  to  selfishness,  reigns  within;  that  he 
"loves  his  neighbor,  as  himself;"  and  strives  to  "do 
unto  others  as  he  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
him." 

That  there  are  men  who  are  exclusively  selfish  in 
their  feeUngs,  and  who  act  entirely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  selfish  motives,  and  a  regard  to  their  own  in- 
terest, irrespective  of  the  happiness  of  others,  is  certain- 
ly not  to  be  denied.  For  the  Scriptures  represent 
mankind,  in  their  natural,  unrenewed  state,  as  destir 
tute  of  hoUness,  ahenated  from  the  life  of  God,  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  depraved,  Uving  altogether  to  them- 
selves, (except  in  cases  where  they  are  restrained  and 
moved  by  mere  instinct  and  animal  sympathy,)  ask- 
ing not  what  is  duty,  what  is  the  will  of  Grod,  how 
they  may  do  good  and  communicate  happiness ;  but 
simply  and  exclusively  inquiring,  who  will  show 
them  any  good,  how  they  shall  best  accomplish  their 
own  purposes,  and  most  efiectually  secure  their  own 
private  ends  and  personal  aggrandizement. 

That  impenitent  sinners,  unrenewed  men,  who,  in 
the  figurative  and  highly  descriptive  language  of  in- 
spiration, are  said  to  be  "  dead  in  tresspasses  and  sins," 
should  contend  that  selfishness  is  the  only  principle  of 
human  action,  is  not  therefore  strange.  Indeed,  while 
they  judge  others  by  themselves,  and  neglect  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject,  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  For 
this  accords  with  their  whole  experience ;  and  against 
the  decisions  of  experience,  of  consciousness,  of  feel- 
ing, it  is  in  vain  to  reason.  Those  only,  who  have  a 
mor^  enlarg^^d  experience,  who  have  been  renewed 
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by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  tiave  had  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  their  hearts,  feel  the  promptings  of  enlight- 
ened benevolence ;  and  they  alone  can  be  expected 
clearly  to  understand  and  promptly  to  admit  this  great 
doctrine  of  Christian  etliics;  this  fundamental  distinc* 
tion,  which  the  Scriptures  have  made  between  virtue 
and  \ice,  between  sin  and  holiness. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  common  sense,  or  univer- 
lel  moral  feeUng,  or  natural  conscience  ;  which,  as  far 
as  it  extends,  fully  accords  with  the  decisions  of  inspi- 
ration on  the  subject;  and  which,  without  the  aid  of 
reason,  or  rather  I  should  say,  when  left  unembarrassed 
by  the  sophistry  of  human  reason,  comes  in  to  sanc- 
tion this  broad  distinction  between  actions,  founded 
on  a  view  of  motives  and  principles.  Hence  the 
strongest  professions,  and  the  most  splendid  external 
acts  of  patriotism  and  charity,  are  stripped  of  their 
assumed  merit;  and  by  common  consent,  viewed 
with  contempt  and  disgust,  the  moment  they  can  be 
clearly  traced  to  mere  selfish  motives.  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  we  beheve  a  man  to  act  from  disinterested 
motives,  we  instinctively  view  him  as  virtuous,  and' at 
once  approve  and  admire  his  character ;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  we  discover,  that  the  apparent  \drtues  of 
any  one  are  assumed  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  are 
the  mere  garb  of  hypocrisy,  or  the  result  of  worldly 
policy,  we  withdraw  our  approbation  from  him,  and 
despise  his  character  And  this  we  may  consider  as 
the  voice  of  God,  in  man  ;  the  testimony  of  unsophisti- 
cated reason  or  common  sense,  in  opposition  to  the 
deductions  of  an  understanding  blinded  by  sin,  and 
perverted  by  prejudice. 

Still  the  only  satisfactory  views  on  this  subject,  are 
those,  which  are  derived  directly  from  the  Scriptures, 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony,"  therefore,  it  be- 
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comes  us  to  repair,  as  the  only  standard  of  troth  and 
duty.  These  asstire  us,  that  "  charity  is  the  end  of  the 
commandment;"  that  "love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law;" 
that  love  to  Grod  and  love  to  man  embraces  the  whole 
of  religion,  and  furnishes  the  fundamental  principle  of 
all  duty ;  so  that  "  on  the  two  great  commandments^" 
by  which  it  is  inculcated,  "  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets."  They  teach  us,  that  "every  one,  who 
loveth,  is  bom  of  God,  and  knoweth  God;"  while 
"he,  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  Grod,"  who  is  essen- 
tially love  itself;  and  that  he,  who  loveth  God,  must 
love  his  brother  also.  They  place  love  or  charity  so 
completely  and  universally  at  the  foundation  of  all 
the  duties  of  piety  and  virtue,  that  without  it,  all  pro- 
fessions and  appearances  of  these  duties  are  empty 
sound  and  unsubstantial  form.  They  show  us  clearly, 
that  living  to  Grod  and  living  to  ourselves  imply  oppo- 
site states,  that  benevolence  and  selfishness  are  antag- 
onist principles,  altogether  inconsistent  with  each 
other ;  or,  as  this  great  practical  doctrine  is  beautifully 
expressed  in  the  last  clause  of  our  text :  "  Charity 
seeketh  not  her  own." 

In  the  chapter  containing  our  text,  the  apostle  gives 
us  a  full  and  minute  description  of  the  great  principle 
of  love  or  charity,  in  its  various  characteristics  and 
operations,  as  a  social  principle  in  the  renewed  heart 
I  am  not,  however,  about  to  discourse  abstractly  and 
generally  on  the  subject  And  I  have  given  this  in- 
troductory disquisition,  on  the  last  clause  of  the  text, 
for  the  sake  of  introducing,  with  more  effect,  that 
branch  of  the  subject,  to  which  I  wish,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  discourse,  to  direct  your  particular  at- 
tention, as  it  is  suggested  in  the  first  part  of  the  text : 
"Charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth 
not  behave  itself  unseemly." 
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B^  The  distinct  subject  thus  suggested,  and  now  before  J 
^s,  is  therefore  Chrutian  Courtesy^  or,  in  familiar  laii-j 
guage,  Politeness.     This  may  appear  to  some  a  subject] 
too  diminutive  and  unimportant  for  a  public  religious  i 
discourse.     But  I  trust,  that  I  have  already  vindicated 
its  dignity,  by  showing  its  connection  with  the  funda-, 
mental  principle  of  all  \irtiie  and  reUgion ;  by  bring-j 
ing  it  before  you  as  a  branch,  a  distinct  and  essential^ 
branch,  of  benevolence  or  Christian  charity.     It  con- 
sists,  indeed,   in  the  habitual  exercise  of  a  spirit  of 
kindness,  producing  gentleness  of  speech  and  suavity 
of  manners,  regulating  and  modifying  tlie  daily  and! 
diversified  intercourse  of  social  and  civilized  life.    And  1 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  show^  before  I  close  the  discourse,  ] 
that  it  is  a  subject,  not  without  dignity  and  importance^l 
on  account  of  its  highly  practical  character;  that  it] 
exerts  an  extensive  influence  on  society  and  humaaj 
happiness ;  and  is,  therelbre,  worthy  of  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian, 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  as  we  proceed  in  tliel 
discourse,  that  we  are  not  degrading  this  sacred  ser-j 
vice,  nor  desecrating  this  holy  day,  by  introducing] 
here  a  subject  of  mere  human  policy;  such  as  the] 
empty  ceremonies  of  courts,  the  intriguing  arts  of  di- 
plomacy, the  hollow-hearted  professions  of  false  honor, 
or  the  foppery  and  mere  etiquette  of  the  multitude, 
who  have  no  other  rule  of  action,  than  the  whims  of 
fancy,  or  the  caprice  of  fashion.     Let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  courtesy,  of  which  we  speak,  is  Christian 
eoxirtesy ;  that  the  politeness,  of  which  we  treat,  is  a  i 
modification  of  the  great  principle  of  love,  is  a  branch! 
of  Christian  charity,  is  *^ benevolence  in  Uttle  things,"] 
benevolence,  producing  kind  treatment  and  seemly] 
deportment,  in  every  condition  of  life,  and  towards  all  I 
mankind ;  that  it  is  a  disposition  to  diffuse  happiness 
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through  the  whole  circle,  in  which  it  moves ;  exhibit- 
ing everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  a  spirit  of  kindne8l^ 
civility,  gentleness,  and  propriety  of  deportment 

To  the  remarks,  already  made  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  charity  or  Christian  benevolence,  little  need  be 
added,  to  exhibit  the  true  character,  and  show  the  nat- 
ural operations,  of  the  modified  principle,  which  we 
denominate  courtesy  or  politeness.  For  it  has  already 
been  said,  in  announcing  this  branch  of  the  general 
subject,  that  more  is  meant,  than  is  often  understood 
by  the  indefinite  use  of  these  terms ;  that  much  more 
is  implied,  than  mere  profession,  etiquette  and  formal 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  custom  and  fashion. 
Indeed,  such  profession,  etiquette  and  formality  may 
consist  with  a  complete  destitution  of  the  very  princi- 
ple inculcated  in  the  chapter  of  our  text;  and  for 
which  we  contend,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
every  social  virtue  and  all  true  religion. 

Mere  form,  without  substance,  is,  indeed,  always 
useless,  or  worse  than  useless.  This  is  true,  for  ex- 
ample, of  civil  government  Here  the  form  may  ex- 
ist, and  the  name  be  retained,  long  after  the  spirit  has 
fled,  and  the  end  of  all  legitimate  authority  is  lost 
You  may  have  the  name  and  forms  of  republicanism,' 
and  the  institutions  which  promise  liberty  and  security; 
and  yet  be  subjected  to  the  most  unrelenting  and  op- 
pressive tyranny ;  or  be  deprived  of  all  protection,  and 
left  to  the  misrule  of  licentiousness  and  anarchy. 

The  same  is  true,  likewise,  of  religion  and  devotion. 
Accordingly  an  inspired  apostle  speaks  of  some,  who 
have  the  form  of  godliness,  while  they  deny  the 
power  thereof  Our  Saviour,  too,  appUes  to  the  Fhari* 
sees  of  his  time  the  prophetic  description :  "  This  peo- 
ple draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and 
honoreth  me  with  their  lips ;  but  their  heart  is  far  fix>m 
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me.'*  Indeed,  the  Scriptiures  everywhere  condemn  hy- 
pocrisy, in  every  degree  and  of  every  species ;  and 
pronounce  the  religion  of  those,  who  rely  on  forms 
and  ceremonies,  or,  (if  I  may  so  speak  without  irreve- 
rence,) on  the  mere  etiquette  and  trappings  of  religion, 
as  vain  or  worse  than  vain,  as  mockery  and  sin. 

In  applying  these  illustrations,  we  may  add,  that 
a  man  witibout  kindness  of  feeling  or  sincerity  of  heart, 
may,  in  subserviency  to  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  with 
motives  purely  seliish,  and  even  with  dupUcity  and 
malice,  go  through  the  forms  of  common  civility; 
may,  indeed,  distinguish  himself  for  an  excessive,  and 
sometimes  even  troublesome  and  offensive  adherence 
to  the  literal  prescriptions  of  fashion,  and  the  arbitrary 
roles  of  etiquette.  Now  such  a  man  may  properly  be 
denominated  a  hypocrite  in  manners.  He  is  certainly 
destitute  of  the  principle,  which  he  claims  to  possess, 
of  Christian  courtesy,  of  that  "charity,  which  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly ;"  which  is  kind  and  frank, 
and  free  from  guile;  which  conducts  with  uniform 
propriety  and  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances and  relations  of  age,  character,  time  and 
place. 

But  notwithstanding  the  truth  of  these  remarks; 
though  it  is  true,  that  form  is  useless,  without  sub- 
stance, and  appearance  vain,  without  reality ;  yet  it  is 
equally  true,  that  substance  cannot  exist  without  form, 
nor  reaUty  be  exhibited  without  appearance.  Here 
again,  we  may  refer  to  civil  government  and  religious 
worship  for  illustration.  Government  cannot  exist,  pub- 
lic authority  cannot  be  exercised,  without  some  form, 
some  general  rules  of  administration,  some  mode  of 
delegating  power  and  regulating  its  exercise.  To  se- 
cure, to  any  degree,  the  benefits  of  civil  government, 
there  must  be  some  established  method  of  drawing 
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forth  and  expressing  the  pubUc  will,  of  concentrating 
the  scattered  elements  of  sovereign  authority;  and 
bringing  them,  when  thus  united,  to  bear  in  turn,  on 
individual  will  and  action,  and  thus  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  personal  liberty,  life  and  property.  Nor  can  a 
spirit  of  devotion  be  maintained  and  cultivated  with- 
out some  rites  of  worship ;  without  some  prescribed 
or  admitted  form,  for  its  due  exercise. 

The  same  thing  is  true,  with  regard  to  the  subject 
before  us,  with  regard  to  the  ten  thousand  Httle  civili- 
ties, acts  of  charity  and  expressions  of  gratitude  and 
kindness  and  sympathy,  which  flow  continually  from 
a  well  established  principle  of  Christian  courtesy; 
which  crowd  upon  eVery  happy  domestic  circle  and 
fill  up  the  daily  intercourse  of  all  good  society.  Trae 
benevolence  cannot  long  exist;  certainly  cannot  gath- 
er strength  and  become  mature,  without  the  conven- 
tional forms  of  social  intercourse  ;  and  ordinarily  its 
cultivation  and  improvement  depend  more  on  fliese 
Uttle,  but  frequently  occurring  expressions  of  kindness, 
than  on  the  more  splendid  acts  of  charity,  which  it 
occasionally  produces,  dazzling  and  confounding  a 
gEizing  world. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  then,  that  Christian  cour- 
tesy, or  true  politeness,  flows  from  a  spirit  of  habitual 
kindness,  a  steady  and  cherished  disposition  to  com- 
municate happiness,  a  heart  under  the  influence  of 
divine  grace  and  glowing  with  love  and  good  will  to 
man.  It  is,  as  we  said  before,  a  modification  of  be- 
nevolence, "benevolence  in  little  things;"  benevo- 
lence always  alive  and  always  active ;  benevolence 
existing,  not  as  a  passion  or  emotion  merely ;  but  as  a 
principle,  inwrought  into  the  soul,  and  always  ready 
to  every  good  word  and  work. 

We  may  add,  in  order  to  delineate  its  peculiar  char- 
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acteristics,  tliat  Christian  courtesy  is  distinguished  from 
the  false-named  politeness  of  the  world,  in  that  it  is 
more  unUbrin,  embracing  a  larger  number  of  objects^ 
witli  less  display  and  fewer  pretensions  to  merit  It  is 
distinguished  from  tlie  ceremony  and  etiquette  pre- 
scribed by  the  arbitrary  laws  of  worldly  lionor,  in  that 
it  regards,  as  originally  equal,  and  treats  with  equal 
kindnessj  all  ranks  of  society  and  all  classes  of  men. 
It  has  no  respect  of  persons;  but  renders  to  aU  their  due, 
with  the  same  desire  of  pleasing  all,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
done  consistently  with  their  real  and  permanent  good, 
and  witli  truth  and  justice  to  others*  It  is  distinguished 
firom  the  diplomatic  arts  of  courts  and  cabinets,  and 
from  the  hollow-hearted  professions  of  political  dema- 
gogues, in  that  it  is  always  sincere,  frank,  and  without 
disguise ;  speaking  what  it  thinks,  and  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  it  speaks.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  awkwardness  and  vulgarit}^  of  the  clown  and  the 
boor,  in  that  it  does  not  needlessly  and  carelessly  dis' 
regard  the  established  forms  of  social  intercourse ;  nor 
nidely  break  up  the  accustomed  course  of  associated 
feeling  and  sentiment ;  nor  wantonly  oftend  good  taste, 
causing  modesty  to  blush  and  piety  to  weep*  It  is 
distinguished,  finally,  from  tlie  churlislmess  of  the 
misanthrope,  in  tiiat  it  does  not  sullenly  forbear  to 
speak  and  obstinately  refuse  to  act,  for  the  sake  of 
singularity ;  or  lest  it  should  add  to  the  entertainment 
of  friends,  and  promote  the  joys  of  social  life. 

We  may  add,  once  more,  and  with  a  special  view 
of  showing  its  natural  operations,  that  Christian  cour- 
tesy regards  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  accommodates 
itself  to  all  the  objects  of  its  regard,  "  It  vaunteth  not 
itself,''  above  those  around;  but  esteems  others  ac- 
cording to  their  merits.  **  It  is  not  puflfed  up''  with 
pride ;  mir  does  it  treat  the  unfortunate,  or  even  the 
28 
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erring,  with  supercilious  contempt  '<  It  doth  not  b^ 
have  itself  unseemly"  toward  any;  but  it  conducts  widl 
propriety,  and  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  respectiye 
characters  and  stations,  toward  superiors,  inferiors  and 
equals ;  becoming  "  all  things  to  all  men ;"  and  adapfc* 
ing  its  language  and  deportment  to  the  relation  which 
it  sustains  to  every  man,  with  whom  it  is  called  to 
hold  intercourse. 

Superiors,  from  whatever  cause  that  superiority 
arises,  it  always  treats  with  respect  Thus  the  rela- 
tions of  parents,  of  civil  rulers,  of  age  and  rank»  it 
readily  recognizes  and  carefully  regarda  A  single  in- 
stance will  illustrate  the  general  principle.  A  well- 
bred  youth,  of  correct  views  and  cultivated  senti- 
ments, always  seems  happy  in  yielding  the  place  of 
honor  to  age ;  and  manifests  peculiar  pleasure,  when- 
ever opportunity  is  presented,  for  paying  rei^ctfui 
attention  to  those,  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  path 
of  life,  and  are  already  withdrawing  from  the  stage  of 
action.  In  his  view,  "  the  hoary  head,  if  found  in  the 
way  of  righteousness,  is  a  crown  of  glory."  The  same 
thing  is  true ;  and  the  sentiment  is  felt  with  pecuUar 
force,  when  to  this  relation  is  added  the  endearing  re- 
lation of  parent,  or  the  responsible  relation  of  civil 
office. 

I  know,  it  is  said  to  be  the  tendency  of  republican 
institutions  to  diminish  this  respect  for  age,  and  office, 
and  ancestry.  However  this  may  be,  as  a  general  fact, 
it  certainly  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  Uberty 
and  free  institutions.  It  is  rather  an  incidental  effect 
of  liberty,  abused  and  degenerated  into  licentiousness ; 
of  free  institutions,  undermined  and  ready  to  faU.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  la^ 
mented,  that  the  prevalence  of  party-spirit,  attended  as 
it  often  is,  with  bitter  altercation  and  opprobrious  Ian* 
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guage,  is  in  our  coiiiitn^  exerting  a  debasing  and  cor- 
niptbig  influence  on  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
comraunit)^  and  especially  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  evil,  indeed,  calls  for  the  deliberate  consideration 
and  energetic  interposition  of  the  patriot  and  Chris- 
tian; lest  all  decency  of  language  and  courtesy  of 
manners,  and  with  theni  all  the  charities  which  meUo- 
rate  the  condition  of  society  and  soften  the  asperities 
of  life,  should  be  lost  to  succeeding  generations.  For 
this  respect  for  age,  and  oflSce,  and  established  charac- 
ter, cannot  be  destroyed,  without  a  consequent  dimi- 
nution of  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  benevolence ;  and 
ultimately,  I  fear,  an  entire  subversion  of  all  our  free 
institutions. 

ChriMian  courtesjj^  we  may  add  once  more,  as  already 
intimated,  is  not  confined  to  those,  who  go  before  us 
and  stajid  above  us.  In  its  operations,  it  reaches  those 
*who  are  below  and  behind  us.  It  treats,  with  kind- 
ness and  condescension,  inferiors,  the  young  and  the 
obscure,  those  who  are  called  to  occupy  the  humblest 
stations  in  hfe,  and  perform  the  most  laborious  ser- 
vices of  societ) . 

There  are  some,  w^ho  make  high  pretensions  to 
honor,  and  are  extremely  sensitive  on  the  subject  of 
social  intercourse,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  others  to- 
ward them  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  their  own  con- 
duct regards  equals  and  superiors ;  who,  nevertheless, 
not  only  treat  with  neglect,  but  aiiect  to  despise  and 
view  with  supercilious  contempt,  all  whom  they 
choose  to  consider  below  their  rank  in  life,  and  un- 
worthy of  their  companionship. 

Now,  of  all  the  objects  of  disgust  which  this  world 
afibrds,  there  is  none  more  worthy  of  it,  none  more 
likely  to  excite  it,  in  a  truly  benevolent  mind,  than  a 
man  who  suffers  himself  to  be  '*  puffed  up"  with  pride, 
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on  account  of  the  little  brief  distinctions  of  life.  ThtA 
man  is,  indeed,  an  object  of  disgast,  who^  because  hb 
is  elevated  by  wealth,  or  equipage,  or  authority,  or 
even  by  supposed  intellectual  endowments^  looks 
down,  with  haughty  contempt,  on  those,  who  happen 
to  occupy  some  inferior  sphere,  or  walk  in  some  hum- 
bler path.  Far  different  from  this  is  the  conduct  of  the 
enlightened  and  well-bred  man,  of  Christian  principle. 
However  distinguished  by  age,  or  office,  or  weahh,  ot 
rank,  he  never  despises  others  who  have  been  less  &* 
vored  in  the  distribution  of  the  gifts  of  Providence. 
Neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  rank,  nor  color,  can  deprive 
a  human  being  of  his  kindness,  his  candor,  his  sym" 
pathy,  his  benevolent  regards.  For  he  possesses  that 
^charity,  which  vaunteth  not  itseU^  is  not  pufied  up, 
doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly." 

With  reference  to  the  operations  of  this  principle 
among  equals  in  age,  companions  in  life  and  asso-* 
dates  in  business,  though  not  less  important  to  human 
happiness  and  virtuous  character,  I  need  not  detain 
you  with  particular  illustrations.  For  here  its  dictates 
are  more  readily  observed,  and  its  claims  to  attention 
are  more  generally  acknowledged  and  deeply  felt  Be- 
sides, the  illustrations  already  given,  maybe  easily  ex- 
tended, and  applied  with  little  variation  to  these  inters 
mediate,  as  well  as  to  the  other  and  extreme  relations 
of  life.  Even  among  companions  and  equals,  com- 
mon civilities  cannot  be  neglected  without  diminish- 
ing the  happiness  of  social  intercourse,  without  coun- 
teracting and  ultimately  destroying  the  labors  of  be- 
nevolence. Nor  can  human  laws,  or  the  l&ws  of  hon- 
or, or  any  other  rules  of  action,  even  among  friends 
and  companions,  supply  the  place  of  Christian  cowr- 
tesy. 

How  important  then,  is  it,  that  this  spirit  slioulil  be 
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more  a^sidiiously  cultivated  and  more  extensively  dif- 
fused !  How  important  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
society  ;  and  to  the  character  and  happiness  of  every 
individual  member  of  the  great  community  ! 

Would  yon  "live  in  peace  with  ail  men,"  you  must 
be  courteous  to  all ;  and  this  in  all  ordinary  cases  will 
secure  tlie  object  of  your  desire,  and  permit  you  to 
reap  the  blessed  fruits.  For  he  who,  under  the  intlu- 
ence  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  courtesy,  treats  superiors 
with  respect,  inferiors  with  kindness  and  condescen- 
sion,  and  equals  with  ail  that  attention  and  civihty  of 
deportment  which  good  sense  and  benevolent  feelings 
always  produce,  secures  to  himself  the  highest  and 
purest  enjoyments  of  social  life.  His  happiness  is 
thus  promoted  ;  both  because  the  exercise  of  a  kind 
and  courteous  spirit  carries  along  with  it  complacency 
and  satisfaction ;  and  because  it  procures  for  him,  who 
possesses  it,  reciprocal  respect,  attention  and  acts  of 
kindness ;  because  it  carries,  in  its  hand,  its  own  re- 
ward* 

True  pohteness,  Christian  courtesy,  always  makes 
its  possessor,  not  only  a  better  member  of  society,  but 
a  happier  man ;  while  the  want  of  it  never  fails  to 
subject  those  who  disregard  its  wholesome  laws,  to  in- 
convenience and  mortification ;  and  sometimes,  even 
to  infemy  and  wretchedness,  For  saith  the  Scrip- 
tnre  ;  "  He  that  hath  friends,  must  show  himself  friend- 
ly f  and  again  :  *'  He  that  taketh  the  sword,  shall  per- 
ish by  the  sword."  In  accordance  with  these  maxims 
of  inspiration,  we  may  add,  he  who  treats  all  with  the 
attention  and  courtesy  which  their  respective  relations 
-  to  him  demand,  will  ordinarily  receive,  in  return,  cor- 
I  impending  treatment ;  wliile  he  who  disregards  these 
1    relations  in  his  social  intercourse,  will  find  a  spirit  of 
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meet  with  those  who  are  disposed  to  measure  to  him 
again  the  same  measure  which  he  has  meted  out  to 
others. 

But  after  all,  the  importance  of  Christian  courtesy  is 
best  discovered  by  taking  a  view  of  its  general  influ- 
ence on  social  intercourse  and  the  peace  and  hapi».r 
ness  of  society ;  by  considering  the  faciUties  which  it 
affords  its  possessor  for  doing  good  in  the  world 

Would  you  induce  those,  who  by  age,  or  character, 
or  station,  have  acquired  influence,  to  aid  you  in  the 
accomplishment  of  some  object  near  your  heart,  you 
must  secure  their  attention,  conciliate  their  favor  and 
gain  their  confidence,  by  a  suitable  deportment  and 
becoming  language,  by  a  frank  but  respectful  address, 
by  those  civitities  which,  on  account  of  their  age  hnd 
character,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  Should  you, 
on  the  contrary,  approach  them  abruptly ;  disregarding 
the  appropriate  forms  of  social  intercourse,  manifest* 
ing  a  spirit  of  pride  and  self-importance,  in  a  manner 
careless  and  uncouth  and  with  language  of  disrespect 
or  reproach,  you  would  certainly  fail  of  being  so  heard 
as  to  recommend  your  object,  however  worthy  of  pa- 
tronage. 

Nor  is  Christian  courtesy  less  important,  if  you 
would  exert  a  salutary  influence  over  inferiors,  in 
forming  their  characters  and  inducing  them  to  do 
good  and  be  happy.  Parental  authority,  indeed,  wheth- 
er retained  in  the  hands  of  parents  or  delegated  to 
others  may,  and  sometimes  should,  command,  and 
thus  restrain  the  evil  propensities  of  youth.  So  like- 
wise the  arm  of  civil  power  must  frequently  be  raised 
to  punish  and  prevent  crime.  But  more,  much  more, 
especially  in  forming  characters  positively  virtuous, 
and  securing  actions  positively  good,  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  influence  which  results  firom  the  exer- 
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cise  of  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  condescension,  from 
Christian  courtesy.* 

The  importance  of  Christian  courtesy,  amonof  equals, 
is  even  more  apparent.  For  besides  the  influence, 
which  it  exerts  here,  in  common  with  that  towards 
superiors  and  inferiors ;  its  bearing  on  the  happiness, 
which  results  from  social  intercourse,  from  friendship 
and  companionship,  is  peculiar  and  striking.  It  puri- 
fies and  elevates  the  joys  of  friendship  ;  and  it  would, 
if  duly  exercised,  prevent,  or  remove,  or  at  least  miti- 
gBte,  those  cruel  animosities  among  offended  compan- 
ions and  alienated  friends,  which  cause  more  than  half 
the  ills  of  human  life  ;  and  which,  where  they  exist, 
and  are  indulged  without  restraint,  rage  with  peculiar 
virulence.  For,  *'a  brother  offended  is  harder  to  be 
won,  than  a  strong  city;  and  their  contentions  are 
like  the  bars  of  a  castle.'^  Nine  times  out  often,  where 
friends  disagree,  where  brethren  fall  out  by  the  way, 
there  is  fault  on  both  sides.  K  either  party  would  ex- 
hibit the  Christian  character,  in  all  its  forbearance,  in 
all  its  candor,  in  aU  its  forgiving  spirit,  in  all  its  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  loveliness ;  in  a  word,  in  aU  its  coup* 
tesy,  resentment  would  be  disarmed,  and  animosity 
subdued.  It  has  been  very  justly  observed,  that  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  one  party  to  originate, 
keep  alive,  and  carry  forward,  both  sides  of  a  quarrel. 
As,  in  order  to  produce  tender  and  enduring  friendship, 

Ilefirt  must  meet  lieart. 
Reciprocally  softj 


•  It  )ia»  been  saifl ;  if  you  wonltl  confer  esscBtial  liencfit  on  the  ignorant  and 
^KMIghtlesi  portion  of  tho  fxuniiKuuty,  ^*  yon  mnsH  cheat  t^jem  into  it''  However 
this  may  be,  U  is  certain,  that  yoa  cAunot  force  it  u|>on  them.  Nor  ij?  ihtiiv  niavb 
J  from  flmplc  Appeidj  to  reoaon.  The  only  expotHent,  theR-forc^  which  promiHea 
seems  to  be,  to  .-illurc  them  to  virtue  und  btippincs^,  by  kind  atid  ^^tTable 
Ij  by  the  ten  tfiousand  little  eighties  and  marks  of  atteniion,  which  Cliria- 
fSka  ooottety  never  foila  to  suggest  to  an  ingennoos  mind. 
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00,  enmity  or  resentment  will  languish  and  die  ftr 
want  of  nutriment,  unless  it  finds  a  heart,  in  fiooM 
measure,  cruel  and  malignant  like  its  own. 

The  only  plausible  pretence  for  the  custom  of  ikiel^ 
Ungf  even  upon  worldly  {Mrinciples,  is  drawn  firom  a 
condition  of  society,  which  Christian  courtesy  would 
immediately  change.^  For  who,  that  possessed  that 
charity,  which  "doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly/' 
would  ever  give  occasion  for  fixed  resentment  to  tibe 
nicest  sense  of  honor ;  and  who,  under  the  influence 
of  that  charity,  which  "  vaunteth  not  itself,"  would  pei^ 
severe  in  his  demands  of  reparation  for  an  unintenr 
tional  injury?  Or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  other 
words,  Christian  courtesy,  or  true  pohteness,  in  Ian* 
guage  and  deportment,  can  neither  intentionally  give 
ofience,  nor  receive  and  retain  it,  where  it  was  evi- 
dently not  intended  to  be  given. 

Do  you  say,  that  this  is  a  departure  firom  my  sub- 
ject;  that  the  region,  upon  which  I  have  now  entered, 
is  not  the  region  of  courtesy,  but  the  field  of  honor ; 
that  the  decision  of  questions  to  which  I  have  here  al- 
luded, falls  not  within  the  province  of  religion,  or 
moral  philosophy ;  but  belongs  exclusively  to  a  pecu- 
liar branch  of  the  rules  of  social  intercourse,  entirely 
distinct  fi'om  the  common  maxims  of  general  ethics, 
to  the  laws  of  honor?  My  answer  is,  that  I  have  not 
so  read  my  Bible ;  nor  so  learned  the  laws  of  God,  as 
they  are  inscribed  upon  the  human  heart,  and  devel- 
oped by  the  unperverted  operations  of  reason  and  con- 
science. Nor  can  I  view  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
am  coming,  as  such  a  departure.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  all  along  been  my  intention  tktis  to  apply  my  sub- 
ject ;  and  if  possible,  to  restore  the  term  honor  to  its 

*  The  appropriateness  of  these  remartLS  will  be  seen,  when  it  is  stated,  that  abom 
the  time  of  the  preparation  and  deliyery  of  this  discourse  in  the  Hall  of  BepraMolip 
tires,  two  daels  between  members  of  Congress,  were  daily  expected. 
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original  meaning;  and  redeem  the  subject  involved 
from  disgrace. 

Honor  does  belong  to  ethics,  to  religion,  pecuharly 
and  in  the  best  sense  to  Christianity.  Yes,  **  glory, 
korwr^  and  imtnortaJity"  are,  at  once,  its  essential  attri- 
butes and  its  high  reward.  I  have  not,  therefore,  de- 
parted from  my  subject.  For  while  I  have  been 
speaking  of  courtesy,  I  have,  by  implication,  been 
treating  of  honor,  **that  honor,  which  cometh  from 
God''  and  leads  to  heaven.  And  I  might,  without 
much  injury  to  the  argument,  have  changed  the 
term  courtesy  for  honor,  in  announcing  the  subject  of 
discourse.  Yes,  my  hearers,  courtesy  is  honor ;  with- 
out honor,  rehgion  would  be  deprived  of  her  brightest 
charms ;  and  human  hfe  would  be,  but  a  scene  of  low 
intrigue  and  perpetual  turmoil  1  woiild  not  live  in 
such  a  world : 


I  cannot  tell  wlml  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life;  but  for  my  iltigle  «elf; 
I  had  08  lief  not  b«,  ae  Ihe  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  rayseif. 


I  Had  the  poet  possessed  a  little  more  of  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  in  connection  ^vith  the  inspiration  of  genius^ 
he  would  have  added  :  *  I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live 
to  do  the  thing  I  do  despise ;  to  do  to  others  the  thing 

I  I  would  not  have  them  do  to  me ;  to  be  or  do,  what 
would  seem  wrong  and  mean,  when  seen  in  other 
men/ 

This,  my  friends,  is  honor,  true  honor ;  the  honor 
which  Christianit)^  sanctions ;  and,  wherever  it  exists, 

I    it  will  produce  Christian  courtesy.     It  will  not  vaunt 

^  itself  It  wlQ  not  behave  itself  imseemly.  It  is  not 
like  that  false  honor,  which  forgets  the  claims  of  oth- 
ers, in  its  zeal  to  vindicate  its  own  fancied  rights.     It 

i    is  not  that  sensitiveness  to  injury,  which  leaves  no 

i  29 
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room  for  the  calls  of  duty.  It  is  a  quick  and  lively 
sense  of  right,  directed  not  by  exclusive  selfishness ; 
but  by  a  rational  self-love,  modified  by  benevolence. 
It  takes  an  interest  in  the  reputation,  and  respects  the 
feelings,  and  regards  the  character,  of  others,  as  well 
as  its  own.  If  it  is  not  courtesy  itself,  it  is  coinci- 
dent with  it,  and  inseparable  from  it    ^ 

Would  you,  then,  secure  to  yourself  the  highest 
benefits  of  social  intercourse ;  and  render  your  inter- 
course with  others  conducive  to  their  happiness; 
cherish  feeUngs  of  honor;  be  courteous  and  kind;  be 
courteous  to  all,  at  all  times,  in  all  places ;  cultivate 
that  charity,  which  ^^vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed 
up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly."  "  Finally,  breth- 
ren, whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and 
if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things."  And  if 
I  had  the  autiiority  and  could  exhibit  the  example  of 
an  apostle,  I  would  add:  "Those  things,  which  ye 
have  both  learned  and  received,  and  heard  and  seen 
in  me,  do :  And  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with  you.'' 
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Qaamt  to  qod  ur  thb  biobbst,  axd  ok  mamtb.  pxaob;  good  wiix  toward 

MEV, 

**  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace ; 
good  will  toward  men."  Thus  sang  a  multitude  of 
the  heavenly  hosts,  at  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer.  Thus 
fling  the  happy  and  benevolent  spirits  of  heaven,  in 
view  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  an  apostate  world.  And 
tfius  it  becomes  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord,  out  of  eve- 
ry nation,  kindred,  and  tongue,  to  celebrate  redeeming 
love ;  to  repeat,  with  joy  and  gratitude,  this  angelic 
doxology,  this  heavenly  anthem:  "Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace;  good  will  toward 
men." 

It  may  not  be  thought  unsuitable,  and  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  unprofitable  for  us,  on  this^  holy  day,  to  turn 
our  attention  more  directly  and  exclusively,  than  on 
ordinary  Sabbaths,  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  with  the  glo- 
rious designs  and  happy  effects  of  his  advent  and  in- 
carnation. 

With  this  view,  I  have  selected  the  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, placed  at  the  head  of  this  discourse  : "  Glory  to  Grod 

*  The  first  Sabbath  after  ChrUtmas,  Dec.  1839.    Delivered  at  Washington,  in  the 
Bill  of  tiie  House  of  BepresentativeS)  and  subfleqnently  in  other  places. 
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in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace ;  good  will  toward 
men."  The  text,  being  in  the  style  of  ejaculation,  has 
less  of  connection,  than  is  common  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  sentence.  Each  member  here  contains 
a  distinct  topic  of  discourse.  To  these  distmct  topics, 
let  me  ask  your  serious  attention;  while,  inverting 
the  order  of  tiie  text,  I  speak : 

L  Of  the  good  will  of  God  toward  men^  displayed 
in  the  glorious  plan  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ; 

IL  Of  the  sanctifying  and  happy  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  character  and  condition  of  mankind ;  or 
its  tendency  to  produce  peace  on  earth  ;  and 

m  Of  the  propriety  and  duty  of  uniting  in  the  an- 
gelic song ;  and  ascribing  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
in  view  of  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  of  the  divine 
Word,  with  which  all  this  favor  of  Heaven  and  happi- 
ness on  earth  are  connected. 

L  Our  first  topic  of  discourse,  then,  is  the  good  wiUot 
mercy  of  Grod  toward  mefij  displayed  in  the  glorious  plan 
of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ  This  is  su^ested  by  the 
last  clause  of  the  text  For,  although  this  clause  may 
be  understood,  as  expressive  of  the  benevolent  wish, 
a  holy  desire  of  the  angels;  yet  the  other  construction 
is  most  natural ;  and  the  language  seems  clearly  to 
imply  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  joy,  in  view  of  the 
benevolent  provision,  made  for  the  pardon  and  salva- 
tion of  sinners. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  humiUation 
and  incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Word,  or  the  sufiferings 
and  death  of  Christ,  were  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
mercy  of  God !  No ;  this  mercy  is  everlasting,  an  es- 
sential, an  unchangeable  attribute  of  Divinity.  On  the 
contrary,  Divine  Mercy  both  originated  and  executed 
the  wonderfid  plan  of  man's  redemption.  No  sooiier 
had  the  tempter  succeeded,  in  his  attempt  to  draw 
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man  from '  allegiance  to  his  Creator  and  rightful  sove*d 
reign,  and  lead  him  into  a  state  of  rebelliorij  than  I 
mercy  interposed  for  Ids  reconciliation,  pardon  andj 
restoration  to  favor.  No  sooner  had  tlie  apostasy  of  j 
our  first  parents  introduced  sin  and  misery  into  the  | 
world,  than  they  were  encouraged  to  hope  for  deliver-'  | 
ance  trom  that  state,  by  the  gracious  promise,  that  "  the  I 
seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent^s  head,"  I 
Often,  in  succeeding  ages,  was  this  promise,  under  dif- 1 
ferent  forms  and  figures,  renewed  and  confirmed  ta  I 
the  fathers,  by  the  prophets ;  and  many,  encouraged  I 
by  it  were  led  to  repentance,  restored  to  obediencci  ■ 
confirmed  in  faith  and  hope,  and  supported  even  in 
death.  By  faith  they  anticipated  the  fulfilment  of  the  i 
promise;  and  are  said  to  have  **seen  Christ's  day*'! 
with  joy  and  gladness.  They  beheved  in  a  Saviour  tc  ■ 
come^  died  in  this  faith,  and  have  gone  to  uiherit  the 
promises.  So  strong  was  their  faith,  and  so  complete  J 
their  assurance,  tliat  they  could  often  say,  in  the  lan-'l 
guage  of  one  of  their  number:  *'I  know  that  my  Re^l 
deemer  liveth  ;  and  that,  at  the  latter  day,  he  will  stand»| 
upon  the  earth.''  They,  therefore,  trusted  in  the  mer-l 
cyof  God;  and  were  reconciled  to  him,  by  the  Lamb^J 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  " 

Bat  Divine  Mercy  not  only  formed  and  proclaimed 
this  purpose  of  salvation,  from  the  beginning ;  but,  at^j 
the  appointed  time,  it  fulfilled  the  promise,  and  carried' 
into  execution  the  whole  plan  of  redemption.     He, 
who  had  mercifully  found  a  ransom  for  sinners,  "iivj 
the  fohiess  of  time,  sent  forth  his   Son,  made   of  n 
woman,  made  under  the  law,  that  he  might  redeera4 

em,  that  were  under  the  law,'*  and  by  their  tmna-^ 
ssions   were   subject    to   its    condemning  power.n 
What  the  prophets  had  seen  in  vision,  and  declared 
in  the  language  of  prediction,  was  exhibited  in  truth 
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and  reality  to  the  view  of  men  and  angels:  ^The 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us ;"  and 
believers  can  now  say,  not  as  did  the  prophets  of  old, 
by  anticipation;  but  in  declaration  of  the  fact,  accom- 
plished: ^'  Unto  us  a  son  is  bom ;  unto  us  a  child  is 
given ;  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderfol,  Coun- 
sellor, the  llfighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace!" 

The  whole  scheme  of  man's  redemption  in  its  origin, 
progress  and  completion,  is  indeed  expressly  ascribed 
to  the  mercy  of  Grod,  as  its  exciting  and  efficient  cause ; 
to  the  love  of  the  Father,  in  sending  his  Son  into  the 
world ;  to  the  love  of  the  Son,  in  divesting  himself  of 
his  glory,  humblmg  himself  to  become  a  man  of  so^ 
row  and  submitting  to  the  agonizing  pains  of  expia* 
tion  and  the  ignominious  death  of  the  cross ;  to  the 
love  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  striving  with  man,  convinc- 
ing him  of  sin,  leading  him  to  repentance  and  new 
obedience,  and  thus  applying  to  him  the  redemption 
purchased  by  Christ  "  God  so  loved  the  world,"  sayB 
an  inspired  apostle,  as  '^  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  might  not  perish  but 
have  everlasting  life."  Again,  he  says  :  ^^  In  this  was 
manifested  the  love  of  God  toward  us ;  because  that 
God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  Uve 
through  him."  It  is  added  by  the  same  apostle :  '^He 
loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us;"  and  by  another, 
in  equally  impressive  language :  "  He,  who  thought  it 
not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  made  himself  of  no 
reputation  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant ; 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  humbled  him- 
self and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross." 

Thus  is  it  true,  that  neither  the  humiliation  and  in- 
carnation of  the  Son  of  God,  nor  the  sufferings  and 
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death  of  Christ,  made  any  change  iii  the  divine  na* 
tiire,   which  is  indeed  essentially  and  unchangeably ' 
love;  but  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption  was  itself 
the  effect  and  highest  manifestation  of  this  divine  and 
everlasting  love. 

But  should  we,  my  hearers,  view  the  mercy  of  Godj 
as  less  important  to  us;  because  it  is  unchangeable, T 
because  it  is  everlasting  ?     Should  we  consider  thd  I 
plan  of  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ  as  less  glori- 
ous ;    because  it  is  the  effect  of  Eternal  Mercy,  the  | 
work  of  Everlasting  Love,  the  production  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  and  Goodness  ?     Shall  we  despise  the  riches  | 
of  divine  grace,  because  they  are  so  abundant  and  so 
freely  offered  ?     Shall  we   reject  the  benefits  of  tlie 
sacnfice,  which  Christ  has  made  of  himself  for  us,  be- 
cause it  was  a  sacrifice  of  disinterested  love?     Such'l 
ingratitude  would  only  aggravate  our  guilt  and  in- 
crease our  condemnation.     **  How,  indeed,  can  we  es^ 
cape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation! 

For  it  is  still  true,  notwithstanding  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God,  that  without  this  sacrifice  we  must 
have  perished  in  our  sins.     "  Without  tlie  shedding  of^l 
-^Wood,"  we  are  assured^  *' there  is  no  remission;"  and^' 
**  neither  the  blood  of  bulls  nor  of  goats"  could  have 
availed  to  the  taking  away  of  sin,  except  tlirough  their' 
typical  relation  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  cleanseth^ 
from  all  sin.     Even  Infinite  Mercy,  therefore,  could  J 
not  save  one  sinner,  consistently  with  tlie  claims  ofij 
Infinite  Justice,  till  Infinite  Wisdom  found  a  ransom, 
aaiirety,  a  mediator.     To  redeem  man  trom  sin  and 
leooncile  him  to  God,  a  mediator  was  needed  who  J 
WM  able  to  bear  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the^ 
toee,  and  willing  to  die  the  just  for  the  unjust ;  who  by  ^ 
virtue  of  his  human  nature  could  suffer,  and  by  virtue 
of  his  divine  nature  could  give  value  and  efficacy  to 
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his  sufferings ;  who  ccmld  make  an  atonement,  comr 
mensurate  with  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  thus 
be  "able  to  save,  even  to  the  uttermost,  all,  that  come 
unto  God  by  him." 

Thus  a  view  of  the  condition  of  man,  as  a  sinnei; 
alienated  firom  Grod,  and  exposed  to  the  righteous  pen- 
alty of  his  law  and  the  natural  consequences  of  sin,  in 
connection  with  a  view  of  the  glory  and  immortal 
blessedness,  which  every  believer  is  authorized  confi- 
dently to  expect,  through  the  mediation  of  Christy 
clearly  exhibits  the  riches  of  divine  grace ;  and  con- 
firms our  declaration,  that  the  good  wiU  of  Grod  toward 
men  is  displayed  in  the  wonderful  plan  of  man's  re- 
demption, through  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 
This,  however,  will  more  fully  appear,  when  we  shall 
have  considered, 

n.  The  sanctifying  and  happy  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  character  and  condition  of  mankind;  or 
its  tendency  to  produce  "  peace  on  earth."  The  phrase, 
"  peace  on  earth,"  may  denote  the  reconciliation  of 
men  to  God,  their  restoration  from  a  state  of  rebeUion 
against  him,  their  submission  to  his  will  and  obedience 
to  his  authority ;  and  thus  their  "  peace  of  conscience 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  In  this  sense,  the  gos- 
pel, as  it  was  partially  published  by  the  ancient  proph- 
ets ;  and  more  especially,  as  it  was  fully  declared,  afr 
ter  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  is  indeed  calculated  to 
produce  '^  peace  on  earth ;"  and  this  blessed  effect  it 
actually  does  produce  in  all  who  cordially  beUeve  it ; 
and  yield  their  hearts  and  submit  their  wills  to  its  pu- 
rifying influence.  By  making  them  holy,  it  renders 
them  happy.  By  turning  them  fi'om  sin,  it  reconciles 
them  to  God.  By  destroying  their  enmity  against  the 
divine  character  and  government,  it  leads  them  to  love 
his  law  and  delight  in  his  service.     And  by  shedding 
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abroad  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts^  it  gives  them 
that  *' peace  of  Crod,  which  passeth  understanding;' 

The  phrase,  however,  may  be  understood,  and  proba* 
ably  is  generally  understood,  to  signify  social  peace, 
peace  among  men,  harmony  between  the  members  of 
society,  and  in  the  great  society  of  nations,  with  those 
acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence,  which  naturally 
tlow  from  a  principle  of  holy  love.  That  Christianity 
was  designed  and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  establish 
this  holy  principle,  and  thus  to  produce  this  mutual 
peace  among  men  on  earth,  must  be  evident  to  aU, 
who  have  studied  its  character  and  become  acquainted 
with  its  spirit. 

The  benevolent  author  of  this  religion  is  emphati- 
cally st}led  the  '*  Prince  of  peace  ;"  and  in  accordance 
with  this  prophetic  title,  he  came  preaching  peace. 
His  example  was  an  example  of  benevolence.  The 
law  of  kindness  was  on  his  tongue.  He  went  about 
doing  good.  By  his  conversation  and  deportment,  be 
recommended  forbearance,  meekness  and  forgiveness. 
When  reviled,  he  revUed  not  again.  He  patiently  en- 
dured the  contradiction  of  sinners,  and  the  indigmties 
of  those  who  *' rejected  his  easy  reign.''  He  taught 
his  disciples  to  restrain  and  subdue  eyeiy  feeling  of 
revenge,  and  avoid  all  acts  of  rctaUation,  His  injunc- 
tions  on  this  subject,  are :  "  Forgive  thy  brother,  until 
seventy  times  seven  f  **  Be  not  overcome  of  evil ;  but 
overcome  evil  with  good  ;'^  **  Love  your  enemies ;  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  and  persecute  you/* 
These  and  simUar  precepts,  he  not  only  recommended 
by  his  example,  but  he  enforced  them  by  appeals  to 
sympathy  and  to  conscience ;  by  the  highest  conside- 
rations and  the  most  sublime  doctrines.  Indeed,  the 
very  spirit  of  Christianity  is  love  ;  and  its  genuine  ef- 
fects are  always  peace  and  harmony.  ■    a^ 
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Yon  cannot  imbibe  this  spirit  of  love  and  meekness^ 
without  displaying  this  character  of  peace  and  kind- 
ness. The  principle  of  gravity  in  the  material  world 
does  not  more  surely  cause  bodies  to  approach  each 
other,  than  the  principle  of  love  produces  union  and 
harmony  in  the  spiritual  world  If  you  are  reconciled 
to  Grod,  through  faith  in  Christ,  you  will  be  like  him, 
you  will  follow  his  example,  you  will  obey  his  pre- 
cepts, you  will  be  kind  one  to  another,  you  will  put 
away  all  wrath  and  clamor  and  evil-speaking,  you 
will  become  "tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
even  as  Grod  for  Christ's  sake  hath  foi^ven  you." 
Cause  and  effect  are  not  more  intimately  connected 
in  those  changes,  which  are  ever3rwhere  and  continu- 
ally taking  place  in  the  course  of  nature,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Providence,  than  is  a  cordial  belief 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  a  practical  regard 
to  its  precepts.  If,  therefore,  you  are  traly  subject  to 
the  Mnce  of  peace,  you  will  seek  peace  and  pursue 
it  Can  any  man,  who  believes  the  Scripture  record, 
meditate  on  the  love  of  Grod  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord, 
there  set  forth,  without  finding  a  corresponding  affec- 
tion spontaneously  swelling  his  bosom  ?  Is  it  possi- 
ble for  us,  to  view  the  character  of  Christ,  and  read, 
with  a  believing  heart,  the  history  of  his  voluntary  hu- 
miliation and  sufferings,  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  without  feeling  a  portion  of  the  same  benevo- 
lent spirit,  which  induced  him  to  leave  the  bosom  of 
the  Father ;  to  empty  himself  of  his  glory ;  and  hum- 
ble himself  to  be  bom  in  a  manger,  to  live  a  life  of 
poverty  and  sorrow,  to  endure  the  agonies  of  expiation 
in  the  garden,  and  finally  to  die  the  ignominious  death 
of  the  cross?  Can  we  take  a  deliberate  view  of  this 
mysterious  love  of  Grod  to  man,  without  learning  to 
love  our  brethren,  without  feeling  an  interest  in  the 
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welfare  of  those,  for  whom  Christ  died,  without  desir*  j 
ing  and  striving  to  promote  the  weltare  of  our  fellow- 
men^  without  becoming  kind,  meek,  and  ready  to  for*  j 
give,  in  imitation  of  him  who  was  meek  and  lowly, 
long-suffering  and  full  of  compassion  ? 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  for  the  objection  has 
been  often  made,  that  facts  contradict  this  reasoning 
on  the  tendency  of  Cliristianity.  It  will  be  said,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  many,  who  j 
profess  to  be  Christians  are  among  the  most  unkind 
and  least  benevolent  of  men ;  displaying  a  spirit  of 
selfishness  and  revenge ;  and  continually  disturbing 
the  harmony,  mstead  of  promoting  the  peace  of  socie-  ] 
ty.  But,  before  we  suffer  tliis  objection  to  bias  our 
judgments,  or  exert  any  influence  on  our  minds,  in  op- 
position to  the  evidence  which  flows  from  the  plain  I 
precepts,  the  humbling  doctrines  and  the  mild  spirit  of 
Christianity;  we  should  remember,  that  profession 
alone  does  not  constitute  a  Christian.  Many,  from 
some  selfish  motive,  or  some  worldly  policy  and  sinis- 
ter design,  do  indeed  profess  to  be  Cliristians,  who 
have  never  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  who 
neither  cordially  beheve  its  doctrines,  nor  practically 
regard  its  injunctions,  who,  in  tlie  strong  language  of 
inspiration,  **  have  a  name  to  live,  while  they  are 
dead."  But  the  characters  of  such  professors  of  re- 
hgion,  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  real  tendency  of 
Chrisfianity,  when  confidently  believed  and  habitually 
obeyed. 

We  should  remember,  too,  that  even  sincere  pro- 
fessors of  rehgion  and  real  Christians,  while  in  this 
state  of  discipline,  and  during  the  process  of  sanctifi- 
catioii,  are  imperfect,  and  more  or  less  subject  to  that  I 
**law  in  the  members,  which  wars  against  the  law  of 
the  mind.''      Although,  therefore,  they  generally  act 
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consistently  with  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  yet  they 
may  sometimes  be  blinded  by  prejudice,  and  over- 
come by  temptation ;  and  hence,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  remaining  depravity  and  unsubdued  passion, 
be  found  acting,  for  a  season,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ 

We  should  remember,  like^e,  that  the  slightest 
impeifections  of  a  real  Christian,  are  like  the  spots  on 
the  sun ;  they  are  rendered  more  conspicuous,  and  are 
more  readily  discovered,  by  the  light  which  every- 
where shines  upon  ^'  the  path  of  the  just,"  than  are  the 
grossest  faults  and  the  most  aggravated  sins  of  other 
men,  who  walk  in  darkness,  and  whose  characters 
are,  at  least,  free  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency. 
For  the  very  profession  of  a  Christian  causes  his  slight- 
est imperfections  to  be  taken  notice  of  and  censured ; 
while  the  most  aggravated  offences  of  those,  who  sin 
habitually  and  make  no  pretensions  to  religion,  are 
often  disregarded,  or  soon  forgotten.  We  should  re- 
member, moreover,  that  much  of  that  discord  and 
contention  in  society,  which  is  ascribed  to  Christiani- 
ty ;  and  which  Christians  are  said  to  have  excited,  in 
truth  and  reality  proceeds  altogether  from  a  different 
source ;  from  those  lusts  and  passions,  which  war  in 
the  soul,  and  which  often  become  more  restless  under 
restraint;  from  the  opposition  of  the  enemies  of  truth 
and  godliness  to  those  who  scrupulously  regard  the 
requirements,  and  zealously  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
Redeemer.  That  this  would  sometimes  be  the  result 
of  the  native  enmity  of  the  human  heart  to  the  hum- 
bling truths  and  reproving  precepts  of  Christianity, 
and  to  its  faithful  advocates,  our  blessed  Saviour  him- 
self foretold ;  when  he  said,  in  that  apparentiy  para- 
doxical, but  truly  expressive  language :  '^  I  am  not 
come  to  send  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword ;  for  I 
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am  come  to  set  the  father  against  the  son,  and  the  son 
against  the  father ;  and  a  man's  enemies  shall  be  those 
of  his  own  household.'* 

We  should  rememberj  finally,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  hypocritical  professors,  who  in  all  ages 
have  brought  a  reproach  on  the  Christian  name, 
notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  real  Christians, 
which  will  always  be  found  more  or  less  attached  to 
them  in  this  state  of  ignorance  and  temptation,  not- 
withstanding the  contentions  and  persecutions  of 
which  Cliristianit)''  may  have  been  the  occasion ;  we 
should  remembeiv  hoAv  much  positive  good  this  reli- 
I  gion  has  produced^  and  how  much  positive  evil  it  has 
prevented.  We  should  consider,  how  much  it  has 
raised  the  standard  of  morals,  and  thus  indirectly  in- 
tluenced  the  conduct  of  those  even,  whose  hearts  re- 

Imain  still  opposed  to  its  spirit.  We  should  compare 
the  state  of  society  in  heathen  and  Christian  countries; 
and  recollect  how  many  humane  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions  have  risen  up  under  the  fostering  hand  of  the 
f  Christian  religion  ;  and  how  exactly  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  equal  rights  has  kept  pace  with  its  advance- 
ment in  the  world.  We  should  contrast  the  domestic 
peace  and  happiness  of  a  Christian  family  with  the 
discord  and  wretchedness  of  those  little  clans,  who 
are  left  to  grow  up  and  form  their  character,  without 
the  aid  of  the  Bible,  without  regard  to  the  Sabbath 
and  its  connected  institutions.  Thus  should  we  learn 
to  answer  the  objections  of  infidelit}^  which  are 
founded  on  the  abuse  of  the  Christian  name  and  the 
perversion  of  the  Christian  precepts.  Thus  should  we 
learn  to  vindicate  the  spirit  and  character  of  Christian- 
ity; and  while  we  lament  its  frequent  perversions  and 
its  Umited  influence  in  the  worid ;  rejoice,  that  it  has 
done  so  much,  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  the  depraved 
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heart,  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  human  race,  and 
produce  peace  on  earth. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  similar,  yet  still 
more  plausible  objection  to  be  examined  Ij^  it  has 
been  asked,  it  was  the  design  and  is  the  tendency  of 
Christianity,  to  produce  peace  on  earth,  how  comes  it 
to  pass,  that  nations  bearing  the  Christian  name,  are 
so  often  involved  in  war  with  each  other?  Now  this 
inquiry  may  be  answered  in  few  words :  It  is  because 
national  councils  have  never  yet  been  brought  under 
the  complete  control  and  perfect  guidance  of  Christian 
principles.  For  if  they  were  thus  controlled  and 
guided,  wars  would  cease ;  and  peace  universally  and 
forever  prevail.  If  no  nation  made  aggressions  upon 
the  rights  of  others,  there  certainly  could  be  no  just 
occasion,  even  for  defensive  war.  And,  if  a  few,  or 
even  one  nation  only,  in  their  public  councils,  re- 
garded the  Christian  rule  of  forbearance,  as  far  as  con- 
sistent with  safety ;  and  of  forgiveness,  as  often  and  as 
soon  as  they  should  discover  in  those  offending  a  spirit 
of  repentance,  they  would  seldom  if  ever  find  it  neces- 
sary to  contend  in  arms,  even  with  those  nations,  which 
had  not  yet  received  the  Bible  as  their  directory,  nor 
adopted  the  great  principle  of  doing  unto  others,  as 
they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  them.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  while  the  great  principles  of  benevolence 
as  well  as  of  justice  have  been  strongly  recommended 
to  rulers,  by  the  best  writers  on  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations ;  practical  politicians  and  men  of  diplomatic 
skill,  acting  as  diplomatic  agents,  have  rarely  even 
professed  to  regard  the  Christian  principles  of  love, 
forbearance  and  foi^veness;  and  these  sublime  vu> 
tues  of  the  gospel  have  found  no  place  in  the  cabinets 
of  princes  and  the  councils  of  nations.  On  the  om- 
trary,  a  spirit  of  exclusive  selfishness,  under  the  name 
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of  patriotism ;  and  a  spirit  of  retaliation  and  revenge, 
under  the  name  of  national  honor  and  glor)%  have 
been  everywhere  cherished,  and  extensively  justified ; 
and  to  these  two  anti- Christian  principles,  may  be 
traced  a  large  portion  of  those  wars,  which  have  del- 
uged the  earth  in  blood. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  it  has  happened,  that  the  coun- 
cils of  professedly  Christian  nations  have  never  been 
governed  by  Christian  principles ;  we  are  compelled 
to  give  the  humiliatinof  answer,  that  many,  who  have 
been  called  to  act  in  these  councils,  were  not  Cliris- 
tians,  were  not  experimentally  acquainted  with  the 
principles,  nor  deeply,  if  at  all,  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity- 

Besides,  many  who  claim  to  be  Christians,  and  in 
their  private  characters  are  exemplary  as  Christians, 
seem  to  have  acted  in  their  official  functions,  under 
the  mistaken  notion,  that  die  same  rules  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  same  principles  of  justice  and  benevo- 
lence, which  should  govern  men  as  individuals,  are 
not  appUcable  to  them  in  their  associate  and  civil  ca- 
pacity. They  seem  to  have  forgotten,  that  a  nation 
is  a  moral  person,  possessing  a  common  will  and  a 
common  understanding,  witli  a  common  and  concen- 
trated power  of  action;  and  therefore  subject  to  law, 
under  moral  obligation,  and  accountable  for  its  con- 
duet,  in  its  intercourse  with  the  great  societ}^  of  nations. 
They  seem  to  have  Ibrgotten,  too,  (and  this  remark,  I 
fear,  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  American  Chris- 
tians,) that  Christianity  is  principally  concerned  to  inr 
^^llfdcate  clutij  and  enfr/rce  obligation ;  and  thus  to  induce 
%B  conscientiously  and  even  scrupulously  to  regard 
the  claims  of  justice  and  benevolence  upon  ourselves; 
instead  of  urging  us  to  expend,  as  many  do,  all  our 
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energies  in  defending  our  own  rights  and  compelling 
others  to  discharge  their  duties. 

To  all  this,  we  may  subjoin  the  statement  of  the  fac^ 
that,  till  very  recently,  there  seems  to  have  prevailed, 
even  in  the  minds  of  the  best  Christians  among  us^  a 
strange  infatuation,  upon  the  subject  of  national  wars^ 
a  strange  belief,  that  they  were  a  necessary  evil,  and 
therefore  to  be  met  with  a  sort  of  quiescent  spirit, 
without  any  effort  to  prevent  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  this  strange  infatuation  is  fast  passing 
away.  A  change  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  is  evi- 
dently taking  place,  both  in  this  country  and  in  most 
of  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe.  It  begins  to  be 
understood,  that  acquisition  of  territory  by  conquest; 
rarely  gives  security  to  government,  and  never  pro- 
motes individual  happiness ;  that  true  national  glory 
can  never  be  separated  from  national  interest,  nor  na- 
tional interest  from  the  sum  of  individual  happiness; 
that  the  prosperity  of  one  nation  is  never  promoted  by 
the  unjust  depression,  much  less  by  the  destraction  <rf 
another;  that  nations,  like  individuals,  are  rendered 
happier  by  aiding  each  other  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, and  by  assisting  one  another,  in  all  cases^  where 
it  can  be  done,  with  safety  to  both,  and  without  injury 
to  any  of  the  human  race.  The  prevalence  of  these 
enlightened  principles  of  international  law  and  policy, 
with  the  facts  previously  stated,  in  connection  with  a 
view  of  the  rapid  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  heathen 
lands,  encourages  the  expectation,  that  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching,  when  men  wUl  no  more  feel  the 
need  of  learning  the  art  of  war,  and  making  appeal  to 
arms,  to  the  hazards  of  chance  and  the  violence  of 
brute  force,  even  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence; 
when,  in  the  figurative,  but  intelligible  and  significant 
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language  of  prophecy,  "  men  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  prnning- 
hooks  ;'*  when  every  man  shall  sit  quietly  **  under 
his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and  there  shall  be  none  to 
hurt  or  make  afraid  in  all  the  holy  mountain  of  the 
Lord,"  when  a  voice  from  heaven  shall  proclaim  the 
final  triumphs  of  the  cross,  saying,  ''  The  kingdoms  of 
this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever^' 

But  at  whatever  period,  or  in  whatever  manner,  this 
happy  change  in  the  state  of  the  world,  this  complete 
triumph  of  truth  and  love,  this  blessed  consummation 
of  **  the  good  will  of  God  to  man,  and  peace  on  earth," 
shall  take  place ;  it  will  surely  be  accompUshed  in  due 
time ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  In 
the  meantime,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that  such 
progress  has  been  made  toward  this  glorious  consum- 
mation, that  Christianity  has  extended  its  influence  so 
far,  and  done  so  much  to  diminish  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  mitigate  the  suflerings  of  the  captive.  And,  while 
we  rejoice,  it  becomes  us  to  use  the  appropriate  means, 
and  pray,  that  this  work  of  spreading  the  gospel  through 
the  earth  may  be  carried  forward  with  increasing 
rapidity,  and  that  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  may 
be  speedily  and  universally  enjoyed*  Thus  are  we 
brought  to  our  last  topic  of  discourse, 

m.  The  propriety  and  duty  of  uniting  in  the  an- 
geUc  song,  and  ascribing  glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
in  view  of  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  of  tlie  Di- 
vine Word,  with  which  all  this  favor  of  Heaven  and 
happiness  on  earth  are  connected.  What  I  have  to 
say  on  this  topic  must,  however,  be  comprised  in  a 
few  words ;  and  be  said  with  a  direct  view  to  a  prac- 
tical application  of  the  whole  subject. 
31 
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Did  angels  rejoice,  my  brethren,  did  angek  rejoice 
at  the  Redeemer's  biith,  and  shall  we,  for  whose  sake 
he  came  into  the  world,  remain  unmoved  in  view  of 
this  infinite  condescension,  this  mysterious  hiimQia- 
tion,  this  love  without  a  parallel,  beyond  description, 
even  passing  knowledge  ?  Did  the  heavenly  host 
ascribe  glory  to  God  in  the  highest^  while  contemplat- 
ing his  good  will  toward  men,  displayed  in  the  won- 
derful  plan  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  shall 
we,  for  whom  this  work  of  love  was  wrought,  and  to 
whom  this  provision  of  niercy  is  freely  offered  feel  no 
emotions  of  gmlitude,  and  utter  no  expressions  of 
praise  ?  Did  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  anticipate  the  blessed  effects  of  Christianity 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  lower  world  with  be- 
nevolent joy  and  holy  sympathy ;  and  shaU  we,  among 
whom  these  effects  are  displayed,  and  on  whom  these 
blessings  are  bestowed,  refuse  to  participate  in  their 
joy,  and  join  in  their  songs  of  praise  ?  If  we  are,  in- 
deed the  disciples  of  Christ ;  if,  through  faith  in  him, 
we  have  become  reconciled  to  God ;  if  we  are  not 
among  those,  who  despise  the  riches  of  divine  grace, 
reject  the  offers  of  mercy,  and  "  tread  under  foot  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,"  we  shall  be  con- 
strained by  the  love  of  Christ ;  while  meditating  on 
the  glorious  scenes  and  bright  visions  opened  to  view, 
in  connection  with  his  advent,  we  shall  feel  our 
hearts  glow  with  gratitude  for  redeeming  love ;  we 
shaU  recollect  the  blessings,  which  Christianity  has 
already  conferred  on  our  apostate  race,  with  joy  and 
thanksgiving ;  and  anticipate  those  which  are  prom- 
ised, and  yet  held  in  reserve  for  the  world,  with  hope 
and  strong  desire ;  we  shall  rejoice  with  the  multitude 
f  the  heavenly  host,  at  the  birth  of  the  Bedeemer, 
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and  echo  back  the  angelic  song :  ''  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace;  good  will  toward 
men."    Alleluiah;  Amen. 


LECTURE   XVI. 


CHRISTIAN    LIBERTY    CONTRASTED    WITH 
SPIRITUAL   BONDAGE. 


JOHN  VnL  34-36. 

JbSUS  AHSWBRBD  THKX,  YXBILT,  TXRILT,  I  SAT  T7KTO  TOU,  WHOBOSTZm  OOM- 
XITTBTH  Snr,  18  THB  8BBTAKT  OV  8IH.  AHD  THJi  SSRTAITT  ABII>BTH  VOV  JW 
THB  BOU8B  FOR  BTSB;  BUT  THX  BON  ABIDETH  EYKJL  IF  THB  BOB,  THBBB- 
TOBB,  SHALL  MAKB  TOU  TRBB,  TB  SHALL  BE  FBBB  IKDBBD. 

The  love  of  liberty  is  an  essential  principle  of  the 
human  constitution.  It  is  developed  with  the  fiist 
operations  of  the  intellectual  powers ;  and  it  begins  to 
act  with  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  will  It  grows  with 
the  growth  of  mind ;  it  expands  with  the  expansion  of 
the  soul ;  and  it  can  never  be  eradicated  from  the  hu- 
man breast,  without  tearing  away  with  it,  all  that  is 
subUme  and  beautiful  in  character ;  all  that  gives  ener- 
gy, and  dignity  and  happiness  to  man.  We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  that  He,  who  '^  knew  what  is  in 
man,"  and  how  to  touch  the  secret  springs  of  action, 
often  appealed  to  this  powerful  instinct  of  human  na- 
ture. Our  text,  with  the  connected  narrative,  fur- 
nishes a  striking  example  of  such  an  appeal 

We  behold  here,  too,  an  instance  of  that  happy 
mode  of  instruction,  often  employed  by  our  Saviour, 
which  appUes  subjects  of  temporal  interest  and  ob- 
jects of  familiar  observation  to  spiritual  purposes  and 
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moral  improvement  Wliile,  at  the  same  time,  we 
discover,  from  the  efiect  produced  on  the  niinds  of  the 
Jews,  the  powerful  influence  of  prejudice;  and  an 
exemphfication  of  the  natural  propensity  in  the  de- 
praved heart  and  carnal  mind,  to  pervert  and  misapply 
tlie  plainest  and  most  interesting  instruction. 

In  allusion  to  the  custom  of  slavery,  our  Saviour 
to|d  the  Jews,  who  were  listening  to  his  instructions^ 
that  regard  to  his  word,  would  lead  them  into  that 
truth,  by  wliich  they  would  be  made  free*  But  sa 
fiilly  were  their  minds  occupied  with  the  interests  of 
time  and  sense,  and  so  completely  were  their  hearts 
riveted  to  earthly  things,  that  their  attention  could  not 
be  easily  diverted  from  this  natural  and  accustomed 
course,  and  directed  to  spiritual  objects  and  eternal  in- 
terests Notwitlistanding  the  obviousness  of  the  allu- 
sion, the  force  of  the  metaphor  and  tlie  perspicuity  of 
the  illustration,  they  seem  not  to  have  understood  tlie 
intended  instruction.  So  true  is  it^  that  spiritual  things 
are  spiritually,  and  only  spiritually,  discerned.  In- 
stead of  applying  the  language  of  our  Saviour,  as  it 
was  obviously  intended,  to  their  moral  and  spiritual 
condition,  they  at  once  refer  it  to  their  civil  relations 
and  political  state;  and  accordingly  answer,  with 
more  pride  and  national  vanity  than  real  tnith :  **  We 
be  Abraham's  seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any 
man  ;  how  sayest  thou,  ye  shall  be  made  free  ?"  Had 
he  been  disposed  to  foUow  them  in  this  perverted 
train  of  thought,  he  might  easily  have  disproved  their 
presumptuous  assertion,  and  confounded  their  national 
pride.  He  might  have  reminded  them  of  the  bondage 
of  the  whole  nation,  in  Egypt;  of  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity ;  and  of  their  poUtical  subjection,  even  at  that 
moment,  to  the  Roman  government  But  instead  of 
stopping  to  animadvert  on  their  perversion  of  his  Ian- 
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guage,  or  to  exaiTiine  aiid  refute  their  observationfi 
concenimg  a  subject  of  comparatively  little  impor* 
taiice,  he  continued  to  illustrate  the  subject,  wliich  he 
had  introduced,  by  the  same  appropriate  and  forcible 
allusion.  Instead  of  pointiog  them  to  tlie  Roman 
towers  and  the  Soman  guards,  wliich  were  probably 
til  en  m  view,  ajid  thus  reminding  them  of  their  tem- 
poral and  political  vassalage,  he  again  brought  to  theif  • 
vieWp  the  bondage  of  sin,  which  rests  upon  all  unre- 
newed men,  and  the  liberty  of  righteousness  which  is 
graciously  oflered  to  all  who  desire  tliis  emancipation, 
who  will  beheve  in  him  and  continue  in  his  word 
f  Jesus  answered  them,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
whosoever  eoramitteth  sin,  is  tlie  servant  of  sin.  And 
the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  forever ;  but  the 
son  abideth  ever.  If  the  Son,  therefore,  shall  make 
you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.'* 

In  this  forcible  language,  Christ  represents  impeni- 
tent sinners,  as  in  a  state  of  complete  servitude.  To 
illustrate  the  controlling  influence  of  difterent  passions 
and  appetites,  he  alludes  to  tiie  practice  of  transferring 
slaves  from  one  family  and  master  to  another,  and 
changing  their  employments  according  to  the  respec- 
tive wills  of  their  different  masters.  To  show,  that 
this  description,  in  some  of  its  modifications,  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  unrenewed  men,  he  intimates,  that  the 
Jews,  distinguished  as  they  were  by  their  pri\aleges 
from  other  nations,  could  claim  no  distiiiction  here ; 
that,  being  sinners  as  well  as  others,  they  were  in  the 
same  state  of  spiritual  bondage ;  and  could  derive  no 
advantage  in  this  respect  from  their  parentage,  nor  be 
assured  of  abiding  in  tiie  house,  as  children  and  heirs 
I  of  faithful  Abraliam.  True  spiritual  freedom,  he  add^^ 
I       can  be  obtained,  either  by  Jew  or  Gentile,  through^ 
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who  came  to  redeem  the  world,  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil,  and  to  deliver  from  the  bondage  of  sin  all 
that  believe  on  him,  and  follow  him  as  tlie  Captain  of 
salvation. 

Our  text,  thus  viewed  in  connectioHj  furnishes  two 
distinct  general  propositions.  The  first  is,  that  all  im- 
penitent sinners,  are  slaves;  following  the  corrupt  de- 
sires of  their  hearts,  in  opposition  to  tlie  dictates  of 
reason  and  conscience;  obeying  the  commands  of 
passion  and  appetite,  with  a  spirit  of  servility ;  and 
yielding  an  unreserved  submission  to  the  authority  of 
custom  and  fashion  and  blind  inclination*  The  sec- 
ond is,  that  emancipation  from  this  slavery  can  be  ob- 
tained through  tlie  mediation  of  Christ  and  through 
this  alone ;  by  faith  in  him,  by  imbibing  his  spirit  fol- 
lowing his  example  and  continuing  in  his  word ;  or 
in  other  language,  by  adopting  Christian  principles 
and  acting  under  the  influence  of  Christian  motives. 
These  two  propositions  we  might  proceed  to  illustrate 
separately  and  apply  distinctly.  And  in  such  a  course 
we  should  be  justified,  not  only  by  the  language  of 
our  text  but  by  many  analogous  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. For  the  inspired  writers  often  describe  the  natu- 
ral state  of  fallen  man,  as  a  state  of  slavery.  Impeni- 
tent sinners  are  expressly  denominated  servants,  **  ser- 
vants of  conniption.'*  They  are  said  to  be  led  captive, 
**  captive  at  the  will  of  Satan  ;"  to  be  sold,  **  sold  under 
sin.'*  The  same  figure  is  likewise  adopted,  and  cor- 
relative terms  are  employed,  to  denote  the  manner  of 
their  deliverance  from  this  state  of  bondage.  Thus 
they  are  said  to  be  redeemed,  purchased,  ''bought 
with  a  price,"  and  brought  into  glorious  liberty.  Thus, 
too,  the  Agent  of  their  emancipation  is  denominated 
their  Redeemer ;  and  is  said  to  have  given  himself  a 
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ransom  for  them,  and  redeemed  them,  at  the  price  of 
his  own  precious  blood 

Bat  these  two  propositions  may  be  best  illustrated 
by  viewing  them  in  connection ;  and  contrasting  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  righteous  and  the  wick* 
ed ;  of  those  who  embrace  the  Saviour,  and  those  who 
reject  his  offered  mercy. 

Before  we  proceed  to  take  this  connected  view  and 
make  this  proposed  contrast,  however,  let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly stated  and  carefully  remembered,  that  the  lib- 
erty of  the  gospel  is  a  sober,  chastened,  rational  liberty. 
It  observes  the  relations  which  we  sustain  to  God 
and  man ;  and  regards  the  duties  which  grow  out  of 
these  relatione  It  is,  therefore,  consistent  with  some 
degree  of  restraint ;  and  is  limited  in  its  operations  by 
definite  rules  of  action.  But  this  restraint  is  always 
voluntary ;  and  these  limiting  rules  accord  with  the 
dictates  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  produce  uninterrupted 
harmony  and  order.  In  this,  it  is  distinguished  from 
Ucentiousness ;  from  that  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
passion,  appetite,  and  blind  propensity,  which  pro- 
^ duces  anarchy  in  the  moral  system;  which  leaves 
one  passion  to  resist  another,  one  appetite  to  prey 
upon  another  and  one  propensity  to  counteract  an- 
other; till  the  will  loses  its  power,  and  reason  and 
conscience  cease  to  perform  their  office. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  likewise,  that  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  righteous  vary  with  the  various 
degrees  of  holiness,  to  which  they  have  attained,  and 
with  the  various  spheres  of  action,  in  which  they 
move ;  while  an  equal  variety  of  character  and  condi- 
tion is  exhibited  by  the  wicked,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  and  temptations  of  Ufe,  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  and  the  depth  of  iniquity  to  which 
they  have  sunk.    The  different  objects  of  desire,  which 
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engage  the  attention  of  the  carnal  mind,  exciting  diffe- 
rent passions,  f^Tatiiying  different  appetites  and  leading 
to  different  pursuits,  are  so  many  task-masters  to  the 
sinful  children  of  men ;  and  they  of  course  produce  a 
corresponding  variety  of  external  character  and  con- 
duct A  view  of  two  or  three  general  varieties,  founded 
on  tlus  principle  of  classification,  with  the  proposed 
contrast,  will  however,  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
instruction,  contamed  in  our  text^  and  prepare  the  way 
for  a  practical  application. 

First,  then,  look  at  tliose  men  who  have  placed 
their  affections  on  the  tilings  of  the  world,  who  are 
seeking  wealth  as  their  supreme  good;  and  contrast 
their  character  and  condition  with  the  character  and 
condition  of  those  who  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness ;  who  obtain  and  use  whatever 
portion  of  this  world's  goods  is  allotted  them,  with  a 
spirit  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  '*  the  chief  end 
of  man.-'  Take  this  comparative  view,  and  see, 
whether  the  state  of  the  latter  is  not  freedom  indeed, 
compared  with  that  of  the  former* 

Let  it  here  be  premised,  however,  that  the  mere  ac- 
quisition of  wealth,  or  the  mere  possession  of  property, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  love  of  money ;  does  not 
prove,  that  the  affections  of  a  man  are  fixed  on  tlungs 
below.  Riches  may  be,  and  without  question  often 
are,  acquired  m  the  path  of  duty,  in  a  course  of  use- 
ful employment ;  and  when  acquired,  may  be,  and 
often  are,  devoted  to  purposes  of  benevolence  and  fe- 
hcity.  Nor  does  povert)^  necessarily  imply  heavenly 
mindedness  or  freedom  from  a  covetous  spirit  A 
man  may  possess  but  Mttle,  and  yet  make  that  Uttle 
his  god.  The  love  of  money  may  be  the  spring  of  all 
bis  actions;  while  this  object  of  Ins  aflections  is  for- 
ever  fleeing  from  him.     He  may  devote  all  his  atten* 
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tion  and  all  his  enei^es  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  wiAh 
out  ever  obtaining  his  end.  He  may  be  a  miaeri 
though  clothed  in  rags  and  fed  with  crumba 

Let  it  be  observed,  likewise,  that  those,  who  aie 
made  free  by  Christ,  are  not  required  to  refuse  the 
richest  bounties  of  Providence,  nor  to  reject  the  highest 
comforts  of  life.  They  are  taught,  indeed,  that  "  every 
creature  of  God  is  good,  if  received  with  thanksgiving." 
Nor  are  they  forbidden  to  provide  the  means  of  sap- 
port  in  sickness  and  old  age ;  of  suppljring  the  wants 
of  those,  whom  God  has  placed  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence on  them ;  and  even  of  distributing  bounty  and 
ministering  to  the  necessities  of  the  widow  and  the 
father]^ss.  With  a  view  to  these  ends,  it  is  indeed 
the  duty  of  Christians  to  be  industrious  and  firagri. 
They  are  commanded  to  ^^  be  diligent  in  businesB." 
They  are  reqiured  to  "  gather  up  the  fragments,  whieh 
remain,  that  nothing  be  lost"  They  are  directed  to 
^provide  for  those  of  their  own  household ;"  and  to 
labor  diligently  and  preserve  carefrilly,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  "  give  to  him  that  needeth."  Let  not  in- 
dustry and  economy,  therefore,  be  confounded  with 
avarice.  The  former  are  consistent  with  the  most  en- 
larged benevolence  and  judicious  liberality ;  while  the 
latter  closes  the  hand  of  charity,  and  drinks  up  all  the 
tender  sympathies  of  the  souL 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  in  mind,  look,  then, 
at  the  miser,  the  devotee  of  wealth,  the  man  who 
places  his  chief  good  in  riches,  who  devotes  to  their 
acquisition  all  his  attention  and  trends  in  pursuit  of 
them  all  his  energies.  See  his  anxiety  and  observe 
his  servility.  Whether  he  possess  little  or  much,  he 
is  stiU  anxious  for  more;  he  is  still  the  slave  of  this 
master-passion  in  his  breast;  like  the  daughters  of  the 
gieedy  horse-leech,  he  still  cries,  ''give,  giv^/'    The 
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love  oT  money  is  not  only  **the  root  of  all  evil/-  of 
every  species  of  crime  ;  but  it  is  an  unsatiable  desire. 
It  gathers  strength  by  indulgence.  It  expands  it- 
self, as  the  objects  of  its  gratification  fall  within  its 
grasp.  It  is  like  the  devoiirmg  grave  w^hich  never 
cries,  *' it  is  enough/*  '*Hc  that  loveth  sUver,"  says 
the  wise  man,  **  ^hall  not  be  satisfied  with  silver,  nor 
he  that  loveth  abundance  with  increase."  Tilt  there- 
fore, this  vicious  thirst  of  gold  in  a  man  is  subdued^ 
till  the  object  of  ins  afiectious  is  changed,  till  the  love 
of  God  comes  in  and  prevails  over  his  love  of  the 
world,  till  the  unhappy  devotee  to  wealth  is  made 
free  by  Christ,  he  is  in  most  complete  slavery.  Com- 
pared  with  him,  the  galley-slave  is  a  freeman.  It  is 
true,  the  body  of  the  captive  may  be  chained  to  the 
oar;  but  still  his  spirit  is  free;  his  mind  may  rove 
abroad,  his  affections  may  be  exalted  to  heaven.  But 
the  miser,  the  covetous  man,  knows  no  such  freedom. 
His  whole  soul  is  chained  down  to  earth.  His  heart 
is  imprisoned  in  iron  walls.  Not  an  affection,  scarce- 
ly  a  thought,  is  suffered  to  rove  from  his  cruel  master. 
Contrast,  now,  the  condition  of  this  man  witli  the 
state  of  liim  who  is  actuated  by  Christian  principles 
and  supported  by  Christian  hopes.  Is  he,  by  some 
honest  and  useful  employment,  accumulating  wealth  ? 
He  is,  indeed,  thankful  for  the  blessing ;  but  he  is  not 
much  elated  by  it  It  is  not  his  chief  good ;  nor  does 
he  suffer  it  to  engross  Ms  attention,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  duties,  wliich  his  relations  to  his  heavenly  Father 
and  his  brethren  on  earth  require  of  him.  He  is,  in- 
deed, diligent  in  business ;  but  this  dihgence  does  not 
render  him  a  slave.  He  is  free  to  attend  to  tlie  calls 
of  humanity,  to  perform  the  offices  of  kindness,  which 
friends  and  neighbors  and  society  demand.  EspeciaUy 
is  he  free,  to  discharge  the  duties  and  enjoy  the  felici- 
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ties  of  deyotion  and  spiritual  communion.  Viewing 
his  accumulating  wealth  as  a  deposit  in  his  hands  for 
useful  purposes,  and  considering  himself  as  the  stew- 
ard of  Him  who  bestows  it  upon  him,  he  is  not  much 
affected  by  its  increase ;  nor  is  he  very  soUcitoos  to 
know,  how  long  or  how  far  it  will  continue  to  in- 
crease ;  or  even  how  long  he  shall  be  permitted  to 
hold  it  in  possession.  His  chief  solicitude  is  to  see, 
that  he  does  not  waste  his  Lord's  goods ;  and  his  prin- 
cipal inquiry  is,  how  he  shall  use  them,  so  as  to  render 
Ihem  most  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  benevolence 
and  felicity,  and  thus  best  promote  the  glory  of  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  is  his  property  declining?  If 
this  declension  does  not  proceed  from  his  own  fault, 
if  he  is  neither  idle  nor  extravagant,  it  cannot  essen- 
tially diminish  his  happiness.  His  happiness  was 
never  dependent  on  his  wealth.  He  knew  its  contin- 
uance was  uncertain.  He  has,  therefore,  never  sufifer- 
ed  it  to  engross  his  affections,  or  Umit  his  hopes  and 
desirea  It  has  never  been  his  master ;  but  always  his 
servant  Under  the  smiles  of  divine  Providence,  he 
received  it  thankfully ;  and  under  the  frowns  of  the 
same  Providence,  he  resigns  it  willingly.  Having 
food  and  raiment,  he  is  still  content. 

The  real  Christian,  whether  rich  or  poor  in  this 
world's  goods,  possesses  an  inheritance,  which  is  in- 
corruptible, undefiled  and  unfading.  He  is,  therefore, 
neither  much  depressed  nor  greatly  elevated,  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncertain  riches  of  the  world.  The  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away  that  better  part,  which 
is  secured  to  him  by  divine  promise.  Having  learned 
in  whatsoever  state  he  is,  therewith  to  be  content,  he 
is  free  from  that  perplexing  soUcitude,  that  servile  care, 
that  spiritual  bondage,  which  the  love  of  money  im- 
poses on  the  devotees  to  mammon. 
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That  you  may  have  a  farther  illustration  of  our  sub- 
ject, view  another  class  of  the  servants  of  sin,  and  con- 
trast their  condition  with  the  condition  of  those  who 
enjoy  that  liberty,  wherewith  Christ  maketh  liis  disci- 
ples free. 

Secondly,  therefore,  behold  the  ambitious,  the  lovers 
of  fame,  those  who  make  worldly  honor  the  giand 
object  of  their  pursuit  Before  you  take  this  view, 
however,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  a  due  regard 
for  character  and  a  proper  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  the  wise  and  good,  are  not  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tian liberty.  It  implies,  indeed,  an  unsocial  if  not  a 
malevolent  disposition,  not  to  desire  to  please  others 
for  their  good,  and  thus  to  deserve  their  approbation 
and  favor.  It  is  not  only  innocent,  but  commendable, 
to  seek  that  fame,  which  will  render  a  person  more 
useful ;  especially,  when  it  is  sought  with  a  direct  view 
to  this  utility.  But  this  desire  is  far  ditferent  from  a 
servile  love  of  praise,  from  that  thirst  for  fame  which 
makes  fashion  and  pubhc  opinion  the  standard  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  applause  of  man  the  ultimate  object  of 
pursuit 

Let  it  be  premised  here,  hkewise,  that  those  who 
actually  obtain  honor  among  men,  are  not  the  only 
slaves  of  ambition.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  bat- 
tle to  the  sti'ong.  Thousands  continually  seek  the 
bubble  reputation  ;  while,  in  quick  succession,  it  bursts 
beneath  their  eager  grasp.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined, 
that  this  domineering  passion  is  confined  to  men  of 
any  particular  rank  or  profession.  It  intrudes  itself 
into  all  the  walks  of  life,  and  selects  its  victims  from 
every  grade  of  society.  But  wherever  it  obtains  an 
influence,  whether  among  the  high  or  the  low,  the 
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learned  or  the  unlearned,  its  influence  is  despotism, 
and  its  votary  is  a  slava 

Look  at  the  ambitious  man.  See  with  what  servit 
ity  he  submits  to  the  t3rranny  of  custom.  Behold, 
how  he  is  dragged  along  by  public  opinion  and  party 
spirit,  against  his  judgment,  against  his  feelings,  and 
even  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  conscienoa 
He  dares  not  speak,  till  he  knows  what  others, 
especially  those  of  his  own  party,  will  say.  He  dares 
not  act,  tiU  he  knows  what  others  will  da  He  dares 
scarcely  think,  till  he  has  eUcited  the  thoughts  of  oth- 
ers, and  learned  what  opinions  and  sentiments  will 
best  secure  his  popularity. 

The  love  of  praise,  the  desire  of  honor  among  men, 
is  indeed  a  peculiarly  hard  master.  It  requires  the 
most  abject  service ;  and  it  often  requires  it  without 
compensation.  It  subjects  those  who  enlist  under  its 
banners,  to  incessant  watchings  and  fatigue,  to  disap- 
pointment and  mortification,  to  danger  and  death.  It 
often  demands  of  them  the  sacrifice  of  truth  and  in- 
tegrity,  peace  of  conscience,  health  and  even  life  it- 
self. 

Take  the  duellist  for  an  example.  Worldly  honor, 
you  know,  is  his  object ;  and  for  this,  he  will  do— what? 
For  this  he  will  expose  his  own  life,  and  murder  his 
best  friend.  Now  is  not  that  man  a  slave,  who  can  be 
driven  to  such  an  act  ?  The  African  slave,  under  the 
crudest  master,  is  far  more  free.  He  indeed  is  com- 
pelled to  labor  and  suffer,  but  he  is  not  compelled  to 
violate  the  laws  of  Heaven  and  earth ;  he  is  not  com- 
pelled to  shed  his  brother's  blood,  or  rush  uncalled 
and  unprepared  to  the  bar  of  God.  This,  however,  is 
but  a  single  instance,  among  a  thousand  which  might 
be  named,  of  the  extreme  and  abject  slavery  of  those 
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wTio  love  the  praise  of  man  more  than  that  honor 
which  coraeth  from  God  alone.  The  principle  as- 
sumes,  indeed,  a  great  variety  of  forms;  and  operates 
in  a  great  variet}^  of  ways ;  but  whatever  form  it  as- 
sumes, or  in  whatever  way  it  operates,  it  is  the  same 
tj^rannic  power,  and  it  subjects  its  votaries  to  the  same 
cruel  bondage.  I 

How  happy,  then,  are  they,  who  are  free  from  this  ' 
and  every  similar  oppression  !  And  such,  at  least  in 
a  good  degree,  are  all  real  Christians,  Being  made 
free  by  Christ,  they  are  free  indeed.  It  is  true,  as  we 
have  already  admitted,  that  they  do  not  entirely  dis^  | 
regard  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  men, 
especially  of  wise  and  good  men.  They  take  heed, 
that  their  good  be  not  evil  spoken  of,  even  by  bad 
men.  They  would  not,  unnecessarily  give  offence  to 
any  man.  They  wish  to  please  all  men,  for  their  good 
to  edification.  They  endeavor  to  merit  the  good  wUl, 
nor  do  they  despise  the  approbation  of  the  weakest,  I 
had  almost  said  the  basest,  of  the  human  race.  If 
popularity,  if  human  applause,  if  the  praise  of  man 
can  extend  our  influence,  and  thus  render  us  more 
useful  in  society,  it  would  be  imprudent,  it  would  be 
wicked,  proudly  and  wantonly  to  disregard  it.  But, 
ahhough  the  Christian  does  not  disregard  reputation, 
nor  wilhngly  throw  away  a  good  name;  yet,  when  it 
is  filched  from  him,  he  can  rise  superior  to  the  most 
oppressive  weight  of  slander ;  and  with  serenity  of 
mind  rest  on  the  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity 
and  tlie  support  of  approving  Heaven.  Nor  can  he  be 
mdueed  to  swerve  from  the  course  of  tnith  and  upright- 
ness by  the  flatteries  or  reproaches  of  men,  of  friends 
or  foes.  He  has  higher,  purer,  stronger  motives  of  ac- 
tion, than  those  which  the  praise  of  man  can  inspire. 
He  loves  not  this  praise,  for  its  own  sake  ;  of  course, 
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he  never  seeks  it,  as  an  end.  If  he  can  find  it  in  tiie 
path  of  duty,  he  will  not  reject  it,  nor  carelessly  pass  it 
by ;  but  will  seize  upon  it,  and  use  it,  as  a  means  ci 
promoting  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  if  it 
cannot  be  found  in  this  path,  he  will  not  turn  aside  in 
search  of  it  He  can  be  happy  with  it,  or  contented 
without  it  The  fame  which  follows  merit,  he  can 
convert  into  an  instrument  of  virtuous  influence  and 
general  utility;  but  the  fame  which  is  sought  with 
selfish  views  and  obtained  without  merit;  which 
when  obtained,  fosters  pride  and  becomes  an  instru- 
ment of  mischief;  which  is  the  tyrant  of  its  possessor, 
and  renders  him  a  tjrrant  in  society,  has  no  charms  for 
the  real  Christian.  The  chains  of  that  carnal  mind, 
by  which  it  might  have  bound  him,  are  broken.  He 
is  made  free  by  Christ ;  and  is  free  indeed. 

There  is  another  large  class  of  impenitent  sinners, 
of  men  destitute  of  religious  principle,  who  seek  for 
happiness  in  the  indulgence  of  appetite  and  the  van- 
ous  gratifications  of  sense ;  who  are  devoted  supreme- 
ly to  what  are  called  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Thirdly y  therefore,  if  you  would  see  our  doctrine  more 
fully  illustrated,  cast  your  eyes  on  them ;  and  contrast 
their  condition  with  that  of  Christians,  of  self-denying 
Christians,  who  live  above  the  world  while  they  are  in 
it ;  who  use  the  things  of  the  world,  as  not  abusing 
them ;  whose  pleasures  all  he  scattered  in  the  path  of 
duty ;  and  are  enjoyed,  as  these  pilgrims  proceed  on 
their  way  to  heaven. 

Under  this  head  of  discourse,  however,  as  under  the 
two  former,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  in  a  caution,  in 
order  to  guard  against  misapprehension.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  then,  that  there  are  enjoyments,  not 
flowing  directly  from  the  offices  of  religion,  not  even 
peculiar  to  the  religious  man,  which  are,  nevertheieaa^ 
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consistent  with  religious  principle  and  Christian  char- 
acter; which,  under  the  contTol  of  holy  principle,  are 
sanctified,  rendered  useful,  and  sometimes  even  con- 
verted into  imperious  duties.  Such  are  the  pleasiures 
which  flow  from  social  intercourse  and  intellectual 
improvement  from  refined  conversation  and  judicious 
readmo^,  from  the  interciiange  of  thought  and  feeling 
anioiig  friends,  from  the  study  of  the  works  of  nature 
and  art,  from  the  perused  of  books  of  science  and  taste ; 
in  a  word,  from  all  those  bodily  exercises  and  intellec- 
tual pursuits,  which  have  a  general  and  direct  ten* 
dency  to  promote  health,  invigorate  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  or  improve  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
heart;  and  wliich  are  calculated,  either  to  qualify  or 
incline  us^  to  do  good  in  our  day  and  generation. 

Christianity  does  not  forbid  us  to  partake,  tempe- 
rately, of  the  bounties  of  Providence.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  spreads  before  us  these  bounties,  in  rich  pro- 
fusion, and  says :  '*  Eat,  O  friend,  and  drink,  O  be- 
loved/^ It  does  not  command  us  to  neglect  our  bodily 
health  or  intellectual  improvement  On  the  contrary, 
it  directly  encourages  that  degree  of  attention  to  these 
objects,  which  is  consistent  with  the  calls  of  pre- 
scribed diity^  which  may  increase  our  means  of  doing 
good,  which  may  enable  us  more  successfully,  to 
"glorify  God  with  our  bodies  and  spirits,  which  are 
hia"  It  does  not  require  us,  to  eradicate  the  sympa- 
thies of  our  nature,  to  stifle  our  social  feelings,  and  re- 
tire with  the  hermit  to  his  cave,  with  the  monk  to  his 
cell,  with  the  nun  to  her  convent  In  opposition  to 
this,  it  directs  us  to  cultivate  these  feelings,  furnishes 
means  for  their  sanctification,  and  prescribes  rules  for 
their  exercise.  But  it  does  forbid  excess,  licentious- 
ness, and  all  vain  pursuits.  It  enjoins  moderation  and 
temperance,  in  all  the  innocent  gratifications  of  ani- 
33 
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mal  appetite  and  social  sjrmpathy ;  while  it  expressly 
prohibits  every  species  and  degree  of  indulgence, 
which  is  calculated  to  injure  the  health  of  the  body, 
enfeeble  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  sear  the  conscience, 
or  harden  the  heart ;  which  would  prove  injurious  to 
us,  or  render  us  injurious  to  society.  It  says  to  us: 
"  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  ye  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God." 

To  those,  who  admit  the  tmth  and  feel  the  force  of 
these  general  remarks,  it  may  seem  almost  superflu- 
ous to  proceed  with  the  illustration ;  or  attempt  for- 
nmlly  to  prove,  that  he,  who  under  the  purifying  influ- 
ence of  Hie  gospel  has  obtained  such  self-command, 
as  to  be  able  to  regulate  ail  his  propensities,  and  ob- 
serve a  due  modemtion  in  all  his  indulgences  and 
pursuits,  is  free  indeed,  compared  with  the  man  who 
is  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  pleasure,  who  has  no  con- 
trol over  his  animal  appetites,  who  is  bound  in  the 
chains,  which  they  forge ;  and  forced  to  submit  to  the 
unreasonable  and  destractive  commands  which  they 
impose.  But,  if  any  doubt  the  trath  of  our  positions, 
let  them  attend  to  facts.  Let  them  carefully  observe 
the  devotees  of  pleasure,  and  they  will  be  convinced, 
that  such  persons  are  slaves ;  they  will  feel  the  force 
of  the  inspired  maxim :  "  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure, 
is  dead  while  she  liveth." 

It  is  not  because  worldly  and  forbidden  pleasures 
produce  positive  and  lasting  enjoyment,  that  those 
who  are  devoted  to  them,  continue  in  their  service. 
These  misnamed  pleasures  never  fulfil  what  they  pro- 
mise. They  often  satiate  and  disgust,  and  they  al- 
ways leave  a  sting  behind.  But  they  are  pursued, 
because  their  votaries  are  slaves.  Driven  on  by  their 
domineering  appetites,  whose  cravings  with  them  are 
like  whips  of  scorpions,  they  proceed  in  the  path  of 
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ruin  ;  and  often,  with  their  eyes  open»  and  In  flill  view 
of  their  danger,  nish  into  the  abyss  of  dissipation  and 
wretchednesa  Have  you  seen  the  wily  serpent  charm 
the  thoughtless  bird  ?  Have  you  seen  her,  under  the 
spell,  resigning^  the  power  of  her  wings ;  and  though 
apparently  sensible  of  her  approaching  fate,  and  occa- 
sionally agitated  with  distress,  yet  continually  advanc- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  her  subtle  destroyer,  till  she 
quietly  sinks  into  his  devouring  jaws?  Then  have 
you  seen  an  emblem  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
worldly  pleasure.  They  often  see  tlieir  danger  when 
it  is  too  late  to  retreat;  and  are  not  unfrequently 
overwhelmed  with  distress,  when  there  is  no  space 
for  repentance.  Having  once  yielded  to  the  allure- 
ments of  the  syren,  the  charm  soon  takes  effect ;  and 
they  are  drawn  along,  though  reluctantly,  and  some- 
times gradually,  yet  almost  surely,  to  the  pit  of  de- 
struction, like  the  charmed  and  self-devoted  bird  to 
the  serpent's  mouth* 

Not  only  those  indulgences,  which  are  criminal  in 
themselves  and  expressly  forbidden ;  but  even  those 
pleasures,  which  are  generally  esteemed  innocent,  are 
often  dangerous  to  virtue  and  happiness.  For,  when 
eagerly  sought,  they  gradually  acquire  an  undue  as- 
cendancy in  the  mind,  and  finally  exert  a  despotic 
power  over  the  will  and  conscience.  Indeed,  we  may 
lay  it  down,  as  a  maxim  of  the  first  practical  impor- 
tance, that  all  pleasure,  whatever  be  its  native  charac- 
ter, or  original  tendency,  when  made  an  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  pursuit^  and  sought  solely  for  its  own  sake,  will 
either  disappoint  or  destroy  its  votary.  It  will  disap- 
point his  hopes  at  once ;  and  drive  him  back  to  more 
rational  and  manly  pursuits,  wearied,  mortified,  and  ill 
prepared  for  them ;  or  it  will  continue  to  flatter  and 
deceive,  tiU  his  destruction  is  made  sure ;  till  he  has 
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become  incapable  of  reliahing  higber  and  purer  joys ; 
till  bis  energies  are  exbausted  in  tbe  vain  pursuit,  and 
be  is  left  to  sink  down  in  inglorious  lassitude  and 
bopeless  despair.  Tbat  pleasure  only  is  real,  safe,  and 
wortby  of  being  sougbt,  wbicb  falls  easily  witbin  our 
reacb,  wbicb  is  found  scattered  along  in  tbe  patb  of 
duty,  wbicb  grows  out  of  some  rational  and  useful 
employment,  wbicb  is  adapted  to  tbe  nature  and  con- 
dition of  intellectual  and  moral  beings,  Uving  for  eter- 
nity and  forming  cbaracters  for  beaven ;  wbicb,  in  a 
word,  we  may  enjoy  witbout  stopping  in  tbe  Cbris- 
tian  course,  or  turning  aside  from  tbe  narrow  way  of 
eternal  life. 

Tbus  bave  I  endeavored  to  illustrate  tbe  instraction 
of  our  text  by  an  appeal  to  observation  and  experi- 
ence. Tbe  illustration  migbt  be  pursued  more  exten- 
sively and  minutely;  but  tbe  result,  in  every  case, 
would  be  tbe  same.  We  sbould  find,  were  it  possible 
to  make  tbe  examination  universally  and  witb  suffi- 
cient minuteness,  tbat  every  impenitent  man  is  under 
tbe  influence  of  some  ruling  passion  or  appetite ;  and 
is  pursuing  some  temporal  object  witb  a  spirit  of  ser- 
vility; with  an  exclusiveness  wbicb  bis  own  sober 
judgment  condemns ;  witb  an  eagerness  wbicb  ren- 
ders bim  a  slave.  We  sbould  discover,  too,  tbat  tbe 
bonds  of  iniquity  are  drawn  closer  and  closer,  and  tbe 
cbains  of  sin  more  firmly  riveted  and  rendered  stronger 
and  stronger,  tbe  longer  they  are  worn.  We  sbould 
learn,  moreover,  that  every  man,  who  possesses  true 
independence  of  mind  and  freedom  of  spirit ;  who  is 
able  to  regulate  bis  passions  and  appetites,  according 
to  tbe  dictates  of  a  sound  judgment  and  an  en- 
lightened conscience,  is  ready  to  ascribe  this  exalted 
and  glorious  Uberty  to  tbe  grace  of  Grod,  tbe  sanctify- 
ing influences  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  tbe  mediation  of 
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Christ  his  Redeemer.  We  should  be  persuaded,  final- 
ly, that  the  elevation  of  this  liberty,  or  the  perfection 
of  this  freedom,  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  holiness,  to  which  each  individual  has  attained ; 
and  produces  a  correspondent  degree  of  positive  en- 
joyment and  permanent  felicity.  But  enough  has 
been  said,  I  hope,  to  furnish  every  one  with  reflections 
for  personal  appUcation  and  improvement ;  to  inspire 
all  with  an  ardent  love  of  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
maketh  his  disciples  free. 

Wherefore  foi^et  not,  my  hearers,  that  "  whosoever 
committeth  sin,  is  the  servant  of  sin."  Remember, 
too,  that  "if  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be 
&ee  indeed."  Be  persuaded  to  become  his  disciples. 
Imbibe  his  spirit,  follow  his  example,  and  continue  in 
his  word.  Then  shall  ye  know  the  truth,  and  the 
troth  shall  make  you  free. 


LECTURE  XVII. 

BARNABAS,  A  GOOD  MAN. 


ACTS  XLS 

AVD  THBT  BBHT  TOmTH  BARNABAS,  THAT  HB  SHOULD  OO  AS  FAB  AS  AHTIOCB ; 
WHO,  WHB2T  HB  CAMB,  AlTD  HAD  8BBN  THB  ORACB  OF  OOD,  WAS  OLAD;  AXV 
BXHOBTBD  THBM  ALL,  THAT  WITH  FURPOSB  OF  HBART  THBT  WOULD  CLBAFB 
UHTO  THB  lord;  FOR  HB  WAS  A  OOOD  MAK;  AlTD  FULL  OF  THX  BOLT 
GHOST  AlTD  OF  FAITH;  AND  MUCH  PEOFLB  WAS  ADDED  UNTO  THB  LORD. 

To  pervert  language  from  its  proper  meaning,  and 
thus  to  confound  things,  which  are  distinct  from  each 
other,  is  both  a  misfortune  and  a  crime.  It  is  a  misfor- 
tune, because  it  leads  to  self-deception.  It  is  a  crime, 
because  it  is  calculated  to  deceive  others.  An  in- 
spired prophet  long  since  pronounced  a  woe  on  those 
who  are  subject  to  this  perversity  of  mind,  and  guilty 
of  this  deluding  art :  "  Woe  unto  them,  that  call  evil 
good,  and  good  evil ;  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and 
Ught  for  darkness ;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet 
for  bitter !"  And  yet,  how  frequently  is  this  done !  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  general  propensity  in  depraved 
man,  to  confound  moral  distinctions;  a  propensity, 
which  many  indulge  without  any  apparent  restraint, 
breaking  down,  as  far  as  their  influence  extends,  the 
barriers  between  truth  and  falsehood,  virtue  and  vice, 
holiness  and  sin ;  confounding  that  which  is  good  and 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  with  that  which  is 
evil  and  offensive  in  his  sight.    From  this  propensity, 
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few  indeed,  if  any  in  tliis  life,  are  entirely  exempt. 
Occasionally  it  gains  the  ascendancy  over  the  good 
purposes  and  benevolent  feeUngs  even  of  advanced 
Cliristians.  Nor  can  it  be  completely  eradicated  from 
the  heart  but  with  the  last  bitter  root  of  sin,  the  last 
lurking  fibre  of  depravity.  How  often  are  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  a  "  good  man,*'  misrepre- 
sented  and  ridiculed  by  the  wicked  and  profone  ;  and 
forgotten  or  confounded  with  that  which  is  common  to 
sinners  and  saints,  even  by  those  who  undertake  to  de- 
scribe the  Christian  character,  and  to  pouit  out  the  path 
of  holiness  and  the  way  to  heaven  !  And  how  many 
are  thus  flattered  and  dec(?ived;  induced  to  think 
themselves  something  when  they  are  nothing,  virtu- 
ous and  good  when  there  is  no  good  tiring  in  them, 
prepared  for  heaven  when  in  the  sight  of  God  they 
are  impenitent  and  unlioly,  living  without  God,  and 
treasuring  up  to  themseh^es  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath  I  Oh !  how  many  are  thus  drawn  into  a  state 
of  dangerous  self-complacency,  and  sometimes  of  fatal 
security  and  everlastmg  destruction !  How  important, 
jtherefore,  is  itj  that  this  self-deception  and  spiritual  de- 
Uusion  should  be  prevented ;  and  this  propensity  to 
Lconfound  good  and  evil  counteracted. 

Now,  to  do  this  eflectually,  to  guard  against  in- 
lulging  this  propensity  in  ourselves,  and  to  be  able  to 
resist  its  pernicious  influence  when  exerted  by  others, 
we  must  repair  to  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  To  learn 
what  constitutes  '*  a  good  man,"  and  thus  be  able  to 
form  a  proper  estimate  of  our  own  characters,  we 
must  reject  all  human  standards  of  truth  and  duty ; 
and  look  directly  to  tliat  perfect  standard,  wliich  the 
I  Holy  Spirit  has  established. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  characteristics 
of  a  good  man,  according  to  the  Scriptures  ?     To  this 
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inquiry  our  text  famishes  a  full  and  satisfactory  an* 
swer.  And  it  does  this  in  a  manner  peculiarly  im- 
pressive, by  exhibiting  the  example  and  delineating 
the  character  of  Barnabas ;  ^'  who,  when  he  came  to 
Antioch,  and  had  seen  the  grace  of  God,"  in  the  con- 
version of  many  of  his  fellow-men,  "  was  glad,  and  ex- 
horted them  all,  that  with  purpose  of  heart  they  would 
cleave  unto  the  Lord;"  for,  it  is  added,  ^^he  was  a 
good  man  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  faith." 

In  this  account  of  Barnabas,  four  things,  which 
unite  to  constitute  him  "  a  good  man,"  may  be  dis- 
tinctly observed. 

L  The  origin  or  efficient  cause  of  the  Christian 
character;  "he  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 

n.  The  great  principle,  which  gives  activity  to  all 
the  Christian  graces,  and  produces  all  the  Christian 
virtues ;  "  he  was  full  of  faith." 

HI  The  personal  happiness  and  inward  joy  which 
the  beUever  feels  in  contemplating  the  glory  of  God, 
in  connection  with  the  salvation  of  men ;  "  he  was 
glad  when  he  had  seen  the  grace  of  God,"  displayed 
in  the  recent  conversions  at  Antioch. 

IV.  The  effect  of  Christian  principle,  awakened  by 
Christian  experience ;  the  activity  and  zeal  of  Christian 
benevolence,  flowing  from  "joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost;" 
"  He  exhorted  them  with  purpose  of  heart  to  cleave 
unto  the  Lord ;"  and  so,  through  his  instrumentality, 
"  much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord." 

Each  of  these  particulars  claims  a  distinct  notice 
and  illustration ;  and  will  furnish  matter  for  general 
application  and  personal  improvement  for  us  alL 

I.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  Barnabas,  the 
"good  man,"  accorduigto  the  testimony  of  inspiration, 
"  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  Here,  indeed,  we  find 
the  efficient  cause  of  all  goodness  in  man.    Here  we 
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discover  the  true  origin  of  the  Christian  character. 
Here  we  behold  the  creative  power  of  the  divine  liie 
in  the  human  soul  It  is  a  doctrine  of  ihe  gospel, 
taught  by  Christ  himselfj  that  "  that,  which  is  born  of 
flesh,  is  flesh;  and  that,  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is 
spirit"  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  truth,  we 
are  taught  by  the  same  authoritv%  and  in  language  in* 
vohing  the  same  strong  figure,  that,  ''  except  a  man 
be  bom  again,  born  of  the  spirit,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  And  in  accordance  with  this  doc- 
trine of  the  necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  agency  and 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  further  taught, 
that  all  who  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thus  become  the  sons  of  God,  are  ^*born  not  of  blood, 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God'* 

Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart,  as  delineated  in  the  Scriptures ;  if  we  view 
mankind,  as  they  are  by  nature,  and  as  that  nature  is 
displayed  in  the  practice  of  impenitent  sinners,  who 
are  destitute  of  holiness,  h\ing  without  God  in  the 
world  and  without  regard  to  his  authority,  we  shall 
see  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  divine  influence, 
this  powerful  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  renew 
and  sanctify  their  souls.  We  shall  hence  learn  to  at- 
tribute die  origin  and  progress  of  holiness,  whether  in 
ourselves  or  others,  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord ;  and  ^vith 
the  Psalmist  shall  ascribe  unto  God  all  tJie  glory  of 
our  salvation. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  work  of 
grace  in  the  heart,  though  a  divine  work,  is  neverthe- 
less performed  in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  free  agency,  complete  accountabihty  and  voluntary 
exertions  of  man.  Those  who  believe  on  tlie  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  believe  in  view  of  evidence,  and  without 
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constraint  on  their  minda  Those  who  repent  and 
torn  unto  the  Lord,  repent  of  sins,  of  which  their  own 
consciences,  enlightened  by  the  Spirit,  convict  them. 
Those  who  submit  to  God,  submit  voluntarily  and 
cheerfully:  they  are  willing  in  the  day  of  Chiisrt's 
power ;  and  he  gives  them  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God.  Those  who  are  renewed  and  sanctified  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  yield  to  his  kindly  influences,  and  are 
thus  filled  with  all  his  fulness,  and  moulded  into  his 
image.  But  firom  those  who  resist  the  Holy  Ghost, 
he  fleeth ;  leaving  them  to  harden  their  hearts  and 
perish  in  their  sins.  They  are  condemned,  because 
they  resist,  because  they  believe  not,  because  they 
choose  death  rather  than  life,  because  they  love  dark- 
ness rather  than  light.  They  are  lost,  because  they 
will  not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  nor  yield  to  the 
strivings  of  the  Spirit,  nor  come  unto  Christ,  that  they 
may  have  life.  Yea,  they  perish  in  their  sins,  not  be- 
cause there  is  any  deficiency  in  the  provision  for  their 
pardon,  or  in  the  offers  of  grace  for  their  assistance ; 
but  because  they  reject  both;  because  "they  tread 
under  foot  the  Son  of  God,"  and  do  "  despite  to  the 
Spirit  of  grace." 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  in  the  conversion  and  the  sanctification  of  sin- 
ners, is  ordinarily  performed  by  exciting  them  to  the 
use  of  the  appointed  means  of  grace.  Although  those 
who  are  begotten  to  a  lively  hope  through  Jesus  Christ, 
are  bom  of  the  Spirit ;  yet  are  they,  in  the  language  of 
Scripture  said  to  be  "  born  again,  not  of  corraptible 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  Grod."  The 
salvation  of  men  is  ordinarily  effected  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  under  the  enlightening  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  And  this  spirit,  granted  in  an- 
swer to  prayer,  excites  them  to  inquiry,  leads  them  to 
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repentance,  and  disposes  them  to  receive  and  obey 
the  truth  in  love.  They  are,  indeed,  sanctified  by  the 
Spirit;  but  it  is  through  the  tnitli.  Both  of  these 
agencies  are  necessary  to  ttie  accomplishment  of  the 
work.  The  word  of  God  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
by  which  sinners  are  subdued  and  brought  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  law  of  Christ.  Without  the  lile-giving  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit,  the  word  is  **  a  dead  letter,"  and  has 
no  power  to  shve  the  souL  But,  where  the  truth  of  the 
word  is  applied  to  the  heart  and  conscience  by  the  effec- 
tual operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  becomes  *'  the  pow- 
er of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  salvation." 

A  recollection  of  this  remark,  is,  indeed,  highly  im- 
portant, to  guard  against  self-delusion  and  fanaticism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  antiuomian  stupidity  and  fa- 
tal inaction  on  the  other*  It  is  necessary  to  keep  us, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  indulgence  of  wild  imagi- 
nations and  unsanctified  passion,  and  on  the  other, 
from  sinking  into  a  state  of  carelessness  or  despair. 
It  is  calcuhited  to  lead  us  carefully  to  try  the  spirit, 
by  which  we  are  actuated,  whether  it  be  of  God ; 
and  to  examine  all  our  feelings,  and  compare  them 
with  the  unerring  vStandard  of  Christian  experience, 
as  exhibited  in  the  records  of  inspiration.  Many, 
through  a  forgetfulness  of  tliis  united  agency  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  word,  in  the  work  of  sanctification, 
deceive  themselves,  and  cherish  false  hopes  or  ground- 
less fears ;  and  many  by  carelessly  neglecting  or  wil- 
fully perverting  this  great  doctrine  of  tlie  gospel,  lead 
others  into  error,  and  leave  them  in  a  state  of  despair 
or  false  securhy.  To  *'the  law  and  to  the  testimony," 
therefore,  we  must  repair  ;  and  by  them  try  our  doc- 
trines and  test  our  experiences.  If  we  speak  not  ac- 
cording to  these,  or  if  our  experiences  accord  not  with 
these,  it  is  because  there  is  no  truth  and  no  grace  in  us. 
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J£,  now,  you  try  the  characters  of  those  who  axe 
called  "  good  men,"  in  the  loose  language  of  the  world, 
by  this  standard,  how  deficient  will  many  of  them  ap- 
pear. You  hear  one  thus  denominated,  because  he  is 
free  from  public  crimes  and  scandalous  offences ;  an- 
other, because  he  is  constitutionally  phlegmatic  and 
inactive ;  a  third,  because  he  is  zealous  for  the  mere 
forms  of  religion,  or  is  exemplary  in  a  few  branches  of 
external  morality ;  while  all  perhaps,  as  their  incon- 
sistency of  conduct  seems  to  indicate,  are  actuated 
solely  by  selfish  motives  and  worldly  pohcy. 

When  I  see  men  indifferent  to  nothing,  but  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  the  piety  and  benevolence  which 
he  has  enjoined,  cold  and  silent  on  no  subject,  but  re- 
ligion and  the  interests  of  eternity,  contending  earn- 
estly for  anything,  but  the  faith  once  deUvered  to  the 
saints ;  when  I  behold  some  ardently  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  riches  and  honors  of  the  world,  while 
they  carelessly  neglect  the  great  salvation ;  when  I 
perceive  others  zealously  paying  tythes  of  "mint,  anise 
and  cummin,"  while  they  habitually  omit  the  "  weight- 
ier matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy  and  faith,"  ob- 
stinately attached  to  names  and  forms,  sects  and  par- 
ties, but  indifferent  to  vital  truth  and  practical  piety 
and  virtue ;  I  instinctively  ask :  are  these  men  "  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?"  Do  they  resemble  Barnabas  ?  Are 
they,  indeed,  and  in  the  trae  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
"  good  men  ?" 

n  We  are  told,  likewise,  and  this  was  designated 
for  our  next  topic  of  discourse,  that  "  Barnabas  was 
full  of  faith."  In  this,  we  see  the  source  of  his  spiritual 
joy  and  active  benevolence  ;  and  in  this  we  may  be- 
hold the  principle  of  all  true  holiness  and  all  moral 
goodness,  in  every  real  Christian.  We  may  here  dis- 
cover the  source  of  all  those  gracious  affections  and 
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benevolent  actions,  which  compose  the  Christian  char- 
acter, and  constitute  "  a  good  man/'  For  faith,  in  the 
true  import  of  the  term,  as  used  in  the  Scriptures,  im- 
plying trust  and  confidence  in  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
sinners,  and  a  full  and  implicit  beUef  in  the  testimony 
of  God  concerning  his  Son — this  faith,  wherever  it 
exists,  always  works  by  love,  purifies  the  heart  and 
overcomes  the  world.  It  furnishes  both  the  rules  and 
motives  of  Christian  action  ;  and,  at  once,  discovers 
and  embraces  the  hopes  of  eternal  Ufe.  We  may  add, 
from  high  authority,  *'  wdthout  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God.** 

If  now  yon  try  the  characters  of  those,  whom  the 
world  calls  good,  by  this  mark,  will  not  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  be,  as  it  was  in  the  former  case  ?  Are  they 
**full  of  lailh ?"  Alas!  how  many,  who  are  flattered 
by  the  application  of  the  epithet  goody  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  faith  in  Christ !  And  how  many,  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  show  by  their  conduct,  that  they 
do  not  believe  in  heart ;  that  they  have  no  confidence 
in  the  divine  promises,  and  no  fear  of  tlie  denuncia- 
tions of  Heaven  1 

IIL  We  come  in  course,  to  contemplate  the  reh- 
gions  joy,  the  holy  gladness,  with  which  Barnabas 
beheld  the  growing  influence  of  Christianity,  the  satis- 
faction and  delight,  with  which  he  viewed  the  increas- 
ing number  of  believers,  and  the  rich  display  of  the 
glory  of  God,  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  from  the 
error  of  their  ways  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just.  When 
he  had  corne  to  Antioch,  where  the  gospel  had  re- 
cently been  preached  with  such  power,  and  the  Spirit 
poured  out,  in  such  copious  eflusions,  that  **  a  great 
number  believed  and  turned  unto  flie  Lord ;"  and 
when  he  had  there  seen,  for  hirasell^  the  grace  of  God, 
in  the  reformation  of  many  of  his  fellow  men,  we  are 
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told  that  ^^he  was  glad"  He  rejoiced,  that  those  who 
were  ready  to  perish  had  fled  from  the  wrath  to  comey 
that  souls  were  flocking  unto  Jesus  as  "  doves  to  their 
windows;"  that  so  many  were  becoming  holy  and 
happy,  and  bringing  a  new  revenue  of  glory  to  his 
Grod  and  Redeemer. 

Indeed,  such  a  scene  must  ever  fill  the  hearts  of 
true  believers  with  holy  joy.  If  there  is  joy  in  heaven, 
when  one  sinner  repents,  surely  there  will  be  joy  in 
the  bosoms  of  all,  who  on  earth  sympathize  with  the 
heavenly  hosts,  when  multitudes  repent  and  return  to 
Zion,  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy.  If  our  blessed 
Saviour  voluntarily  endured  the  cross,  for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  him,  in  the  prospect  of  redeeming  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  purifying  a  peculiar  people  for 
eternal  life ;  if  seeing,  by  anticipation,  the  travail  of  his 
soul,  he  was  satisfied ;  then,  surely,  aU  his  followers 
must  feel  a  measure  of  the  same  benevolent  joy  and 
holy  satisfaction,  in  view  of  the  reformation  and  sal- 
vation of  those,  for  whom  Christ  died.  How,  indeed, 
can  any  who  believe,  that  sin  and  misery  are  insepa- 
rably  connected,  that  the  impenitent  sinner,  therefore, 
must  perish;  who  have  themselves  felt  the  joys  of 
pardon  and  reconciliation  to  God ;  who  have  imbibed 
a  portion  of  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Redeemer; 
how  can  any,  thus  redeemed,  fail  to  rejoice  in  the  re- 
demption of  others.  How  can  they  remain  unmoved 
in  the  midst  of  scenes  so  animating,  as  that  which 
was  presented  to  the  view  of  Barnabas,  at  Antioch ! 
For  the  same  reasons,  that  "a  good  man"  will  be 
"  grieved,  when  he  beholds  transgressors,"  who  violate 
the  law  of  God,  and  treasure  up  unto  themselves  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath ;  he  will  be  "  glad,"  when  he 
sees  them  turning  from  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
walking  in  the  truth,  becoming  holy  and  happy. 
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If  now,  in  view  of  this  high  characteristic  of  "  a  good  ] 
man,"  we  should  ask  again,  how  do  the  so-called  good 
men  of  the  world  appear,  what  would  be  the  answer  I 
of  truth  ?  Would  not  the  application  of  this  test  of , 
goodness  show  their  deficiency,  and  bring  us  to  the 
same  conclusion  concerning  them,  to  wliich  we  were 
brought  in  the  two  preceding  cases  of  application  ? 
How  many  are  called  good,  and  kind-hearted,  by  the 
careless  and  thoughtless,  who  are  entirely  destitute  of 
this  trait,  which  adorned  the  character  of  the  ''good 
man''  described  in  our  text.  How  many  such  are 
tliere,  who  rejoice  not  in  the  truth  and  its  advance* 
ment  in  the  world ;  but  who  even  rejoice  in  iniquity, 
and  labor  to  promote  the  cause  of  error;  who  are 
never  glad,  when  sinners  are  "pricked  in  their  henrts/* 
and  are  crying  out  for  mercy,  or  with  devout  gratitude 
are  singing  **  hallelujahs '  to  the  God  of  their  salvation. 
How  many  are  there  who  ridicule  those,  who  are  ' 
anxious  to  know  and  obey  the  truth ;  and  who  some- 
times turn  the  solemn  services  of  God,  and  iiis  ap- 
pointed ordinances,  into  a  farce ;  and  thus  do  what 
they  can  to  hinder  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  check 
the  progress  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  Avorld ! 

IV.  Our  last  general  remark  is,  that  the  eiforts  and 
labors  of  Barnabas,  to  establish  the  Christians  at  Anti- 
och  in  the  fliith,  and  persuade  others  to  follow  them  ] 
in  the  regeneration  ;  his  endeavors  thus  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God,  by  advancing  tlie  righteousness  and 
felicity  of  his  fellow  men,  furnish  another  distinguish-  . 
ing  characteristic  of  *^a  good  man;*  "He  exhorted*' 
these  new  converts,  "■  that  with  purpose  of  heart,  they 
would  cleave  unto  the  Lord  f  and  by  his  instru- 
mentality, we  are  told,  "much  people  was  added  unto 
the  Lord"  So  anxious  was  he  to  make  the  most 
of  this  revival,  and  so  desirous  to  have  the  church 
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well  established,  and  its  members  thoroughly  indoo 
tiinated,  that  he  immediately  sought  the  aid  of  a  more 
experienced  fellow-laborer  in  the  work.     It  is  recorded, 
in  immediate  connection  with  our  text:  "Then  de- 
parted Barnabas  to  Tarsus,  to  seek  Saul ;  and  when 
he  had  found  him,  he  brought  him  unto  Antioch.    And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  a  whole  year  they  assembled 
themselves  with  the  church,  and  taught  much  people." 
Some  of  these  efforts  of  Barnabas,  it  is  admitted,  fiuv 
nish  an  example,  peculiarly  appropriate  for  ministers 
of  the  gospel.     But  the  spirit  which  prompted  them, 
belongs  to  the  Christian  character  universally,  and 
must  be  felt  and  exercised  by  every  true  disciple  of 
Christ     Barnabas  did  what  he  could,  by  his  personal 
influence,  and  by  procuring  assistance,  for  the  edifica* 
tion  of  the  church  within  the  proper  sphere  of  that  in- 
fluence.    Thus,  not  only  all  ministers,  but  all  Chris- 
tians, will  do.     Thus  will  all  do,  who  have  felt  the 
power  of  divine  grace,  and  experienced  the  blessed- 
ness of  pardon  and  the  joys  of  salvation,  who  are 
"good  men,"  "fuU  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith." 
They  will  not  only  be  "  glad,"  when  they  hear  of  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  reformation  of  the 
wicked,  under  its  powerful  and  sanctifying  influence  ; 
but  they  will  strive,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to 
encourage  and  promote  this  blessed  work.     They  will 
readily  and  cheerfully  unite  in  every  practicable  plan 
of  moral  and  religious  improvement.     By  example, 
by  personal  persuasion,  by  prayer,  by  imparting  and 
recei\'ing  counsel  and  friendly  advice ;  and  by  what- 
ever of  influence  they  possess,  they  will  encourage 
and  strengthen  the  righteous,  and  endeavor  to  restrain 
and  reform  the  wicked,  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  promote  the  glory  of  God  in  the  sanc- 
tification  and  salvation  of  men.     It  is,  indeed,  impos- 
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smie,  that  any  man  "full  of  faith  and  the  Holy 
Ghost/'  should  remain  unconcerned  and  inactive, 
while  one  sinner,  within  the  proper  sphere  of  his  in- 
fluence, contmues  impenitent  and  '*  under  condemna- 
tion ;"  or  one  believer,  weak  and  trembhng,  exposed 
to  the  snares  of  the  tempter  and  the  seducmg  and  cor- 
rupting influence  of '*  a  workl  lymg  m  wickedness/' 

Should  we  again  cast  our  eyes  upon  those  who 
claim  to  be  "  good  men,"  and  whose  claim  is  readily 
admitted  by  a  flattering  world  ;  should  we  bring  them 
to  this  test  tr}*  them  by  this  standard,  and  weigh  them 
in  tlxis  balance  ;  would  not  many  of  them  be  found 
wanting?  How  many  even  among  those  who  bear 
the  Christian  iianie,  do  nothing  to  promote  the  cause 
of  Christ,  or  the  reformation  and  salvation  of  Uiosc  for 
whom  Christ  died ! 

We  might  proceed,  and  collect  from  the  Scriptures 
other  marks  of  ''a  good  man/'  besides  those  found  in 
our  text,  and  exhibited  in  this  discourse;  or  rather  we 
might  find  these  amplified  and  iUustrated  in  particular 
precepts  and  minute  descriptions  of  character.  But 
enough  has  been  said,  to  furnish  matter  for  personal 
application  and  self-examination. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  ourselves  by  tlus  Scripture- 
standard  of  goodness ;  and  let  us  not  rest  satisfied 
with  our  conditon,  nor  hope  for  a  blessed  immortahty, 
unless  we  find  m  our  hearts  and  lives  these  marks  of 
**  a  good  man/'  clearly  delineated.  Let  us  not  sutier 
ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  that  propensity  of  the  cor- 
rupt heart,  which  confounds  moral  distinctions,  and 
calls  good  evil  and  evil  good.  Let  us  not  apply  to 
ourselves  those  flattering  epithets,  nor  listen  to  those 
encomiums  of  the  w^oild,  w^hich  are  calculated  to  lull 
us  to  sleep  in  our  sins,  and  leave  us  to  perish  under  the 
charm  of  this  fatal  delusion,  this  false  security.     If  we 
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are  called  good,  by  those  who  look  merely  on  flie 
outward  appearance,  let  us  not  apply  the  flattering^ 
unction  to  our  souls ;  but  let  us  remember,  that  God 
looketh  on  the  heart,  and  requireth  truth  and  purity  in 
the  inward  part  If  we  are  called  good  by  those 
especially,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  confounding  thingtf 
and  perverting  language,  putting  bitter  for  sweet  and 
sweet  for  bitter;  calling  evil  good  and  good  evil; 
breaking  dt)wn  the  barriers  between  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  between  the  penitent  and  the  unbelieving, 
between  the  profane  and  him  that  feareth  an  oath,  let 
us  not  forget,  that  their  standard  is  false  and  deceptive, 
or  rather  that  they  have  no  fixed  standard,  either  <tf 
troth  or  character.  Before  we  indulge  ourselves  in 
self-complacency  and  peace  of  conscience,  therefore, 
let  us  repair  to  the  standard  of  the  Bible,  and  compare 
our  principles  and  feelings  and  conduct,  with  that  only 
safe  and  perfect  standard  for  the  guidance  of  human 
judgment,  in  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Particularly,  let  us  inquire,  in  the  language  of  our  text; 
are  we  "full  of  the  Holy  Ghost?"  Do  we  possess 
those  gmcious  affections,  love  to  God  and  love  to  man, 
which  are  the  fraits  of  the  Spirit?  Have  we  thus  evi- 
dence, that  we  are  born  again,  by  this  witnessing  of 
the  Spirit  with  our  spirits,  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God ;  by  this  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  adop- 
tion, teaching  us,  with  filial  confidence,  to  cry,  "  Abba, 
Father?" 

Again,  let  us  ask,  are  we  "  full  of  faith  ?"  Do  we  so 
believe  in  God,  as  to  trast  in  his  mercy,  submit  to  his 
will,  and  obey  his  commands?  Do  we  so  beheve  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  to  rely  on  his  atonement, 
imbibe  his  spirit,  follow  his  example,  and  keep  his 
words?    Do  we  so  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to 
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el  our  dependence  on  his  enlightening  and  sanctify- 
mg  influences,  and  daily  look  to  hina  for  giudance  in- 
to truth,  support  under  trials,  and  strength  for  the  dis- 
charge of  duty  ?  Is  our  faith  of  that  positive,  hving, 
active  kind,  which  works  by  love,  and  produces  peace 
and  righteousness  ? 

Once  more,  let  us  ask,  are  we  glad  when  we  "  see 
the  grace  of  God?'  Do  we  rejoice  in  the  progress  of 
trutli  and  righteousness?  Do  we  sympathize  with 
the  heavenly  hosts  in  that  joy  which  they  feet  when 
one  sinner  repents  ?  When  *'  much  people  is  added  to 
the  Lord/'  by  the  preacliing  of  the  gospel  and  tlie  con- 
version of  sinners,  does  it  fill  our  hearts  with  joy  and 
gladness,  more  than  they  experience,  who  rejoice  in 
the  time  of  harvest  ? 

Finally;  following  the  order  of  topics  discussed,  let 
us  ask ;  are  we  active,  according  to  our  abUity  and  in 
our  appropriate  sphere,  to  promote  the  glory  of  God, 
in  the  salvation  of  our  fellow-men  ?  Do  we  throw  the 
whole  weight  of  our  example  into  the  scale  of  \irtue '? 
Do  we  aid,  as  far  as  our  influence  extends^  all  wise 
plans  of  reformation,  and  all  good  measures  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  and  the  promotion  of  hu- 
man happiness  ?  Is  it,  in  a  word,  our  meat  and  drink 
to  do  the  will  of  our  Father,  who  is  in  heaven? 

I  cannot  close  the  discourse,  without  adding  the  re- 
mark, that  the  present  age  furnishes  a  peculiarly  favor- 
able opportunity  for  the  trial  of  our  characters,  on  all 
these  points.  Never,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles ; 
never,  since  the  time  of  the  good  Barnabas,  has  **  the 
grace  of  God,"  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  the  en- 
largement of  the  church,  the  extension  of  the  benign 
influences  of  Christianity,  been  more  manifest,  than 
within  the  period  of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
The  number  and  extent  of  revivals  of  religion,  in  our 
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own  country ;  the  united  exertions  of  Christians,  in  all 
protestant  Christendom,  to  disseminate  the  Scriptnrei 
and  propagate  the  gospel ;  the  rapid  increase  and  hap* 
py  success  of  missionary  labors ;  the  great  numbw, 
both  in  Christian  and  heathen  countries,  who  have 
recently  been  "  added  to  the  church ;"  the  various  as- 
sociations which  have  lately  been  formed,  to  check 
the  progress  of  vice  and  immorality,  to  secure  the 
temperance  and  meliorate  the  condition  of  mankind, 
to  communicate  divine  knowledge,  and  promote  the 
cause  of  liberty,  peace,  righteousness  and  human  fe- 
licity ;  these  things  conspire  to  render  the  present  a 
distinguished  era  in  the  history  of  Christianity  and 
the  prospects  of  the  world.  If,  therefore,  you  read  the 
religious  journals  of  the  day,  if  you  attend  to  the  infor- 
mation which  is  daily  received  from  the  North  and  the 
South,  from  the  East  and  the  West ;  from  Europe  and 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  far  distant  islands  of  the  sea, 
if  you  have  any  correct  knowledge  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  religious  state  of  the  world,  you  may 
readily  try  your  feelings,  and  learn  whether  you  pos- 
sess the  pious  aud  benevolent  spirit  of  Barnabas. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  all  these  facts  and  circum- 
stances, let  us  ask  again,  "  Are  we  glad,  when  we  see 
the  grace  of  Grod  ?"  Do  we  rejoice,  when  we  hear  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  cross  ?  Do  we  behold  the  various, 
the  united,  the  powerful,  the  unexampled  exertions, 
which  are  made  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  con- 
version of  the  world,  with  complacency,  with  approba- 
tion, with  joy  ?  Do  we,  likewise,  perform  our  part  in 
this  work  of  love  ?  By  our  example,  by  our  conversation 
by  our  prayers,  by  our  influence,  as  far  as  it  extends, 
do  we  endeavor  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  in  the 
reformation  and  salvation  of  our  fellow-men?  Or, 
like  many,  do  we  care  for  none  of  these  things ;  or, 
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like  others,  do  we  secretly  mourn  over  them ;  or,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  bolder  class  of  the  enemies  of 
tmtib  and  righteousness,  do  we  openly  oppose  all  these 
benevolent  operations,  and  treat  them  with  pointed 
xidicule  and  marked  contempt? 

These,  my  hearers,  are  not  vain  and  merely  specula- 
tive questions.  A  faithful  answer  to  them,  will  furnish 
to  each  one  of  us  a  distinct  view  of  our  real  character 
and  spiritual  condition.  Wherefore,  let  us  judge  our- 
selves; I  repeat  the  exhortation,  let  us  judge  our- 
selves, that  we  may  not  be  condemned  with  the  un- 
believing world !  And  may  Grod,  of  his  infinite  mercy, 
make  us  perfect,  through  faith ;  fill  us  with  his  Spirit, 
and  give  us  grace  to  rejoice  in  him  and  do  his  will, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. — Amen. 
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Ir  I  rOftOBT  THXS,  O  JBBDSA.LXX,  LXT  MT  XIOHT  HAND  FOBOXT  BXX  CUnmiO. 
IT  I  DO  KOT  KBMXICBXR  THSB,  UST  MT  TOKOUX  CLXATE  TO  THX  BOOT  OW 
XT  MOUTH. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens  ; — The  event  of  Prov- 
idence, which  has  given  occasion  for  the  designation 
of  this  day,  to  purposes  of  meditation,  public  prayer 
and  religious  instruction,  is  one  of  no  ordinary  occur- 
rence ;  and  its  probable  results  are  of  no  ordinary  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  these  United  States.  I  feel^ 
therefore,  that  the  circumstances,  under  which  we 
meet,  impose  on  me  a  responsibility  of  great  weight 
and  uncommon  delicacy. 

When  we  visit  a  family  in  afiliction,  recently  de- 
prived of  its  head,  and  left  to  mourn  the  death  of  a 
father  and  a  friend;  we  are  not  unfrequently  embar- 
rassed by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  depth 
of  the  afiliction  in  those  with  whom  we  are  called  to 
sympathize.  Like  the  confounded  friends  of  Job, 
we  are  often  inclined  to  sit  down  in  silent  sym- 
pathy, rather  than  attempt  to  impart  consolation  or 
give  instruction.     But  how  much  more  embarrassing 

•  This  disooime  was  deUroed  in  Northborongfa,  at  the  reqneit  of  a  committee  of 
that  town,  on  the  14th  of  Maj,  1841,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Pteaident  Har- 
rifon,  who  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  one  montii  from  tiie  time  of  hii  Ituragnntion. 
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is  our  sitiiatioii  to-day,  when  the  head  of  a  nation  is 
suddenly  cut  down,  the  chief  magistrate  of  these  Unit- 
ed States  taken  away  and  put  into  darkness,  the  father 
of  this  great  family  laid  low  in  tlie  earth,  returning 

I  "  dust  to  dust  and  ashes  to  ashes  ;"  and  when  we  are 
thus  called  to  t*ympathize  with  an  afflicted  nation, 
with  our  bretliren  and  fellow-citizens,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Under  such  circumstances  of  embarrassment  and 
responsibility,  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  I  meet  you, 
to-day,  as  a  portion  of  tliis  great  and  much  afflicted 
family.  A  nation  is  bereaved;  the  head  of  tlie  nation 
is  fallen  and  the  nation  is  in  mourning.  It  is  true,  the 
first  paroxysms  of  grief  have  passed  away ;  but  a  set- 
tled gloom  still  hangs  upon  the  public  mind  ;  and  it  is 
still  difficult  to  give  utterance  to  public  feeling,  or  ex- 
press sentiments  m  complete  sympathy  and  accord- 

I  ance  with  the  heart  of  the  nation*  The  embarrass- 
ment, resulting  from  the  magnitude  and  solemnity  of 
I  the  occasion,  and  from  the  multitude  of*  thoughts 
which  crowd  upon  the  mind,  still  remains,  holding  it 
in  suspense,  and  almost  forbidding  the  concentration  of 
its  powers  upon  any  definite  topic  of  discourse. 

When  we  visit  an  afflicted  family*  as  soon  as  we 
are  able  to  speak  and  can  obtain  a  hearing,  we  find, 
at  our  command,  two  distinct  subjects,  which  in  some 

»of  their  modifications,  are  always  appropriate.  We 
may  always,  in  the  language  of  inspiration,  remind 
those   most  deeply  interested  in  the  afflictive  event, 

I  that  "the  Lord  hath  done  it/*  and  that  '4ie  doth  not 
willingly  afflict  and  grieve  the  children  of  men."  We 
may,  accordingly,  exhort  them,  "not  to  despise  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint,  when  they  are  re- 
I  buked  by  him ;"  we  may  encourage  them  to  look  to 
I     him  with  confidence  for  consolation  and  support ;  and 
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urge  them  to  strive,  with  all  diligence  and  meekness, 
to  learn  righteousness,  and  grow  wiser  and  better,  nn* 
der  the  chastening  and  correcting  hand  of  their  Heav- 
enly Father.  We  may  dwell  upon  the  inexhaustible 
theme  of  the  divine  goodness ;  and  press  upon  their  con- 
sideration,  the  evidences  of  wisdom  and  benevolence, 
in  all  the  revealed  purposes  of  God,  and  all  the  events 
of  divine  providence.  Or  we  may,  at  least  sometimes, 
as  often  as  hope  and  charity  permit,  bring  before  their 
minds  the  character  and  probable  condition  of  their 
deceased  fnend ;  and  speak  of  his  virtues  and  excel* 
lences  and  Christian  hopes,  not  only  as  a  source  of 
consolation,  but  as  a  means  of  grace,  as  furnishing  an 
example  for  imitation  and  motives  to  holy  effort,  as 
calculated  to  '^  allure  to  brighter  worlds,  and  lead  the 
way"  to  heaven.  And,  at  the  first  view,  it  might 
seem,  that  the  same  subjects,  cautiously  applied, 
would  be  appropriate  on  the  present  occasion,  in  ad- 
dressing a  portion  of  this  great  national  and  mudi 
afflicted  family. 

But  here  a  new  difficulty  presents  itself  to  my  mind. 
This  nation  is  a  divided  family.  Party  spirit  has  thrown 
among  them  the  apple  of  discord,  and  sown  in  their 
minds  the  seeds  of  strife.  Even  good  men  have  be- 
come, more  or  less,  imbued  with  this  spirit ;  and,  con- 
sequently, subject  to  prejudice  in  judgment,  and  even 
bitterness  and  alienation  of  feeling.  Of  course,  all  do 
not  view  the  event,  which  we  are  called  to  notice  to- 
day, in  the  same  light,  nor  look  upon  the  character  of 
our  deceased  chief  magistrate  with  the  same  degree 
of  approbation ;  nor  do  they  contemplate  his  death 
with  the  same  regret  and  practical  improvement  On 
this  account,  restraint  is  imposed  on  the  public  speaker 
of  the  day,  who  would  not  stir  up  strife  and  perpetu- 
ate the  political  divisions  of  the  country.    For  myself^ 
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have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  mmis- 
ters  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  lite  *'  Fririce  of  peace/' 
should  not  participate  m  the  party-nianteiivres  and 
part}"^  animosities  of  the  times  ;  nor  provoke  feelhif^s  of 
alienation  among  brethren,  by  entering  into  those  aJi- 
«fr>^  discussions  on  exciting,  though  generally  specula- 
tive and  abstract  questions,  which  destroy  the  peace 
of  society  and  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
If  they  must  contend,  let  them  '^  contend  for  the  faith 
once  deUvered  to  the  sahits/'  for  the  doctrines  taught 
and  the  duties  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures,  for  the  cause 
of  mtue  mid  piety  and  salvation,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Redeemers  kingdom,  "the  glory  of  God,  and 
peace  and  good  will  among  men*" 

Thus  am  I  forbidden  to  enter,  to-day,  on  those  topics 
which  have  divided  the  sentiments,  not  only  of  nn* 
principled  partizans,  but  even  of  good  citizens ;  and, 
in  candor,  I  must  add,  sometimes  of  good,  though  im- 
perfect, Christians.  I  cannot,  thereihre,  with  any  pro- 
priety, attempt  anytliing  like  a  general  eulogy  on  the 
life,  sentiments,  and  character  of  our  lamented  chief 
magistrate.  Nor  can  I,  in  this  place,  speak  of  Ws  dis- 
tinct political  views  and  his  proposed  measures  of  ad- 
mijiistration.  Bat  there  is  one  topic,  on  which  I  hope 
I  may  speak  without  oflence,  one  trait,  strikingly  and 
forcibly  exhibited  m  liis  character,  concernhig  which 
alJ  candid  and  enlightened  men  agree,  whatever  they 
may  have  thought  of  his  political  creed,  or  political 
career  I  mean  his  pafriotism^  his  love  of  country,  his 
honest  and  zealous  devotion  to  the  pubhc  service,  and 
what  he  considered  the  pubhc  good. 

Patriotmn^  then,  will  be  the  predommant  subject  of 
this  Address^  a  theme  clearly  and  beautilully  illustrated 
ID  the  character  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  an4  I 
may  add,  in  that  of  his  prototype,  George  Washington. 
36 
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This  is  a  theme  of  great  practical  importance,  not 
merely  to  civil  rulers,  but  to  every  citizen  of  this  Ke- 
pubJic ;  it  is  a  subject  never  inappropriate  in  this  land 
of  free  institutions;  but  peculiarly  important  at  a  time 
like  the  present ;  when  this  love  of  country  has  waxed 
cold  in  many,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  entirely  sup- 
planted by  party  spirit,  and  driven  from  the  country, 
with  the  subversion  of  our  republican  institutions  and 
the  entire  overthrow  of  civil  liberty  and  social  order. 

Give,  then,  your  candid  attention  to  this  somewhat 
trite  but  important  subject ;  as  I  attempt,  in  a  plain 
manner,  to  place  it  before  you,  analyzed,  and  stripped 
of  false  colors  and  factitious  ornaments. 

But  here  again  a  new  difficulty  meets  me ;  and 
compels  me  to  stop,  and  endeavor  to  remove  an  ob- 
jection, which  infidelity  and  fanaticism  have  raised 
against  this  subhme  Christian  virtue.  It  has  been  said 
by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  too  hastily  admit- 
ted by  some  of  its  friends,  that  the  Bible  does  not  en- 
join, nor  countenance  either  "friendship  or patriotismj^^ 
as  Christian  duties.  One  writer,  at  least,  of  some 
eminence  and  unquestioned  piety,*  has  admitted  the 
validity  of  the  infidel  objection,  and  endeavored  to  jus- 
tify the  alledged  fact,  on  the  assumption,  that  such  in- 
junctions would  miUtate  against  the  great  law  of  love, 
the  general  principle  of  universal  benevolence. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  all  private  attachments  and 
local  partialities,  which  produce  acts  of  injustice  to 
other  persons  and  other  countries ;  which  lead  to  the 
neglect  of  duty  to  any  individual,  or  any  nation  on 
earth;  which  exclude  from  our  affections  and  kind 
offices,  those  who  do  not  fall  within  the  circle  of  the 
attachment ;  which,  in  a  word,  are  inconsistent  with 
universal    good   will,   or  a  disposition  to  do    good 

*  Soame  Jennings. 
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i;v^herever,  whenever,  and  to  whomsoever,  we  have 
opportunity  for  benevolent  action ;  it  is  true,  I  say,  that 
all  such  attachments  and  partiaUties  are  opposed  to 
the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.  They  are,  indeed^  ema- 
nations from  that  selfishness,  etTects  of  that  depravity, 
which  it  is  the  very  design  of  t!ie  i^ospel  of  Clirist  to 
counteract  and  destroy.  But  where  personal  attach- 
ments and  local  partiahties  are  so  modified  and  re- 
strained, as  to  harmonize  with  general  benevolence, 
they  originate  and  enforce  some  of  the  most  essential 
duties  of  life. 

It  is  true,  likewise,  that  a  particular  injunction  of 
this  class  of  relative  duties  is  less  necessary,  than  the 
inculcation  of  the  general  principle  of  benevolence ; 
not  only  because  this  principle,  once  imbibed,  will  of 
course  lead  to  the  habitual  discharge  of  aU  relative 
duties ;  but  because,  hke  the  preservation  of  our  own 
persons,  the  happiness  of  our  friends,  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  our  countr\%  it  generally  involves  our  own  private 
interest  Now,  where  duty  and  interest  are  evidently 
coincident,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary"  to  enjoin  the 
duty*  In  such  eases,  it  is  sufficient  that  we  are  di- 
rected to  attend  to  the  motives  of  action ;  to  act  from 
a  sense  of  duty  ;  "  to  do  all  things,"  in  submission  to 
divine  authority,  and  with  a  view  **to  the  glory  of 
God.**  Why  are  we  not  expressly  commanded,  in  the 
Bible,  to  preserve  our  own  lives?  Not  because  it  is 
not  our  duty,  not  because  suicide  is  innocent;  but  be- 
cause such  a  command  would  be  nugatory ;  because 
the  crime  of  suicide  is  against  the  laws  of  instinct,  as 
well  as  of  reason  and  conscience  ;  because,  (to  use  the 
language  of  an  inspired  apostle,)  ''no  man  hateth  his 
own  flesh  ;  but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it  f  and,  I 
may  add,  because  nothing  can  increase  the  power  of 

is  instinct,  nor  supply  its  place,  where  it  has  been 
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torn  away  from  the  human  breast  by  the  ruthless  hand 
of  infidelity  or  the  madness  of  fanaticism  and  a  per^ 
verted  imagination.  The  same  reasoning  may  be  ap- 
plied, with  very  Uttle  abatement,  to  the  duties  of  friend- 
ship and  patriotism.  So  intimately  is  our  own  happi- 
ness connected  with  that  of  our  friends,  and  of  the  civil 
community,  of  which  we  are  members,  that  we  can- 
not essentially  injure  the  one,  without  at  the  same 
time  exposing  the  other  to  danger.  At  least,  this  is 
generally  the  case.  Hence  you  often  see  those  who 
totally  disregard  the  obligations  of  religion,  and  act 
solely  and  even  professedly  from  the  impulse  of  emo- 
tion and  motives  of  selfishness,  performing  acts  of 
friendship,  and  uniting  with  good  men,  (diough  with 
very  different  principles  and  even  opposite  motives,) 
in  works  of  pubhc  utility  and  national  improvement 
The  happiness  of  an  individual,  it  was  said,  is  gene- 
rally connected  with  that  of  his  friends  and  his  coun- 
try. Viewed  on  a  large  scale,  in  all  its  bearings,  it  is 
indeed  always  so  connected.  But  it  is  not  alwajrs  so 
viewed  by  depraved  and  short-sighted  men.  The 
avaricious  man,  for  instance,  may  sometimes  be  so 
blinded  by  his  ruling  passion,  as  to  withhold  relief  from 
his  nearest  relative  and  best  friend ;  as  to  act  against 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  the  promptings  of 
sympathy  and  natural  affection ;  as  to  become  "  worse 
than  an  infidel,"  and  refuse  to  "  provide  even  for  his 
own  household."  The  ambitious  and  licentious,  may 
likewise  see,  or  think  they  see,  their  private  interest  as 
disconnected  with  that  of  the  community ;  nay,  as  op- 
posed to  it  With  these  mistaken  views,  looking  for 
personal  emolument  and  self-a^randizement,  driven 
on  by  passion  and  blind  party  spirit,  they  may  disre- 
gard the  principles  of  the  constitution,  violate  the  laws, 
and  undermine  the  hberties  of  their  country. 
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The  enlightened  Christian,  however,  places  a  check, 

and  if  he  is  a  men  of  decision  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter, an  effectual  check  upon  all  those  passions  and 
prejudices,  which  lead  to  the  injury  of  others,  and 
thus  secretly  war  against  his  own  soul  For  his  in- 
quiry is  not  so  much,  what  is  interest,  as  what  is  duty  ; 
not  so  nmcli,  what  is  the  road  to  power,  emolument 
and  self-aggrandizement,  as  what  is  the  path  of  hoU- 
ness  and  the  way  to  heaven ;  not  so  much,  how  he 
shall  secure  riches  and  honor  among  men,  as  how  he 
shall  do  good  in  his  day  and  generation,  and  finally  ob- 
tain that  *'  crown  of  glory,  whicli  fadeth  not  away." 
Nor  does  he  find  any  deficiency  in  the  rules  of  duty, 
prescribed  in  the  word  of  God.  The  general  precepts, 
the  comprehensive  commands,  *'  to  do  good  to  all 
men,"  as  opportunity  is  presented,  *'to  love  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves/*  **  to  do  unto  others,  as  we  would  tliat 
they  should  do  unto  us,"  furnish  him  with  a  general 
principle  of  action,  applicable,  at  all  times,  and  to  all 
cases  of  social  intercourse,  in  all  tlie  relations  of  hfe. 

But  he  is  not  obliged  to  learn  his  social  duties  from 
these  general  precepts  alone.  For  it  is  not  true,  **  that 
friendship  and  patriotism"  are  left  without  support  and 
encouragement  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  of  the  duties  which  grow  out  of  these  and 
the  various  other  relations  of  hfe,  are  expressly  recog- 
nized and  particularly  enjoined  in  the  word  of  God. 
Does  the  Christian,  tor  instance,  look  into  his  Bible, 
in  order  to  learn  what  are  his  civil  duties ;  he  finds 
instruction,  abundant,  plain  and  exphcit,  both  in  pre- 
cept and  example ;  he  finds  directions  to  "  seek  the 
peace  of  the  citj%  where  he  dwells ;"  to  '*  obey  magis- 
trates ;"  to  *' submit  to  the  powers  that  be  ;"  and  to  do 
all  this,  "not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience'  sake ;" 
not  only  through  fear  of  punishment,  but  from  a  sense 
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of  duty ;  with  a  steady  purpose  of  promoting  the  hap- 
piness of  the  community,  under  the  influence  of  a  dis- 
interested principle  of  love.  In  the  apostle  Paul,  he 
finds  an  example  of  patriotic  and  ardent  prayer  for  his 
countrymen,  his  brethren  according  to  the  flesh.  He 
hears  the  prophet  Jeremiah  uttering  the  most  pathetic 
lamentations  over  the  ruins  of  his  country ;  and  the 
sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel  singing  the  sacred  and  path- 
otic  anthem  in  our  text :  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusa- 
lem, let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do 
not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth."  He  sees  one  greater  than  Paul  or  Jer- 
emiah or  David,  shedding  tears  of  patriotism  over 
the  devoted  Capital  of  Judea ;  he  sees  the  blessed  Je- 
sus, in  his  human  nature,  weeping  at  the  prospect  of 
those  calamities  which  were  coming  upon  that  re- 
beUious,  that  sinful  people,  among  whom  he  dwelt. 
Were  it  necessary,  many  other  examples  of  patriotic 
feeling  and  action  might  be  adduced  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  time  would  fail  me,  in  speaking  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  and  Gideon,  and  all  the  prophets,  who 
voluntarily  endured  hardships  and  practised  the  most 
disinterested  self-denial ;  who  labored,  and  prayed,  and 
suffered  for  their  country. 

Thus  we  answer  the  objections  of  infidelity,  and  es- 
tablish the  position,  that  patriotism  is  not  only  consis- 
tent with  a  truly  benevolent  and  philanthropic  spirit ; 
but  is  clearly  enjoined  in  the  Bible,  both  by  precept 
and  example.  Nay  more  ;  we  affirm,  that  it  is  a  con- 
stituent part,  an  important  branch  of  that  benevolence, 
that  charity,  that  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  law, 
the  end  of  the  commandment,  the  very  essence  and 
design  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

To  guard  against  misapprehension,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  deUneate  more  particularly  the  character- 
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istic  features  of  genuine  patriotism  and  distinguish  it 
from  those  counterfeits,  which  have  too  often  assumed 
its  name  and  laid  claim  to  its  character  and  rewards. 
On  no  suhject,  perhaps,  is  there  so  much  temptation 
to  hypocrisy  ;  and  in  none,  I  beheve,  is  it  so  often 
practised.  How  many  have  made  pretensions  to  this 
virtue,  and  for  a  season  exhibited  the  appearance  of 
patriots,  who  were  aU  the  wliile  ready  to  sacritice  the 
welfare  of  the  State  to  private  interest ;  and  have  final- 
ly proved  themselves  to  be  traitors  !  How  many  more 
have  talked  much  of  hberty  and  boasted  of  their  zeal 
for  the  pubhc  good,  wlio  liave  at  length  dropped  the 
mask,  displayed  their  true  character,  and  shown,  that 
the  hberty  which  they  sought,  was  the  liberty  of  self- 
indulgence,  tlie  power  of  oppressing  others ;  that  the 
public  good  wliich  they  desired,  was  a  good  to  be  con- 
centrated altogether  in  tliat  little  object,  self  Not  eve* 
ry  one,  therefore,  who  styles  himself  a  patriot,  and 
lays  claim  to  the  rewards  of  patriotism,  possesses  this 
exalted  virtue.  The  mere  office-seeker,  who  is  look- 
ing solely  for  the  honor  and  emoluments  of  office  ;  or 
the  mere  sycophant,  wdio  is  courting  favor,  at  home  or 
in  foreign  lands,  will  profess  as  much  patriotism  and 
talk  as  much  of  his  love  of  country— as  much,  did  I 
say  ?  yes  more,  than  the  real  patriotic  Christian,  who 
is  sincerely  and  without  display,  striving  to  preserve 
the  hberties  and  promote  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
his  countr)^  But  'by  their  Iruits  ye  shall  know 
theni/*  By  their  conduct,  if  carefully  observed  and 
thoroughly  examined,  you  may  generally  discover, 
who  are  disinterested  patriots,  and  who  are  selfish 
demagogues  and  servile  sycophants.  Their  public 
measures,  w^hen  they  are  called  to  public  otfice  ;  and 
their  private  characters,  while  they  remain  in  private 
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Kfe,  are  the  best,  indeed  the  only  faithful  expositors  of 
their  principles  and  professions. 

I  know  it  is  contended,  that,  in  answering  the  ques- 
tions, who  are  true  patriots,  and  who,  therefore,  are 
suitable  candidates  for  pubUc  office,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  private  character.  But  for  myself,  I  am 
ready  to  declare,  that  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  pre- 
tended patriotism  of  that  man,  with  whatever  party  he 
may  associate,  by  whatever  poUtical  name  he  may 
choose  to  be  designated,  whatever  professions  he  may 
make,  and  however  loudly  he  may  boast  of  his  devo- 
tion to  the  public  service ;  who  does  not  maintain  a 
consistent  moral  and  Christian  character,  who  does 
not  habitually  regard  the  authority,  and  respect  the 
institutions  of  Heaven.  The  dishonest,  the  dissipated, 
the  intemperate  and  the  profane ;  the  gambler,  the 
Sabbath-breaker  and  the  scoffing  infidel  even,  may 
make  pretensions  to  patriotism ;  but,  in  my  estimar 
tion,  they  are  mere  pretensions,  unmeaning  "as  the 
whistling  wind,"  and  unstable  as  the  fleeting  meteor. 
They  have  their  price.  They  may  be  bought  They 
are  not  to  be  trusted.  Like  Benedict  Arnold,  they 
may  wear  the  Uvery  of  patriots ;  but  when  private 
resentments  and  private  interests  make  the  demand, 
they  will,  like  him,  betray  their  country. 

With  a  view  to  the  proposed  analysis  and  discrimi- 
nation, we  may  remark,  further,  that  patriotism  is  not 
merely  an  attachment  to  the  place  which  gave  us 
birth,  cradled  our  infancy  and  furnished  the  sports  and 
pursuits  of  our  childhood  and  youth.  This  attachment 
is  indeed  natural  and  innocent.  It  is  consistent  with 
true  patriotism.  It  is  even  necessarily  embraced  in 
the  general  import  of  the  term.  It  is  an  attachment 
which  we  should  not  attempt  to  diminish ;  and  which 
we  cannot,  without  great  violence,  destroy.     For 
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^^^^^^  What  Btrange  mysterious  links  eDcliain  the  lieart 
^H  To  regions,  vvlicre  the  moni  of  life  was  spent ! 

In  foreign  lands,  tlio'  liappier  be  the  clime — 
Tho'  round  our  lioard  snnle  all  the  friends  we  love, 
The  face  of  nature  wears  a  stranger's  look. 

This  attachment  to  our  native  country,  I  say,  is 
natural,  is  innocent,  is  proper,  and  it  should  be  cher- 
ished. But  it  is  not  that  holy  aflection,  that  pure  sen- 
timent, that  enlightened  principle,  that  mblime  virtue, 
which  we  denominate  patriotism.  Though  not  op- 
posed to  this  benevolent  prmciple,  the  mere  local  at- 
tachment may,  and  often  does,  exist  without  it  It  is 
common,  indeed,  to  all  who  have  not,  by  their  vices, 
destroyed  all  the  sensibilities  of  their  nature,  and  for- 
gotten all  the  pleasing  and  innocent  associations  of 
their  childhood  and  youtL  It  is  truly  neither  virtu- 
ous nor  vicious ;  for  it  is  not  a  moral  but  a  natural 
feeling.  It  is  the  result  of  simple,  arbitrary  associa* 
tion.  It  exists  independent  of  reason  and  conscience, 
and  operates  irrespective  of  duty  and  moral  obligation. 

The  principle  of  genuine  patriotism,  I  add,  is  not  a 
mere  instinctive  sympathy  with  those,  who  are  born 
and  educated  in  the  same  country  with  ourselves. 
This,  too,  is  an  innocent  feeling;  but  it  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  true  patriot  On  the  contrar)%  it  is  common  to 
all,  who  retain  the  social  sympathies,  implanted  in  hu- 
man nature.  Such  men  never  fail  of  bemg  gratified, 
and  they  always  manifest  a  degree  of  mutual  attach- 
ment when  they  meet  in  foreign  lands.  The  Shunam- 
ite  spoke  the  language  of  natural  sympathy  and  un- 
perverted  social  feeling,  when^  in  reply  to  the  prophet's 
proposal  of  an  advantageous  removal,  she  said :  '^  I 
dwell  among  mine  own  people."  Who  does  not  love 
to  dwell  among  his  own  people  ? 

Once  more,   I  remark,  that  patriotism  should  be 
37 
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carefully  distinguished  from  that  refined  selfishness, 
which  extends  beyond  self,  only  for  the  sake  of  self; 
which  never  performs  an  act,  beneficial  to  others  or  to 
the  community,  without  first  counting  the  cost,  and 
estimating  its  bearing  on  self-interest  and  personal 
emolument ;  which  merely  comes  up  to  the  low  moral 
standard  of  the  poet,  who  said :  "  Self-love  and  social 
are  the  same."  For  the  Christian  has  an  entirely  dit 
ferent  standard  placed  before  him ;  and  is  taught,  that 
those  who  do  good  to  others  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
personal  good  in  reversion,  do  nothing  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  "  publicans  and  sinnera" 

There  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  na- 
tional, as  well  as  a  personal  selfishness.  And  where 
this  principle,  this  selfish  patriotism  exists,  it  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  benevolence.  In  its  natu- 
ral operations,  it  leads  to  the  performance  and  encom> 
agement  of  acts  of  unkindness  and  injustice  towards 
other  nations,  whenever  such  acts  seem  to  involve  the 
welfare  of  our  own  country.  Like  the  same  principle 
in  its  operation  towards  individuals,  it  never  acts  fix)m 
motives  of  justice  and  benevolence;  it  never  does 
good  for  the  sake  of  doing  good,  nor  regards  right  for 
the  sake  of  the  justice  of  the  claim ;  but  merely  for  the 
ulterior  benefit  to  selij  merely  from  policy  and  politi- 
cal expediency.  "  It  is,"  in  tiie  language  of  another, 
"  an  inordinate  attachment  to  the  interests  of  a  single 
community,  in  opposition  to  the  general  good ;  or,  at 
least,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  proper  concern  for  the 
more  extended  welfare  of  mankind.  It  is  expanded 
selfishness." 

Now  this  national  feeling  of  partiality,  this  bUnd 
passion,  this  exclusive  principle,  has  often  been  con- 
founded with  patriotism.    And  hence,  in  some  truly  be- 
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nevolent  minds,  a  prejudice  has  been  excited  against 
all  attempts  to  recommend  a  love  of  country ;  as  if  this 
love  implied  an  unnatural  delight^  in  spreading  devas- 
tation and  slaughter  througli  the  rest  of  the  world,  a 
desire  of  seeing  other  nations  embarrassed,  oppressed, 
destroyed;  a  wisli  to  enlarge  the  territories  of  our 
own  country,  and  raise  our  national  prosperity  and 
glory,  on  their  ruins.  11^  mdeed,  this  were  a  correct 
view  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  patriotism ;  if  by 
the  term  were  intended  "  that  oiiscliievous  and  domi- 
neering quality,  which  renders  men  ardent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  country  by 
the  oppression  or  conquest  of  others  f  then  surely  an 
attempt  to  inculcate  the  sentiment  and  extend  the 
principle,  should  be  discountenanced  and  even  rep- 
robated by  every  enlightened  Christian.  For  suclt  a 
patriotism,  if  any  persist  in  this  use  of  the  term,  is  ut- 
terly condemned  by  tliat  rehgion,  *'  whose  foundation 
is  justice,''  and  whose  compendious  character  is  '*  peace 
and  good  will  toward  men." 

But  such  we  contend  is  altogether  a  fidse  view  of 
the  principle  of  patriotism,  and  an  unautliorized  use 
of  the  term.  So  far  is  true  patriotism  from  opposing 
benevolence,  that  it  cooperates  with  it;  nay,  as  we 
before  observed,  is  itself  a  modification  of  the  same 
principle  of  love  to  man,  in  one  of  its  enlarged  opera- 
tions* For  this  love,  in  all  its  sanctified  modifications, 
be  it  remembered,  is  not  a  blind  instinct,  but  an  en- 
lightened principle ;  not  a  passive  impression,  an  in- 
active philemthropy,  but  a  prompting  energy,  guided 
by  wisdom  and  restrained  by  prudence ;  ever  operat- 
ing where  its  aid  is  needed,  and  where  it  finds  appro- 
priate objects.  It  embraces  patriotism,  friendship,  and 
all  the  sanctified  domestic  affections.  It  provides  for 
dependents,  seeks  the  peace  of  the  city  and  country 
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where  it  dwells,  and  extends  the  helping  hand,  and 
raises  the- consoling  voice  to  every  suffering  object 
within  its  reach.  "  Benevolence,"  (to  use  the  language 
of  Wilberforce,)  that  benevolence,  of  which  patriotism 
is  a  part  and  parcel,  ^'  is  always  occupied  in  producing 
happiness  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  and  according 
to  the  extent  of  its  sphere,  be  it  larger  or  more  limited. 
It  contracts  itself  to  the  smallest  It  can  expand  itself 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  largest  It  resembles  majestic 
rivers,  which  are  poured  from  an  unfailing  and  abun- 
dant source.  Silent  and  peaceful  in  their  outset,  they 
begin  with  dispensing  beauty  and  comfort  to  every 
cottage  by  which  they  pass.  In  their  further  progress, 
they  fertilize  provinces  and  enrich  kingdoma  At 
length,  they  pour  themselves  into  the  ocean ;  where 
changing  their  name,  but  not  their  nature,  they  visit 
distant  nations  and  other  hemispheres,  and  spread 
throughout  the  world  the  expansive  tide  of  their  be- 
neficence." 

I  might  proceed  to  point  out  the  marks,  by  which 
true  patriotism  may  be  distinguished  from  national 
pride  and  vanity,  ambition  and  a  love  of  conquest  and 
glory,  prejudice  and  resentment  against  other  nations. 
With  all  these  has  it  been  confounded.  Yet  from  all 
these  is  it  totally  distinct ;  and  to  most  of  them  it  is 
directly  opposed.  But,  since  what  might  be  properly 
said,  on  these  particular  topics,  is  virtually  impUed  in 
the  remarks  just  made  on  the  more  general  subject  of 
national  selfishness ;  I  proceed  to  a  distinction  more 
important ;  because  it  is  one,  which  the  nature  and 
character  of  our  civil  institutions  renders  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  the  people  of  these  United  States ;  I  mean 
the  distinction  between  patriotism  and  party  zeaL 
These  two  principles  of  action,  though  often  confound- 
ed and  mistaken  for  each  other,  are  entirely  distinct 
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The  one  is  a  blind  passion ;  the  other  an  enlightened 
aflection*  The  former  is  a  steady  attachment  to  the 
public  good ;  the  latter  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
names  or  men  or  measures.  Patriotism,  in  fine,  is  a 
settled  principle,  which,  like  a  well  disciplined  army, 
moves  forward  calmly  and  in  order,  acts,  when  action 
is  necessary,  and  contends  only  with  its  enemies. 
Parly  zeal,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  restless,  turbulent  pas- 
sion, resembling  in  its  movements  an  infuriated  mob> 
advancing  and  retreating  withoat  order  or  control, 
deaUiig  death  and  destruction  ahke  to  friends  and  j 
foes.  1 

It  is  true  party  zeal  sometimes  acts  in  harmony  with 
patriotism.     And  since  men,  destitute  of  Christian  be-  J 
nevolence,  cannot  be  made  to  act  from  better  motives^  I 
the  spirit  of  party  is  olten  appealed  to  ;  and  the  liberty  1 
of  a  country  is  sometimes  secured  and  its  prosperity 
promoted,  by  the  concurrent  action  of  this  unholy  pas- 
sion with  the  pure  principle  of  patriotism.     But  its 
uncertainty,  instabiUty  and  irregularity^  always  render 
it  a  miserable  substitute  for  the  enlightened  aflection ; 
and  when  it  rises  to  a  certain  height  and  spreads  itself 
to  a  certain  extent  in  a  commanity,  it  becomes  perni- 
cious  beyond  calculation;    worse  even,  than  stupid 
insensibihty,  and  a  tame  submission  to  absolute  des- 
potism. 

I  have  only  to  add  to  this  defineaf ion,  that,  while  ] 
every  species  of  false  patriotism  is  a  mere  modifica- 
tion of  selfishness ;  true,  genuine  patriotism  is  a  modi* 
fication  of  benevolence,  embracing  all  the  inhabitants 
of  our  country  with  the  same  disinterested  aftection^ 
which  in  its  wider  range,  and  under  the  more  com- 
prehensive name  of  benevolence,  gathers  all  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  recognizes  them  as  brethren  and 
members  of  the  same  family. 
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But  I  forbear.  I  have  dwelt  long  enough,  perhaps 
too  long,  on  the  abstract  virtue  of  patriotism.  My 
apology  however  is,  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  calls 
for  cahn  discussion  and  discriminating  views,  rather 
than  impassioned  eloquence  and  mere  indistinct  feel* 
ing.  We  have  had  enough  of  political  excitement; 
we  need  sober  reflection.  The  country  has  been 
sufficiently  agitated,  and  the  public  mind  sufficiently 
roused  by  high  emotions,  both  of  joy  and  of  sorrow. 
We  should  now  endeavor  to  calm  this  agitation,  soften 
down  these  emotions,  and  direct  this  excited  public 
mind  to  sober  inquiries  after  truth  and  duty. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens,  I  have  been  led  to  this 
protracted  discussion,  and  particular  delineation  of  the 
features  of  true  patriotism,  by  the  death  of  a  distin* 
guished  patriot  and  devoted  friend  of  our  country ;  and 
because  I  thought  his  death,  under  all  the  peculiar 
and  interesting  circumstances  of  its  occurrence,  should 
be  made  the  occasion  of  enforcing  upon  others  this 
sublime  virtue,  which  he  so  beautifully  illustrated  both 
in  his  public  and  private  life.  Yes,  whatever  some  of 
you  may  have  thought  of  his  political  creed  and  pro- 
posed measures  of  administration,  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  in  awarding  to  Harrison  the  character  of  pa* 
triotism ;  pure,  elevated,  unspotted  patriotism.  Trace 
his  progress  in  life,  follow  along  his  path,  from  the  time 
of  his  entering  the  public  service  to  the  hour  when  he 
died  in  that  service,  overwhelmed  with  its  cares  and 
labors  and  responsibihties ;  and  you  will  find  abun- 
dant and  incontrovertible  evidence  of  his  love  of  coun- 
try, and  his  ardent  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of 
his  country. 

As  I  said,  at  the  commencement  of  this  discourse, 
I  am  not  about  to  repeat  this  history  and  trace  die 
events  of  his  Ufe.    Were  it  appropriate,  it  would  be 
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unnecessary.  For  this  history  is  before  the  couiitiy, 
in  a  thousand  forms  ;  these  events  are  recorded  on  the 
tablet  of  the  public  memory ;  and  the  image  of  the 
character,  wliich  they  develope,  is  eng;raveH  upon 
the  heart  of  tlie  nation.  Nor  am  I  about  to  pronounce 
a  eulogy  on  his  private,  social  and  religious  character. 
This,  too»  is  unnecessary.  The  ten  thousand  anec* 
dotes  of  his  kindness  and  compassion,  his  amiable- 
ness  and  aifability,  his  condescension  and  meekness, 
his  forethought  and  prudence,  his  firmness  and  perse- 
verance, his  energy  and  decision,  his  fear  of  God  and 
love  of  man,  have  been  told,  twice  told,  in  the  hearing 
of  every  man  and  every  child  in  the  land. 

My  single  remaining  object  is  to  apply  the  subject 
of  this  discourse  to  the  occasion  ;  to  hold  up  the  vir- 
tue of  patriotism,  as  seen  in  the  chamcter  of  tlie  late 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation  by  aU ;  and  from  the  solemnity  of  the  oc- 
casion, to  enforce  the  lesson  taught,  and  to  encourage 
the  universal  cultivation  of  this  sublime  virtue.  Yes, 
I  repeat  it ;  Harrison  was  a  patriot,  a  uniform,  consis- 
tent patriot,  a  distinguished,  an  eminent  patriot.  And 
in  this,  he  has  left  an  example,  worthy  of  the  imitation 
of  all  our  pubUc  men ;  yes,  of  every  citizen  of  these 
United  States. 

Indeed,  the  history  of  our  country,  may  I  not  add, 
of  the  world,  scarcely  affords  a  brighter  example  of 
genuine  patriotism,  to  which  we  can  point  the  rising 
generation.  We  have  had  other  patriots,  whose  names 
adorn  the  annals  of  our  Republic  ;  but  none,  I  think, 
superior  in  true  devotion  to  the  public  interest,  none 
more  consistent,  none  more  lovely.  Perhaps  you  will 
say,  that  I  ought  to  make  an  exce]>tion  in  tavor  of 
Washington,  And,  as  to  the  time,  magnitude  and  va- 
riety of  public  service,  I  would  cheerfully  make  it ;  for 
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no  one  can  have  a  higher  veneration  for  the  character 
and  memory  of  that  great  man,  the  father  of  our  coun- 
try. But,  with  very  Uttle  abatement  I  would  place 
William  Henry  Harrison  by  the  side  of  Greorge  Wash- 
ington, as  devoted,  successful  friends  and  servants  of 
that  country,  which  gave  them  birth,  and  received  in 
return  the  benefit  of  their  best  services  and  undivided 
affection.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  two  pubUc  charac- 
ters, among  the  distinguished  patriots  of  America  or 
the  world,  which  admit  of  comparison  with  each  other 
in  so  many  points  of  view,  which  resemble  each  other 
in  so  many  particular  traits,  which  were  so  imiform,  so 
consistent,  so  nearly  without  faults,  as  far  as  public 
character  is  concerned ;  and  which  may  be,  therefore, 
so  safely  recommended,  as  models  for  the  imitation  of 
all  succeeding  generations. 

About  a  year  ago,  I  visited  Mount  Vemon,  the  birth- 
place of  Washington ;  the  place  where  he  lived,  when 
in  retirement  from  public  service,  and  the  place  where 
his  mortal  remains  he  entombed.  It  was  to  me  a  con- 
secrated season;  and  the  place  seemed  like  holy 
ground.  I  could  not  cast  my  eyes  upon  an  object 
around  me,  without  experiencing  a  rush  of  thought 
and  an  intensity  of  feeling,  which  belong  to  no  other 
time  or  place.  I  could  not  place  my  foot  on  the 
ground,  where  Washington  often  stood;  enter  the 
house  where  he  was  born  and  Uved ;  promenade  the 
piazza  where  he  took  his  morning  and  evening  walks ; 
visit  the  room  where  he  studied  and  formed  his  mighty 
plans  of  peace  and  war ;  enter  the  summer-house  on 
the  elevated  bank  of  the  river,  still  overshadowed  by 
a  venerable  oak,  where  he  sat  to  meditate  "  at  noon  or 
eventide  ;"  view  the  old  family  vault,  covered  with  de- 
caying cedars,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  trees  of  the 
forest,  where  his  remains  were  first  deposited ;  or  ap- 
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proach  the  new  tomb,  where  the  Sarcophagus,  the  de- 
pository of  his  once  noble  but  now  mouldering  frame, 
is  seen  through  the  grates;  I  could  not  stand  or  move 
amidst  this  scene,  without  associations,  too  rapid  for 
record,  too  mighty  for  utterance ;  without  thoughts  not 
to  be  clothed  in  words,  and  einotionSj  only  to  be  felt, 
never  to  be  describedj  unutterable,  overwhelmning. 
I  took  time  for  meditation.  I  retired  from  the  compa- 
ny, and  seated  myself  on  the  grass,  beneath  a  wide- 
spreading  oak,  and  in  view  of  both  the  tombs ;  and 
there  called  up  the  images  of  the  past,  the  remini- 
scences of  Washington's  life  and  time,  as  far  as  memo- 
ry could  reach;  and  I  gave  to  imagination  full  power 
to  mould  and  combine  them,  and  give  them  a  "  local 
habitation."     It  was  enough. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  give  you  a  short  extract  from  the 
imperfect  record  of  my  reflections  at  the  time. 

What  a  man  was  Washington  !  In  war  and  in 
peace,  how  great !  How  uniformly  great !  Nowhere, 
at  no  period,  in  no  country,  in  no  age  of  the  world,  if 
you  search  the  earth  around,  and  trace  the  records  of 
time,  can  you  find  a  parallel  character.  There  may 
have  been  men,  who  exhibited  more  of  the  lofty  bear- 
ings  of  the  soul,  more  of  the  moral  subUme  even. 
There  may  have  been  men,  too,  who  exercised  a  larger 
measure  of  Christian  benevolence,  in  some  of  its  mod- 
ifications, and  displayed  more  of  what  may  be  de- 
nominated moral  beauty.  But  like  the  spot  which 
gave  Washington  birth,  a  place  of  residence  and  a 
grave,  his  character  embraces  both  the  subhme  and 
the  beautiful,  the  great  and  the  good ;  more,  mdeed, 
of  grandeur,  mingled  with  the  softening  shades  of 
beauty;  more  of  dignity  and  majesty,  blended  with 
kindness  and  forbearance;  more  of  self-respect  and 
self-government,  in  connection  with  disinterested  be- 
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nevolence  and  lofty  patriotism;  more  of  elevation 
with  uniformity  and  consistency  of  deportment ;  more 
amenity,  symmetry  and  completeness  of  military,  civil 
and  social  character,  than  is  found  combined  in  that 
of  any  other  man,  of  any  age  or  country. 

Such  were  some  of  my  reflections  at  the  tomb  of 
Washington ;  and  similar,  but  less  vivid,  have  been 
my  thoughts  and  feelings,  suggested  by  the  dea&  of 
Harrison.  I  say  less  vivid ;  for  we  need  the  presence 
of  sensible  objects  and  visible  scenes,  to  give  vividness 
and  reaUty  to  associated  conceptions  and  moral  reflec- 
tions. 

I  cannot  hope  to  stand  on  the  North  Bend  of  the 
Ohio,  as  I  have  been  permitted  to  stand  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  indulge  reflections  on  &e 
character  of  Harrison,  in  the  same  circumstances 
which  placed  Washington  before  my  mind,  among  the 
groves  of  Mount  Vernon.  But  should  any  of  you,  fel- 
low-citizens, visit  the  West,  and  sail  down  the  Ohio, 
will  you  not  pause  a  Uttle  while,  and  view  the  scenes 
associated  with  Harrison's  life,  and  indulge  in  the 
meditations  and  feelings,  which  a  recollection  of  his 
public  services  and  distinguished  patriotism,  asso- 
ciated with  the  beautiful  scenery  of  nature  before 
you,  is  calculated  to  inspire  ?  Such  meditations  can- 
not fail  to  make  you  wiser  and  better.  Such  medita- 
tions all  our  public  men  need,  to  prepare  them  for  the 
service  of  their  country.  Such  meditations,  indeed, 
would  be  beneficial  to  every  citizen  of  these  United 
States,  that  he  may  learn  the  true  characteristics  of 
genuine  patriotism,  and  feel  the  importance  of  elevat- 
ing to  public  office  none  but  patriots ;  none  but  men 
like  Washington  and  Harrison ;  none  but  those  who 
maintain  a  consistent  character  of  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country. 
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Washington  and  Harrison;  where  are  they?  They 
are  gone ;  and  we  must  soon  follow  them  to  the 
judgment.  Let  the  living  example  of  their  patriotism 
call  forth  our  admiration  and  gratitude,  and  provoke 
our  imitation.  And  let  the  solemn  voice  of  death 
awaken  our  solicitude,  prompt  us  to  action,  and  urge 
us  to  do  quickly,  what  we  have  to  do  for  our  country 
and  our  God.  Let  rulers  and  citizens,  old  and  young, 
live,  while  they  live,  not  to  themselves  alone,  but  for 
others  as  well  as  themselves ;  to  discharge  faithfully 
all  the  duties,  growing  out  of  all  the  relations  of  life. 
Let  them  hve  prepared  for  protracted  life  or  sudden 
death.  Let  them  listen  to  the  waming  voice  which 
proceeds  from  Harrison's  tomb.  And,  like  him  on  his 
dying  bed,  let  them  meditate  on  the  highly  significant 
language  of  prophecy : 

*' Watchman!  what  of  the  night? 
Watchman !  what  of  the  night  ? 
The  watchman  said : 
The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night 
If  ye  will  inquire,  inquire  ye; 
Return;  come!"* 

*  These,  or  a  part  of  ^ese,  are  said  to  be  the  last  words  which  he  distmctly  at- 
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1  TUfOTHT  IL  1,  % 

I  BXHOXT,  TRSBXTOBX,  THAT  riBST  OF  JLLL,  SUFrUCATIOVS,  rBATXBa,  nRBB* 
CBS8ION8  AKD  OITIKO  OP  THAKKB  BB  MADB  FOB  ALL  XBV;  FOB  XJUfOS  Jjn> 
FOB  ALL  THAT  ABB  IK  AVTHOBITT,  THAT  WB  XAT  LBAD  A  QUIBT  ABO 
FBACBABLB  UFE,  IB  ALL  OODLUIE8S  ABD  HOVBBTT. 

Among  the  duties  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures,  none 
is  more  prominent  and  imperative,  than  that  of  prayer; 
and  among  the  doctrines  of  revelation  none  is  more 
clearly  and  explicitly  taught,  than  that  of  the  eflBcacy 
of  prayer.  The  duty  is  inculcated  in  "precept  upon 
precept,"  illustrated  and  enforced  by  example  after 
example,  and  encouraged  by  "exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises."  And  thus  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  taught  and  established  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Moral  Govenor  of  the  universe. 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  established  connec- 
tion between  prayer  and  the  blessings  of  Heaven. 
They  are  represented,  as  bearing  to  each  other,  in  the 
moral  government  of  God,  the  permanent  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  The  relation  may  not  appear  to  us 
so  obvious,  as  the  same  relation  in  the  natural  world ; 
because  our  spiritual  vision  is  exceedingly  limited  and 

*  This  disoonne  was  deliyered  in  Dadley,  on  (he  day  of  the  Annnal  Fast,  April 
4,1844. 
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obscure.  But  it  ii§  no  less  certain  in  the  one  case,  than  \ 
in  the  other.  For  in  both,  it  is  established  by  the  same 
supreme  authority ;  and  maintained  by  the  same  un- 
changeable counsels  and  ahnighty  energy.  The  con- 
nection itsclfj  we  cannot  see  in  either  case  ;  but  of  the 
fact,  that  a  permanent  relation  exists  in  both,  we  may 
be  assured.  Tliis  fact  in  the  one  case  we  learn  by  ex- 
perience, and  observation  on  the  course  of  nature  ;  and 
in  the  other,  by  experience  and  the  testimony  of  di- 
vine revelation. 

We  plant  and  sow,  and  cultivate  the  earth,  and  as 
a  natural  and  general  consequence,  we  obtain  the 
fruit  of  our  labor  in  the  time  of  harvest.  The  seasons 
revolve,  the  vernal  suns  shine,  and  the  gentle  rains  de- 
scend ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  vegetation  re- 
vives, and  the  earth  brings  forth  herbs  for  the  suste- 
nance of  man  and  beast  These  facts  we  learn  by  ex* 
perience  and  observation ;  and  hence  we  discover  the 
relation  of  cause  and  eflect ;  and  relying  on  this  uni- 
formity iu  the  course  of  nature,  we  are  encouraged  to 
use  the  appropriate  means  in  order  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired end ;  to  plant  and  sow,  that  we  may  reap  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

With  equal  certainty  we  learn  from  revelation,  that 
God  governs  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world,  by 
equally  general  laws  ;  and  has  connected  the  bestow- 
ment  of  blessings  with  the  prayer  of  faith ;  and  we 
are  thus  encouraged,  as  moral,  dependent  and  ac- 
countable beings,  to  use  this  means,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  favor  and  the  blessings  we  need.  And  just  so, 
though  in  a  more  limited  degree,  because  our  faith  is 
weak  and  our  prayers  few  and  feeble  ;  just  so,  we 
leara  by  experience  the  efficacy  of  prayer ;  and  are 
Ifhus  encourag^ed  to  pray,  with  the  hope,  with  the 
expectation,  with  the  assurance,  of  obtaining  "  pardon 
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and  grace,"  blessings  temporal  and  spiritual  Yesi 
just  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  our  faith,  and  the 
spirituality  and  fervency  of  our  prayers,  we  find  the 
divine  promise  fiilfilled :  "  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive ;" 
and  the  divine  testimony  illustrated :  '^  The  eflfectual, 
fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much." 

Why  God  governs,  in  the  natural  world,  by  general 
laws,  and  by  just  such  general  laws  as  he  does,  we 
may  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  learn.  For  "  we  cannot 
by  searching  find  out  God ;  neither  can  we  find  out 
the  Almighty  to  perfection."  Such  knowledge  is  too 
wonderfiil  for  us,  too  high  for  our  discovery,  too  deep 
for  our  research,  too  extensive  for  our  comprehension. 
Nor  is  it  necessary,  that  we  should  know  "  the  secret 
counsels"  of  God,  and  comprehend  "his  deep  de- 
signs ;"  that  we  should  understand,  why  he  made  all 
things,  as  he  did,  and  sustains  and  governs  them,  as 
he  doe&  It  is  enough  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  facts.  For  this  is  practical  knowledge,  the  only 
practical  knowledge  belonging  to  the  subject;  the  only 
knowledge,  necessary  to  furnish  us  with  appropriate 
means  for  obtaining  desired  ends,  and  to  encourage 
and  prompt  us  to  use  these  means,  with  becoming 
diligence  and  energy. 

So,  likewise,  we  are  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of 
the  reasons  and  principles  of  the  divine  government, 
in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world.  Why  God  has  con- 
nected regeneration  and  sanctification  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  word  and  the  belief  of  the  truth,  as  it  is 
there  revealed;  why  he  has  made  happiness  and 
misery  dependent  on  character,  or  men  in  any  mea- 
sure dependent  on  one  another,  in  the  formation  of 
character ;  why  he  has  connected  the  bestowment  of 
his  blessings  with  prayer ;  we  may  never  be  able  fully 
to  comprehend    Nor,  as  in  the  other  case,  is  it  at  all 
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^necessary  for  us  to  know.  A  knowledge  of  tke  fact 
of  the  connection,  and  of  the  duty  involved,  is  enough 
for  us.  Andj  however  infidels  may  cavil  at  the  doc- 
trine, and  careless  sinners  neglect  the  duty  of  prayer; 
the  penitent  sinner^  the  humble  behever,  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  anthorit}-  which  establishes  the  fact 
of  its  efficacy,  and  cheerfully  obey  the  command 
which  enjoins  upon  him  the  duty  of  prayer.  He 
will  account  it  not  only  his  duty,  but  his  privilege, 
to  pray.  He  will  take  delight  in  drawing  near  to  God 
by  prayer,  supplication,  thanksgiving  and  praise,  lie 
will  pray  for  himselfj  and  make  intercession  for  otliers, 
He  will  pray  for  blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual ;  and 
in  all  things  and  under  all  circumstances,  will  let  his 
requests  be  made  known  to  God*  He  will,  therefore, 
feel  and  regard  the  exhortation  of  our  text;  where 
an  inspired  apostle  says :  **  I  exhort  first  of  all»  that 
f  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions  and  giving  of 
i  thanks  be  made  for  all  men  ;  for  kings  and  for  all  that 
^  are  in  authority/'  And  this  he  will  do,  from  day  to 
day,  with  a  humble  and  believing  heart;  with  confi- 
^-dence  in  God  and  fiiith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  with 
a  sincere  desire  for  the  contimied  peace  and  prosperity 
of  his  country  and  the  happiness  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  my  intention  to  confine  my  remarks  in  this 
discourse,  to  the  particular  clause  of  the  text,  in  which 
Christians  are  exhorted  to  ''  pray  for  all  that  are  in 
authority;"  that  is,  as  I  understand  the  phrase,  for  all 
the  civil  rulers  of  their  country;  for  all  the  constituted 
luthorities  in  the  land,  in  which  they  live ;  whatever 
lay  be  the  form  of  the  existing  government,  the  char- 
icter  of  the  administration,  or  the  pecuhar  circum- 
tances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  subject  before  us,  then,  is  the  duty  of  praying 
^ far  mir  civU  rulers;   for  all  in  authority  among  us, 
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whether  that  authority  is  derived  from  the  constitation 
and  laws  of  these  United  States,  or  from  those  of  this 
Commonwealth.  And  this,  my  brethren,  is  a  subject 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  occasion ;  to  the  public 
services  of  a  day  set  apart  for  "  fasting,  humiliation  and 
prayer,"  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  Common- 
wealth, agreeably  to  the  established  usage  of  our  pious 
ancestors. 

In  treating  of  the  subject  before  us,  I  shall  pursue 
the  following  plan  of  discourse  : 

L  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  and  limit  the  subject 

IL  I  shall  suggest  such  motives,  and  present  such 
considerations,  as  seem  calculated  to  enforce  the  duty 
involved. 

EX  I  shall  speak  of  some  of  the  collateral  duties  of 
Christians  under  a  repubUcan  government ;  such,  es- 
pecially, as  must  be  discharged,  in  order  to  render  our 
conduct  consistent  with  sincere  prayer  for  civil  rulers ; 
and  thus  constitute  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  a  "  Christian  citizen." 

Firsts  then,  I  am  to  explain  and  Umit  the  duty  of 
praying  for  our  civil  rulers,  as  it  is  enjoined  in  the  text 
And  here,  let  it  be  observed,  that  we  are  required,  in 
this  connection,  to  pray  for  them,  merely  as  rulers ; 
merely  in  their  official  capacity,  and  with  reference  to 
their  official  relations  and  duties.  This  is,  indeed, 
clearly  implied  in  the  marked  distinction,  made  in  the 
text  between  rulers  and  "  all  men ;"  but  more  clearly 
in  the  closing  passage  of  the  text,  which  indicates  the 
particular  object  of  praying  for  rulers,  "  that  we  may 
lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godUness  and 
honesty ;"  that  they  may  so  rule,  as  to  produce  peace 
and  prosperity,  as  to  afford  public  security  and  protect 
personal  hberty,  as  to  be  '^  a  terror  to  evil  doers  and 
a  praise  to  them  that  do  well"     This  is  the  end  and 
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design  of  every  good  civil  government ;  and  with  a 
view  to  this  end,  all  our  prayers  for  our  civil  rulers 
should  be  offered.  Tiieir  lives,  their  heahh,  and  even 
their  spiritual  condition  and  eternal  salvation,  are  of 
no  more  importance,  than  those  of  other  men,  except 
so  far  as  the  public  service  and  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity are  involved.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  tirst  part 
of  our  text,  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  Scripture, 
we  are  directed  to  pray  for  "all  men/'  for  the  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual  good  of  all  men ;  and  rulers  are  evi- 
dently embraced,  with  otlier  men,  in  this  direction. 
They  are,  therefore,  like  other  men,  objects  of  benevo- 
lent atfection ;  and  should,  with  other  men,  be  made 
the  subjects  of  pious  supplication.  But,  when  we 
pray  for  them,  as  rulers,  under  their  official  titles,  we 
should  limit  our  views  to  their  official  relations,  and 
the  duties  and  acts,  connected  witli  tlieir  public  func- 
tions. 

This  is  a  Umitation  of  great  importance  ;  and  espe- 
cially, in  times  of  party  division  and  political  excite- 
ment, when  wicked  men  are  seeking  occasion  to 
blaspheme ;  and  when  even  good  men  are  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  and  the  feeUngs 
whicii  result  from  limited  and  mistaken  views  of  pub- 
lic policy,  And  if  this  limitation  had  always  been 
regarded  in  our  places  of  pubhc  worship  ;  if  public 
prayers  for  rulers  liad  always  been  confined  to  their 
official  functions  and  relations,  the  consequences  would 
have  been  most  happy.  Then,  unholy  feelings  would 
not  so  often  have  been  excited  in  seasons  of  devotion; 
and  never,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case,  in  the  bo- 
som of  piet)^  itself  Nor  would  the  practice  of  stated, 
public  prayer  for  those  in  authority,  sanctioned  as  it 
is  by  the  example  of  our  pious  forefathers,  have  fallen 
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into  general  disuse,  through  fear  of  giving  offence  and 
exciting  these  unholy  feelings  in  the  house  of  Grod. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  when  we  pray 
for  our  civil  rulers,  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
fine our  views  and  our  supplications  to  their  official 
characters  and  pubUc  functions ;  forgetting,  if  we  can, 
their  private  characters  and  political  views,  we  should 
pray  for  them  as  rulers.  We  should,  indeed,  pray  that 
our  rulers  may  be  wise  and  good  men,  "  fearing  God 
and  hating  covetousness ;"  that  they  may  be  guided  by 
wise  counsels,  and  led  to  adopt  and  pursue  wholesome 
measures.  We  may  ever  subjoin  the  petition,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  character  of  their  measures  and 
their  counsels,  they  may  all  be  overruled  for  the  pub- 
Uc good,  and  rendered  subservient  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  community.  We  should  pray  for 
our  legislators,  that  they  may  enact  wise  and  good 
laws ;  such  only  as  the  public  welfare  demands ;  for 
our  judges,  that  they  may  judge  righteously,  forming 
their  decisions  according  to  the  laws  and  constitutions 
of  their  country,  in  the  fear  of  God ;  for  those  who 
occupy  the  seat  of  chief  magistrate,  both  in  our  gene- 
ral and  state  governments,  as  well  as  for  all  subordi- 
nate, executive  officers,  that  they  may  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  enactments  of  our  legislatures  and  the  de- 
cisions of  our  courts,  with  fidelity  and  impartiality ; 
for  all  "our  officers,"  indeed,  that  they  may  "be 
peace ;"  and  all  "  our  exactors,"  that  they  may  "  be 
righteousness ;"  or,  to  sum  up  the  whole  duty,  with 
its  object  and  design,  in  the  words  of  our  text,  for  "  all 
that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty." 

Secondly^  I  proceed,  as  was  proposed,  to  suggest 
such  motives,  and  present  such  considerations,  as  seem 
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calculated  to  enforce  the  duty  before  us.  With  this 
view,  I  remark,  that  tiie  exhortation  in  the  text  is 
equivalent  to  a  divine  command  of  general  applica- 
tion. For,  although  it  was  originally  and  directly  ad- 
dressed to  Timothy  and  the  Cliristiao  congregations, 
to  which  he  ministered  in  %vord  and  doctrine,  it  in- 
volves a  general  principle,  extending  the  duty  to  all 
Christians,  in  all  countries  and  all  ages  of  the  church. 
As  men  are  social  beings,  and  as  civil  government 
is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  social  order  and  per- 
sonal security,  this  duty  of  praying  for  civil  rulers 
must  be  binding  on  aU  Christians,  while  they  remain 
on  earth,  under  whatever  form  of  government  they 
are  placed.  While  they  continue  to  be  members  of 
ci\dl  society  here  below,  it  will  be  their  duty,  ''  to  seek 
the  peace  of  tlie  city  where  they  dwell  ;* '  and  to  pray 
for  all  the  constituted  authorities  of  their  country.  The 
exhortation,  inculcating  the  duty,  therefore,  is  neither 
temporary  nor  local  in  its  authority  or  application;  but 
it  is  equally  applicable  and  authoritative  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries.  Yes,  my  hearers,  it  applies  to 
us;  and  it  applies  to  us  with  as  much  force,  as  it  did 
to  Timotliy  and  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  in  the  apos- 
tolic age.  Nor  does  tlie  fact,  that  the  duty  is  incul- 
cated in  the  language  of  exhortation,  in  the  least  de- 
gree, diminish  the  force  of  the  obhgation.  For,  as  be- 
fore observed,  the  exhortation,  having  been  given  by 
an  inspired  apostle,  is  equivalent  to  a  divine  com- 
mand. The  command  of  God,  tlien,  is  upon  us ;  and 
we  are  thus  urged  by  the  highest  motives,  which  can 
be  presented  to  a  believing  and  obedient  spirit,  to  pray 
for  our  civil  rulers ;  to  make  ''  suppUcations,  prayers, 
intercessions  and  giving  of  thanks  for  all  that  are  in 
B     authority"  among  us.    Indeed,  this  consideration  alone 


I 

I 
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any  one,  who  feels  the  full  force  of  a  divine  command, 
and  is  truly  submissive  to  divine  authority,  live  in  the 
entire  neglect  of  the  duty.  If  you  are  Christians,  you 
must  pray ;  for  prayer  is  the  very  breath  of  spiritual 
life.  And,  if  you  truly  pray  in  the  spirit,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  word  of  God ;  you  will 
sometimes,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  remember  your 
country,  and  the  institutions  and  civil  rulers  of  your 
country. 

But  still  we  are  so  prone  to  grow  negligent  and  re- 
miss in  duty;  the  piety,  even  of  the  most  devout 
among  us,  so  often  becomes  languid,  and  their  prayers 
so  "  faint  and  few,"  that  we  all  need  to  be  stirred  up 
by  every  moving  consideration,  to  the  faithful  and  reg- 
ular discharge,  even  of  acknowledged  duty.  Our  piety 
needs  the  aid  of  our  socieil  affections,  of  our  sympa- 
thies and  benevolent  feelings,  of  our  patriotism  and 
domestic  attachments,  to  render  our  prayers  and  inter- 
cessions fervent  and  persevering.  I  add,  therefore, 
that  Christians  are  urged  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  duty  of  praying  for  their  civil  rulers,  by  motives  of 
patriotism  and  benevolence.  If  we  love  our  country, 
this  love  will  prompt  us  to  pray  for  our  civil  rulers, 
that  their  measures  of  administration  may  be  so  taken 
and  carried  out,  as  to  secure  the  peace  and  prom^ote 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  community.  And,  if  we 
possess  a  benevolent  spirit  and  wish  for  the  diffusion 
of  peace  and  happiness  through  the  world,  we  shall 
be  prompted  by  this  philanthropic  spirit,  to  pray  for 
those  who  administer  the  government  of  our  country ; 
that  they  may  act  toward  other  nations  with  justice 
and  reciprocal  kindness ;  that  they  may  be  wisely  di- 
rected in  their  counsels,  and  disposed  and  enabled  to 
maintain  the  relations  of  peace  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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That  we  may  feel  the  importance  of  this  duty,  we 
sliould  remember,  how  much  the  peace  and  order  and 
prosperity  of  the  community  depend  on  wise  and 
wholesome  laws,  faithfully  and  impartially  adminis- 
tered ;  and  how  much  mischief  and  misery  a  single 
unequal  and  injudicious  enactment  may  produce. 
Such,  for  example,  as  laws  giving  license  for  keeping 
and  using  implements  of  gaming,  houses  of  hcentious- 
ness,  and  places  for  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors; 
which,  wherever  they  exist,  offer  direct  encourage- 
ment to  vice ;  establish  a  most  odious  monopoly ; 
and  authorize  a  few  members  of  the  community  to  in- 
flict incalculable  evils  on  the  rest  of  society,  causing 
more  than  half  the  expense  of  maintaining  courts 
and  jails  and  public  retreats  for  the  poor  and  the  in- 
sane, 

Nor  should  we  forget,  how  much  the  industry  and 
virtue  and  happiness  of  our  country  at  large,  depend 
on  the  wise  administration  of  our  general  government ; 
possessing,  as  it  does,  power  to  regulate  the  currency 
and  commerce  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  the  seve- 
ral States  of  the  Union,  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other;  as  well  as  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  foreign  commerce,  and  to  enter  into  treaties  with 
other  nations,  by  which  our  relations  with  tliem  are 
maintained,  and  all  intercourse  with  them  regulated- 
We  should  remember  how  mucli  suffering  and  wretch- 
edness may  be  brought  upon  the  country  by  a  single 
rash  act  of  Congress,  or  by  a  single  injudicious  mea- 
sure or  even  careless  mistake,  in  any  branch  of  the 
government ;  such,  for  instance,  as  should  extend  and 
perpetuate  an  existing  evil,  or  produce  ci\il  discord 
and  endanger  the  union  of  the  States,  or  involve  the 
country  in  unnecessary  foreign  war. 

We  should,  too,  consider  the  temptations  and  diffi- 
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cxilties,  to  which  rulers  are  exposed,  in  consequence 
of  the  blinding  and  perverting  influence  of  party-spirit, 
the  excitement  of  an  electioneering  campaign,  section- 
al and  local  interests,  the  falsehoods  and  misrepresen- 
tations of  a  mercenary  and  licentious  press,  and  even 
the  prejudices  of  a  Umited  or  wrong  education.  And 
in  view  of  these  difficulties,  in  connection  with  their 
solemn  responsibilities,  and  the  tremendous  conse- 
quences which  may  follow  an  errolr  in  their  judgment, 
or  even  a  careless  mistake  in  their  measures,  we 
should  feel  for  them,  as  well  as  for  our  country  and 
for  ourselves ;  and  pray  for  them  with  perfect  sincerity 
and  great  earnestness,  that  they  may  be  preserved 
amidst  these  difficulties  and  temptations ;  and  kept 
from  these  dangerous  errors  and  fatal  mistakes ;  that 
they  may  be  restrained  by  divine  grace  and  guided  by 
heavenly  wisdom ;  that  all  their  public  counsels  and 
public  measures  may  be  directed  or  overruled,  so  as 
to  be  made  subservient  to  the  pubUc  welfare,  so  that 
peace  may  dwell  in  our  land  and  prosperity  in  our 
habitations,  so  "  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peace- 
able life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty." 

We  should  cherish  these  recollections,  and  often 
meditate  on  these  things ;  and  thus  call  into  exercise 
our  patriotism  and  benevolence,  if  We  have  any ;  and 
even  our  private  affections,  domestic  attachments-and 
self-love  itself,  as  far  as  we  innocently  may,  to  quicken 
our  languid  piety,  and  induce  us  to  pray  much  and 
with  fervency  of  spirit,  for  all  "  that  are  in  authority" 
among  us. 

Here  I  should  proceed,  as  was  proposed,  to  speak  of 
those  duties  which  may  be  considered  as  collateral  to 
that  of  prayer  for  rulers.  But  this  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject is  so  comprehensive  and  so  important,  that  I  must 
defer  the  consideration  of  it  for  the  present.     Besides, 
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a  voice  from  the  Capital  of  oiir  couiitr)"  and  the  tomb 
ill  that  Capital,  arrests  our  attealion,  and  furnishes 
new  considerations  for  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  in  a 
special  manner  urges  upon  us  the  duty  of  prayer  for 
our  rulers  and  our  countty.*  The  melancholy  event 
of  Pro\idence,  which  has  recently  occurred  near  the 
seat  of  our  national  government,  in  all  the  connected 
circumstances,  should  surely  be  viewed  as  a  solemn 
and  awful  rebuke ;  a  rebuke  for  wickedness  in  high 
places,  and  tor  the  practical  infideUty  of  the  nation. 
It  shows  us,  if  anything  can  give  us  a  serious  view  of 
truth,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  put  our  trust  in  man,  **  whose 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  and  whose  life  is  a  fleeting 
shadow/-  It  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  often  been 
reminded,  during  the  last  three  or  lour  years,  by  the 
multiplied  deaths  of  public  men ;  and  especially  by 
the  death  of  our  last  chief  magistrate,  soon  after  his 
^elevation  to  office,  it  reminds  us  of  that  which  the 
Scriptiu-es  and  experience  teach.  But  we  are  slow  to 
beUeve  and  prone  to  forget,  tliat  civil  rulers,  though 
clothed  with  power,  must  nevertheless  die  like  other 
men.  And,  if  I  mistake  not  its  voice,  it  sternly  re- 
bukes that  war-spirit,  which  has  recently  in  the  Capi- 
tol itself,  boasted  so  loudly  of  its  prowess,  and  pro- 
claimed so  vehemently  its  tliirst  for  blood ;  and  that 


#  AQiuion  is  here  made  to  tho  eatastropho  and  destruction  of  hunjan  life,  on 
boitl^  of  the  steam-ship  Princeton,  comtnnnded  hy  Ciipt.  Stockton.  The  follow^ 
log  •ccoant  of  tliia  event  is  extmcted  from  a  newspaper  of  the  2d  of  Marcli,  1844. 

"Tsiifti&LE  DISASTIE&  AT  WASHiNaToif.  We  rQceiTed  ycfCGrdAj,  the  istelE- 
gencc  of  ono  of  the  most  distressing  occnrrences  that  wo  haTc  ever  been  called  npon 
to  record.  Dnring  an  eatcrtainment  on  boarfl  the  United  States  steAmer  Prineeton, 
on  WedncsdAjr  last,  at  which  die  President,  the  heads  of  deportioeut,  and  inanj 
other  dintin^imhed  j^iests  were  present,  the  Ini^vgun  in  the  l)Ow  of  the  boat,  burst 
at  the  moment  of  its  discharge,  spreading  de^trnctbn  among  those  who  were  stand- 
ing around  it  Mr^  Upsbuft  the  Secretary  of  State  \  Mr.  Gilmer,  the  Secrclaiy  of  the 
Navy;  Commodore  Kennon  of  the  Navy;  Mr.  V.  Maxcy  and  Col.  Gardner  of  Xew 
Yorfe,  with  a  colored  boy  named  Henry,  were  immediately  kiUed ;  and  several  others 
wiere  aererBly  woanded." 
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partjr-spirit  which  has  there,  and  everywhere  through 
the  land,  raged  with  so  much  violence  and  such  reck- 
lessness of  consequences ;  as  well  as  that  levity,  vain 
pageantry  and  empty  boastings,  which  for  several  years 
past  have  marked  the  public  movements  of  this  na- 
tion. 

I  would  by  no  means  confine  this  remark,  in  its  ap- 
plication, to  any  particular  party  in  power,  or  out  of 
power.  It  is  appUcable,  I  fear,  to  all  parties,  in  their 
hours  of  success  and  triumph;  at  least,  to  the  irre- 
Ugious  portion  of  every  party,  as  it  comes  into  power. 
Many,  I  fear  a  majority  of  this  great  nation,  in  their 
bustle  and  show,  in  mirth  and  revelry,  have  forgotten 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  sunk  into  practical  infi- 
deUty.  A  few,  I  know,  have  mourned  over  these  fol- 
lies, this  wickedness  in  high  places  and  everywhere 
through  the  land ;  and  have  carried  the  cause  of  their 
suffering  and  bleeding  country,  before  their  God,  into 
their  closets,  and  even  into  their  pubUc  sanctuaries  of 
devotion.  But  is  it  not  time,  that  all  who  claim  to  be 
Christians,  of  whatever  denomination,  or  of  whatever 
political  party,  should  unite  in  these  devotions ;  should 
look  unto  God  for  the  salvation  of  their  country; 
should  go  from  their  closets  to  the  ballot-box ;  should 
introduce  their  rulers  into  office  with  fasting  and 
prayer,  rather  than  by  thoughtless  merriment  and  pro- 
fane hilarity ;  should  consecrate  them  to  the  sCTvice  of 
their  country  in  the  fear  of  God,  by  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation ;  should  follow  them  with  prayer  in  all  their 
counsels  and  labors,  and  under  all  their  temptations 
and  responsibilities  ?  In  view  of  the  prevalence  of 
vice  and  iniquity,  folly  and  sin,  profaneness  and  irre- 
Ugion,  in  the  land ;  and  especially  in  view  of  the  recent 
solemn  judgments  and  awful  rebukes  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, should  not  this  whole  nation  be  covered  with 
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sackcloth,  and  all  the  people  humble  themselves  be- 
fore God  with  fasting  and  prayer  ?  O  that  men  were ' 
wise,  that  they  understood  these  things,  that  they 
would  consider  and  repent !  O,  my  countrymen, 
while  the  hand  of  God  is  upon  you,  repent  and  turn ! 
To-day  let  us  aU  repent  and  turn  unto  God,  tiie  God 
of  our  fathers,  who  ruletli  among  the  nations,  and 
"doeth  his  pleasure  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth/'  **  Let  the  priests^ 
the  ministers  of  the  Lord,  weep  between  the  porch 
and  the  altar ;  and  let  them  say,  Spare  thy  people, 
O  Lord ;   and  give  not  thy  heritage  to  reproach !" 


SECOND    PART, 


Thirdbj^  I  proceed^  as  was  proposed,  to  speak  on 
some  of  those  duties,  which  are  implied  in  the  exhor- 
tation of  the  text ;  duties,  which  devolve  upon  us  as 
Christian  citizens,  living  in  a  republican  government, 
and  under  constitutions  securing  as  much  personal 
liberty,  as  is  consistent  with  public  safety ;  those  du- 
ties especially,  which  must  be  discharged,  in  order  to 
render  our  conduct  consistent  with  sincere  prayer  for 
our  civil  rulers* 

The  considerations  proposed  for  this  head  of  dis- 
course are  not  unimportant  or  unappropriate.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten,  and  yet  men  are  prone  to 
forget  that  prayer,  in  order  to  be  acceptable  and  avail- 
ing, must  proceed  from  a  heart  right  with  God,  and 
be  followed  by  a  life  of  obedience  to  his  wiU.  You 
cannot  sincerely  pray  for  any  blessing  for  yourselves 
or  for  others,  without  a  corresponding  desire ;  nor  can 
such  a  desire  exist  without  producing  a  course  of  con- 
duct, corresponding  with  the  desire  itself  All  other 
40 
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prayer  is  formal,  hjrpocriticisd,  vain.  You  are  directed 
to  pray  for  your  enemies;  but  how  can  you  truly 
comply  with  that  direction,  while  you  cherish  toward 
them  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge,  and  are  contriving 
measures  of  retaliation?  You  may,  in  a  cold  and  for- 
mal manner,  pray  for  the  spiritual  good  and  eternal 
salvation  of  your  children  and  neighbors ;  but  where 
is  the  evidence  of  your  sincerity,  if  you  do  nothing  to 
secure  these  blessings;  especially,  if  your  example 
and  conversation  are  calculated  to  lead  them  into  er- 
ror and  sin  ?  Such  prayers  must  be  "  empty  sound," 
unmeaning  and  vain  words,  if  not  solemn  mockery 
and  absolute  hypocrisy. 

So  likevnse,  all  your  prayers  for  civil  rulers,  must 
be  vain,  or  worse  than  vain,  while  you  neglect  those 
duties,  which  constitute  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
citizen;  which  are,  indeed,  necessary  to  secure  the 
end  which  you  professedly  desire,  and  for  which  you 
formally  pray.  Our  text,  as  we  said  before,  strongly 
implies  this,  by  subjoining  to  the  exhortation  the  sig- 
nificant phrase,  ^'  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peace- 
able life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty."  If,  then,  you 
neglect  those  duties,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  your  country,  your  pre- 
tended prayers  for  your  civil  rulers  are  vain ;  there  is 
no  sincerity,  no  heart,  no  efficacy  in  them.  No ;  in 
order  to  pray  aright,  you  must  feel  as  well  as  pray, 
and  act  as  well  as  feel ;  you  must,  especially,  disdiai^e 
with  fidelity,  those  duties  which  constitute  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  Christian  citizen ;  a  good  citizen  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

1.  Such,  I  remark,  is  the  duty  of  using  whatever 
of  influence  we  possess,  to  promote  to  civil  office 
vnae  and  good  men,  and  none  but  the  wise  and 
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good ;  at  least,  none  bnt  those  whom  we  esteem  men 
of  sound  principles  and  correct  judgment,  qualified  to 
fill  their  revspcctive  offices^  with  faithfulness  and  abili- 
ty. This  is  not  only  a  Christian  duty  ;  but  one  which 
we  cannot  neglect,  and  at  the  same  time  sincerely 
pray  for  tliose  who  are  promoted  to  office*  For  the 
very  neglect  of  this  dut>^,  implies  a  carelessness  and 
indifiereiice  to  the  public  wellare,  inconsistent  with 
sincere,  humble  and  ardent  prayer  for  those  on  whom 
this  welfare  so  much  depends. 

I  do  not  say,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  legal  voter 
always  to  cast  his  vote  for  civil  officers.  This,  unques- 
tionably, is  generally  a  duty;  because,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  this  is  one  of  the  most  direct  modes  of 
using  legitimate  influence.  But  pri^alege,  be  it  re- 
membered, does  not  always  and  necessarily  involve 
duty.  Bights  do  not  always  impose  obUgations  on 
those  who  possess  them.  Some  rights  may  be  alien- 
ated ;  and  the  exercise  of  others,  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, may  be  voluntarily  suspended  without  aliena- 
tion from  dut}%  And  the  elective  franchise,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  one  of  this  clasa  As  a  citizen,  as  a  legal 
voter,  you  possess  the  right,  and  may  exercise  the 
privilege,  of  casting  your  vote.  But  when  it  is  evident, 
that  the  exercise  of  it  cannot  secure  the  election  of 
good  men  to  office ;  when  it  would  oblige  you  to  trifle, 
or  to  sanction  iniquity ;  especially,  when  without  any 
present  benefit,  it  would  diminish  your  influence  in 
ultimately  promoting  the  pubHc  good,  you  may  sus- 
pend it.  Indeed,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  you  ought,  in 
this  case,  to  withhold  your  hand,  till  you  find  opportu- 
nity to  put  it  forth  to  some  good  purpose.  Still,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  Christian  citizen,  of  every  Christian 
person,  I  add,  whether  a  voter  or  not  whether  old  or 
young,  whether  male  or  female,  to  use  whatever  of 
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influence  he  or  she  may  possess,  to  promote  to  dvil 
office,  wise  and  good  men;  at  least,  such  as  are 
deemed  well  qualified  for  the  public  service ;  and  to 
use  this  influence  everywhere  and  by  all  proper  means, 
according  to  the  decisions  of  a  sound  and  deUberate 
judgment 

I  add,  by  way  of  caution,  that  I  would  not  advocate 
the  adoption  of  any  particular  test  for  office,  either  eo- 
clesiastical,  political,  professional,  moral,  or  even  reli- 
gious. I  am  glad  that  our  constitutions  prescribe  no 
such  test  I  rejoice  especially,  that  in  our  country,  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  authority  are  kept  perfectly  dis- 
tinct ;  that  Church  and  State,  in  this  land  of  Uberty,  are 
entirely  divorced  from  each  other.  And,  I  hope,  the 
divorce  will  become  universal  and  perpetual ;  that  eo- 
cie^astical  establishments  will  soon  everywhere  crum- 
ble into  dust,  and  be  scattered  by  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.  The  church  needs  not,  and  it  cannot  with- 
out injury,  receive  the  support  of  civil  power*  The 
ark  of  God,  though  it  may  sometimes  tremble  and 
seem  ready  to  fall,  needs  not,  nor  will  it  admit  with 
impunity,  the  hand  of  Uzzah,  to  hold  it  up.  Wher- 
ever the  attempt  has  been  made,  it  has  always,  as  in 
Perez-Uzza,  proved  vain  or  fatal  Wherever  union 
between  church  and  State  has  been  formed,  the  one 
has  been  corrupted,  or  the  other  has  sunk  into  tyran- 
ny ;  and  thus  civil  Uberty  and  religious  truth  have  per- 
ished together.  No ;  let  no  religious  test  for  office  be 
prescribed.  But  let  every  man,  firee  from  the  tram- 
mels of  bigotry  and  the  prejudices  of  sect  and  party, 
exercise  his  best  judgment,  in  selecting  for  civil  office, 
the  faithful  of  the  land,  and  none  but  those  whom  he 
accounts  faithful ;  and  let  him  use  his  best  endeavors 
to  promote  their  election,  and  secure  their  services  for 
his  country.    Thus  only  can  you  sincerely,  consistent- 
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ly  and  effectually  comply  with  the  exhortation  of  our 
text ;  and  truly  and  fervently  "  pray  for  all  that  are  in 
authority," 

2.  Another  Christian  duty,  growing  out  of  our  rela- 
tion to  civil  society,  essentially  connected  with  sincer- 
ity in  praying  for  rulers,  is  obedience  and  subniission  to 
civil  authority.  Indeed,  this  duty  is  very  explicitly,  and 
in  very  strong  language,  enjoined  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. **  Submit  yourselves,"  said  the  apostle  Peter,  j 
*'  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord^s  sake ; 
whether  it  be  to  a  king,  as  supreme,  or  unto  governors, 
as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him,  for  the  punishment 
of  evil  doers  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well." 
**  Let  every  soul,"  said  the  apostle  Paul  to  Christians 
at  Rome,  "  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers.  For  the 
powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God.  For  rulers  are 
not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil"  The  same 
apostle,  hkewise,  directs  Titus,  as  pastor  and  teacher  of 
the  church  in  Crete,  to  '*put  them  in  mind  to  be 
subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey  magis- 
trates, to  be  ready  for  every  good  work"  And  all  this 
implicit  obedience  and  unreserved  submission  to  civil 
authority  is  enjoined  on  Christians,  not  as  a  matter  of 
prudence  and  mere  expediency,  but  as  a  subject  of 
duty  and  high  obligation.  For  it  is  added,  in  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Romans :  "  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be 
subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience 
sake  ;"  not  merely  through  fear  of  the  penalty  of  vio- 
lated law ;  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  regard  to  the 
will  of  God. 

By  some,  it  has  been  maintained,  that  we  are  not 
bound  to  obey  laws,  which  we  account  unwise  and  inju- 
dicious ;  that  we  may  innocently  violate  or  evade  such 
laws ;  provided  we  are  willing  to  risk  the  danger  of 
detection,  and  when  detected,  patiently  suffer  the  pen- 
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ally.  Such,  I  lemembei^  was  the  doctrine  of  some, 
with  reference  to  the  restrictions  on  commerce  during^ 
the  existence  of  the  embargo,  which  preceded  our  last 
war  with  England.  Such  seems  to  be  the  practical 
doctrine  of  all,  who  attempt  to  evade  our  excise-laws, 
post-office  laws,  and  all  laws  enacted  for  the  purposes 
of  revenue  and  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
domestic  industry.  And  such,  in  application  to  the 
action  of  States  with  reference  to  the  government  of 
these  United  States,  is  the  modem  doctrine  of  nulli- 
fication. Such,  however,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  the  doc* 
trine  of  reason  and  common  sense ;  sLace  it  would,  if 
carried  out,  nullify  all  human  law  and  undermine  all 
civil  authority.  No ;  the  duty  of  obedience  to  civil  au- 
thority is  not  a  matter  of  expediency  merely,  but  of  obli- 
gation, moral  and  rehgious  obligation.  It  is  subject  to 
no  exception,  but  that  of  inconsistency  with  higher 
duties,  under  the  express  command  and  absolute  au- 
thority of  Heaven.  And  here  the  exception  is  made, 
illustrated  and  recorded  for  our  instruction  by  &e  pen 
of  inspiration ;  settled,  indeed,  by  the  same  authority, 
that  has  prescribed  the  general  rule  and  enjoined  the 
duty. 

Thus,  when  Saul  in  his  madness,  ''  said  unto  the 
footmen,  that  stood  about  him, '  turn  and  slay  the  priests 
of  the  Lord,  because  their  hand  also  is  with  David,' 
the  servants  of  the  king  would  not  put  forth  their 
hand,  to  fall  upon  the  priests  of  the  Lord."  Thus,  too, 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  had  issued  a  decree,  requiring 
all  his  subjects  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  image 
which  he  had  set  up,  enforcing  the  command  by  a 
most  appaUing  penalty,  there  were  found  among  his 
Jewish  subjects,  those  who  felt  themselves  bound  by 
higher  authority  to  resist  the  decree  at  all  haauurdft; 
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and  they  said :  **  Be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  king,  that 
we  will  not  sen^e  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden 
image  which  thou  hast  set  up.'*  ThuSj  moreover, 
when  the  rulers  at  Jerusalem  commanded  the  apos* 
ties,  '*not  to  speak  any  more,  nor  teach  in  the  name 
of  Jesus ;  Peter  and  John  answered  and  said  unto 
them.  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  to 
hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  For 
we  cannot  but  speak  that  which  Ave  have  seen  and 
heard.  We  ouglit  to  obey  God,  rather  than  rnan." 
And  thus  are  we  taught,  that  whenever  a  ci^dl  law,  or 
a  command  of  a  magistrate,  requires  us  to  disregard 
higher  authority  and  violate  the  laws  of  God  ;  the  civil 
obligation  is  cancelled ;  and  we  are  bound  to  resist 
the  assumed  authority,  even  unto  death ;  always  re- 
plying to  those,  who  make  the  demand,  in  the  spirit, 
if  not  in  the  words  of  the  persecuted  apostles :  **  we 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.^' 

These  cases  of  resistance  to  civil  authority  illustrate 
the  principle,  on  which  the  exception  to  the  Scripture 
le  of  obedience  is  founded.     Nor  is  there  any  other 

^exception  to  the  general  law,  sanctioned  by  the  same 
mthority;  unless  you  should  say,  that  this  does  not 
ncliidc  the  right  of  revolution  ;  the  right  of  withdraw- 
ig  from  abused  power ;  the  right  of  resisting  perverted 
mthority ;  and  changing  the  whole  structure  of  civil 

governments  whenever  it   has  ceased  to  answer  the 

)urpo8e  of  its  mstitution,  and  by  reason  of  a  complete 

perversion,  has  become  "  a  terror  to  good  works  and  a 

■praise  to  them  that  do  evil/'     Since  all  just  civil  au- 
hority  originates  from  the  mass  of  the  community,  and 
Is  delegated  for  the  pubhc  good,  the  right  of  revolution, 
a  last  resort,  and  in  extreme  cases  of  the  abuse  of 
)wer,  unquestionably  exists.     But,  while  civil  gov- 
ernment continues  to  exercise  its  proper  functions,  and 
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to  answer,  in  a  good  degree,  the  end  for  which  it  was 
instituted ;  while  civil  rulers  are  sustained  in  authority 
by  public  sentiment  and  public  feeling,  whatever  may 
be  their  defects  of  character,  and  however  unwise 
some  of  their  measures  may  appear  to  you,  the  duty 
of  obedience  and  submission  to  civil  authority  con- 
tinues ;  and  presses  its  claims  on  the  conscience  of 
all  who  are  capable  of  feeling  moral  obligation  and 
religious  motives. 

Our  present  object  in  discussing  this  subject,  how- 
ever, is  to  show  its  connection  with  sincere  and  ac- 
ceptable prayer  for  civil  rulers ;  and  for  this  purpose 
enough  has  been  said.  Remember,  therefore,  if  you 
would  comply  with  the  exhortation  of  the  text,  and 
pray  for  all  that  are  in  authority,  with  sincerity  and 
fervency,  you  must  "  submit  to  the  powers  that  be ;" 
and  you  must  do  it,  not  only  ^^for  wrath,  but  for  con- 
science sake." 

3.  Another  duty,  without  the  discharge  of  which 
^  we  are  unprepared  to  oflfer  sincere  and  effectual  prayer 
for  civil  rulers,  is  that  of  maintaining  due  respect  for 
men  in  office,  and  viewing  their  official  character  and 
conduct  with  c€mdor ;  speaking  of  them  with  truth 
and  simplicity  and  kindness  even ;  representing  their 
persons  and  conduct  in  the  light  of  truth  and  nature, 
without  prejudice  or  partiality,  or  the  least  perversion 
of  facts  or  distortion  of  character.  "Thou  shalt  not 
speak  evil  of  the  rulers  of  thy  people,"  is  a  direction 
of  as  high  authority  and  extensive  application,  as  that 
which  enjoins  the  duty  of  prayer  for  civil  rulers.  And 
a  faithful  regard  to  the  former  constitutes  an  essential 
preparation  for  the  due  observance  of  the  latter. 

This  duty  of  Christian  courtesy  toward  civil  rulers ; 
and,  I  may  add,  toward  all  who,  by  age,  or  office,  or 
character,  are  entitled  to  respect,  is  peculiarly  impor- 
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rani,  and  it  presses  its  claims  on  Christians  and  patri- 
ots with  i>€culiar  force,  in  this  age  and  country;  be- 
cause the  virulence  and  recklessncBs  of  party  spirit 
seem  to  be  sweeping  away  all  tokens  of  respect  for 
character  and  office,  and  even  aU  marks  of  decency 
and  good  manners,  in  social  intercourse*  Men  occu- 
pying^ places  of  honor  and  responsibihty  are,  in  our 
time,  often  misrepresented  and  treated  with  indig-nity 
by  political  opponents  ;  and,  must  I  not  add,  by  un- 
principled demagogues  of  all  parties.  Strictures  are 
made  on  tlie  measures  and  motives  of  public  rnen, 
without  the  least  apparent  regard  to  the  claims  of 
charity  and  forbearance,  or  even  of  truth  and  justice. 
The  tongue,  the  press  and  even  the  acconiphshed  arts 
of  design,  such  as  painting  and  engraving,  are  prosti- 
tvited  to  pnrposes  of  party  misrepresentation  and  slan- 
der. And,  unless  this  hitherto  growing  evil  can  be  ar- 
rested by  the  interposition  of  Christian  influence,  the 
consequences,  it  seems  to  me,  must  prove  disastrous  to 
the  countrj%  must  destroy  the  peace  and  order  of  so- 
ciety, and  shake  tlie  very  foundations  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions. I  tremble  in  anticipation  of  the  probable  re- 
sult; and  I  exhort  every  Christian  man  and  woman 
to  come  to  the  rescue.  Let  no  Christian  admit  into 
his  family  such  party-political  journals  as  are  filled 
with  false  statements  and  false  reasonings ;  misrepre- 
senting, as  they  of1en  do,  both  tlie  conduct  and  mo- 
tives of  public  men ;  and  conducted,  as  they  always 
are,  without  candor  or  regard  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country.*  Nor  let  him  sutler  his  children 
to  view  those  debasing  pictures  and  engravings,  by 
which  men  in  public  life  are  caricatured,  and  their 
public  acts  misrepresented.      If  you  would  save  the 

♦  U  yoo  need  a  newtpepcr,  find  gae  tbot '-  sp^ks  te  truth  ia  lore*'^    .  ^j 
41 
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rising  generation  from  political  licentiousness,  and  the 
country  from  ruin ;  if  you  would  faithfrdly  discharge 
the  duty,  enjoined  in  our  text ;  especially,  if  you  would 
pray  for  our  rulers,  with  the  spirit  and  temper,  which 
are  essential  to  the  acceptableness  and  efficacy  of 
prayer ;  you  must  not  only  yourselves,  abstain  from 
the  practice  of  speaking  ''  evil  of  dignities ;"  but  you 
must  not  countenance  and  encourage  the  practice  in 
others ;  you  must  not,  in  this  respect,  be  partakers  of 
other  men's  sins ;  you  must  put  far  from  you  the  in- 
struments and  vehicles  of  falsehood  and  slander  and 
party  strife ;  you  must  resolve  to  "touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not"  the  impure  and  contaminating  thing. 

4.  Another  duty,  which  in  these  days  devolves  on 
every  enlightened  Christian  citizen  of  these  United 
States ;  and  which  cannot  be  neglected,  without  dis- 
qualifying you  for  the  prayer  enjoined  in  the  text,  is 
an  attempt  by  all  suitable  means,  to  difiuse  general 
information  and  sound  Christian  principle  through  the 
whole  conmiunity.  The  remark  cannot  be  too  often 
made,  nor  the  consideration  too  strongly  fixed  in  every 
American  mind,  and  too  deeply  impressed  upon  every 
American  heart,  that  free  institutions,  or  a  truly  repub- 
lican government,  cannot  be  maintained  without 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  these  extensively  diffused 
throughout  the  republic ;  without  a  system  of  educa- 
tion, which  brings  this  knowledge  to  every  man's 
door,  and  pours  it  into  the  mind  of  every  child  who  is 
growing  up,  to  become  a  man  and  a  citizen ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  without  such  a  dissemination  of  reU- 
gious  truth  and  virtuous  sentiment,  or  at  least  of  the 
means  of  moral  education  and  religious  instruction,  as 
will  bring  the  light  of  Christianity  within  the  view  of 
all  portions  of  the  country  and  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  allow  them  and  enable  them  to  examine 
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for  themselves,  believe  for  themselves,  and  act  for 
themselves  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  K  either  of  these 
ingredients  in  the  great  conservative  principle  of  liber- 
ty is  essentially  wanting,  liberty  itself  cannot  exist. 
fYou  may  proclaim  men  free,  and  raise  over  their 
heads  the  banner  of  liberty ;  and  even  write  out  for 
them,  on  enduring  parchment,  the  strongest  declara- 
tion of  rights  and  the  best  guarded  constitutions; 
but  you  cannot,  without  the  Mght  of  education  and 
the  principles  of  virtue,  make  and  keep  them  free. 
Without  these  preservatives  of  libert^'^,  they  will  be 
slaves ;  they  will  hug  their  chains ;  or  in  their  wild 
struggles  for  freedom,  they  will  wind  themselves  up 
in  new  cords,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  *'  bound  with 
green  withes;"  or  they  will  rush  into  the  arms  of 
despotism,  and  tamely  crouch  beneath  the  yoke  of 
tyranny. 

All  history  confirms  this  strong  statement  Look 
at  the  French  revolution,  its  origin,  progress  and  re- 
sult ;  look  at  the  struggles  and  revolutions  of  the 
South  American  States,  and  their  present  condition 
and  future  prospects;  look  at  the  nations  and  States 
of  Europe,  where  there  are  the  best  forms  of  constitu- 
tional government,  without  general  education;  or 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  best  systems 
of  education,  as  in  Prusvsiaand  Saxony,  without  Chris- 
tian liberty  and  the  means  of  establishing  Christian 
and  moral  principle  on  the  basis  of  free  inquiry  ;  look, 
and  you  cannot  fail  to  see  a  full  proof  and  a  clear  il- 
lustration of  our  statement. 

Do  you,  then,  wish  and  hope  to  preserve  the  free 
institutions,  bequeathed  to  you  by  your  fathers ;  and 
hand  them  down  imimpaired  to  your  children ;  you 
must  do  what  you  can  to  furnish  the  means  for  their 
preservation  and  perpetuation.     You  must  cooperate 
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m  all  judicioas  efforts  to  support  and  extend  that  sys- 
tem of  education,  which  would  cany  instruction  to 
every  child  in  the  country,  and  to  every  family  of  em- 
migrants,  as  they  enter  our  borders,  and  plant  them- 
selves on  our  mountains  or  in  our  valliea  You  must; 
too,  place  before  them  ''  the  Bible,  without  note  or 
comment ;"  Christianity  in  its  purity  and  simplicity ; 
religious  instruction,  without  party  spirit,  bigotry  or 
fanaticism.  Especially  must  you  strive  to  extend 
these  salutary  influences  in  our  new  settlements ;  so 
as  to  meet  the  mass  of  uneducated,  unsanctified  mind, 
which  is  annually  and  rapidly  flowing  into  our  coun- 
try from  all  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  ''  full  of  wick- 
edness and  cruelty."  You  must  educate  your  sons 
and  daughters  to  be  free,  and  to  become  in  turn  the 
parents  of  freemen;  you  must  so  educate  them,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  educate  others ;  and  that,  as  they 
move  Southward  and  Westward,  and  spread  them- 
selves through  the  country,  they  may  carry  with  them 
the  New  England  system  of  schools^  and  New  Eng- 
land habits  and  sentiments  and  character.  Without 
this  effort,  or  something  like  this,  strenuously  and  per- 
severingly  made,  our  free  institutions  must  fall ;  the 
Union  must  be  dissolved  and  broken  into  fragments, 
or  melted  into  a  solid  and  lifeless  mass ;  the  country 
must  be  deluged  in  the  blood  of  civil  war,  ravaged 
by  armies,  and,  like  all  preceding  republics,  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  whirlpool  of  revolution,  and  sunk  in 
the  abyss  of  despotism.  I  shudder  at  the  image  of 
ruin  and  wretchedness,  which  my  own  imagination 
paints,  in  anticipation  of  such  a  catastrophe ;  and  I 
dare  not  indulge  it  longer  in  its  flight,  or  attempt  to 
delineate  its  terrific  creations.  I  dare  not  place  my- 
self on  the  '^  Mason  and  Dixon  line,"  and  look  to  the 
South  and  to  the  Norths  and  view  the  tremendoua  cp^ 
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erations  of  disunion  and  civil  war ;  the  mingled  blood  i 
of  brethren  slain  by  the  hand  of  brethren ;  the  awi^ul  1 
cata*strophe,  which  must  be  the  result^  if  they  are  not 
soon  checked,  of  increasing  ignorance  and  bigotryi  in- 
fidelity and  fanaticism  ;  which  must  be  the  rcvsult^  un*  i 
less  the   strong  influences  of  education  and  rehgion 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  great  mass  of  yet  uned- 
ucated and  unsanctilied  mmd.  I 

I  dare  not,  in  imagination,  ascend  the  heights  of  the  ] 
AUeghanies  and  kiok  over  into  tJie  valley  beyond,  and 
across  to  the   Rocky  Mountains ;  and  view  the  multi*  I 
tudes  who  are  taking  possession  of  that  vast  region,  and 
becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  while  they  J 
are  generally  uneducated  and  often  under  tlie  control 
and  direction  of  a  foreign  despot ;  I  dare  not  contem*  I 
plate  this  mass  of  ignorance  and  bigotry,  as  it  rolls 
along,  minghng  itself  with  the  error  and  fanaticism  J 
and  infidehty  which  are  meeting  it  from  portions  of 
oiu  own  country  ;  I  dare  not  anticipate  the  probable  ' 
result  of  the  minghng  of  these  elements  of  anarchy 
and  despotism,  i 

I  love  to  look  on  brighter  prospects;  I  would  rather 
anticipate  a  more  happy,  and  I  hope  a  more  probable 
result,  from  the  influence  of  the  great  conservative  I 
principle  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  influence  of  ed- 
ucation and  the  gospel  sent  forth  to  enlighten  and  pu- 
rify tlie  mingled  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  mind  be- 
yond the  mountams.  I  love  to  look  on  the  Schools  and 
Sabbaths  and  Christian  Institutions  of  New  England; 
and  follow  them  with  my  eye  and  mark  their  blessed 
influence,  as  that  influence  spreads  itself  abroad  in  the 
land,  scattering  hght  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  and 
bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  I  love  to  take  this 
view,  because  it  is  the  only  view,  connected  with  the 
hopes  of  the  country  and  of  the  huraaji  race ;  the  only 
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view,  with  which  the  God  of  our  fathers  pennits  us 
to  hope  for  his  favor  and  pray  in  faith  for  his  blessing. 
With  this  cheering  view  before  the  mind,  I  con- 
clude as  I  began,  by  exhorting  all,  who  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  and  regard  the  authority  of  the  in- 
spired word,  to  make  "  supplications,  prayers,  interces- 
sions and  giving  of  thanks,  for  all  that  are  in  authority" 
among  us.  Be  persuaded,  my  brethren,  to  enter  on 
the  discharge  of  this  and  the  connected  duties,  with 
new  zeal  and  fidelity.  Let  the  solenm  considerations, 
which  have  been  placed  before  your  minds  to-day, 
move  you  and  hold  you  to  this  duty.  Let  your 
prayers  for  your  country  and  the  rulers  of  your  coun- 
try be  oflFered  with  sincerity;  and  in  view  of  the 
judgments  of  Grod,  by  which  this  whole  people  have 
been  recently  rebuked  for  their  sins,  let  it  be  done 
with  deep  humiUation  and  fasting.  As  sinners,  ofier 
your  prayers  with  penitent  hearts  and  contrite  spirits ; 
as  citizens  of  a  country  yet  free,  oflFer  them  with  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  and  patriotism,  and  ofier  them  in 
faith  and  with  a  spirit  of  obedience,  as  disciples  of  Him 
who  hath  set  us  an  example  of  self-sacrifice  and  obe- 
dience, and  has  commanded  us  to  render  unto  ail 
their  dues ;  "  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  to  Grod  the  things  that  are  Grod's."  And  while 
the  prayers  of  aU  the  good  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth are  ascending  in  concert  to-day,  may  Grod,  of 
his  infinite  mercy,  grant  them  answers  of  peace,  and 
save  our  beloved  country.  —  Amen. 
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LUKE  XIX.  13. 

Occupy  till  i  come. 


Among  the  moral  axioms  recognized  in  the  Scrip- 
tines,  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Inspiration, 
a  prominent  one  is,  that  responsibleness  is  co'iixtensim 
Vfith  ability.  ^'  It  is  required  of  a  man,  according  to 
what  he  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not" 
Of  him  who  possesses  Uttle,  little  only  will  be  required ; 
but  of  him  who  has  much,  will  much  be  required.  To 
the  man  who  has  ten  talents,  and  to  him  who  has  one 
only ;  to  the  man  whose  intellectual  powers  have  been 
highly  cultivated,  and  who  enjoys  means  for  accom- 
plishing much  good  in  the  world ;  and  to  him  who  is 
limited  both  in  capacity  and  in  his  sphere  of  action, 
the  same  direction  is  given  by  the  Lord  of  all :  "  Oc- 
cupy till  I  come." 

The  parable,  of  which  this  direction  is  a  part,  was 
unquestionably  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
sentiment  of  the  text,  that  every  man  is  bound  dili- 
gently and  faithfully  to  employ  whatever  powers  and 

•  This  difloonrse  was  prepared,  (in  connection  with  a  Baccalaureate  Address,  not 
printed,)  and  delirered  at  l^ddlebnry,  Vt,  before  the  members  of  Middlebniy  Col- 
hgb  toad  odien,  on  the  Sabbath  prececUng  an  Annual  Commenoement 
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means  of  usefulness  he  possesses ;  to  do  good  as  he 
has  opportunity  and  ability.  For  my  present  purpose, 
therefore,  I  need  not  attempt  to  furnish  a  particular 
exposition  of  the  whole  parable.  Nor  is  it  my  inten- 
tion to  dweU  long  on  the  comprehensiye  injunction  of 
our  text,  viewed  as  an  abstract  principle.  But  I  shall 
take  such  a  limited  view  of  it,  as  seems  most  appropri- 
ate to  the  occasion;  and  endeavor  to  draw  fiom  it 
such  instructions  as  appear  best  adapted  to  youth; 
to  young  men  in  particular ;  more  especially,  to 
young  men  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  Uberal 
education.  And  this  I  shall  do,  witii  reference  to  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  age  and  country  in 
which  we  live. 

L  Notwithstanding  the  limits  which  I  have  pre- 
scribed to  myself,  I  may  still  remark,  in  few  words^ 
that  the  obligation  involved  in  the  moral  of  the  para- 
ble, and  expressed  in  the  detached  passage  selected 
for  our  text ;  the  obligation  to  employ  our  time,  conse- 
crate our  substance,  and  use  all  the  means  in  our 
power  for  the  promotion  of  human  happiness,  is  an 
obligation  of  universal  appUcation,  pressing  with 
equal  force  upon  alL  The  requisition,  "  Occupy  till  I 
come,"  reaches  every  rank  and  condition  of  life.  The 
rich,  the  learned  and  the  noble,  are  not  above  His  au- 
thority, nor  are  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  ob- 
scure, beneath  His  notice,  from  whom  it  proceed& 
"  No  man  liveth  to  himself"  Such  are  the  mutual  re- 
lations existing  among  men,  that  the  happiness  of 
thousands  is  often  greatiy  increased  or  diminished  by 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  obscurest  individual 

"No  man  Uveth  to  himself;"  and  no  man  has  a 
right  to  attempt  thus  to  live.  The  duty  of  benevo- 
lence grows  out  of  the  relation  of  mutual  dependenoe ; 
and  the  obligation  is  as  extensive  as  the  relation  itself 
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and  the  abOity  to  meet  is  claims.  Selfishness  pre- 
cludes tliat  love  which  is  *'  the  fulfilling  of  the  law," 
tliat  charity  which  is  the  end  of  the  commandment" 
For  **  love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor ;"  *'  charity 
seeketh  not  her  own/*  '*  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
is  the  languag^e  of  exclusive  selfishness.  It  was  the 
language  of  the  first  murderer ;  of  the  first  man  against 
whom  **a  brother's  blood  cried  from  the  ground." 
'*  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?"  is  still  the  inquiry  of 
selfishness ;  and  the  answer  of  benevolence  is  still  the 
same  :  *'  Yes,  Cain,  thou  art  thy  brother's  keeper,  thou 
art  bound  to  love  thy  brotlier,  and  seek  his  good." 
Yes,  an  inspired  apostle  has  decided,  that  every  one 
"who  loveth  not  his  brother  f'  who  is  regardless  of  the 
happiness  of  his  brother ;  who  forgets,  that  by  the  re- 
lation which  he  sustains,  and  therefore  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Heaven,  he  is  indeed  his  brother's  keeper ; 
that  every  one  who  thus  "  hateth  his  brother,  is  a  mur- 
derer," has  already  committed  the  crime  in  Ms  heart 
"  No  man  liveth  to  himself."  We  are  not  our  own* 
We  are  the  property  of  him,  who  created  and  redeem- 
ed us;  and  we  are  bound  by  the  cords  of  love,  bonds 
stronger  than  death,  to  glorify  him  with  our  bodies 
and  spirits,  which  are  his.  Whether  we  are  able  to 
do  little  or  much  for  his  glory,  to  promote  ttie  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness  and  salvation,  to  increase 
the  sum  of  human  happiness,  that  little  or  that  mwch 
we  are  bound  to  do ;  and  we  shall  do  it,  if  we  love 
him,  and  possess  his  spirit  of  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence. Whetlier  we  have  ten  talents  or  one  only, 
what  we  do  possess  we  should  put  to  use  ;  and  its  use 
should  be  such,  as  to  render  it  subservient  to  the  end, 
for  which  it  was  given.  All  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  our  minds,  as  far  as  we  have  opportunity,  we  should 
cultivate  and  employ,  in  the  investigation  and  defence 
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of  truth,  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  in  the  promo- 
tion of  happiness.  All  the  health  and  strength  given 
us,  as  far  as  our  agency  is  available,  we  should  pre- 
serve and  employ,  as  occasions  calls,  for  purposes  of 
utility  and  benevolence.  The  wealth  bestowed  upon 
Us,  or  acquired  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  oor  labor 
and  industry,  we  should  consider  as  '*  lent,  not  given  f 
intrusted  to  us  as  stewards  of  the  Lord,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed by  us,  according  to  his  will,  in  doing  good. 

"No  man  liveth  to  himself"  As  seltishness  is  sin; 
BO  indolence  is  sin  also  ;  or  rather  it  is  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  selfishnesa  Not  to  employ  our  talents  is  to 
abuse  them.  Not  to  do  what  we  ought,  is  no  less  a 
dereliction  from  the  path  of  duty,  than  doing  what  we 
ought  not.  The  condemnation  of  the  unfaithful  ser- 
vant proceeded  not  from  the  charge  of  having  wasted 
his  Lord's  goods ;  but  from  that  of  having  concealed 
his  talent,  and  suffered  it  to  lie  useless.  A  state  of 
unprofitableness,  therefore,  we  are  authorized  to  con- 
sider as  a  state  of  guilt  and  condemnation. 

IL  I  proceed  to  consider  the  peculiar  claims  of  the 
direction  before  us,  to  the  immediate  attention  and 
practical  regard  of  the  young.  Youth  has  been  well 
denominated  the  seed  time  of  lite.  In  youth  charac- 
ter is  generally  formed  for  time  and  for  eternity.  At 
least,  the  foundation  of  character  is  then  laid,  on  which 
the  superstructure,  whenever  and  however  raised, 
must  rest  for  support ;  and  the  beauty  and  excellency 
of  the  latter  will  depend,  in  no  small  degree,  on  the 
proportion  and  strength  of  the  former.  Youth  is  the 
season  of  keen  sensibility  and  quick  discernment,  of 
vivid  association  and  deep  and  lasting  impression.  It 
^is,  therefore,  the  proper  season  for  disciplining  the 
lind  and  pnrif)ing  the  heart ;  for  estabUshing  princi- 
ples and  forming  habits ;  for  cultivating,  directing  and 
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applying  to  the  purposes  of  usefulness  antl  benevo- 
lence, whatever  of  talents  each  individual  possesses, 
and  is  required  to  *■  occupy,"  till  called  to  his  last  ac- 
count 

Those  who  are  advanced  in  life,  generally  pursue, 
to  the  end,  the  course  which  they  had  shaped  in  their 
youth.  Their  habits  are  so  established,  as  seldom  to 
admit  of  change.  Gtenerally,  indeed,  after  a  certain 
period,  these  habits  become  as  firmly  established  *^as 
the  everlasting  hills,"  as  unchangeable  as  the  skin  of 
the  Ethiopean  or  tlie  spots  of  the  leopard.  Therefore, 
although  the  obligation  to  be  useful  is  never  cancelled, 
while  life  and  the  active  powers  of  life  last ;  yet  in  the 
aged,  if  the  principle  of  good  has  not  already  been  es- 
tablished in  tJiem,  and  the  work  of  benevolence  al- 
ready begun  by  them,  there  can  be  but  little  hope  of 
producing  reformation,  and  but  little  expectation  of 
being  able  to  enforce  upon  them  a  practical  regard  to 
the  requisition  before  us.  Our  exhortations  to  active 
benevolence  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  reach  their 
hearts;  so  as  to  change  the  whole  cast  of  their  inclina- 
tions and  the  whole  current  of  their  hves ;  so  as  to 
brijig  them  back  to  the  service  of  God,  and  render 
them  useful  and  happy  in  doing  good. 

But  concerning  the  young,  whose  sympathies  have 
not  yet  been  exhausted  on  imaginary  evils  and  ideal 
sude rings,  nor  choked  by  selfish  passions  and  vain  pur- 
suits, tljere  are  better  hopes.  While  the  relations  in 
life  are  comparatively  few  and  simple,  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  commence  a  course  of  Ule,  in  conformi- 
ty with  their  requirements.  This,  therefore,  is  the 
time  to  estabhsh  those  principles,  cherish  those  senti- 
meats,  and  form  those  habits,  which  alone  can  pro- 
duce a  useful  and  happy  Ufe,  seciue  the  end  for  which 
we  should  Uve,  qualify  us  for  the  enjoyment  and  com- 
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nranicatioti  of  that  felidtjr  whidi  iows  fh>m  ^bt  fonn- 
tttn  of  holineas^  which  is  ineiiiaustible  and  et^msL 
Bat,  when  the  relations  of  life  are  multiplied  by  new 
domestic  connections,  by  enlarged  social  interooatm» 
and  by  dvil,  professional  and  political  engagementSi 
by  the  pursuits  of  wealth  or  ambition,  by  absorbing 
cares  or  flattering  honors  or  intoxicating  pleasoiesi 
thelie  is  little  time  or  inclination  left,  to  settle  princi- 
ples and  lay  the  foundation  for  character.  The  sea* 
son  is  past  The  opportunity  is  lost  The  Ciaae  is 
well-nigfa  hopeless. 

But  undeniably  true  and  highly  important  as  thesie 
positions  are,  widi  reference  to  all  who  are  yetm  tiidr 
youth,  they  possess  peculiar  force,  in  application  to 
ymmg  men.  The  other  sex  are  more  excluded  fit>m 
the  world,  and  less  exposed  to  the  temptations  and 
corrupting  influence  of  public  business  and  political 
intrigue,  of  everything,  indeed,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  benumb  the  sensibilities  and  exhaust  the  sympa^ 
thies  of  the  soul ;  to  sear  the  conscience  and  harden 
the  heart ;  to  produce  that  moral  lethaigy,  which  an 
ini^)fired  apostle  describes  as  a  state  ''past  feeling." 
When,  therefore,  we  bring  the  message  of  our  Lord, 
"Occupy  till  I  come,"  we  deliver  it  with  peculiar 
hope  to  the  young ;  and  with  peculiar  soUcitude,  ming- 
led with  hope,  to  yoimg  men.  To  them  we  say,  not 
only,  "  Occupy  till  your  Master  comes,"  but  begin  to 
"occupy"  without  delay.  C^oitunity  lost  cannot  be 
recaUed.    Now  is  the  accepted  time. 

nt.  I  proceed,  as  was  proposed,  to  apply  the  ex- 
hortation in  the  text  more  directly  to  those  young 
men  in  particultt^  who  enjoy  the  prwikges  of^  liberal 
-educMion  ;  or  who  by  puUic  education  or  private  read- 
ing and  study^  have  obtateed  extensive  knowledge, 
«id  a  thotWKgh  dndphse  ^«r  their  mental  ff^fwan. 
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Such,  sorel)^,  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject. 
For  among  the  means  of  usefiilness  in  the  world, 
which  qualify  a  man  for  extended  influence,  none  arc 
more  available  than  mental  endowments,  native  genius 
cultivated,  intellect  disciplined  and  enlarged,  knowl- 
edge incorporated  with  the  soul  and  by  the  process  of 
assimilation  rendered  a  constituent  part  of  the  mind. 
This  limited  apphcation  of  the  exhortation,  therefore, 
is  pecuharly  interesting  and  important ;  not  because 
men,  thus  educated,  are  placed  under  obligations  to 
virtue,  stronger  than  those  which  rest  upon  others. 
For,  as  we  obser^'cd  before,  all  in  this  respect  stand 
on  equal  ground,  and  are  equally  bound,  to  use  what- 
ever of  talents  they  posseSvS,  for  purposes  of  utiht}^  and 
benevolence*  But,  as  the  effects  of  their  movements 
will  be  greater,  and  the  consequences  of  their  actions 
more  extensive,  on  account  of  their  elevated  educa- 
tion, it  becomes  a  question  of  deeper  interest  to  them 
and  to  the  world,  what  course  they  shall  pursue ; 
whether  they  shall  pervert  and  abuse  their  multiplied 
talents,  or  continue  to  cultivate  them,  and  to  conse- 
crate them  to  the  service  of  their  country;  their  fellow- 
men  and  their  God. 

Knowledge  is  power.  Education  is  influence.  In 
proportion,  therefore,  to  the  enlargement  of  men's 
knowledge,  and  the  elevation  of  their  education,  will 
ordinarily  be  the  extent  of  their  power  and  influence. 
Of  course,  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  power  and 
influence  are  enlarged,  the  question  becomes  more 
and  more  interesting  and  important,  whether  tJiey 
will  be  exerted  to  promote  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
human  happiness,  or  to  disseminate  the  principles  of 
licentiousness  and  impiety,  and  thus  entail  misery  on 
mankind ;  whether  they  are  to  animate  and  move  a 
Tnlly  or  a  Catiline,  a  Wilberforce  or  a  Byron,  a  How- 
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aid  or  a  Buonaparte ;  whether,  in  their  continued  de- 
velopment and  progress,  thej  are  to  bless  or  curse 
the  world ;  whether  they  are  to  resemble  the  benig- 
nant and  salutary  influences  of  the  sun,  which,  as  he 
moves  on,  in  his  gentle  yet  rapid  course,  gives  life  and 
light  to  all  beneath  his  genial  rays;  or  be  like  the 
blighting  influence  of  some  baleful  star,  some  erratic 
comet,  which,  as  it  proceeds  in  its  unmeasured  course, 
excites  in  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  terror  and 
dismay,  ^^  portending  death  in  every  palace  and  every 
cottage,  o'er  which  it  sweeps,  and  shaking  from  its 
horrid  hair  pestilence  and  war." 

This  view  of  the  subject  imposes  on  young  men,  of 
liberal  education  and  cultivated  minds,  the  duty  of 
progressive  improvement,  of  continuing  their  literary 
pursuits  and  scientific  investigations,  after  they  have 
completed  their  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  have 
left  the  academic  halls.  The  principal  object  of  a  libe- 
ral education  is  often  greatly  misapprehended.  It  is 
not  so  much  to  finish  the  business  of  study  and  ac- 
quisition, and  make  learned  men,  at  once ;  as  to 
teach  the  art  of  learning,  to  show  the  pupil  what  to 
study,  and  how  to  study,  that  he  may  become  learned, 
and  be  able  to  render  his  learning,  as  fast  as  he  obtains 
it,  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  life.  It  is  not  so 
much,  to  acquire  a  stock  of  knowledge  during  the 
season  of  pupilage,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  memory,  and 
exhibited  for  self-gratification  and  vulgar  astonish- 
ment ;  as  it  is,  to  incorporate  what  is  acquired  with  the 
mind  itself,  and  cause  it,  like  the  nutriment  of  a  vege- 
table, to  assimilate  itself  to  the  mind,  which  it  thus 
nourishes,  and  expands,  and  invigorates.  It  is  to  dis- 
cipline and  train  the  intellectual  powers,  so  that  we 
may  readily  acquire,  firmly  hold,  and  easily  communi- 
cate knowledge.    It  is,  if  I  may  adopt  a  simile,  taken 
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from  the  pursuits  of  mechanical  hfe,  it  is  to  acquire 
the  use  of  our  tools,  rather  than  to  accumulate  materi- 
als, and  lay  them  by,  for  future  use  ;  it  is  to  obtain  the 
mechanical  skill,  while  we  are  left  to  procure  the 
necessary  materials  and  purchase  the  stock  to  be  em* 
ployed,  as  occasion  calls  for  their  use.  It  is,  as  it  has 
been  well  expressed,  to  gain  "  a  philosophic  spirit  and 
the  art  of  philosophizing,^*  rather  than  to  accumulate 
a  mass  of  philosophical  facts,  or  to  become  contented 
with  a  few  assumed  and  abstract  philosophical  princi- 
ples. 

A  liberal  education,  therefore,  so  far  from  authoriz- 
ing a  young  man  to  be  indolent  and  negligent  m  his 
studies,  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  the  prescribed  aca- 
demic course,  really  imposes  on  him  new  obligations, 
and  holds  out  before  him  stronger  inducements,  to 
continued  application  and  persevering  research.  His 
education  is  a  talent  and  it  must  not  be  hidden.  But 
as  it  furnishes  him  with  facilities  for  improvement  and 
means  of  usefulness,  it  calls  for  effort  and  demands 
corresponding  results. 

This  view  of  the  subject^  I  may  add,  will  aid  edu- 
cated young  men  in  choosing  a  profession,  in  fixing 
on  the  kind  of  employment  and  the  course  of  life 
which  they  ought  to  pursue.  A  judicious  decision  of 
this  question  is  of  the  utmost  importance ;  and  yet  the 
decision  is  often  hastily  and  carelessly  made,  under 
the  influence  of  narrow  views  and  mere  selfish  con- 
sidemtions;  or  the  cjuestion  is  left  undecided,  till  the 
energies  of  the  mind  are  wasted  on  indefinite  pur- 
poses and  ill-directed  efforts.  The  simple  and  only 
practical  question,  on  this  subject,  is  a  question  of 
utility  and  adaptation.  You  have  only  to  aslc,  "  Where 
shall  I  be  most  useful ;  or,  for  what  are  my  talents 
best  adapted  ?*'  -  ^*  ^ii.:<  .u  i' 
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I  know,  you  may  persuade  yoiurseli^  that  yoiir  own 
happiness  should  be  the  prominent  and  ultimate  ob* 
ject  of  pursuit ;  and  this  anticipated  happiness  you 
may  place  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  in  the  attain- 
ment of  honor  and  distinction,  or  in  whatever  seems 
calculated  to  gratify  your  ruling  passion.  But  I  know, 
too,  (for  the  Scriptures  so  teach,  and  experience  and 
observation  confirm  and  illustrate  the  trutibi,)  that  such 
a  course  of  reasoning  and  such  a  method  of  deciding 
the  question,  will  often  lead  to  fatal  error,  and  not  un- 
frequently  end  in  disappointment  and  wretchedness. 
The  simple  and  only  question  of  practical  importance 
on  this  subject,  to  be  decided  by  a  young  man, 
who  has  finished  his  preparatory  studies  for  profes* 
sional  pursuits,  is,  as  I  said,  a  question  of  utility  and 
adaptation.  Nor  will  this,  in  the  ultimate  results,  dif- 
fer essentially  from  the  inquiry  after  happiness;  when 
this  inquiry  is  conducted  upon  liberal  principles,  and 
under  the  direction  of  comprehensive  and  enlightened 
viewa  For  usefulness,  properly  understood,  is  duty ; 
and  duty,  faithfully  performed,  is  happiness.  "The 
ways  of  wisdom  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace." 

The  young  man,  then,  who  has  passed  through  a 
liberal  and  well  conducted  course  of  education ;  and 
who  wishes  correctly,  and  in  view  of  the  high  relations 
which  he  sustains,  and  the  solemn  responsibilities 
which  rest  upon  him,  to  determine  what  course  he 
ought  to  pursue  in  hfe,  may  decide,  and  if  he  would 
answer  the  great  end  of  his  being,  and  prepare  for  his 
high  destination,  he  must  decide  upon  this  broad  prin- 
ciple of  utility  and  adaptation.  To  ascertain  the  will 
of  God  and  learn  his  duty,  he  must  consider  what  are 
the  wants  of  society,  the  claims  of  humanity,  the  calls 
of  benevolence,  and  his  own  pecutiar  qualificationa 
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for  particular  pursuits ;  what  is  his  ability  aiid  what , 
the  adaptedness  of  his  talents,  to  supply  one  rather  thaa  j 
another  of  these  wants,  to  meet  one  rather  than  an- 
other of  these  claims,  to  answer  one  rather  than  an- 
other of  these  calls.  He  must  ask,  what  needs  to  be  i 
devised  by  the  mind  enlightened  by  literature,  and  J 
how  far  he  is  able  and  called  by  the  voice  of  Provi- 
dence, to  devise  it ;  and  what  needs  to  be  done  by  the 
hand  nerved  and  directed  by  science^  and  how  far  he 
is  qualilied  and  called  to  do  it  ?  And  all  this  he  must 
consider,  uninfluenced  by  pride  and  ambition  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  an  indolent  and  atiected  modesty 
on  the  other ;  with  a  single  view  to  the  greatest 
utihty  and  the  highest  good ;  with  a  burning  desire 
to  give  the  most  rapid  movements  to  the  cause  of 
civil  hberty,  holy  enterprise,  and  human  happiness. 
He  must  ask,  and  be  wiUing  to  follow  wherever  the 
answer  may  lead  him ;  he  must  ask,  in  what  particu- 
lar sphere  of  usefulness  he  may  find  the  most  ready, 
ample,  permanent,  and  efficient  employment^  for 
whatever  of  talents  he  possesses ;  and  how  he  may 
most  unreservedly  obey  tlie  command  of  iiis  Lord: 
**  Occupy  tiU  1  come." 

IV»  I  remark  again,  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  give  a  peculiar  interest  to  tlie 
application  of  this  subject  to  young  men  of  liberal  edu- 
cation. Time  has  been,  when  hterature  and  science 
were  confined  to  **  tiie  schools  and  the  cloister.''  Learn- 
ing knew  not  how  to  walk  abroad,  and  seldom  had 
courage  to  make  the  attempt*  Havmg  been  nursed 
in  darkness,  she  could  not  endure,  at  once,  the  clear 
light  of  day.  Having  been  deprived  of  the  means  of 
experiment  and  observation,  and  thus  separated  from 
common  sense,  she  could  not  hold  up  her  head,  as 
she  came  forth  and  stood  by  the  side  of  uneducated 
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wisdom  and  untaught,  practical  skill  And  eyen 
where  her  researches  were  connected  with  the  highest 
practical  results,  she  rarely  had  courage  to  exhibit 
them  to  the  world,  and  show  their  application  to  the 
arts  of  life.  If,  indeed,  she  did  occasionally  appear 
on  the  public  stage,  with  the  choicest  fruits  of  her 
scholastic  labor,  ignorance  scowled  upon  her,  ridicule 
hissed  at  her,  or  superstition  kindled  for  her  the  fire  of 
persecution,  and  led  her  to  the  stake. 

But  times  have  changed.  The  present  is  an  age  of 
Uberality,  giving  an  encouragement  to  research,  and 
amply  rewarding  every  successful  efibrt  of  geniua 
Even  the  boldest  speculations  and  the  wildest  projects 
have  nothing  to  fear,  but  simple  failure.  Persecution 
has  ceased ;  and  ridicule  has  so  often  received  a  severe 
rebuke  from  the  unexpected  results  of  ardent  enter- 
prise, that  she  has  learned  to  wait  for  the  experimen- 
tal test  of  untried  theories  and  unfinished  schemes  of 
improvement.  Nor  is  there  now,  as  formerly,  any 
danger  of  losing  the  benefit  of  invention.  Every  pro- 
gressive step  in  science  is  firmly  held,  and  becomes  a 
permanent  advance  in  the  cause.  There  is  now  no 
retrograde  motion  in  the  field  of  science.  The  march 
is  onward ;  and,  from  permanent  causes  now  in  ope- 
ration, it  would  seem,  must  still  be  onward. 

The  discovery  of  magnetism  and  the  application  of 
the  polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle,  in  forming  the  mar- 
iner's compass,  has  opened  an  intercourse  among  the 
learned  of  all  nations,  which  oceans  cannot  interrupt ; 
and  established  a  universal  republic  of  letters,  which 
war  and  revolution  cannot  overthrow. 

The  art  of  printing,  too,  another  invention  of  modem 
times,  is  difiiising  the  light  of  science  so  extensively, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  steam  power  spreading  it  abroad 
so  rapidly,  that  the  ravages  of  Groths  and  Vandals 
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will  never  again  overtake  it  in  its  flight,  nor  check  its  i 
onward  course.     It  has  already  multipled  t!ie  records 
of  literature  and  science;    till  "the  world  is  full  of 
books,"  constituting  one  vast  library,  which  Omar  can- 
not burn. 

The  age  in  which  we  Uve,  is  likewise  distinguished 
as  an  age  of  action,  enterprise  and  benevolence*  Time 
has  been,  when  philosophy  was  a  mere  speculative 
art,  pursued  only  for  purposes  of  self-indulgence,  and 
the  gratification  of  pride  and  vain  curiosity.  But  it , 
has  now  become  a  system  of  practical  principles,  cul- 
tivated and  cherished  for  its  beneficial  influence  on 
the  arts  of  life,  and  the  cause  of  good  morals  and  pure 
religion.  Once  all  science  was  '* occult;'^  and  was 
sought  chiefly  for  t!ie  sake  of  its  mysteries ;  but  now 
it  is  esteemed,  only  so  far  as  it  is  unveiled  to  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  rendered  subservient  to  the  conveniences 
of  life,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Alchemy  has 
given  way  to  Chemistry ;  and  Astronomy,  with  its 
enlightening  influences  and  guiding  power,  has  taken 
the  place  of  Astrology.  The  latter  of  these  changes, 
aided  by  the  mariner's  compass,  has  whitened  every 
ocean  with  the  canvass  of  all  civilized  nations;  and 
the  former  lias  covered  wdth  steam-boats  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  every  continent.  Both  have  thus  furnished 
facihties  for  intercourse  among  nations,  and  given 
wings  to  commerce  ;  and  thus  both  are  now  scattering 
light  and  comfort  and  peace  and  joy  through  the  world 
These,  however,  are  only  particular  instances  of  the 
general  and  wide-spread  influences  of  the  sciences, 
through  the  medium  of  the  arts,  and  in  their  bearing 
on  the  progress  of  society  and  human  happiness. 

The  age  is,  indeed,  an  age  of  action,  of  benevolent 
action;  of  enterprise,  of  pious  enterprise;  an  age  of 
m^issionary  zeal  and  united  efibrt  to  propagate  the 
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tniths  of  Inspiratioii,  and  send  the  Bible,  with  all  its 
blessings,  to  every  nation  and  every  tribe  and  every 
family  on  earth.  It  is  an  age,  in  which  science  and 
benevolence,  literature  and  religion  have  become  so 
trnit^d,  as  mutually  to  aid  each  other,  and  send  their 
united  blessings  to  all  mankind  In  the  language  of 
another,  I  may  add :  ''  Religion  has  become  insepara* 
bly  linked  with  science,  as  the  medium,  by  which  she 
will  pervade  all  countries,  and  attain  to  the  remotest 
recesses  of  the  globe ;  every  new  truth  discovered, 
is  a  step  gained  for  Christianizing  the  world ;  and 
every  art  and  every  accommodation,  that  ministers  to 
convenience  in  this  life,  may  be  turned  into  an  instru- 
ment for  furthering  the  interests  of  another."  It  is  an 
age,  therefore,  in  which  liberally  educated  young  men 
can  do  much,  and  in  which  they  are  called  to  do 
much,  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
promote  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  men.  Nor  are 
these  privileges  and  obligations  of  doing  good,  con- 
fined, as  some  seem  to  imagine,  to  a  particular  sphere 
of  action  and  a  particular  mode  of  operation.  In  the 
different  professions  and  various  employments  of  life, 
learning  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  cause  of  mo- 
rality and  religion ;  of  human  felicity  and  the  glory  of 
God.  And  in  proportion  as  a  man's  mind  is  culti- 
vated and  enlarged,  will  ordinarily  be  his  power  of 
usefulness  and  his  susceptibility  of  happiness.  In 
such  an  age,  therefore,  the  direction :  "  Occupy  till  I 
come,"  may  be  applied  to  all  educated,  and  especially 
to  all  liberally  educated  young  men,  in  whatever  pro- 
fession or  employment  they  are  engaged,  with  pecu- 
liar force  and  appropriateness.  For  in  such  an  age, 
none,  thus  qualified  to  act,  can  be  excused  for  inac- 
tion. There  is  room  for  ail,  a  call  for  all,  encourage- 
ment for  all,  to  move  in  some  appropriate  sphere  of 
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usefulness,  to  cultivate  and  employ  their  talents,  to  J 
**  occupy  till  tlieir  Master  comes''  and  takes  them  from  I 
their  labor  to  their  everlasting  reward,  * 

V.  I  remark,  once  more,  that  the  moral  of  the  pam- 
ble  of  the  talents,  as  concentrated  in  the  direction  of  ■ 
our  text,  acquires  a  peculiar  interest,  when  apphedto  ' 
young  men,  hberally  educated  under  niuii  imtitiitions 
and  in  snth  circimhstames  as  chmmierize  our  highly  far 
vared  countnf  In  no  country  is  the  human  mind  left 
so  completely  free  and  unrestrained,  in  its  researches 
after  truth.  Under  most  of  the  European  governments, 
direct  restraints  are  imposed  on  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
on  tlie  liberty  of  speech,  and,  of  course,  indirectly,  on 
the  liberty  of  thought.  Under  all  of  them — even  those 
which  seem  to  admit  the  most  unrestrained  inquiry,  \ 
and  the  most  open  communication  of  the  results  of 
inquiry — there  is,  in  truth,  much  actual  restraint,  aris- 
ing from  long  estabhshed  prejudices  and  the  indirect 
influence  of  old  and  nearly  obsolete  institutions ;  from 
distinctions  of  rank,  from  hereditary  titles  of  honor, 
and  entailments  of  real  estate.  The  influence  of  these 
rehcs  of  the  Feudal  system  is  still  extensively  felt,  in 
fomiing  character ;  and  it  is  felt  as  soon  as  the  youth- 
ful mind  is  susceptible  of  ennobling  or  debasing  feel- 
ings. It  is  felt  by  the  little  boy,  as  he  enters  the  pri- 
mary school ;  and  it  follows  him  through  all  the  stages 
of  his  education,  till  he  reaches  the  stature  of  a  man, 
and  mingles  in  tlie  scenes  of  active  life  ;  withering  tiie 
hopes  of  enterprise,  and  blighting  the  fairest  buds  of 
genius ;  fostering  pride  and  indolence,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  restraining  the  ardor  of  pursuit,  and 
often  leading  to  utter  despair  and  inaction. 

But  in  tills  country,  and  especially  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  I  may  add  in  this  country  alone,  the  hu- 
man mind  springs  up  without  restraint ;  stands  erect, 
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as  it  grows ;  and  grows  free,  as  the  air  we  breathe. 
Here,  it  rises,  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  our  own  lofty 
pines ;  and  shoots  forth  its  branches,  with  all  the  vigor 
and  hardihood  of  our  own  sturdy  oaks.  Here,  then,  if 
anywhere,  we  may  hope  to  see  it  reach  a  state  of  ma- 
turity. Here,  then,  those  who  have  received  a  liberal 
^ucation,  are  placed  under  peculiar  obUgations,  even 
after  they  have  left  the  lecture  room  and  the  Academic 
hall,  still  to  cultivate  their  talents,  still  to  pursue  their 
studies  and  raise  a  superstructure  of  learning,  corre- 
sponding with  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  foundation, 
laid  during  the  course  of  their  education.  Yes,  they 
are  under  obligations,  which  press  on  the  minds  of  the 
educated  young  men  of  no  other  country ;  obligations 
to  continue  the  work  of  disciplining  their  minds  and 
enlarging  their  sphere  of  knowledge ;  and  thus,  while 
they  are  all  along  applying  their  acquisitions  to  practi- 
cal purposes,  to  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  work  of 
general  improvement 

In  this  country,  too,  young  men  of  education  enjoy 
no  ordinary  facilities  for  making  this  progressive  im- 
provement It  is  true,  we  have  no  overgrown  Uterary 
institutions,  with  richly  endowed  scholarships;  nor 
any  of  that  royal  and  princely  patronage  of  learning, 
of  which,  under  monarchical  governments,  so  much  is 
made,  as  an  encouragement  to  literary  leisure ;  but 
which  too  often  leads  to  literary  indolence  and  dissi- 
pation. We  have,  however,  the  facilities  afforded  by 
access  to  the  richest  fields  of  literature  and  science, 
free  from  the  dangers  and  restraints,  imposed  in  other 
countries  and  under  less  favorable  forms  of  govern- 
ment 

It  is  true,  our  country  is  young ;  and,  of  course,  her 
Uterature  necessarily  partakes  of  the  immaturity,  inci- 
dent to  youth.    But,  in  some  respects,  we  possess  ad- 
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vantages  equal  or  superior  to  those  enjoyed  in  older 
countries.  For,  besides  the  accumulated  results  of 
more  than  two  centuries  of  free  inquiry  and  industri- 
ous research  and  observation  in  this  new  world,  by 
our  fathers,  we  have  access,  direct  access  through  the 
medium  of  a  common  language,  to  all  the  treasures 
of  learning,  concentrated  in  the  land  from  which  our 
fathers  came.  Already,  indeed,  it  begins  to  be  seen, 
that  our  educated  men,  in  some  departments  of  learn- 
ing, especially  in  the  learned  professions  and  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  sciences  to  the  arts,  are  as- 
suming a  respectable  standing  among  those  of  older 
countries,  whose  learning  is  of  such  a  character  as  to 
bless  mankind.  Already  it  has  been  well  said,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  classical  story  of  little  lulus,  running  by 
the  side  of  his  father,  that  American  literature  is 
steadily  and  rapidly  advancing  along  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  though  "not  yet  with  equal  steps." 
We  may  add,  however,  continuing  the  classical  al- 
lusion, that,  if  properly  encouraged,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected soon  to  outstrip  its  parent ;  since  it  carries  no 
oppressive  burthen  on  its  shoulders. 

To  all  these  considerations,  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  immediate  and  urgent  call,  in  this  country,  for  a 
practical  appUcation  of  all  the  acquisitions  made  in 
Uterature  and  science,  furnishes  a  strong  inducement 
for  educated  young  men  to  persevere  in  the  work  of 
self-education.  It  is  not  here,  as  in  some  countries,  a 
question  of  birth  and  patronage,  who  shall  occupy  the 
post  of  honor,  of  influence,  of  distinguished  usefulness. 
Rut  here  the  path  of  distinction  and  glory,  distinction 
connected  with  benevolence,  glory  springing  from 
active  and  useful  employment,  is  open,  and  equally 
open,  to  alL  Here,  then,  if  anywhere  in  the  world, 
the  direction,  "  Occupy  till  I  come,"  addressed  to  edu- 
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cated  young  men,  possesses  peculiar  point  and  force. 
For  here  the  character  of  our  social,  religious  and 
civil  institutions^  with  all  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  their  origin,  come  in,  with  all  the  previously  named 
considerations,  to  give  interest  and  directness  to  the  ap- 
plication. Here,  then,  every  young  man  of  enlarged 
and  disciplined  mind,  is  urged  by  the  purest  and  most 
exalted  motives,  to  improve  his  talents,  and  consecrate 
them  to  the  service  of  his  Grod,  his  country,  and  the 
world  Let  such,  therefore,  and  let  us  all,  my  breth- 
ren, hear  and  regard  the  kind  and  authoritative  direc- 
tion of  our  Lord  and  final  Judge :  "  Occupy  till  I  come." 
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EPHESrANS  VI.  4, 

Te  FATHEfiJt,  PROVOKE  KOT   TOrR   CUfl-DBKN   TO   WRATH;   BL'T   BRIXO   THEM  UP 
m   lUE   NUBTUKE   AND    ADMONITION    OY   THE    LO!lJ>. 

Among  the  various  theories  of  morals,  which  have 
been  proposed  and  pubhshed  to  the  world,  and  which 
generally  lead  to  the  same  practical  results,  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  most  simple  and  the  most  easily  iOus- 
trated  and  comprehended,  which  makes  the  will  of 
God  at  once  the  rule  of  action  and  the  foundation  of 
moral  obligation.  So  far  as  obhgation  is  concerned, 
the  theory  may  be  thus  stated:  All  duty  gmws  out  of 
some  relation ;  and  all  relations,  which  give  rise  to 
duties,  arc  constituted  by  a  direct  act  of  our  Creator, 
who  made  us  wkcU  we  are,  and  placed  us  where  we 
are  ;  or  they  are  formed  by  man,  in  obedience  to  a  di- 
vine  command,  or  at  least,  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  vriil.  Hence,  in  order  to  illustrate  a  duty  en* 
joined  in  the  Scriptures ;  or  to  discover  the  will  of  God 
where  no  distinct  precept  is  given  in  the  Bible,  we 
have  only  to  analyze  the  relation,  out  of  which  the  du- 

The  Argument  in  ihi*  discourse  constituted  ilie  substance  of  a  Xe^tare  preri- 
Aj  dcltTcred  before  ttie  Amencan  Institute  of  Education.  But  being  reir-wed  and 
rewritten,  it  was  deliyered  m  iu  preaeut  form  before  ihe  twenty-fixth  Congresa  of  U10 
United  Btatei,  in  the  Spring  of  1840. 
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ty  grows,  aiid  contemplate  it  in  its  various  aspects  and 
bearings. 

Now,  of  all  the  relations,  whether  natural  or  insti- 
tuted, which  exist  among  men,  none  is  more  impor- 
tant to  human  happiness,  or  more  fruitful  in  respousi- 
biUties  and  prerogatives,  than  tliat  wliich  parents  and 
children  bear  to  each  othen  From  it  flow  all  tlie  du- 
ties connected  ^vith  education,  and  all  the  rights,  in- 
cident to  those  duties.  In  consequence  of  this  relation, 
it  becomes  the  dot)''  of  parents,  to  '*  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;''  and 
to  them,  as  a  farther  consequence  of  the  same  relation, 
belong  all  the  rights,  necessary  to  a  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful discharge  of  this  duty.  Both  the  obhgation 
and  the  power  may,  indeed,  be  transferred  temporarily, 
partially  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  parents,  en- 
tirely, to  guardians  and  instructors.  But  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  can  be  renounced  or  cancelled, 
while  the  relation  itself^  whether  natural  or  assumed, 
remahis.  They  always  follow  the  relation,  wherever 
it  is  found,  in  all  its  changes  and  modifications ;  and 
just  as  far  and  as  long  as  the  relation  is  modified  or 
transferred,  by  providential  changes,  by  civil  authority, 
by  voluntary  assumption,  or  by  mutual  compact,  they 
are  changed  with  it,  and  become  the  duties  and  pre- 
rogatives of  those,  to  whom  the  transfer  of  the  relation 
is  made.  Hence  the  whole  course  and  business  of 
education,  from  infancy  to  childhood,  irom  cliildliood 
to  youth,  and  from  youth  to  manliood,  by  whomsoever 

Econductedj  should  be  conducted  on  the  prmciples  of 
the  parental  relation. 
The  direction  of  the  apostle,  in  our  text,  therefore, 
may  be  applied  to  guardians  and  instructors,  to  trus- 
tees of  schools,  and  legislators,  as  well  as  to  parents, 
so  far  as  children  and  youth  are  committed  to  their 
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carCj  and  placed  under  their  protection  and  supervi- 
sion ;  f^nd  it  may  be  applied  to  them,  both  as  it  re- 
gards the  involved  duties  and  the  incidental  righta 
They  are  bound  to  do,  and  have  authority  to  do,  for 
their  wards  and  pupils,  and  those  who  are  in  any  de- 
gree committed  to  their  care,  what  a  parent  should  do 
in  the  same  circumstances.  They  are  required  ''  not 
to  provoke  them  to  wrath,  but  to  bring  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  f  to  treat  them, 
and  see  that  they  are  treated  by  others,  not  as  sentient 
and  mortal  creatures  merely ;  but  as  rational  moral, 
and  immortal  beings;  to  endeavor,  so  far  as  the  trust 
is  delegated  to  them,  and  so  far  as  they  have  assumed 
the  responsibility,  to  train  them  for  active  and  useful 
employment  in  this  life,  and  for  blessedness  in  the 
world  to  come  ;  to  educate  them  in  accordance  with 
their  nature  and  destination,  and  thus  fit  them  to  ac- 
complish, in  the  best  manner,  the  great  purpose  and 
end  of  their  being. 

The  text  viewed  in  this  hght,  and  contemplated 
with  this  extended  interpretation,  very  naturally  brings 
before  us  the  subject  of  Mohal  Education;  a  subject, 
as  we  shall  discover  in  the  sequel  of  the  discourse,  of 
deep  uiterest  and  great  practical  importance  to  the 
rising  generation  and  to  our  countT}%  And  though 
some  things  may  be  said  which  might,  under  other 
circumstances,  seem  a  little  too  secular  in  their  char- 
acter and  bearing  for  a  religious  discourse;  I  hope 
they  may  be  thought  not  unsuitable  for  me  to  say,  as 
a  parent  and  for  many  years  a  professional  teacher ; 
and  not  unappropriate  to  be  addressed  to  parents  and 
legislators,  on  whose  counsels  and  influence  the  edu- 
cation and  character  of  the  youth  of  our  country,  and 
the  character  and  future  condition  of  the  country  it- 
self may  very  much  depend. 
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Eduratiofif  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
term,  denotes  the  whole  training  of  the  physicalj  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers  of  man.  It  includes  every 
influence  which  is  exerted,  and  every  circumstance 
which  has  a  bearing,  in  the  formation  of  character ; 
everything  which  serves  to  awaken  and  control  the 
original  susceptibilities  of  human  nature ;  to  develop, 
exercise,  and  mature  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
soul  and  body.  In  the  language  of  philosophical  po- 
etry (a  little  modified  and  extended)  I  add,  ''tis  educa- 
tion  forms  the  maih'  The  best  system  of  education, 
therefore,  is  that  wliich  so  disciplines  all  the  powers, 
and  trains  all  the  faculties  of  the  child  or  youth,  as 
best  to  fit  him  for  duty  and  for  happiness ;  as  most 
thoroughly  to  qualify  him  for  the  station  to  which  he 
is  destined,  and  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  move ; 
as  to  enable  him  most  efliciently  to  act  his  part,  and 
most  perfectly  to  answer  the  great  design  of  his  exist- 
ence in  time  and  in  eternity* 

Were  it  my  object  to  speak  of  the  subject  at  large,  I 
should  follow  the  ordinary  division  of  phymal^  intel' 
krttml  and  moral  education.  Physical  education,  I 
should  say,  in  its  highest  perfection,  is  that  system  of 
diet,  exercise  and  regimen,  by  which  health,  strengtJi 
and  activity  are  best  secured;  the  powers  of  the  body 
so  developed  and  trained,  as  to  produce  symmetry  of 
form  and  harmony  and  energ}^  of  action  ;  and  thus  to 
render  all  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  physical  sys- 
tem subservient  to  the  higher  and  more  enduring 
faculties  of  the  man. 

Litellectual  education,  I  should  add,  does  not  con- 
sist, as  some  seem  to  suppose,  merely  or  principally  hi 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  But  it  is  such  a  disci- 
plining of  the  mind  as  prepares  it  for  the  acquisition, 
retention  and  communication,  as  well  as  practical  ap- 
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plication  of  knowledge;  such  a  training  of  the  inteM 
lectual  facultieSj  as  gives  vigor,  proportion  and  t*yni-j 
metry  to  the  wliole  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  I 
formation  of  such  habits  of  association,  as  bringH  tliej 
attention  under  the  control  of  the  will,  gives  acutene?*a 
and  accuracy  to  the  powers  of  investigation,  anrl  i>ro* 
duces,  at  once,  a  ready  and  retentive  memory,  in  am* 
nection  with  a  lively  fancy  and  a  rich  imagination.       ' 
So   far   as   education   involves   the   acquisition   of 
knowledge,  its  utility  is  principally  incidental  or  |)n»H- , 
pective.     It  is  not  so  much  the  business  of  tbc  teaclirr 
to  crowd  the  mind  of  his  pupil  with  facts  aiul  instil ' 
■       into  it  his  own  principles  and  deductions,  as  i1   is  to 
teach  him  the  art  of  observation,  classification  and  ar- 
rangement for  practical  use ;  to  direct  the  iur|uiriiig 
mind  in  its  researches  after  truth  and  knowledge  ;  in 
the  often  quoted  and  trite,  but  highly  signiftc^ant  hni* 
guage  of  poetry,   "to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot" 

'*  There  is,'*  says  Dr.  Brown,  '*  a  pkHoxfqihmU  npirii^ 
which  is  far  more  valuable,  than  any  limited  acquire- 
ments of  philosophy;  and  the  cultivation  of  which, 
therefore,  is  the  most  precious  advantage,  that  can  b0 
derived  from  the  lassons  and  studies  of  many  acadei» 
ic  yearsi''  In  accordance  with  this  remark^  jji  the 
noted  figurative  observation  of  Locke,  thai  **inf«]r 
man  should  know  tlje  length  of  \m  line  f  or,  with- 
out a  figure,  should  learn  to  limit  hi5  inqtiihffpi  by  thu 
extent  of  his  faculti^  and  confine  them  to  tite  prap«?r 
field  of  observation. 

Indeed  it  19  leas  the  obfect  ofedneatioii  to  nraketl 
curiosity,  than  to  <lireet  Ha  eoiiiae  and  raatrain  Hn  wil4 
and  impetuooii  flighla  The  pMAction  of  inteUeetifiil 
education,  by  no  meann  iJepeiiili  on  the  eafafiieM  of 
research,  or  on  the  ^Mirtitf  of  knowledfe  aetuaJljr  m^ 
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quired.  A  man  may  have  read  much,  and  may  re- 
member all  that  he  has  read,  and  yet  be  scarcely  distin- 
guished from  an  idiot  He  may  still  be  destitute  of 
eomman  sense  and  practical  skiU ;  and  his  confused 
learning  and  misapplied  knowledge  may  render  him  a 
mere  pedant  or  buffoon.  It  has  been  well  said  by 
Dugald  Stewart,  tliat  "the  most  essential  object  of  ed- 
ucation i&^Jirst,  to  cultivate  all  the  various  principles  of 
our  nature,  both  speculative  and  active,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  bring  tliem  to  the  greatest  perfection  of  which 
they  are  susceptible ;  and  secondly^  to  watch  over  the 
impressions  and  associations  of  early  Ufe,  and  thus  se- 
cure the  mind  against  the  influence  of  prevailing  er» 
rors ;  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  engage  its  preposses* 
sions  on  the  side  of  truth/' 

The  period  of  pupilage  to  the  scholar,  is  hke  the  time 
of  apprenticesliip  to  the  mechanic ;  and  the  object  of 
the  one  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  other* 
It  is  not  the  busuiess  of  the  mechanic,  during  his  ap- 
prenticeship, to  accumulate  a  stock  of  lumber ;  but  to  I 
exercise  his  muscles  and  acquire  the  use  of  his  tooK  I 
So  it  is  not  the  principal  object  of  the  scholar,  during  | 
his  pupilage,  to  lay  up  a  stock  of  uitellectiial  lumberJ 
a  mass  of  speculative  and  useless  knowledge  ;  but  to  - 
learn  the  art  of  study,  to  ascertain  the  powers  of  his 
mind  and  acquire  skill  in  employing  them ;  or,  to  con- 
tinue the  figure,  it  is  to  obtain  the  use  of  his  intellect^ 
ual  tools,  and  give  vigor  and  activity  to  his  intellect^ 
ual  muscles. 

A  well  disciplined  mind,  in  the  course  of  its  discip- 
line, does  mdeed  often  make  rich  acquisition  of  knowU 
edge.  But  it  is  knowledge  classified,  arranged,  m^ 
corporated  with  the  intellectual  powers  and  rendc 
a  constituent  part  of  tlie  mind  itself  It  is  not  held  bj 
mere  accidental  and  arbitrary  association,  as  a  thing" 
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of  memoTy  alone ;  the  borrowed  sentiments  of  other : 
minds.  It  becomes  his  own.  It  is  appropriated 
Like  the  food,  which  nourishes  the  body,  it  is  digested 
and  diffused  through  the  whole  intellectual  system, 
sustaining  and  invigorating  every  part ;  or,  like  the 
elements  of  nature,  which  go  to  support  and  increase 
a  luxuriant  vegetable,  it  becomes  assimilated  to  the 
mind  itself,  conformed  to  its  habits  of  association,  and 
incorporated  with  its  powers ;  causing  it  to  expand, 
and  giving  it  enlargement,  strength  and  vigor. 

Were  it,  as  I  said  before,  the  object  of  this  discourse 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  education  in  general,  I  should 
hero  speak  of  the  comparative  influence  of  native 
genius  and  well  directed  industry,  in  producing  intel- 
lectual greatness,  I  should  admit  an  original  difie- 
rence  of  intellectual  capacity  among  men ;  equal,  per- 
haps, to  the  difibrence  in  their  physical  organization. 
I  should  accede  to  phrenologists  one  grand  point  in 
their  system,  that  there  is  a  relation  of  the  one  to  the 
other,  of  the  mind  to  the  body ;  especially,  so  far  as  it 
regards  the  size  and  form  and  healtliy  state  of  the  great 
organ  of  perception  and  thought  and  feeling*  I  should 
hence  aUow  the  impossibility,  by  any  system  of  edu* 
cation  or  combination  of  circumstances,  of  bringing 
all  minds  to  a  common  standard  And  yet  I  should 
conteed,  (and  contend  most  strenuously,  because  I 
consider  the  point  of  vital  importance,)  that  the  actual 
difference  in  the  intellectual  characters  of  men,  with  a 
few  extraordinary  exceptions,  depends  principally  on 
education.  I  should  strenuously  maintain,  that  in- 
dustry and  perseverence,  under  judicious  guidance, 
will  generally  reach  a  point,  in  the  scale  of  usefulness 
and  happiness,  which  uncultivated  talents,  however 
splendid,  can  never  approach.  For  genius,  undisci- 
plined  and   uncontrolled,  is  like  a  brilliant  meteor, 
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which  with  a  dazzling  light  flits  across  yoiir  path  and 
in  a  moment  disappears,  rather  bewildering  than  aid- 
ing to  direct  your  steps.  But  a  comiiion  mind,  the 
mind  of  ordmary  capacity,  properly  disciplined,  and 
improved  by  persevering  and  judicious  study,  resem- 
bles the  polar  star,  wliich,  though  it  may  seem  to  shine 
but  feebly,  still  slieds  a  steady  light,  and  becomes  an 
imerruig  guide  to  the  benighted  traveller. 

But  our  present  business  is  with  moral  education ; 
moral  education-^  in  its  connection  with  intellectual; 
and  especially  in  its  bearhigs  on  personal  happiness 
and  the  great  interests  of  society. 

Man  is  a  moral  being,  possessing  a  moral  nature; 
capable  of  feeling  moral  obligation,  capable  of  discern- 
ing moral  relations,  and  of  discharging  moral  duties, 
capable  of  understanding  and  obeying  law ;  sustain- 
ing the  relation  of  absolute  dependence  on  God,  and 
capable  of  loving  him  and  obeying  his  will ;  sustain- 
ing various  reciprocal  and  mutual  relations  to  his  fel- 
low men,  and  capable  of  loving  them  and  promoting 
their  happiness. 

Now,  this  capacity  renders  children  and  youth  sua 
ceptibic  of  moral  education ;  and  this  education  con- 
sists essentially  in  cultivating  their  moral  powers  and 
susceptibilities,  whether  in  the  school  or  the  family, 
by  instruction  or  by  self-discipUne ;  and  thus  render- 
ing them,  what,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  they  are 
capable  of  becoming,  virtuous  and  happy ;  '*  adorers 
of  God  and  benefactors  of  mankind*" 

Among  the  moral  powers  of  man,  indeed,  the  es- 
sential moral  power,  to  which  all  others  are  subordi- 
nate and  subsidiary,  and  without  which  all  others 
would  be  perfectly  inefficient,  is  Camcience  ;  or  that  ca- 
pacity, by  which  we  are  enabled,  instinctively  and 
stantaneously,  to  feel  approbation  of  what  we  view  bs^ 
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Tutnous  and  right,  and  disapprobation  of  what  we 
account  as  vicious  or  wrong.  Or,  to  give  a  definition 
more  precise  and  exclusive,  it  is  a  susceptibility  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  as  our  actions  agree  or  disagree  with 
our  views  of  duty ;  with  the  standard  of  moral  obliga- 
tion and  the  rules  of  moral  conduct,  whidi  we  have 
udopted* 

Whatever,  therefore,  has  a  tendency  to  increase  or 
diminish  this  original  susceptibility,  must  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  moral  education,  and  the  formation 
of  moral  character.  For,  like  every  other  original  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature,  this  maybe  cherished,  purified 
and  strengthened ;  and  all  this  must  be  done  to  con- 
stitute what  the  Scriptures  denominate,  ''  a  good  con- 
science." Or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  neglected, 
perverted  and  even  stupified,  or  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  ^^  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron  f  and  then  it  t>e- 
comes  ^an  evil  conscience;"  useless,  or  worse  Umn 
UMleas,  for  the  purposes  of  forming  character  and  reg- 
ulating conduct;  failing  to  perform  its  appropriate 
office,  as  prompter  and  reprover ;  silent,  wlu;n  its  voii:i) 
should  be  heard  like  ^^  seven  thundi;rs;"  or  sfHtakifig 
so  feebly  and  equivocally,  as  only  to  fmK:k  and  iUawivth 

A  good  moral  education,  then,  must  provide;  for  th^ 
direct  culture  of  the  conscience,  by  caliiiig  it  <?arly 
into  exercise  and  giving  it  fre^juent  opfKirfMnities  Ui 
act ;  as  well  as  by  guarding  it,  in  Um  iiatUUt  iiUU% 
a^iainstthe  rade  attacksof  temptation^  and  ai/JiriK  it 
in  the  execution  of  its  iacipi/;nt  AiwrniptM. 

Hei«  two  opposite  mwlakfs  #/f  f jcir#;ots  and  tir$u'Ju',fH 
frequently  occur.  In  some  plarm  of  «#Jcii'.ati//ri,  arbp 
trary  command  and  abftolote  Hutlumty  \$tiU9U0%  \Ui% 
invariable  safastitale  for  tli^  d^^jni^mn  #/f  iU9$tt^'4^4U%%^ 
diiectiBg  every  action,  eontr^^Ag  ^ery  ^t9i^tt§mii, 
and  leaving  no  o|iportnnil|r  fer  tJMr  eoMckne^  ^  tim 
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child  or  pupil  to  be  consulted  or  exercised.  And  thus 
the  faculty  itself  is  never,  or  but  very  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. It  becomes  feeble  and  sickly ;  if,  indeed,  it 
has  life  and  vigor  enough  to  act  at  all,  and  form  any* 
thing  like  positive  and  independent  character. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conscience  of  a 
tender  child,  or  an  inexperienced  youth,  is  trusted  too 
soon,  or  too  far;  left  to  act  and  contend,  without  aid  or 
advice ;  exposed  single-handed,  to  the  rudest  and  most 
violent  attacks  of  the  tempter.  Hence  it  is  often  over- 
come and  led  captive,  before  it  has  gathered  strength 
by  exercise  and  discipline,  to  meet  its  numerous  ene- 
mies, as  they  proceed  from  a  corrupt  heart  within,  or 
a  wicked  world  without. 

Thus  in  education,  as  in  everything  else  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  have  our  ultraism  and  our  anti-ultraism. 
The  true  course  here,  as  in  most  other  cases,  unques- 
tionably is  the  middle  course:  ^^ Medio  tutissimus 
ibis."  If  you  would  secure  to  the  child  or  the  youth, 
you  are  educating,  "a  good  conscience,"  avoid  the 
two  extremes  of  entire  control  and  unlimited  expo- 
sure to  temptation.  Both  are  generally  fatal  to  virtu- 
ous, manly  and  independent  character.  So  far  as  ed- 
ucation can  give  direct  assistance  to  conscience,  it 
must  be  done  by  securing  its  early  development,  and 
affording  it  opportunity  for  full  exercise  and  steady 
action ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  watching  over  its 
movements,  throwing  hght  upon  its  path,  aiding  it  by 
advice,  strengthening  its  decisions  by  authority,  and 
ever3rwhere  guarding  it,  as  far  as  possible,  agaihst  the 
sudden  and  insidious  attacks  of  temptation. 

Closely  connected  with  conscience,  in  constituting 
man  a  moral  agent,  is  Reason;  which  if  not  in  itself  a 
moral  power,  is  nevertheless  indispensable  to  moral 
agency  and  just  accountability.    Beason  is  that  power 
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of  the  mind,  by  which  we  discover  relations;  either  at 
once,  by  a  single  comparison ;  or  by  deduction,  or  a 
succession  of  comparisons;  and  the  result  in  both 
cases  is  the  same,  a  judgment,  a  conviction  of  truth, 
either  certain  or  probable. 

Now,  as  a  moral  power,  or  as  connected  with  the 
great  moral  power,  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, reason  discovers  and  leads  us  to  feel  moral  re* 
lations ;  and  thus  becomes  subservient  to  conscience, 
and  even  necessary  to  its  salutary  operations.  In 
moral  education,  therefore,  the  one  must  be  culti- 
vated in  connection  with  the  other.  For,  if  a  man 
reasons  wrong,  and  forms  erroneous  opinions  on  mor- 
al subjects,  his  conscience,  following  his  judgment, 
will  fidl  to  guide  him  in  the  path  of  virtue ;  nor  will 
it  reprove  him  in  opposition  to  his  perverted  judg- 
ment, even  for  the  grossest  iniquity.  Thus  the  bloody 
penecutor  drags  his  innocent  victim  to  the  stake,  and 
applies  to  him  the  faggot  and  the  torch,  with  as  little 
compunction  of  conscience,  as  the  faithful  magistmte 
feels,  when  he  pronounces  the  rightisous  m\ii^i%\vA%  of 
the  law,  on  the  murderer  of  his  father  or  this  SH^twfnt 
aS  his  country. 

Indeed,  where  our  opinions  are  com;ct,  our  judfc 
ment  sound,  the  ap[m>ving  or  conderrinirig  mmU'jwAt 
of  conscience  will  harmonize  with  the  (Uutimotm  iA' 
Heaven.  But  where  our  ofinionn  are  wtinuumn^  or 
our  judgment  perverted  by  pamrm  and  fpn^judU'^,  our 
feelings  of  approbation  or  disappr^^jflttimi  will  follow 
these  erroneous  opinions  and  this  perv^frt^  ltu\n$$$^M ; 
and  nmy  come  at  last,  as  in  the  cas#^  ##f  tWil  tit  Vmnnn, 
to  be  directly  at  variance  with  th^  will  /#f  UttA.  it^$s'jt 
men  may  persuade  tfaMtMelres,  litsd  tA^ry  m^  AiH$t% 
God  senrioe;  while  lik«  ttiat  hk^ffdy  pttftmnnisn  m$  Urn 
way  to  Damaarntj  tbef  mm  opfMmi;  \m  ^M$m(f  m$4i 
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breathing  out  threatemngs  and  vengeance  agamst  his 
people. 

In  forming  rales  for  moral  education,  therefore,  we 
should  never  foi^t,  that  while  moral  sensibility  or 
conscience  is  to  be  carefully  cherished  and  cultivated ; 
reason  must  likewise  be  trained  and  exercised  in  con- 
nection with  it,  or  it  will  dwell  in  darkness;  and  its 
movements  will  be  uncertain  and  inefficient,  giving 
neither  purity  nor  stability  to  character.  We  should 
never  forget,  that  the  appropriate  office  of  conscience 
is  not  tiiat  of  an  instractor,  but  that  of  a  prompter  or 
reprover ;  that  it  was  not  designed  to  discover  truth ; 
that  it  cannot  of  itself  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong ;  that  it  acts  only  in  accordance  with  moral 
judgment,  wiUi  preconceived  opinions^  widi  rules  of 
action  already  settled  in  the  mind.  We  should  re- 
member, tiiat  conscience  witiiout  reason  is  blind ;  that 
its  monitions,  while  under  the  influence  of  erroneous 
opinions  and  a  perverted'  judgment,  are  coincident 
with  the  dictates  of  a  perverse  and  unsubdued  will, 
producing  nothing  but  obstinacy  and  rebellion  against 
just  authority ;  indeed,  that  the  very  conscientiousness 
of  an  ignorant  man  often  counteracts  the  best  natural 
sympathies,  hardens  his  heart  and  renders  him  a  worse 
member  of  society.  And  remembering  this,  we  should 
hever  forget  the  practical  lesson,  which  it  teaches  on 
the  subject  of  moral  education ;  nor  fail  to  encourage 
the  youth,  and  even  the  child,  to  think  and  reason  for 
himself;  to  investigate  trath  and  to  form  deliberate 
and  independent  opinions,  on  all  practical  subj/^cts. 

I  know  a  different  course,  in  tiiese  days  of  double 
fdtraimij  has  been  recommended.  It  has  been  said,  that 
children  are  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  but  instracted,  di- 
rected, commanded ;  (bey  are  to  be  taught  to  believe, 
because  ifou  affiinn,  and  act  because  ycm  make  (iie  re- 
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qiiiflitioiL  The  whole  system  of  edncatioii,  bo  far  as 
it  regards  moral  sentiment  and  moral  conduct,  mart, 
according  to  this  theory,  rest  on  authority,  be  main- 
tained by  coercion,  and  result  in  blind  submission. 
The  very  idea  of  fumiriiing  evidence  to  produce  faith 
or  secure  obedience  is  ridiculed,  as  savoring  of  weak- 
ness and  effeminacy;  as  a  departure  from  the  good 
old  stem  way  of  education ;  as  the  frait  of  modern  de- 
generacy and  rash  innovation ;  as  at  once  exhibiting 
and  fostering  a  spirit  of  radicalism,  insubordination 
and  licentiousness.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  the- 
ory, espedaUy  as  it  is  served  up  in  some  recent  peri- 
odical pubUcations,  is  itself  ultraism  of  the  worst  kind, 
and  carried  to  the  greatest  extreme.  It  must  have 
originated  with  those  who  are  given  to  hypothesis; 
who  have  more  theory  than  practical  knowledge ;  to 
whom  Providence  has  never  committed  the  care  of 
children,  nor  awakened  in  their  bosoms  the  sympa- 
thies which  belong  only  to  parents,  and  flourish  only 
■round  the  family  altar. 

Now,  while  I  admit  that  there  is  an  extreme  of  weak 
indulgence  in  education;  and  that  the  tendency  in 
this  country,  for  the  last  half-<;entury,  has  been  toward 
tiiat  extreme,  J.  am  obliged  to  contend  that  the  doc- 
trines recently  advocated,  and  to  which  I  have  just  al- 
luded, lead  to  a  worse  extreme,  involve  a  grosser  ab- 
surdity, and  would,  if  generally  adopted,  produce  more 
pernicious  consequences,  than  the  most  extravagant 
innovations  of  the  wildest  visionary  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  self-govemment  While  I  would  encour- 
age obedience,  even  impbeit  obedience,  I  enter  my 
protest  against  the  doctrine  of  pojuwe  obedience. 
Obedience  truly  we  must  have,  obedience  to  authority ; 
but  let  it  be  adiee  obedience  to  rightfid  authwity. 
WUle  too,  I  would  advocate  the  canae  of  fiulfa,  if  you 
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please,  mgiMeit  ftitfa,  I  must  contend  for  a  rational 
ftith,  in  opposition  to  blind  credulity ;  for  a  faith  rest- 
ing on  conviction,  supported  by  evidence,  and  "  work* 
ing  by  love." 

Against  the  theory  of  education  which  rejects  all  ap- 
peals to  reason  and  conscience,  sjrmpathy  and  affec- 
tion ;  which  demands  passive  obedience,  implicit  con- 
fidence,  unconditional  submission,  I  again  and  forever 
enter  my  protest  If  you  would  educate  children  and 
youth  to  be  men,  moral  men,  men  of  moral  courage 
and  high  moral  chamcter ;  to  act  for  themselves,  and 
to  act  from  principle,  you  must  encourage  them  to 
think  and  judge,  as  well  as  to  feel  and  act ;  you  must 
appeal  to  reason,  strive  to  awaken  conscience,  and  aid 
them  in  forming  habits  of  reflection,  thorough  inves- 
tigation and  firmness  of  purpose.  You  must  not  ap- 
peal to  the  rod,  to  physical  force  and  coercive  measures, 
even  in  training  the  earhest  childhood,  much  less  in 
controlling  the  wayward  propensities  of  youth,  till  you 
have  exhausted  the  resources  of  moral  power.  Where 
this,  after  thorough  trial,  fails ;  where  the  understand- 
ing has  already  become  darkened  and  the  eye  of  rea- 
son blinded,  through  the  influence  of  passion  and 
prejudice  and  vice ;  or  where  the  will  has  usurped  the 
place  of  conscience,  and  the  child  become  obstinately 
disobedient ;  where  all  appeals  to  the  reason  and  the 
conscience  have  proved  unavailing,  resort  must  be  had 
to  the  rod ;  appeal  must  be  made  to  fear  and  terror,  to 
pains  and  penalties. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the  divine 
government  Here  the  inspired  direction  of  the  wise 
man  comes  in  and  apphes  with  full  force :  ^^  Chasten 
thy  son  while  there  is  hope ;  and  let  not  thy  soul  spare 
for  his  crying."  In  cases  of  obstinacy  and  perverse- 
ness,   all  reasoning  and  persuasion  are  vain.     Here 
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stem  authority  must  be  exercised,  and  judicious  pun* 
ishment  inflicted,  till  submission  is  yielded  and  refor- 
mation produced. 

But  in  all  ordinary  cases,  corporal  punishment  is 
unnecessary ;  and,  as  usually  administered,  extremely 
injurious  to  the  temper  and  character  of  the  subject 
Judicious  and  persevering  appeals  to  reason  and  eon*^ 
science  and  aliection,  both  with  children  and  youth, 
are  sulficient  for  all  the  common  purposes  of  govern* 
ment  in  the  family  and  in  the  school.  At  least,  it  is 
always  safe  to  begin  %vith  these.  By  adopting  the 
other  course ;  by  beginning  with  the  exercise  of  stern 
authority,  and  thus  neglecting  to  cultivate  and  call  in- 
to exercise  the  moral  powers  of  children  and  youth, 
you  may,  indeed,  succeed  in  procuring  immediate  and 
temporary  submission,  but  you  fail  of  teaching  them, 
what  they  most  need  to  learn,  self-government.  You 
fail  of  forming  virtuous  and  manly  character;  you 
train  up  a  generation  of  slaves;  you  educate  your 
children  to  become  fit  subjects  for  the  Pope  of  Rome 
or  the  Autocrat  of  Russia ;  you  do  ail  you  can,  to 
^render  them  unfit  for  American  citizens,  Christian 
Jfi'eemen,  denizens  of  heaven. 

Thus  in  every  good  system  of  moral  education^  rea- 
son in  connection  with  conscience  must  be  cultivated, 
exercised,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  left  to  follow  out  its 
own  conclusions,  free  from  the  shackles  of  human  au- 
thority. But  since  reason,  at  best,  is  exceedingly  lim- 
ited in  its  researches,  and  pecuharly  liable  to  error  in 
its  conclusions  ;  since  it  is  chained  down  to  earth,  and 
confined  within  tlie  narrow  bounds  of  the  present  fife ; 
since  its  observations  cannot  reach  other  worlds,  nor 
its  eye  penetrate  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  it  must  be 
aided  by  revelation,  or  it  will  tail  to  enlighten  con- 
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8cienc6y  and  guide  seeurely  in  the  path  of  daty  and  in 
the  way  of  life. 

You  cannot  take  a  single  step  in  the  business  of 
educating  immortal  beings  far  immortal  life,  without 
the  aid  of  that  gospel,  which  ^'  brings  life  and  immortal* 
ity  to  hght"  If  then  you  would  train  your  children  to 
virtue  and  happiness,  you  must  proceed  to  the  work 
with  the  Bible  in  your  hands,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Bible,  or  rather  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  your  hearts; 
and  you  must  so  proceed,  as  to  place  this  blessed  book 
in  the  hands  of  your  pupil,  and  lead  him  to  read 
for  himself,  examine  for  himself)  and  apply  to  him<» 
self  its  subUme  doctrines ;  to  read  with  a  humble  and 
beUeving  heart ;  seeking  to  learn,  that  he  may  do,  the 
will  of  God ;  ready  to  receive,  and  to  receive  without 
gainsaying,  the  sentiments  and  principles,  which  these 
Holy  Oracles  inculcate. 

Any  system  of  education,  which  excludes  the  Holy 
Scriptures  must  fail,  forever  fail,  of  securing  the  great 
objects  of  moral  discipline  and  social  happinesa  I 
wish  I  had  time  to  go  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  in- 
teresting topic.  I  think,  ample  proof  of  this  position 
might  easily  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  paganism  ^ 
and  infidelity ;  from  a  view  of  civil  and  social  institu- 
tions, domestic  economy,  and  individual  and  personal 
character  and  happiness.  Without  the  Bible,  you 
may,  indeed,  sometimes  produce  external  morality, 
mechanical  virtue,  passive  obedience  to  human  au- 
thority ;  but  you  can  never  thus  produce  intrinsic  vir- 
tue, pure  moraUty,  social  security,  civil  Uberty,  per- 
sonal holiness ;  you  can  never  thus  form  a  character, 
adapted  to  the  various  duties  of  time  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  eternity ;  a  benevolent  character  for  the  good  d 
mankind,  a  holy  character  for  the  everlasting  service 
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and  enjoyment  of  a  Holy  God,  a  character  positively 
virtuous,  founded  on  principle,  producing  happiness, 
and  enduring  forever. 

Anotlier  part  of  the  human  constitution,  capable  of 
being  modified  by  education ;  and,  on  account  of  its 
influence  on  moral  character,  requiring  great  care  to 
secure  its  full  development,  and  to  furnish  it  with  due 
restraint  and  proper  regulation,  is  Tmafrination.  With- 
out stopping  here  to  define  tlie  term,  I  may  remark, 
that  all  our  sympathies  and  sensibiHties  depend  very 
much  on  the  vi\idness  of  the  conceptions,  which 
awaken  them,  Ji]  therefore,  action  is  desired ,  and  if  ac- 
tivity is  superinduced  by  feeling,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
more  lively  the  imagination  is,  the  more  powerful  will 
be  the  excited  emotion ;  and,  consequently,  the  more 
prompt  and  vigorous  the  resulting  action.  Hence  the 
cultivation  and  due  regulation  of  the  imagination,  be- 
come highly  important  in  a  system  of  education^ — in- 
dispensable,  indeed,  to  exalted  virtue,  and  to  pure  and 
permanent  felicity.  And  hence  pecuhar  watclifulness 
and  care  are  requisite,  lest  this  power,  in  the  youthful 
mind,  be  suffered,  on  the  one  hand,  to  slumber,  till  sen- 
sibility dies,  and  the  age  of  feeling  is  past ;  or,  on  the 
other,  be  permitted  to  run  wUd,  till  the  awakened  feel- 
ing breaks  forth,  like  a  mountain-torrent,  overpowering 
the  judgment,  and  leading  to  unrestmined  action  and 
the  inconsistent  ravings  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm ;  or, 
what  is  worse  still,  be  allowed  to  rouse  the  synipatliies 
and  play  upon  the  sensibilities,  wliiJe  there  is  no  room 
for  action,  and  of  course  no  active  principle  Ibrmed; 
till  these  susceptibilities  are  completely  exhausted  ;  till 
the  springs  of  moral  action  lose  their  elasticity  and 
power,  and  all  moral  sensibihty  is  eradicated  from  the 
soul;  tiU,  in  the  Imiguage  of  sacred  metaphor,  "the 
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heart  is  hardened/'  "  the  conscience  seared,"  and  the 
man  '*past  feeling.'* 

"  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature/^  says  Bishop  Butler,  and, 
we  may  add,  a  law  exhibiting  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  our  Creator,  *'that  passive  impressions  are 
weakened  by  repetition;  while  active  principles  are 
strengthened  by  exercise/'  Thus  the  emotion  of  pity, 
or  compassion,  is  diminished  by  repeated  scenes  of 
distress ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  principle  of  be- 
nevolent action,  if  kept  in  exercise,  gathers  strength 
by  practice,  at  length  produces  a  confirmed  habit 
of  doing  goodj  and  sometimes  continues  to  operate 
powerfully  and  efficiently,  almost  without  emotion. 
But  if  no  action  follows  the  emotions  of  pity  in  their 
incipieot  state,  and  the  susceptibihty  be  suffered  to 
wear  away  and  spend  itself  in  unavailing  sighs  and 
tears,  without  establishing  any  active  prkiciple  or  form- 
ing any  active  habit,  the  very  foundation  of  this  virtue 
wih  be  torn  away ;  and  the  child  or  youth  thus  dealt 
with,  will  grow  up  to  vice,  hardness  of  heart,  and  pe^ 
haps  deeds  of  cruelty  and  blood 

Hence  the  importance  of  securing  to  the  cause  of 
virtue  the  first  awakened  emotions  of  the  heart,  by 
giving  them  proper  direction,  and  aftbrding  them  op- 
portunity to  settle  mto  principle  and  flow  out  in  ac- 
tion* Hence,  too,  the  danger  of  all  excitement,  which 
does  not  lead  to  action,  or  at  least  to  a  fixed  and  deter- 
mined resolution,  which  partakes  of  the  nature,  and, 
in  a  moral  view,  constitutes  the  essence  of  action. 
Hence,  I  may  add,  tlie  pernicious  consequences  of 
novel-reading  and  theatrical  amusements ;  inasmuch 
as  tliey  rouse  tlie  unagination  and  awaken  the  sensi- 
bilities, often  beyond  the  scenes  of  real  life  ;  and  when 
there  is  no  call  for  action,  nor  scarcely  any  for  form* 
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ing  the  purpose  of  action ;  inasmuch  as  the  sensibili- 
ties of  our  nature  are  thus  exhausted,  the  sympathies 
worn  away,  and  the  very  foundations  of  virtue  re- 
moved, before  any  habit  of  action  is  formed,  or  any 
active  principle  is  superinduced. 

How  many  youth  have  had  their  heads  turned  and 
their  hearts  hardened  by  tliis  process !  How  many 
have  thus  been  thrown  into  an  ideal  world,  and  dis- 
qualified to  live  and  act  and  be  happy  and  useful  in  a 
world  of  realities,  in  our  world  as  it  is !  Oh,  that  pa- 
rents and  legislators  and  instructors,  and  all  who  have 
the  guardian  care  of  children  and  youth,  and  possess  a 
controlling  influence  in  forming  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  the  rising  generation,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
engaged  in  self-education,  would  consider  these  things, 
and  act  with  a  wise  reference  to  this  great  principle  of 
human  nature,  this  mighty  spring  of  human  action, 
this  exhaustless  fountain  of  human  felicity  or  woe. 

I  know  of  no  consideration  of  greater  importancej  in 
its  bearing  on  moral  education,  than  this;  nor  any, 
which  is  more  worthy  of  the  regard  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  Christian.  I  have  not  time,  however,  to  illus* 
trate  and  enforce  it,  in  this  place.  Let  it  simply  be 
observed  here,  that  in  order  at  once  to  develop,  exer- 
cise and  control  the  youthful  imagination,  and  thus 
seciwe  its  influence  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, the  whole  course  of  early  reading  and  observ^a- 
tion  should  be  watched  over  with  parental  solicitude, 
and  directed  with  great  wisdom  and  practical  skill 

To  these  remarks  on  the  culture  and  training  of  the 
conscience,  the  reason,  and  the  imagination,  I  might 
add  particular  observations  on  the  means  of  directing 
and  controUing  the  passions,  appetites  and  various  pro- 
pensities ;  indeed,  ail  the  original  susceptlbilitie8  and 
powers  of  the  human  mind.     They  are  all  capabfe  of 
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being  modified  by  external  circumstances ;  and,  there- 
fore, more  or  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  education. 
But  the  statements  idready  made,  and  the  iUustrations 
already  given,  present  a  view  of  Moral  Education  suf- 
ficiently broad  and  extensive  for  a  single  discourse ; 
and  furnish  abundant  matter  for  practical  application 
and  personal  improvement 

The^rst  practical  observation,  which  this  view  of  the 
subject  suggests  to  my  mind,  is,  that  moral  and  intel- 
lectual education  should  never  be  separated.  Indeed, 
the  connection  is  so  natural  and  intimate,  that  neither 
of  them  can  be  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
without  the  aid  of  the  other.  Virtue  is  always  favora- 
ble to  high  intellectual  attainments,  and  to  deep  and 
persevering  research  after  truth  and  science ;  while  a 
well  cultivated  mind,  with  enlarged  and  correct  views 
of  truth,  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  higher  vu> 
tues,  and  to  all  successful  efibrts  in  the  cause  of  be- 
nevolence and  human  happiness. 

It  is  true,  a  man  may  be  a  good  man,  pious  and  be- 
nevolent, with  but  Uttle  knowledge  and  a  contracted  in- 
tellectual training ;  yet  his  piety  will  be  likely  to  degen- 
erate into  bigotry  or  fanaticism ;  and  his  benevolence 
into  a  sickly  sensibility  or  a  pernicious  UberaUty ;  at 
best,  his  good  influence  must  be  comparatively  lim- 
ited. It  is  true,  likewise,  that  native  genius,  with  the 
facilities  now  furnished  for  literary  and  scientific  ac- 
quisition, though  connected  with  licentiousness  in  sen- 
timent and  practice,  may  sometimes  shoot  forth  its 
branches,  covered  with  the  richest  foliage,  and  produc- 
ing a  luxuriant  growth  of  fruit,  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
and  sweet  to.the  taste.  But  its  leaves  will  soon  wither, 
and  its  fruit  will  always  prove  poisonous,  like  the  ap- 
ples of  Sodom  and  the  grapes  of  Gomorrah.  The  most 
brilliant  talents,  and  the  highest  intellectual  attain- 
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ments,  without  moral  and  religious  principle,  will  only 
enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  possessor  for  mischief  and 
misery;  will  make  him  more  wretched,  and  render 
him  more  injurious  to  the  character  and  happiness  of 
all  whom  his  influence  can  reach.  Let  moral  and  in- 
tellectual education,  then,  never  be  separated.  If  in 
any  case  the  former  must  be  Umited,  let  the  latter  be 
limited  with  it  If  the  latter  be  granted  upon  a  large 
and  liberal  scale,  let  the  former  come  in  for  an  equal 
share  of  interest  and  attention. 

Hence  1  observe,  secondly^  that  in  every  school  and 
literary  institution,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
grade,  provision  should  be  made  for  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction.  I  know,  it  has  been  objected,  that 
in  these  days  of  division  and  party-strife,  such  instruc- 
tion is  hable  to  degenerate  into  mere  dogmatism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  blind  credulity  on  the  other.  Such 
a  result  ought  certainly  to  be  deprecated.  Against  the 
theory  of  education,  calculated  and  designed  to  pro- 
duce it,  I  have  already  entered  my  protest  And  I 
now  add,  against  everything  which  has  the  least  Urn- 
dency  to  such  a  result,  let  provision  be  carefully  rruuh;. 

The  doctrine  of  the  union  of  "  Church  and  >Stat(;," 
odious  as  it  is,  is  not  more  odious,  in  my  apprehf^rihion, 
than  that  which  would  unite  literature  and  learning,  in 
our  schools,  with  any  prescribed  form  of  religion,  f 
w^ould  as  soon  combine  civil  and  ecclesiafttical  au- 
thority in  what  is  called  a  religious  establi/ihrrutnt,  an 
limit  the  advantages  of  learning  and  the  privil#;g/fM  of 
literary  institntions  to  sect  and  party.  In  Ujlh  IheMf 
cases,  there  should  be  no  interference  of  the  ci  vil  jpifwtir 

The  sooner  the  tendency  to  thin  neetHriHumn  of 
schools  in  our  coantry  is  itheckttd  the  YndUfr  lU'ceuily 
it  has  become  a  common  thing  Up  eirtabljAh  mtitinrmn 
fldioob  and  colleges,  under  sectarian  namai;  and  in 
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my  apprehensioii,  this  has  done  more  to  degrade  learn- 
ing and  excite  a  prejudice  against  moral  and  religions 
instruction,  than  everything  else.  It  is  time  to  with- 
hold these  exdusive  and  sectarian  charters.  Let  no 
institution  of  learning  be  incorporated  with  exclusive 
privileges,  and  placed  under  the  exclusive  patronage 
and  control  of  any  particular  sect  or  denomination  of 
religionists.  Let  us  have  a  republic  of  letters,  of  lite* 
rary  as  well  as  civil  institutions.  Let  the  common 
school  and  the  college,  everywhere  in  our  land,  be 
open,  and  equaUy  open,  to  alL  There  let  all  stand  on 
equal  ground ;  and  be  encouraged,  with  candor  and 
reverence,  to  inquire  afler  truth,  free  from  all  ecclesias- 
tical restraint  or  embarrassment.  Let  all,  who  seri- 
ously worship  God,  be  permitted  to  worship  him  in 
the  place  and  in  the  manner,  which  best  harmonizes 
with  their  views  of  trath  and  duty.  Let  there  be  no 
constraint  placed  on  conscience;  nor  any  violence 
offered  to  reason,  or  even  to  innocent  prejudice.  Let 
these  precautions  be  taken,  and  these  rules  observed ; 
and  moral  and  religious  instruction  may  be  freely  and 
fully  imparted,  without  even  the  charge  of  sectarian 
influence ;  without  complaint,  except  from  those  who 
are  opposed  to  all  moral  and  religious  instruction; 
"  who  love  darkness  and  rejoice  in  iniquity,"  who  are 
enemies  to  virtue,  to  their  country  and  its  institutions, 
to  mankind  and  their  improvement,  to  God  and  his 
holy  law. 

A  third  obvious  remark,  suggested  by  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  this  subject  is,  that  the  Bible  ought  to 
be  used  in  all  our  schools,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  either  as  a  reading  book  or  a  classic ;  either  to 
be  studied  in  the  original  languages,  or  to  be  read  and 
expounded  in  our  vernacular  tongue. 

A  fourth  practical  observation,  equally  obvious  and 
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important  is,  that  a  good  moral  character  and  correct 
moral  sentimeiits  are  indispensable  qualifications  in  a 
teacher  of  children  and  youth ;  qualifications,  for  the 
want  of  which  no  intellectual  qualities  or  Uterary  and 
scientific  attainments  can  atone.  But  time  will  not 
permit  me  to  attempt  an  illustration  of  these  and  other 
practical  remarks,  which  naturally  flow  from  this  co- 
pious subject.  Besides,  it  is  my  intention,  on  the  next 
occasion  afforded  me  for  addrejssing  this  assembly,  to 
renew  this  general  subject,  and  speak  more  particular- 
ly of  inteUectiml  education,  and  the  best  mode  of  con- 
ducting it  in  connection  with  the  highest  moral  culture. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  parents^  guardians,  instructors, 
legislators,  and  all  who  have  the  care  and  supervision 
of  the  rising  generation,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
finished  their  pupilage,  and  are  educating  themselves, 
consider  the  importance  of  this  subject,  in  its  bearing 
on  individual  character  and  happiness;  and  on  the 
preservation  of  our  civil  institutions  and  the  welfare  of 
oiu  country. 

To  parents,  guardians  and  teachers  I  may  say  in 
.conclusion,  the  consequences  which  will  flow  from 
rthe  manner  in  which  you  regard  and  treat  this  sub- 
ject, are  of  no  ordinary  character.  The  children  and 
youth,  whom  you  are  educating,  and  over  whose  edu- 
cation you  have  an  influence,  are  moral  and  immortal 
beings.  They  are  forming  characters  for  eternity. 
They  are  susceptible  of  happiness  and  misery,  and 
their  condition  in  time  and  in  eternity  will  depend  on 
j^tiie  cliaracters  whicli  they  form. 

You  live,  too,  in  a  land  of  liberty,  under  free  institu- 

ttions ;  and  the  preservation  of  these  institutions  and 

I  the  continuance  of  fliis  liberty  depend,  under  God,  on 

the  character  of  those  into  whose  hands  you  are  about 

to  commit  them.     What  is  to  be  the  future  condition 


I 
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of  our  beloved  country  ?  How  are  its  free  institutions 
to  be  preserved?  Do  you  answer  by  intellectual  edu- 
cation ;  by  dijffusing  knowledge  through  all  the  ranks 
of  society  ?  This  is  unquestionably  important ;  indis- 
pensable, as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  hereafter,  to  the 
preservation  of  civil  Uberty  and  the  security  of  social 
order.  But  will  this  alone  accomphsh  the  object ;  is 
this  the  grand,  conservative  principle  of  our  govern- 
ment ?  Of  what  avail  is  knowledge  without  virtue, 
intelligence  without  moral  principle,  the  education  of 
the  head  without  connecting  with  it  the  education  of 
the  heart? 

Should  a  system  of  education  prevail  in  our  coun- 
try, leaving  out  the  influence  of  the  Bible,  discarding 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  our  free  institutions 
would  soon  be  swept  away,  and  the  country  itself 
would  be  brought  under  the  desolating  scourge  of  an- 
archy, or  the  iron  hand  of  despotism.  I  dare  not  in- 
dulge the  thought  of  such  an  event,  even  in  imagina- 
tion. I  dare  not  look  forward  upon  a  scene  so  dark 
and  dismal.  I  dare  not  contemplate  in  prospect  the 
recurrence  of  a  French  revolution  on  American  ground. 
I  dare  not  anticipate  the  time,  when  Romanism,  infi- 
delity, licentiousness  and  violence,  with  giant-strides, 
may  traverse  our  country  in  all  its  length  and  breadth ; 
deluging  it  in  blood,  and  sweeping  it  with  the  besom 
of  destruction.  I  would  rather  turn  from  this  dark  side 
of  the  picture,  and,  though  it  may  prove  but  an  optical 
illusion,  view  a  brighter  scene.  I  would  rather  in- 
dulge the  hope,  that  some  mighty  moral  influence, 
under  the  fostering  hand  of  education,  and  through 
the  kind  interposition  of  Providence,  may  come  in 
and  stay  our  downward  course,  sustain  our  tottering 
institutions  and  save  our  country. 
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BiCBITB   ITT   nrSTBUCTION,  AND   HOT    SILTESJ  AVD  KKOWUBDOE,  EATHBS  TBAN 

CHOICE  GOLD. 

Men  are  so  constituted,  that  one  period  of  their  ex- 
istence has  a  direct  bearing  on  their  character  and 
condition,  in  that  which  is  to  succeed ;  and  furnishes 
opportunity,  to  prepare  for  its  duties  and  enjoyments. 
Thus  the  instruction,  and  experience  of  childhood  and 
youth  tend  to  prepare  the  young  for  the  pursuits  of 
manhood.  Thus  too,  the  varied  employments  of  mor- 
tal life,  and  the  discipline  to  which  men  are  here  sub- 
jected by  Divine  Providence,  may  be  considered  as 
means  of  preparation  for  a  future  state,  constituting 
their  education  for  eternity. 

Education,  therefore,  has  with  great  propriety  been 
described  as  "  a  system  of  means  to  develop  the  pow- 
ers and  form  the  character  of  the  pupil,"  for  the  con- 
(fition  and  employment  in  life,  for  which  his  natural 
powers  are  adapted.  Education,  according  to  this 
view  of  it,  includes  all  the  means  used  and  expedi- 
ents adopted,  to  awaken  his  dormant  sensibilities,  to 
strengthen  his  various  capacities,  both  physical  and 

*  Tliif  diieoane  wm  prepaied  and  delivered  at  Washiagton,  im  oonnectJon  with 
tfaapreoediog  lecture.  The  tnbstaoce  of  it,  howerec,  was  sobfeqneatlj  delivered  at 
JftfOfidniee  heCove  "  the  American  Inititiite  of  Edncatioii." 
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mental ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  direct  and  purify 
the  feelings  of  his  heart ;  and  thus  to  form  the  whole 
man,  rendering  him  in  all  respects  what  he  was  de- 
signed to  be ;  fitting  him  for  the  most  energetic  action 
of  which  he  is  capable,  and  the  highest  happiness  of 
which  he  is  susceptible.  Hence  it  has  sometimes 
been  divided  into  three  branches,  in  reference  to  the 
body,  the  mind  and  the  heart ;  and,  according  to  this 
division,  considered  under  the  three  heads  of  Physi- 
cal, Intellectual  and  Moral  Education. 

Having  recently  addressed  you  on  the  last  of  these 
topics,  I  propose  to  speak  to-day  more  particularly  on 
the  subject  of  InteUectiud  Education.  And  to  this  our 
text  very  naturally  leads.  Addressing  his  son,  the 
man  of  inspired  wisdom  says :  "  Receive  my  instruc- 
tion and  not  silver,  and  knowledge  rather  than  choice 
gold."  Indeed,  the  term,  education,  even  without  a 
restraining  epithet,  is  generally  used  in  this  limited 
sense.  Children  are  sent  to  ihe  primary  school  and 
youth  to  higher  seminaries,  principally,  perhaps,  too 
much,  with  a  view  to  their  intellectual  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  place  of  their  education  is  usually  se- 
lected, with  sole  reference  to  the  facilities  furnished  for 
obtaining  knowledge  and  securing  mental  discipline. 

While,  however,  the  general  topic  of  discourse,  thus 
announced,  will  confine  our  inquiries  principally  to 
mental  culture  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  it 
will  be  my  object  to  show  how  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion may  be  pursued,  in  consistency  with  the  claims 
of  the  other  two  co-ordinate  branches,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve health  and  secure  the  highest  moral  improve- 
ment ;  so  as  best  to  secure  "  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,"  in  connection  with  a  pure  heart  and  a  holy  life. 
Indeed,  this  view  of  the  subject  brings  it  within  the 
province  of  the  religious  teacher,  and  renders  it  a  suit- 
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able  subject  for  the  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary.  I 
propose  to  myself,  in  this  discourse  another  limitation. 
I  shall  not  only  confine  my  remarks  principally  to  the 
intellectual  branch  of  education,  to  the  discipline  of 
the  mind  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  con- 
nected with  the  other  branches ;  but  I  intend  to  speak 
especially  of  the  active  part  of  intellectual  educa- 
tion ;  of  the  seeking,  rather  than  the  mere  receiving 
of  knowledge ;  of  the  exercise  of  the  energies  of  tlie 
mind  in  the  pursuit  of  its  appropriate  objects,  by  study 
and  effort ;  rather  than  of  the  imparting  of  knowledge, 
through  the  agency  of  others,  to  the  mind  in  a  pas- 
sive and  indolent  state. 

More  definitely  then,  it  will  be  the  object  of  this 
discourse  to  point  out  and  enforce  the  duties  of  pu- 
lents,  teachera  and  those  who  have  the  supervision  of 
schools  and  literary  institutions,  in  making'provision  for 
the  intellectual  education  of  the  rising  generation ;  to 
prescribe  the  means  and  suggest  the  motives,  by  which 
children  and  youth  may  be,  and  should  be,  induced 
to  apply  themselves  diligently  and  vigorously  to  fire- 
scribed  studies ;  to  ascertain  by  what  methods  they 
may  be  stimulated  to  effort  and  urged  forward  to  the 
highest  intellectual  attainments,  of  which  they  are 
capable,  conastently  with  the  development  of  their 
bodily  powers  and  the  perfection  of  their  moral  na- 
ture. 

The  subject  thus  conindered  can  hardly  fail  to  inter- 
est every  reflecting  mind  and  l>enevolent  tieart.  It 
will  be  found  to  be  a  subject  of  great  practical  im\H$f- 
tanoe,  and  peculiarly  exteimve  in  its  \MiHm^%  on  hu- 
man happiness ;  and,  thereforei  full  of  high  rtttsfpoim- 
bilities^  and  presBuig  its  chama,  with  peculiar  urt^^ucy, 
on  all  to  whom  it  is  npptieab\e. 

What  flien  are  the  means  to  be  used,  and  tbe  mo- 
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tives  to  be  presented,  to  incite  children  and  youth  to 
study  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  energy;  and 
thus  to  secure  to  them  the  highest  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion and  attainments^  consistently  with  the  develop* 
ment  of  their  physical  powers,  and  the  formation  of 
moral  and  Christian  character  ?  Before  a  direct  an- 
swer to  this  inquiry  is  attempted,  a  few  general  pre* 
liminary  remarks  seem  necessary,  to  guard  still  further 
against  misapprehension  of  the  question  and  misap* 
plication  of  the  answer. 

1.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  as  already  intimated, 
that  we  include,  in  the  idea  of  intellectual  education, 
the  discipline  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  Indeed,  a  cultivated  and  well  bal- 
anced mind;  habits  of  attention,  application  and 
self-control,  with  correct  rules  of  investigation  are  of 
more  avail  to  the  great  purposes  of  life,  than  the  la^ 
gest  stock  of  knowledge,  undigested,  without  arrange- 
ment, and  subject  to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  di- 
rection of  erratic  genius  and  undisciplined  talents. 
All  expedients,  therefore,  which  do  not  call  for  the  la- 
tent energies  of  the  mind,  and  give  exercise,  activity 
and  strength  to  its  powers,  are  of  Kttle  value  for  the 
great  purposes  of  education. 

2.  Let  it  be  remembered  likewise,  that  although  we 
limit  the  topics  of  this  discourse  to  intellectual  educa* 
tion,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  branches  of  education, 
which  are  purely  physical  or  moral ;  yet,  as  likewise 
intimated  before,  we  do  not  intend  to  disregard  the 
mutual  relation  which  subsists  among  them;  nor  for- 
get the  bearing  which  the  method  of  promoting  the 
one,  under  consideration,  may  have  on  the  other  twa 
In  forming  a  system  of  education,  therefore,  a  prere* 
quisite  should  be,  to  admit  no  provisions,  nor  resort  to 
any  expedients,  however  productive  of  study  and  in- 
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tellechial  impTovenient ;  if  they  are  inconsistent  with 
pure  moral  principle  and  elevated  moral  character,  or 
pemicions  in  their  influence  on  bodily  health  and 
physical  energy. 

3*  Let  it  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  view 
which  we  propose  to  take  of  intellectual  edncation, 
not  only  embraces  mental  discipline ;  but  it  has  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  symmetry  of  the  mind ;  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  harmonious  development  of  all  its  facul- 
ties ;  a  proportionate  attention  to  the  various  branches 
of  knowledge  and  tlie  ditierent  kinds  of  study,  calcu- 
lated to  produce  tliis  development  and  secure  this 
symmetry.  It  will  be  one  object  of  the  discourse, 
therefore,  to  show,  that  every  measure  proposed  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  to  study,  should  be  tried  by 
its  tendency  to  form  the  whole  mind,  and  give  it  a 
complete  finish,  a  perfect  symmetry. 

4.  Let  it  be  remembered,  finally,  that,  while  we  at- 
;mpt  to  test  the  various  plans  proposed  and  motives 
iggested,  in  order  to  produce  study,  and  incite  to  in- 
dustry in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  we  intend  to 
place  great  stress  on  the  particular  direction  which  is 
given  to  this  industn^,  and  the  specific  \iews  with 
which  the  acquisitions  are  made.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  showy  and  a  sohd  education  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. Study  for  a  temporar}'  purpose,  and  that  wh  ich 
is  pursued  for  permanent  effect,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, are  very  different  employments,  and  lead  to 
very  different  results.  The  one  produces  intellectual 
giants,  the  other  mere  dwarfs  in  literature  and  nrienco. 

All  expedients,  therefore,  which  prorhu'e  mere  tem* 
porary  and  fitful  excitement,  without  bearing  nteadily 
on  the  mind,  and  producing  unilbrm  and  piTHPverinjj 
effort;  which  lead  to  litemr)' quackery ;  which  Mallnfy 
the  student  with  the  semblance,  without  tbe  rcaH»v»  "^ 
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knowledge ;  which  cause  the  pupil  to  make  all  his 
efforts  for  the  purpose  of  display  before  his  instructor 
and  fellow  students ;  and  to  exhaust  all  his  energies,  in 
putting  on  the  appearance  of  scholarship,  instead  of 
storing  his  mind  with  durable  knowledge,  and  train- 
ing it  for  future  and  permanent  acquisitions ;  all  such 
expedients  should  be  discarded,  at  once  and  forever. 
No  measures  should  be  employed,  to  stimulate  to 
study,  but  those  which  will  prompt  to  the  pursuit  of 
real,  substantial,  enduring  knowledge ;  such  knowl- 
edge as  is  associated  in  the  mind  on  general  princi- 
ples, incorporated  with  the  mind  itself,  and  made  a 
constituent  part  of  the  intellectual  structure,  instead 
of  that  light  and  superficial  knowledge,  which  floats 
on  the  very  surface  of  the  mind,  or  hangs  upon  the 
very  tip  of  tiie  tongue ;  knowledge,  sought  for  the  reci- 
tation-room alone,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  being 
laid  up  in  the  "  store-house  of  the  mind"  for  future  use. 
Too  many  of  these  degrading  expedients  have  been 
recently  employed,  both  in  our  primary  schools  and 
higher  seminaries ;  producing  in  children  and  youth, 
an  insatiable  appetite  for  novelty,  an  unconquerable 
love  of  change.  Too  much  of  this  superficial  knowl- 
edge has  often  been  poured  out,  like  water,  upon  the 
public  mind ;  and  so  far  occupied  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  community,  as  nearly  to  prevent  all  thor- 
ough research  and  deep  investigation.  Too  much  of 
this  quackery  in  education,  this  literary  empiricism 
has  found  its  way  into  our  country ;  perhaps,  by  a  per- 
version of  the  very  genius  of  our  free  institutions,  pro- 
ducing a  sickly  literature,  and  endangering  the  very 
foundations  of  these  institutions  themselves.  Let  the 
appropriate  remedy,  then,  be  speedily  appUed ;  let  all 
such  temporary  expedients  give  place  to  those  which 
furnish  higher  and  better  motives  to  efifor^  and  pn>- 
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diice  more  persevering  industry,  and  untiring  appliea' 
lion  to  study* 

This  suggestion  brings  us  back  again  to  the  ques^. 
tioiij  involving  the  principal  subject  of  tins  discourse : 
What  means  will  best  call  forth  and  discipline  the  ac- 
tive powers  of  the  young  inind;  form,  strengthen  and 
beautify  the  intellectj  and  furnish  it  with  knowledge,^ 
endurhig  and  worth  possessing?  and  what  will  ac- 
complish all  tills,  with  the  least  encroachment  on  the 
province  of  moral  and  physical  education?  Or,  in 
other  words,  what  measures  should  be  employed,  and 
what  motives  presented  to  the  mmds  of  childien  and 
youth,  to  incite  them  to  effort,  and  hiduce  them  to 
study  the  best  things  in  the  best  manner;  to  make  the 
highest  intellectual  attahiments  which  can  be  made, 
consistently  with  tlie  most  perfect  development  of  their 
physical  energies,  and  the  formation  of  the  highest 
moral  and  Christian  character? 

I  In  answer  to  this  general  inquiry^  I  remark,  that 
motives  drawn  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  expedients 
calculated  to  awaken  and  cherish  the  7nor(d  seme, 
and  to  excite  these  motives,  should  unquestionably  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  place»  in  every  system  of  education. 
As  soon  as  the  little  child  is  capable  of  feehng  the 
force  of  moral  obligation,  he  should  be  taught,  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  improve  tlie  powers  which  God  has  given 
him,  to  occupy  the  time  allotted  him,  and  to  cuhivate 
the  talents  committed  to  his  trust.  Indeed,  this  consid- 
eration should  be  urged  upon  Mm,  in  every  stage  of  his 
pupilage.  1  may  add,  it  should  be  cherished  by  us  all, 
through  life  ;  and  become  an  incentive  to  self-cduca- 
tion  lor  eternit}^,  for  heaven. 

By  resorting  to  such  means  and  appealmg  to  such 
motives,  in  order  to  stimulate  to  study,  we  may  in- 
directly promote  the  objects  of  moral  education,  as  well 
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as  those  which  are  peculiarly  intetteetuaL  For  the 
very  exercise  of  moral  principle  and  the  cherishing  of 
religious  motives,  though  for  a  different  purpose,  can- 
not fail  to  elevate  and  establish  moral  and  leligixMU 
character. 

To  the  adoption  of  expedients  of  this  character,  how^ 
ever,  it  may  be  said  by  way  of  objectioB,  that  motives 
of  duty  cannot  be  excited,  till  children  feel  their  rela- 
tion to  God,  and  their  accountabiUty  to  Him  whose 
will  lays  the  foundation  of  all  moral  obligation.  We 
answer,  that  the  relation  may  be  felt,  as  soon  as  its  in- 
fluence is  needed ;  as  soon  as  the  capacity  for  inteUeo- 
tual  improvement  begins  to  be  developed.  For  rea- 
son and  conscience  are  coincident  powers,  and  con- 
temporaneous in  their  origin. 

It  may  be  objected  further,  that  many,  even  among 
those  who  are  early  taught  to  know  God,  still  do  not 
acknowledge  him  as  God,  do  not  reverence  his  au- 
thority nor  regard  his  wilL  The  fact,  must,  indeed, 
be  admitted ;  and  it  is  greatiy  to  be  lamented,  that 
many,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  pupilage,  give 
no  evidence  of  their  possessing  religious  principle 
But  defective  as  moral  education  has  hitherto  been, 
and  depraved  as  the  natural  heart  is,  few  cmly,  as  we 
hope  and  have  reason  to  believe,  especially  among  the 
young,  have  so  seared  their  consciences,  and  darkened 
their  understandings  by  the  practice  of  iniquity,  as  to 
have  lost  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  all  api»re- 
hensions  of  "a  judgment  to  come."  But  however 
this  may  be — ^though  some,  during  the  period  of  pu- 
pilage and  minority  even,  may  have  been  given  over 
to  a  reprobate  mind,  may  have  become  ^  past  feeling," 
may  have  lost  all  moral  sensibility ;  and  though  many 
more  may  not  yet  have  been  renewed  in  the  spirit  c^ 
their  minds^  and  brought  under  the  infliuence  of  s«r 
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preme  love  to  God  and  habitual  obedience  to  his  will ; 
the  position  we  have  taken,  can  nevertheless  be  fully 
sustained.  Religious  motives,  and  expedients  and  con- 
siderations calculated  to  suggest  such  motives,  should 
therefore  hold  a  distinguished  place,  among  the  means 
of  urging  the  young  to  study  and  effort  for  intellectual 
improvement.  For  where  religious  principles,  and  a 
sense  of  moral  obligation  exist,  these  motives  are  the 
most  efficient  of  any  which  can  be  addressed  to  the 
human  mind ;  at  least,  they  are  the  most  steady  and 
uniform  in  their  operation,  and,  of  course,  produce  the 
greatest  strength  of  character  and  the  most  untiring 
efforts. 

Besides^  these  are  the  only  motives,  whose  influence 
is  always  salutary,  whose  effects  are  uniformly  good ; 
which,  in  their  operation,  are  liable  neither  to  excess 
nor  to  perversion.  All  others  are  more  or  less  imper* 
feet  in  their  character,  or  uncertain  in  their  operations 
and  results.  Some  exert  a  directly  pernicious  influ- 
ence»  either  on  the  physical  energies  or  the  moral  char- 
acter; while  others  occasionally  produce  these  injuri* 
ous  effects  by  their  perversion  or  excessive  action.  It 
is  the  direct  tendency  of  some  of  these  motives,  while 
they  stimulate  to  mental  effort,  to  counteract  all  the 
means  of  moral  improvement,  and  undermine  all 
moral  principle.  Others  act  unequally.  They  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  abuse.  They  occasionally  blmd 
the  moral  judgment  and  usurp  the  authority  of  con- 
science. They  not  unfrequently  incite  to  excessive 
effortj  and  thus  break  down  the  constitution,  and  com- 
pletely defeat  the  provisions  of  nature  and  the  con- 
trivances of  art,  to  preserve  health  and  develop  the 
physical  energies. 

But  the  influence  of  moral  and  rehgious  principle 
on  mental  effort  and  intellectual  improvement,  is  good 
48 
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and  only  good  continaally.  It  prompts  to  action, 
where  prompting  is  needed;  and  it  restrains,  where 
restraint  is  necessary.  It  produces  efforts,  correspond- 
ing with  strength  and  in  accordance  with  a  conscien- 
tious regard  to  the  preservation  of  life,  health  and  that 
vigor  of  constitution,  which  is  necessary  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  various  duties  of  life.  It  likewise  so  con- 
trols and  directs  these  efforts,  as  never  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  others,  with  the  claims  of  justice  and  be- 
nevolence, piety  and  virtue ;  as  to  cherish  all  the  in- 
nocent sympathies  of  human  nature,  the  best  affections 
of  the  heart,  the  hoUest  desires  of  the  souL  Thus  it 
sanctifies  all  the  intellectual  acquisitions,  which  it 
makea  Thus,  while  it  elevates  and  enlarges  the  mind, 
it  purifies  the  heart;  while  it  makes  a  man  great,  it 
makes  him  good.  It  prepares  him  alike  for  usefulness 
in  this  life,  and  for  blessedness  hereafter. 

So  salutary  is  this  principle  in  all  its  operations,  and 
so  safe  are  the  expedients  which  appeal  to  it,  that  it 
might  seem  unnecessary,  in  forming  and  executing 
the  most  perfect  plan  of  education,  to  suggest  any 
other  motives  but  those  of  duty,  or  employ  any  other 
means  but  those  which  are  adapted  to  rouse  this  pure 
principle,  and  furnish  these  high  and  holy  motives. 
Truly,  any  other  resort  would  be  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  pernicious,  if  this  principle  existed  in  all  minds, 
and  was  always  perfect,  where  it  has  existence.  But 
since  some  are  entirely  destitute  of  it ;  since  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly feeble  in  others ;  since  it  is  far,  very  far  firom 
perfection  in  all ;  at  least,  in  all  who  are  in  a  course 
of  intellectual  training,  other  motives  must  often  be 
suggested,  and  other  expedients  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
rouse  the  energies  of  the  mind,  fix  the  attention,  and 
secure  perseverance  and  industry  in  study. 

H  I  remark,  therefore,  in  answer  to  the  great  in- 
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qiiiry  before  us,  that  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  to  study, 
appeal  should  be  made  to  ^miositt/,  or  that  innate  love 
of  knowledge,  which  is  found  in  every  human  breast. 
I  give  this  principle  the  second  place  in  point  of  order 
and  import ancej  not  merely  because  it  is  universal  and 
powerful,  but  chiefly  because  appeals  to  it  are  gene- 
rally safe.  It  is  not  very  hable  to  pcn^ersion ;  andj 
even  when  it  is  perverted,  it  does  not,  hke  many  other 
perverted  principles,  necessarily  and  directly  produce 
moral  e\iL  Its  perversions  merely  diminish  its  own 
beneficial  effects.  It  does,  indeed,  sometimes  divide 
the  attention,  and  thus  prevent  the  liighest  intellectual 
culture,  which  might  otherwise  be  secured.  And  it 
occasionally  excites  to  over-action  and  excessive  study, 
and  thus  diminishes  the  physical  energies.  But,  in  its 
grossest  abuses,  it  still  has  no  direct  bearing,  or  perni- 
cious influence,  on  moral  character  and  reUgious  prin- 
ciple. 

Since,  however,  it  is  a  universal  principle  of  hu- 
man nature,  regard  to  it,  in  a  general  plan  of  education j 
becomes  peculiarly  proper  and  important  Those  who 
possess  no  religious  principle,  and  pay  no  regard  to  the 
claims  of  duty,  are  sometimes  successfully  roused,  and 
incited  to  study  and  intellectual  effort,  by  judicious 
appeals  to  this  innate  love  of  knowledge.  And  it  not 
unfrequently  comes  to  the  aid  of  moral  motives  and 
religious  principle,  and  thus  adds  greatness  to  good- 
ness, pusliing  the  virtuous  student  forward,  or  rather 
alluring  him,  to  higher  attainments  in  useful  knowl- 
edge. Whatever  expedients,  therefore,  throw  a  charm 
around  the  objects  of  study,  awaken  curiosity,  and  in- 
terest the  feelings  of  the  student,  may  be  considered 
as  wise  contrivances  and  efficient  means  for  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  intellectual  education. 

Here,  indeed,  a  little  chastened  enthusiasm  may  be 
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safely  cherished;  such,  for  example,  as  that  which 
characterizes  many  of  the  ardent  scholars  of  Germany ; 
such  as  that,  which  animates  and  pushes  forward  ey- 
ery  successful  student,  of  sanguine  temperament  and 
inventive  genius  ;  such  as  that  which  led  an  ancient 
philosopher,  upon  the  discovery  of  a  long  sought  trath, 
to  exclaim,  with  rapture,  Evpffxa !  Evpfna ! 

The  only  danger  on  this  subject  is,  that,  in  attempt- 
ing to  render  study  attractive,  we  should  render  it  too 
easy ;  and  thus  defeat  the  first  object  of  education, 
and  lose  all  the  benefit  of  mental  discipline.  The 
business  of  the  student  must  not  be  made  mere  child- 
ren's play.  Difficulties  must  be  left,  for  the  inquisi- 
tive mind  to  overcome,  or  it  will  lose  all  elasticity 
and  energy.  Curiosity  must  not  be  too  readUy  and 
too  easily  gratified,  lest  it  cease  to  be  wakeful  The 
facihties  for  acquiring  knowledge  maybe  so  multi- 
plied, and  brought  so  completely  within  the  reach  df 
an  indolent  mind,  that  it  may  never  feel  the  necessity 
of  putting  forth  its  active  powers.  It  may  remain 
passive,  as  the  polished  mirror,  which  reflects  the  im- 
ages, thrown  upon  its  surface,  without  being  itself 
moved  by  them ;  and  the  knowledge,  which  is  thus 
poured  upon  it,  though  abundant  as  the  waters  of  the 
mountain-torrent,  wiU,  like  them,  soon  pass  away,  and 
leave  it  an  empty  channel  or  a  parched  heath. 

In  introducing  variety  of  study  and  furnishing  fa- 
cihties to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  there- 
fore, caution  and  judgment  seem  to  be  pecuUarly  re- 
quisite. But  the  only  general  rule,  on  the  subject, 
which  occurs  to  my  mind,  is  that  there  should  be  as 
much  variety  introduced  in  the  matter  of  study,  as  is 
consistent  with  unity  of  plan  and  symmetry  of  intel- 
lectual development ;  and  as  much  interest  excited  by 
the  manner  of  giving  instruction,  and  as  many  feeilities 
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famished  to  the  stadent,  as  is  consistent  with  leaving 
him  under  the  necessity  of  effort  and  energetic  ap- 
plication. For  example,  instruction  by  lectures,  and 
study  with  text-books,  should  be  so  judiciously  inte^ 
mingled  and  so  duly  proportioned,  as  on  the  one  hand 
to  awaken  curiosity  and  arrest  attention ;  and  on  tlie 
other,  to  withhold  gratification,  till  all  the  energies  of 
the  mind  are  concentrated,  and  every  intellectual 
muscle  brought  into  action. 

m  Instinctive  Jove  of  happiness^  I  remark  again, 
may  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  class  of  efficient 
motives,  to  produce  steady  and  persevering  applica- 
tion to  study.  The  position,  that  "  knowledge  is  pow- 
er," has  long  once  passed  into  a  maxim ;  but  it  is  no 
leas  true,  that  knawkdge  i$  happiness^  or  the  immediate 
eanse  of  happinesa  Other  circumstances  being  equal, 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  culture,  by 
increaaing  the  sources  and  susceptibilitieH  of  enjoy- 
ment, must  necessarily,  unless  perverted  and  abuiieii, 
inoease  the  sum  of  happiness  on  earthy  as  well  as 
lead  to  higher  felicity  in  heaven. 

Arguments  drawn  firom  this  source  may,  th#;refbre, 
be  addressed  to  the  youthful  mind,  with  great  eiUtt^, 
Motives  of  self-love  are,  indeed,  inkrutr  t/i  thitm*.  of 
benevolence,  and  those  which  ffprintf  from  a  direct  re* 
gard  to  the  will  and  gkiry  of  God ;  but  tbiry  wtt  tuA 
inconsutentf  nor  in  the  least  d^fgree  at  rmumiut^  with 
tfaenL  For  self-love  be  it  femembered^  m  not  mltiMh- 
neas,  where  it  does  not  lead  us  to  Amten^ntd  t\ut 
claims,  nor  neglect  the  dntie»  id  justk#;  and  etiMiiy. 
The  desire  and  the  pucMift  of  our  own  bHpfHf$0fm  ft^jul 
net  interfere  with  the  hapfm^m  of  otlMm;  arid  wftMrre 
they  do  not,  tbey  fnmkh  a  UsptiiMKh^  prim^pUt  #/f  $u> 
tion.  SetfJoTie,  as  an  ukst iiKt,  is  as  ictfiioeefit,  m  ttint 
iHlire  afmiwahf.  wms  whkk  trae  beiM^olMce  m 
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ingrafted  It  is  the  origin  of  sin  and  the  fhiitfal  caose 
of  miseiy,  only  when  it  degenerates  into  selfishness^ 
and  becomes  exclosive  in  its  operations. 

Expedients  and  considerations,  therefore,  which 
prompt  the  pupil  to  study,  and  tu^e  him  to  diligence 
and  perseverance,  with  a  view  to  future  eminence  as 
a  scholar,  and  future  dignity  and  happiness  as  a  man, 
as  a  moral  and  intellectual  being,  capable  of  end- 
less improvement  and  ever-growing  felicity,  may  sure- 
ly be  employed,  without  interfering  with  the  claims 
of  benevolence  or  with  the  will  of  a  benevolent  Creator. 
And  such  means  may  be  made  available ;  if  not  with 
children,  at  least  with  every  ingenuous  youth ;  if  not, 
as  strong  stimulants,  yet  as  steady,  uniform,  and  con- 
stantly increasing  incitements  to  persevering  effort 

lY.  I  remark,  further,  that  propensity  to  imitation 
is  another  original  principle  of  human  nature,  which 
may  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  learning.  Models  of 
excellence  in  scholarship,  and  examples  of  industry 
and  success  in  study,  may  be  brought  before  the  minds 
of  youth  and  even  of  children,  as  objects  of  imitation; 
and,  by  judicious  exhortation  and  encouragement,  they 
may  be  induced  to  follow  those  who  have  ascended 
the  hill  of  science  before  them,  and  aspire  after  their 
high  attainments  and  imperishable  renown.  The  di- 
rect influence  of  personal  intercourse,  however,  fur- 
nishes opportunity  for  the  most  powerful  appeals  to 
this  instinctive  principle. 

"  Example,"  it  has  been  said,  "  is  a  living  law."  It 
acts  steadily.  It  operates  silently.  Its  influence  is 
gradual  and  unperceived,  and  therefore  irresistible. 
True,  it  is  sometimes  pernicious;  because  evil,  as 
well  as  good,  may  constitute  the  object  of  imitation. 
But  this  pernicious  influence  is  rarely  felt  in  intellecta* 
al  pursuita    Though  a  corrapt  heart  may  lead  to  the 
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imitation  of  vice;  there  is  nothing,  even  in  depraved 
nature,  to  superinduce  a  love  of  ignorance  and  stupidi- 
ty ;  and  dispose  even  the  thoughtless  youth  to  imitate 
^^the  blockhead,"  or  to  wish  to  be  like  ^^  the  graduated 
dunce."  Such  cases  may  indeed  exist  I  think  I 
have  sometimes  seen  them.  But  they  are  rare  and 
tmnatural,  like  those  extraordinary  perversions  of  in- 
stinct, where  natural  affection  is  eradicated,  and  men 
are  brought  to  hate  their  nearest  relatives,  and  even 
their  "  own  flesh."  Like  these,  they  are  instances  of 
recklessness  and  desperation,  of  insanity  and  self-im- 
molation. But  generally,  almost  imiversaUy,  indeed, 
example  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  exerts  a 
favorable  and  sometimes  a  most  powerful  influence. 
Mind  acts  on  mind,  as  nothing  else  can  act ;  and  pro- 
duces beneficial  effects,  which  nothing  can  produce 
<m  the  solitary  student,  on  the  cloistered  pupil,  on 
the  isolated  mind. 

Hence  the  great  advantage  of  public  over  private 
education.  Hence  the  indispensable  necessity  of  pub- 
lic schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  imperfections,  and  even  dangers  to  the 
imsettled  principles  and  unstable  charapteJTs  of  the 
young.  And  hence  the  importance  not  only,^  of  bring- 
ing before  the  minds  of  youth,  through  the  medium  of 
.  history  and  biography,  the  great  models  of  ancient 
scholarship  and  learning ;  but  of  placing  them  in  con- 
tact, and  leading  them  to  associate,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, with  the  best  scholars,  the  most  ardent  students, 
and  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  of  their 
own  time. 

V.  Our  next  remark  is,  that  love  of  prauCy  a  desire 
of  approbation,  a  wish  to  please,  is  another  constitu- 
tional principle  of  our  nature,  to  which  appeal  may 
and  should  be  firequently  made,  to  secure  the  high 
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objects  of  educatioiL  Combined  with  what  ate  called 
the  natural  affections,  this  instinct  sometimes  becomes 
a  powerful  principle,  both  to  propel  to  that  which  is 
good,  and  restrain  from  that  which  is  eviL  It  operates 
with  peculiar  force  in  the  early  part  of  life ;  and  a 
child  or  a  young  man  can  sometimes  be  roused  to 
studious  effort,  by  appeals  made  to  it,  when  every** 
thing  else  has&iled  to  reach  his  heart  The  kind,  yet 
commanding  tones  of  a  father's  voice,  or  the  flowing 
tears  and  imploring  expressions  of  a  mother's  counte* 
nance,  have  often  melted  the  hard  heart,  roused  the 
stupid  mind  and  reclaimed,  from  his  idle  wanderings, 
the  apparently  lost  son.  Even  the  image  of  an  absent, 
perhaps  deceased,  and  much  loved  parent,  brought 
before  the  youthful  imagination,  with  all  the  interest- 
ing associations  connected  with  it,  can  hardly  fail  to 
touch  any  heart  however  hard,  and  move  any  mind 
however  stupid  and  indolent  Often  have  I  seen  the 
blessed  effects  of  a  resort  to  this  expedient,  after  other 
means  had  been  used  in  vain.  Often  have  I  found  it 
operating,  like  a  charm,  on  the  apparently  seared  con- 
science and  stupid  mind ;  melting  the  obdurate  heart, 
and  calling  back  the  erring  youth  to  his  books ;  to  the 
exercise  of  reason  and  self-respect;  and  finaUy  to  hab- 
its of  industry,  to  virtue,  to  happiness,  to  God. 

It  is  true,  the  love  of  approbation  is  a  principle  of 
human  nature,  peculiarly  liable  to  perversion;  and, 
when  perverted,  peculiarly  disastrous  in  its  consequen- 
cea  When  by  vicious  associations,  it  comes  to  look 
for  gratification,  to  the  vain  and  wicked,  it  sinks  into 
false  honor,  and  leads  directly  to  crime.  When,  too, 
it  is  unduly  cherished  and  pampered  by  flattery,  it 
may  become  an  unnatural  passion,  an  insatiable  ap* 
petite.  It  may  lead  us,  if  unrestrained,  to  prefn  the 
praise  of  man  to  that  honor,  which  cometh  fiom  God. 
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Like  self  love  degenerated  to  selfishness,  or  sympathy 
sunk  into  weakness  and  cruel  indulgence,  it  may 
draw  us  away  from  the  path  of  duty ;  and  produce 
eflfects  at  variance  with  its  original  design,  and  tatal  to 
character  and  happiness. 

But  ordinarilyi  and  within  proper  limits,  the  love  of 
approbation  is  a  principle  highly  salutary  in  its  opera- 
tions, perfectly  coincident  with  the  principles  of  virtue 
and  generally  subservient  to  its  cause.  Hence,  it  is 
directly  recognized  and  fully  sanctioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures :  "  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  Eure  hvehj,  whatso- 
ever things  are  of  good  report ;  if  tliere  be  any  virtue, 
if  there  be  any  praise^  think  of  these  things."  It  is, 
therefore,  a  principle  to  which  appeal  may,  and 
should  often  be  made,  in  the  course  of  education  ;  and, 
if  judiciously  made,  it  cannot  fail  to  encourage  the 
*'  unspoiled  child'*  and  the  ingenuous  youth,  to  increas- 
ing diligence  in  study,  and  persevering  efforts  for  im- 
provement Even  the  desire  of  posthumous  fame 
may  be  made  subservient  to  the  same  happy  results- 

VL  I  remark  once  more,  that  appeals  are  some- 
times made  to  the  fears  and  hopes  of  pupils,  to  induce 
them  to  apply  their  minds  to  study.  Their  lessons  sie 
imposed  upon  them,  as  a  task ;  and  the  performance 
of  this  task  is  enforced  by  direct  re^vards  and  punish- 
nients.  The  question,  however,  has  recently  been 
much  agitated,  whether  mental  effort  and  intellectual 
improvement  are  promoted  by  these  means;  and 
whether  such  appeals  ought  ever  to  be  made,  with  a 
view  and  for  the  purpose  of  urging  indolent  youth  to 
study? 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  for  the  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  preservation  of  order  in  families,  in 
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aohoob  and  highw  eeminanes  of  learning,  sach  ap- 
peals must  sometimes  be  made ;  and  in  cases  of  pe^ 
culiar  obstinacy  and  perverseness,  whether  natural  oi 
superinduced  by  previous  mismanagement,  rewards 
and  punishments  must  be  employed.  Indeed,  where 
this  perverseness  exists,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
government  or  order,  without  resort  to  this  class  of 
sanctions.  Depraved  as  human  nature  is,  and  preva* 
lent  as  vice  and  iniquity  are  in  the  world,  laws  would 
be  vain  and  authority  impotent  without  this  resort ; 
nor  could  the  forms  of  society  be  maintained,  or  so- 
ciety itself  exist  for  a  single  day.  The  divine  govern* 
ment,  as  illustrated  in  the  course  of  providence  and 
expressly  announced  in  the  inspired  word,  furnishes 
conclusive  evidence  on  this  subject,  and  presents  a 
perfect  model  for  our  imitatiiUL 

Still,  the  question  returns  upon  us^  Whether  rewards 
and  punishments  can  be  emptoyed  with  beneficial 
effect,  fot  the  purpose  of  stimulating  to  study  children 
and  youth,  who  are  yet  under  parental  authority,  or 
imder  tutors  and  instructors  to  whom  a  portion  of  this 
authority  is  delegated?  In  answer  to  the  question,  in 
this  form,  the  observation,  already  made  in  substance, 
may  be  repeated ;  that,  where  there  is  no  peculiar  de- 
fect in  temperament  and  original  organization,  and 
where  there  has  been  no  great  mistake  oir  neglect  in 
previous  management,  a  resort  to  this  expedient 
seems  to  me,  to  be  altogether  unnecessary;  never 
beneficial,  and  often  exceedingly  pemicioua  Some 
one,  or  more,  of  the  motives  already  mentioned  in  this 
discourse^  may  be  made  to  reach,  and  to  reach  effect- 
ually, every  unperverted  and  ingenuous  mind  of  child 
or  youth.  In  extraordinary  cases,  in  consequence  of 
some  peculiar  disposition  or  previous  mismanage- 
ment, rewards  and  punishments  may  have  becooM 
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necessary.  But  even  in  these  cases,  they  are  needed 
principally  for  purposes  of  f^ovemment,  for  moral 
effect  For  intellectual  purposes,  their  influence  is 
still  questionable ;  it  is  still  doubtful,  whether  they 
produce  more  vigorous  application  to  study,  and  high- 
er  attainments  in  knowledge. 

My  own  experience  and  observation  are  altogether 
against  making  use  of  any  of  this  class  of  expedients. 
To  make  scholars,  I  would  excite  neither  the  fear  of 
punishment  nor  the  hope  of  reward ;  J  would  employ 
neither  "the  sugar-plum  nor  the  rod;*'  above  all,  I 
would  never  appeal  to  motives  of  servile  fear.  K  none 
of  the  preceding  considerations  can  induce  a  child  or 
youth,  to  apply  himself  to  study  and  make  intellect- 
ual improvement,  he  had  better  be  taken  from  semi- 
naries of  learning,  and  put  into  the  work-shop  or  field, 
or  some  other  school  of  mere  physical  education.  If 
be  has  not  ingenuousness  of  mind,  sufficient  to  be 
moved  by  any  or  all  of  the  motives  which  these  va- 
rious considerations  suggest,  he  cannot  be  made  a 
scholar ;  and  he  had  better  be  put  to  such  employ* 
ments,  and  under  such  restraints,  as  will  prevent  his 
destroying  himself  or  becoming  a  nuisance  in  society. 

VIL  We  come  now  to  the  last  topic,  which  I  shall 
introduce,  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  the 
influence  of  enmiation ;  and  to  the  question,  Whether 
in  forming  a  plan  of  education  and  conducting  the  ed- 
ucation of  children  and  youth,  it  is  proper  to  adopt  ex- 
pedients, and  resort  to  measures,  which  appeal  to  this 
principle  of  action  ? 

This,  in  my  apprehension,  is  a  question  of  momen- 
tons  interest  It  demands  the  serious  considemtion 
B     of  parents  and  instractors ;  indeed,  of  all  who  are  called 

■  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  schools^  or  who  have 

■  any  agency  in  forming  the  character  of  the  rising  gen- 
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eiatioiL  Perhaps,  no  motives  to  induce  to  study  have 
been  so  extensiYely,  so  generally,  I  was  about  to  say, 
so  universally  set  before  the  minds  of  children  and 
youth  for  this  purpose,  as  those  which  are  drawn  from 
this  source,  this  ^low  ambition."  It  is  time,  there- 
fore, that  the  subject  should  be  thoroughly  examined ; 
and  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  effect  of  this  practice 
is,  on  the  whole,  bad;  or  that  the  evil  which  it  pro- 
duces, overbalances  the  good,  then  all  measures  and 
expedients,  having  this  bearing,  jshould  be  abandoned 
immediately,  entirely  and  forever. 

To  obtain  a  definite  view  of  the  question,  and  be 
able  to  feel  the  force  of  the  arguments,  which  have  a 
bearing  on  its  decision,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the 
term  emulation,  and  distinguish  the  principle  denoted 
by  it,  from  the  love  of  praise,  the  desire  of  fiune,  or 
simple  ambition ;  with  which  it  is  often  confounded. 
Emulation  is  simply  a  desire  to  excel  some  particu- 
lar person  or  persons,  with  whom  we  compare  our- 
selves ;  and,  of  course,  with  whom  there  is  a  direct 
competition;  a  strife  for  the  mastery;  a  contest  for 
preeminence.  Hence  if  one  gains  the  object  of  desire, 
by  the  action  of  this  principle,  his  rival  must  lose  it, 
in  consequence  of  his  succes& 

While,  therefore,  emulation  tends  to  excite  and 
cherish  feelings  of  exclusive  selfishness,  and  form  a 
warlike  character;  it  directiy  counteracts  the  mild, 
peaceable  and  benevolent  spirit  of  the  gospel  It  may 
accord  with  a  false  political  religion,  and  minister  to 
party  strife  and  deadly  animosity ;  but  it  is  directiy  op- 
posed to  the  great  design  and  to  all  the  purifying  tenden- 
cies of  Christianity.  It  was,  indeed,  the  leading  piin- 
ciple  of  ancient  paganism ;  and  a  view  of  its  legiti- 
mate operations  seems  to  have  led  Hobbs  to  pronounce 
the  ^'  natural  state  of  man  a  state  of  war." 
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In  the  Isthmian  games,  for  example,  those  schools 
for  the  formation  of  Grecian  character,  appeals  were  ■ 
made  exclusively  to  emulation,  as  if  it  were  the  only  1 
active  principle  of  human  nature.     Thus  to  stimulate 
in  the  race,  the  considerations  which  were  to  deter- 
mine the  question  of  approbation  and  applause,  were 
not  who  should  run  a  given  distance  in  a  given  time ; 
but  who  should  outstrip  all  rivals,  and  first  reach  the 
goal     Of  course,  whatever  retarded  the  progress  of 
one  competitor,  secured  the  object  of  his  rival,  ns  ef- 
fectually, as  that  which  gave  to  the  latter  rapidity  of 
movement      This  simple  example  completely  illus- 
trates the  subject ;  and  shows  fully  the  moral  nature  i 
and  tendency  of  emulation.     But  love  of  praise,  a  de- 1 
sire  of  fame,  simple   ambition,  though,  as  we  have  I 
seen,  liable  to  abuse,  and  often  connected  with  emu-  ■ 
lation   itself^  does  not   necessarily  interfere  with  the 
claims  of  others,  nor  countemct  the  great  principles  of 
justice  and  charity. 

Emulation  and  ambition,  as  aheady  intimated,  are 
often  confounded  with  each  other;  and  perhaps,  the  I 
former  always  includes  the  latter.  But  the  converse 
of  this  proposition  is  not  true.  Ambition  does  not 
necessarUy  imply  emulation.  It  denotes  a  desire  of 
attainment,  of  elevation ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
'  involve  comparison  with  a  rival  Of  course,  it  does 
not  necessarily  produce  strife  for  the  mastery;  nor 
does  its  success  depend,  at  all,  on  the  failure  of  others. 
In  this  race,  if  I  may  bonow  a  metaphor  from  the 
apostie  to  the  Gentiles,  all  who  run  well,  obtain  the 
prize  ;  success  depends  on  positive  merit,  and  not  on 
comparison.  But  in  the  race  of  emulation,  the  suc- 
cess of  one  is  always  and  necessarUy  connected  with 
the  failure  of  another ;  or  as  Shakspeare  expresses  it : 
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Honor  trafek  in  a  umit  w  i 
Where  one  but  goee  abceeat:  keep  then  the  pith. 
For  emulatioD  bath  a  tboufland  soni^ 
That  one  by  one  poreue :  If  you  give  way, 
Or  hedfe  ande  fh>ni  the  dvect  fbith  right, 
Like  to  an  entered  tkie,  they  all  nnh  by. 
And  leave  you  hindnxMt ; 
Or  Uke  a  gallant  horse,  ftllen  in  first  rank, 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear. 
O'er  mn  and  trampled  on. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  laudable  ambition ;  an  ambition  to  do  good,  to 
possess  high  qualifications  for  high  purposes,  to  ao 
complish  the  best  objects  in  the  best  manner.  It  is 
indeed,  a  desire  of  personal  excellence  and  lofty  at* 
tainments ;  but  it  inflicts  no  injury  on  othera  It  may 
even  act  in  harmony  with  the  most  disinterested  be- 
nevolence. But  can  the  same  thing  be  said  of  emu* 
lation?  Can  the  epithets,  Jaudabk  and  benevolenthe 
applied  to  a  desire,  which  cannot  be  gratified  but  by 
contest  with  a  rival  and  triumph  over  him ;  a  desire, 
which  may  be  as  much  gratified  by  his  stumbling  and 
falling,  as  by  our  own  positive  advancement 

The  question  before  us,  then,  is  simply  this :  Should 
appeals  be  made  to  the  principle  of  emulation,  to  in* 
duce  children  and  youth  to  study?  and  should  expe- 
dients, in  a  system  of  education,  be  adopted,  which  are 
calculated  to  furnish  motives  and  excite  a  spirit  of  em^ 
ulation?  For  example,  should  one  child  be  placed 
above  another  in  his  class,  because  he  has  succeeded 
in  spelling  a  word,  which  his  fellow  had  fiuled  to  spell  ? 
I  put  this  simple  case,  and  make  the  illustration  in  this 
simple  form,  because  this  very  expedient  has  been  ex- 
tensively employed  in  our  primary  schools;  and  be- 
cause, in  principle,  it  covers  the  whole  ground  of  the 
controversy. 
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On  the  affirmative  of  this  question,  it  has  been  said, 
that  m  consequence  of  such  appeals  to  the  principle 
of  emulation,  many  children  and  youth  have  applied 
themselves  to  study,  with  great  diligence  and  ener- 
gy ;  that  some,  who  might  not  have  been  reached  and 
moved  by  any  otlier  consideration,  have  under  the 
influence  of  motives,  resuhing  from  tliese  appeals,  be- 
come distinguished  scholars,  and  eminent  men ;  that 
some,  who  had  been  stimuUited  and  urged  forward  by 
appeals  to  this  principle,  through  the  whole  course  of 
their  education,  and  to  appearance  liad  been  governed 
principally  or  entirely  by  it,  have  nevertheless  made 
high  attainments  hi  science  and  hteratiire  ;  and  final- 
ly, becoming  Christians,  have  devoted  all  their  talents  g| 
and  acquisitions  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  piety 
and  benevolence ;  to  tlie  service  of  their  country  and 
their  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended,  notwith-  M 
standing  these  benefits,  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  I 
human  happiness  has,  on  the  whole,  suffered  by  these  ■ 
appeals  to  emulation ;  that  more  children  and  youth  | 
have  been  injured  than  benefited  by  them ;  that  many, 
being  outstripped  by  their  competitors  in  the  race  of 
emulation,  have  been  mortified  and  discouraged,  be- 
come envious  and  misanthropic,  and  finally  sunk  into 
a  state  of  indolence  and  despair ;  that  others,  under  the 
fitlul excitement  of  rivalr}%  have  studied  principally  for 
purposes  of  display ;  and  thus  formed  habits  of  super- 
ficial investigation,  and  made  none  but  superficial  alyl 
tainments;  that  others  still  have  been  overcome  by 
vanity,  and  ruined  by  success ;  that,  finally,  the  moral 
eftects  of  emulation  are  always   bad;  cherishing   a 
spirit  of  pride  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  envy  on  the 
othar ;  wherever  it  exists,  sinking  the  standard  of  moral 
excellence,  and  often  proving  fatal  to  benevolent  feel- 
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iag  and  Christian  character.    Itis  a  debasing  princi- 
ple ;  in  the  lang:uage  of  Cowper : 

A  principle,  whose  proud  preteiunoiiB  peas 
UnqueetkHiedy  though  the  jewel  be  but  glaM ; 
That  with  a  wotid,  not  over  nice, 
Banka  aa  a  Tirtue,  and  ia  yet  a  vice ; 
Or  rather  a  groM  compound,  justly  tried, 
Of  envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  pride- 
Contributes  most,  perhaps^  to  enhance  their  fiune, 
And  JESbniiafiMi  la  its  specious  name : — 


The  spirit  of  that  competition  bums^ 
With  all  varieties  of  ill  by  turns; 
Each  vainly  magnifies  his  own  success, 
Resents  his  fellow's,  wishes  it  were  less, 
Ezuhs  in  his  ndsearriage,  if  he  fiul ; 
Deems  his  reward  too  great,  if  he  prevail ; 
And  labocs  to  aurpaas  him,  day  and  night, 
Less  fi>r  improvement,  than  to  tickle  spite. 

Weigh  ftr  a  moment  clasncal  desert, 
Againat  a  heart  depraved,  a  temper  hurt; 
And  you  are  staunch,  indeed,  in  leaming'hi  cause, 
If  you  can  crown  a  diacipline  that  draws 
Such  miachiefi  after  it,  with  much  applause. 

For  myself,  after  much  experience  in  the  business 
of  education,  and  a  careful  observation  of  the  effects 
of  appeals  to  this  principle,  I  have  been  led  to  doubt, 
whether  they  ever  produce  beneficial  effects,  which 
might  not  be  produced  by  other  and  better  means. 

I  make  this  declaration  of  my  opinion,  however, 
with  diffidence;  because  the  universal  practice  and 
almost  universal  sentiments  of  mankind  are  against 
me.  StiU  I  make  it,  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
confidence;  because  it  is  sustained  by  long  experi- 
ence and  careful  observation ;  because  too,  it  seems  to 
me  to  harmonize  with  the  declarations  of  Scripture  and 
the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  especially,  because  I  am 
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persuaded,  that  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel, will  ultimately  correct  the  present  predominant 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  emulation ;  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  that  the  change  of  the  prevaihng  opinion 
must  be  coincident  with  the  change  of  the  general 
practice ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  emulation  must  sub- 
side, as  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  prevails  and  its  influ- 
ence is  felt*  Yes,  when  wars  shall  cease,  when  pride 
shall  be  subdued,  when  vanity  shall  have  been  blown 
away;  when  love,  heavenly  love,  Christian  charit)', 
shall  have  diffused  its  influence  through  the  earth, 
emulation,  witli  its  attendants,  envy  and  strife,  will  be 
found  no  more. 

Even  now,  it  seems  to  me,  appeals  to  emulation  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  are  altogether  unnecessary, 
and  should  be  entirely  discarded.  Might  not  some  of 
the  legitimate  motives,  brought  to  view  in  this  lec- 
ture, be  made  to  reach  every  mind  worth  cultivat- 
ing, every  child  and  youth  not  already  spoiled  ?  And 
I  ask  again,  if  the  moral  effects  of  emulation  are  al- 
ways bad,  and  often  ruinous,  can  any  supposed  bene- 
fit, which  may  occasionally  result  from  it,  compensate 
for  the  moral  injury,  the  frequent  blighting  of  hopes 
and  rain  of  character,  the  everlasting  destruction,  it 
may  be,  of  the  immortal  soul? 

Let  parents,  instructors,  and  all  who  have  any  agen- 
cy in  the  education  of  children  and  youth,  consider 
these  things,  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  decisions 
of  a  sound  judgment  and  the  dictates  of  heavenly 
wisdom*  Let  none  resort  to  temporary  and  worldly 
policy,  to  a  short-sighted  and  mere  selfish  expediency. 
If  emulation,  as  defined  in  this  lecture,  is  ranked  by 
an  inspired  apostle  with  '*  the  works  of  the  flesh,"  in 
opposition  to  "  the  works  of  the  Spirit,"  the  spirit  of 
holiness,  the  spirit  of  life  and  love  and  felicity,  let  us 
50 
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not  cherish  it  in  ouraelyefii  nor  appeal  to.  it  in  otheia 
Let  us  not  do  evil,  with  the  hope,  that  under  the  over^ 
ruling  providence  of  God,  good  may  come.  Let  us  act 
under  the  influence  of  none  but  hobfy  at  least  none  but 
innocent  motives ;  and  let  us  use  no  means,  nor  adopt 
any  expedients^  to  awaken  and  cherish  in  others^  and 
especially  in  the  young,  motives  which  we  are  com- 
pelled, by  reason  and  conscience  and  the  word  of  Grod, 
to  condemn  in  ourselvea 

Li  conclusion,  I  remark,  that  the  subject  under 
consideration,  Jntdlectual  EduccBtianj  united  with  and 
modified  by  moral  education,  the  education  of  the 
head  and  the  heart,  the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  the 
affections,  is  a  subject  of  paramount  importance,  and 
one  which  demands  the  highest  attention  of  parents 
and  teachers,  of  legislators  and  philosophers,  of  patriots 
and  Christians. 

On  education,  properly  conducted,  individual  char- 
acter and  happiness  essentially  depend;  and  on  its 
proper  regulation  and  extended  influence,  depends,  in 
no  small  degree,  the  continued  existence  of  our  civil 
and  social  institutions ;  the  peace,  prosperity  and  lib- 
erty of  our  country.  For  knowledge  and  virtue,  close- 
ly combined  and  extensively  diffused,  constitute  the 
great  conservative  principle  of  repubUcan  government 
and  free  institutions ;  of  social  order,  civil  liberty  and 
personal  security.  If  either  of  these  is  wanting,  liberty 
and  order  cannot  exist.  Knowledge,  without  moral 
principle,  degenerates  into  cunning  and  intrigue,  ^'puf- 
feth  up"  with  pride,  and  leads  to  despotism ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  religion,  without  knowledge,  begets  a 
false  zeal  and  sinks  into  fanaticism,  becomes  the  vic- 
tim of  delusion,  and  terminates  in  anarchy  and  mis- 
rule. 

The  highest  interest  of  our  country,  therefore,  as 
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well  as  the  personal  happiness  of  our  children,  is  con- 
nected with  the  manner  in  which  we  treat  this  sab- 
ject  I  wish  I  could  make  my  voice  to  be  heard,  and 
these  sentiments  to  be  felt,  by  every  Christian  and  ev- 
ery patriot  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land  I  would  warn  every  man  against  the  danger 
of  neglecting  the  duties,  which  the  subject  imposea 
I  would  exhort  every  man  and  every  woman,  every 
&ther  and  every  mother,  every  guardian  and  teacher, 
every  one  who  has  influence  over  the  children  and 
youtii  of  our  country,  to  see,  that  they  are  duly  edu- 
cated, furnished  with  useful  knowledge,  and  trained  to 
active  virtue,  educated  for  the  service  of  their  country 
and  their  God ;  so  educated  as,  with  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  to  be  qualified  for  the  high  duties  and  lofty 
privileges  of  freemen  and  Christians. 
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This  ejacolatioiL  of  the  apostle  involves  a  sentiment 
and  expresses  feelings,  common  to  all  the  redeemed 
iLmong  men.  Spiritual  bkssingSy  in  the  language  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  is  a  phrase  of  extensive  import,  de- 
noting everything  pertaining  to  the  renewal  and  sanctifi- 
cation  of  our  immortal  spirits ;  expressing  the  full  econ- 
omy of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ ;  comprehending 
the  whole  system  of  means,  instruments  and  opera- 
tions, by  which  the  grace  of  God  is  bestowed  on  fallen 
man,  in  procuring  his  pardon,  leading  him  to  repent- 
ance, and  preparing  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  everlast- 
ing happiness.  Among  these  are  the  inspired  word,  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation,  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel 
and  the  common  and  special  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  By  the  phrase,  hetwenfy  places^  as  Macknight 
well  observes,  may  be  understood  the  Christian  church, 
which  our  Lord  himself  denominated  ^^the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;"  and  which  the  prophet  Daniel  described 

*  This  diaconTse,  originally  delirered  at  Dedham,  on  a  **  Di^  of  TbanlugiTiag^ 
was  sabfleqnenUy,  with  some  modifications,  deliYered  at  a  Hissionaiy  meeting  in  flie 
dtyofNewYofk. 
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in  similar  language^  as  a  kingdom,  which  the  God  of 
heaven  would  set  up,  and  which  should  never  be  de- 
stroyed 

The  sentiment  involved  in  tlie  text,  therefore,  is  sim- 
ply this,  that  the  blessings  and  privileges  bestowed 
upon  the  Christian  church,  are  of  infinite  value  to 
mankindj  displaying  the  glorious  harmony  of  tlie  divine 
attributes,  manifesting  the  unbounded  riches  of  divine 
grace,  and  securing  to  them  that  believe,  pardon,  sano- 
tification  and  eternal  hfe.  And  the  feelings  expressed 
in  the  text,  are  consistent  with  the  sentiment  which  it 
involves ;  they  are  feelings  of  lively  gratitude  for  re- 
deeming love,  holy  confidence  in  the  Redeemer  and  | 
unreserved  devotion  to  the  Author  of  salvation. 

The  observations,  which  I  have  to  offer  on  this 
jHibject  will  of  course  be  addressed  principally  to 
those,  who  are  already  Christians,  Christians  in 
heart.  Christians  in  experience  and  practice ;  to  those, 
who  have  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and 
whom  the  truth  has  in  some  measure  sanctified. 
Not  that  others  are  free  from  tlie  obligation  of  blessing 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  We 
are  all  under  this  obligation ;  for  we  have  all  been 
more  or  less  blessed  with  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ 
He  died  for  us  ali  The  invitations  of  the  gospel  are 
extended  to  us  all.  The  means  of  grace  are  furnished 
for  us  all  The  common  influences  of  the  Spirit  reach 
the  hearts  of  us  all.  Yes ;  ail,  who  will,  may  come 
and  partake  of  the  waters  of  life  fireely.  All,  indeed, 
even  those  who  are  not  yet  influenced  by  Christian 
principles,  are  nevertheless,  as  members  of  society,  es- 
sentially benefitted  by  the  general  prevalence  of  Chris- 
tianity, They  are  benefitted  by  the  elevated  standard 
it  famishes  for  public  morals ;  by  the  stabiMty  • 
it  gives  to  civil  institutions ;  by  the  spirit  of 
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peace  and  love  which  it  diffuses  among  the  members 
of  the  community;  by  the  protection  which  it  affords 
to  Ufe^  to  property,  to  reputation,  to  everything  valua- 
ble in  personal  nberty,  and  just  and  equal  in  national 

[  compact 

But  the  observations  which  I  have  to  offer  on  the 
Bubject  of  this  discourse,  will  be  addressed  principally 
to  Christians ;  because  others  do  not  feel  and  will  not 
acknowledge  their  force.  We  should  in  vain  attempt 
to  excite  sentiments  of  gratitude  for  the  grace  of  God, 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  never  tasted  and  seen 
that  he  is  gracious.    We  should  in  vain  call  upon  men, 

I  to  "  bless  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
for  " spiritual  blessings;"  till^  under  the  influence  of 
these  blessings,  their  hearts  have  been  softened  and 

'  their  wills  subdued.  We  should  in  vain  talk  of  re- 
deeming love  to  those,  who  reject  the  Redeemer,  deny 

I  the  Lord  who  bought  them,  tread  under  foot  the  Son 

I  of  God,  and  do  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace.  We 
might,  indeed,  as  well  expect  that  the  stones  in  the 

I  street  would  break  forth  into  songs  of  praise  and  hal- 
lelujahs to  the  Lord,  as  that  one  expression  of  pious 
gratitude  would  flow  from  the  hard  heart  of  an  unbe- 
hever ;  of  him,  who  has  never  cordially  embraced  the 
Saviour,  felt  the  power  of  his  grace,  and  viewed  him  as 
"  the  chief  among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely." 
But  I  shall  not  speak  in  vain,  if  witli  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  I  should  say  something  on  redeeming  love, 
calculated  to  stir  up  the  pure  minds  of  Christians, 
awaken  their  pious  sensibility,  and  excite  them  to  the 
performance  of  those  acts  of  devotion  and  charity, 
which  are  always  acceptable  sacrifices  unto  God, 

Listen,  then,  my  brethren,  whUe  I  endeavor  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  spiritual  blessings,  with  which  you 
are  blessed  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ 
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L  View  your  spiritual  blessings,  as  they  are  exhib- 
ited generally  ;  in  the  glorious  plan  of  redemption ;  in 
the  merciful  provision,  made  for  the  salvation  of  sin- 
ners. '*  It  is,"  says  an  inspired  apostle,  "  a  faitliful  say- 
ing and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  He  caine  to 
save  thmn  by  procuring  their  pardon  and  justification  ; 
by  rendering  it  consistent  with  the  justice  of  God,  the 
honor  of  his  law  and  the  stabihty  of  his  government, 
to  forgive  iniquity  and  regard  the  penitent  sinner,  as 
though  he  had  never  transgressed  Accordingly  we 
are  told,  that,  "  when  we  were  without  strength/'  un- 
able to  save  ourselves,  incapable  of  making  atone- 
ment for  our  sins,  under  sentence  of  condemnation, 
exposed  to  tlie  curse  of  a  violated  law,  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  wages  of  sin  and  suffer  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  iniquity  ;  that  when  we  were  thus  with- 
out  strength,  *'  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungod- 
ly." Yes,  *'  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgression,  he 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;"  **  he  bare  our  sins  in 
his  own  body  on  the  tree."  Yes,  he  was  **  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;"  whom  God 
in  the  fulness  of  time  "  sent  forth  to  be  a  propitiation, 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness 
for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  for- 
bearance of  God ;  to  declare  his  righteousness,  I  say, 
that  he  might  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus." 

He  came  to  save  simiersy  I  remark  again,  by  reconcO- 
ing  them  to  God.  According  to  the  infallible  decis- 
ion of  an  inspired  apostle^  "  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God."  All  who  are  carnally  minded ;  all  im- 
penitent simiers,  therefore,  are  his  enemies ;  in  a  state 
of  complete  rebellion  and  positive  enmit}^  To  de- 
stroy this  enmity  of  the  natural  heart  and   reconcile 
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Tebellious  man  to  hiil  hdj  Sovcnreign,  the  Son  of  God 
came,  as  an  ambassador  ^m  the  court  of  Heayen. 
Thus  saith  our  apostle :  ^  All  things  are  of  God^  who 
hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath 
given  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;  to  wit,  that 
God  in  Christ  was  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them."  Thus  too  a 
holy  man  of  old  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
predict  the  time  appointed  for  the  advent  of  the  Mes* 
siah ;  ^^  to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an 
end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity^ 
and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness." 

He  came  to  save  sinners^  I  remark  further,  by  en- 
lightening their  minds,  sanctifying  their  hearts,  and 
raising  them  from  moral  and  spiritual  death  to  new- 
ness of  life.  Here  indeed,  we  have  at  one  view  the 
substance  of  all  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ ;  the  res- 
toration of  fallen  man  to  his  primitive  state,  his  ren- 
ovation after  the  image  of  Grod,  in  which  he  was  ori- 
ginally made ;  his  new  creation  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness ;  his  preparation  for  the  society  and  en- 
joyments of  heaven,  for  intercourse  with  angels  and 
communion  with  God,  for  glory,  honor  and  inmiortal 
felicity.  This  was  the  great  and  benevolent  object, 
for  which  the  Son  of  God  bowed  the  heavens  and 
came  down.  For  this  he  lefl  thjB  bosom  of  the  Fath- 
er, took  upon  him  human  nature,  and  went  about 
doing  good,  setting  us  an  example  of  active  benevo- 
lence. For  this  he  became  a  man  of  sorrow  and  en- 
dured the  contradiction  of  sinners,  teaching  us  to  be 
meek,  and  patient  and  submissive.  For  this  he  gave 
us  precept  upon  precept  and  line  upon  line,  pointing 
out  unto  us  the  way  of  life.  For  this  he  became  obe- 
dient unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ;  enter- 
ing once  for  all  into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  making  a 
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sacrifice  of  himself  for  sin.  For  this,  when  he  as- 
cended on  hij^h,  he  sent  down  the  Comforter,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  giving  gifts  unto  men,  appointing  ordi- 
nances for  the  church,  and  establishing  a  ministry  of 
reconciliation*  For  tliis,  in  a  word,  he  labored  and 
suifered  and  died,  "that  he  might  redeem  us  fkini  all 
iniquit)^  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works ;  that  he  might  open  the  eyes 
of  our  understandings,  and  give  us  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  him ;  that  he 
might  destroy  the  body  of  sin  in  us,  and  deliver  us 
from  the  power  of  Satan  and  the  condenmation  of 
death  ;  that  he  might  finally  make  us  meet  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light" 

Christians,  view  your  spiritual  blessings,  thus  ex- 
Mbited  in  the  general  redemption  of  the  world  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  in  the  merciful  provision,  which  has 
been  made  for  the  pardon,  reconciliation,  sanctifica- 
tion  and  complete  redemption  of  sinners.  Consider 
the  dignity  of  the  Redeemer,  the  unworthiness  of  the 
redeemed  and  the  magnitude  of  the  redemption;  and 
then  say,  are  you  not  under  infinite  obUgations  to 
unite  with  the  apostle,  in  **  blessing  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  who  hath  blessed  us 
with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  'j 
Christ" 

IL  View  your  spiritual  blessings  in  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, afforded  in  this  age  and  countrj^  for  profit- 
ing by  the  gracious  provision,  which  has  been  made 
for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Consider  your  advanta- 
ges over  the  ancient  church,  under  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation. It  is  tme,  that  Christ  was  promised,  as  the 
"  seed  of  the  woman,"  as  the  Messiah,  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  from  the  beginning.  Being  the  Lamb  of 
51 
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God  ;  slain  according  to  the  counsels  of  Heaven,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  he  was  indeed  an  effiea- 
cioos  Saviour,  to  all  who  looked  for  him  as  "  the  conso- 
lation of  Israel."  Thus,  he  said  to  the  Jews  :  "  Your 
father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  ray  day ;  and  he  saw 
it,  and  w^as  glad."  Thus  Job,  possessing  strong  faith 
and  coniident  hope,  was  enabled  to  say :  **  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shaU  stand  at 
the  latter  day  upon  the  earth ;  and  though  after  my 
skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I 
see  Grod/'  Thus  many  of  the  fathers  embraced  the 
promises,  obtained  consolation,  died  in  faith,  and  have 
long  since  gone  to  enjoy  the  rest  prepared  for  the 
clilldren  of  God, 

Still,  however,  their  advantages  for  spiritual  im- 
provement and  di^dne  consolation  were  far  inferior  to 
those  enjoyed  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  They 
saw  Chrisf s  day ;  but  their  \ision  was  obscured,  by 
the  distance  of  the  prospect,  and  the  clouds  which  in- 
tervened. We  see  it,  smce  the  prophecies  have  been 
fulfilled,  immediately  before  our  eyes,  without  an  in- 
tervening cloud*  They  beheld  the  light  of  the  Sun 
of  righteousness ;  but  it  was  only  the  dawning  of  that 
light ;  a  few  scattered  rays,  reflected  from  a  morning 
cloud,  long  before  his  rising.  We  behold  this  light  in 
its  meridian  splendor ;  and  by  it  we  may  clearly  dis- 
cover the  path  of  duty,  and  jo}^uIly  walk  in  the  way 
of  safety.  Hence  our  Lord  declared  concerning  John, 
his  forerunner,  the  last  and  greatest  prophet  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  that  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  or  the  Christian  church,  was  greater  tlian  he. 
*'  Blessed,  therefore,  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see ;  and 
your  ears,  for  they  hear.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
that  many  prophets  and  righteous  men  have  desired 
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to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  J 
them ;  and  to  hear  those  thmgs  which  ye  hear,  and 
have  not  heard  tJiern.''  I 

Consider,  Ukewise,  your  advantages  over  many  mA 
the  primitive  ages  of  Cluistianity.     Before  the  art  of  ] 
printing  was  discovered,  it  required  so  much  labor  to  I 
transcribe  the   Bible,  tliat  very  few  were  able  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  it,  for  themselves  and  flimilies.     The 
great  majority  of  Cliristians,  tlierefore,  were   obliged  | 
to  depend,  for  a  knowledge  of  its  contents,  solely  on  1 
the  pubhc  reading  of  it,  in  tlieir  religious  assemblies,  J 
But  now  this  repository  of  religious  trutli,  tliis  treas*  I 
ure  of  heavenly  wisdom,  is  within  the    reach   of  al*  1 
most  every  man,  however  poor.     Yes,  we  have  the 
Bible  in  our  hands,  translated  into  our  own  language ;  j 
and  may  read  for  our  own  edification  in  our  closets  j 
and  our  families.  ^ 

Consider  not  only  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  age, 
but  those  hkewse  of  the  country  in  which  we  live. 
We  are  subject  to  the  arbitrary  authority  of  no  eccle- 
siastical estabUshment  We  enjoy  Christian  liberty  in 
the  highest  degree.  Our  pious  ancestors,  the  first  set- 
tiers  of  this  country,  paid  early  and  strict  attention  to 
provision  for  literary  and  rehgious  institutions.  These 
have  been  carefully  cherished  and  liberally  supported 
by  many  of  their  descendants ;  so  tliat  at  tlie  present 
period,  notwithstanding  our  deficiences ;  notwith* 
standing  many  of  our  new  settlements  are  destitute  of 
churches  and  schools,  and  many  of  our  churches 
without  pastors  and  teachers,  there  is  perhaps  no  part 
of  the  world,  where  the  means  of  rehgious  know* 
ledge  and  spiritual  improvement,  are  more  abundant- 
ly furnished  to  all  cUisses  of  society,  than  in  a  great 
portion  of  our  beloved  country. 

Consider  these  things  and  contrast  your  condition 
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with  heathen  lands ;  and  then  say,  are  not  we,  who 
live  in  these  latter  days,  and  in  this  highly  fiivored 
land,  under  peculiar  obligations,  to  adopt  the  language 
of  our  text,  and  "  bless  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spirit- 
ual blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ?" 

IIL  View  your  personal  spiritual  blessings,  in  the 
efficacious  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  your  hearts ; 
in  those  divine  influences,  which  have  accompanied 
the  means  of  religious  instraction,  and  led  you  to  em- 
brace the  Saviour,  and  thus  regard  the  provision,  made 
for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Without  this  blessing  of 
Heaven,  aU  others  would  have  been  granted  you  in 
vain.  It  would  have  been  in  vain  for  you,  that  God 
has  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  that  Christ  has  died, 
that  the  gospel  has  been  published,  that  you  were  bom 
and  educated  in  a  Christian  country  and  in  a  land  of 
liberty ;  if  after  all,  the  Spirit  of  God  had  never  striven 
directly  with  your  spirits ;  if  after  all,  you  had  been  left 
to  reject  the  Saviour,  to  harden  your  hearts  against  in- 
struction, and  continue  to  walk  carelessly  in  the  way 
of  transgressors,  in  the  path  of  iniquity,  in  the  broad 
road,  which  leadeth  to  destruction.  If  you  are  indeed 
Christians,  if  you  have  received  the  truth  in  the  love 
of  it,  if  your  hearts  have  been  renewed,  and  filled  with 
joy  in  believing ;  it  is,  because  the  energies  of  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit  have  accompanied  parental  instruction  or  the 
preached  word.  It  is,  because  God  has  wrought  in 
you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure, 
and  thus  encouraged  you  to  work  out  your  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling.  "  By  grace  are  ye  sav- 
ed, through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the 
gift  of  God."  "Where  then  is  boastmg?"  "Who 
maketh  one  to  differ  from  another  ?"  "  We  are,"  says 
our  apostle,  "  his  workmanship,  created  anew  mito 
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good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained,  tliat  we 
should  walk  in  them/' 

Christians,  you  arc  not  your  own ;  you  are  bought 
with  a  price  ;  your  s^alvation  is  of  tlie  Lord  ;  you  have 
reason,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  humble  and  grateful  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalmist:  ''Not  unto  us,  O  Lord;  not 
unto  us,  but  untu  thy  name  give  all  tJie  glor>^''  Yes, 
you  have  reason  to  adopt  the  strong  and  expressive 
language  of  the  apostle,  in  our  text  and  the  verses  suc- 
ceeding :  *'  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual 
blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ ;  according,  as 
he  hath  chosen  us  in  him,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  be- 
fore him  in  love ;  having  predestuiated  us  unto  the 
adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  accord- 
ing to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the 
glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted 
ill  the  beloved." 

Our  subject  admits  of  a  direct  and  personal  applka' 
tioth  Do  any  ask,  then,  how  we  may  bless  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  how  we  may 
express  our  gratitude  to  him  for  spiritual  blessings  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ?  We  answer,  this  may  be 
done  by  solemn  acts  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  by 
^iives  of  holy  obedience,  by  zealous  and  persevering 
endeavors  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  gospel  and 
to  impart  these  blessings  to  olhera 

1,  Christians  may  bless  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  solemn  acts  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  They  cannot  indeed  render  mito  the  Lord  ac- 
cording to  his  benetits,  nor  express  in  adequate  terms 
the  sentiments,  which  ought  to  warm  their  hearts  and 
elevate  their  aiFections.  Language  will  be  wanting 
fully  to  express  the  feelings  of  a  redeemed  sinner ;  till 
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he  shall  have  acquired  new  poweis  of  utterance ;  till 
he  shall  have  learned  that  new  song,  which  is  sung 
only  in  heaven ;  till  he  shall  have  entered  the  regions 
of  unclouded  light  and  perfect  love,  and  joined  the  ho- 
ly throng  of  the  redeemed  out  of  every  nation,  kindred 
and  tongue.  But  although  a  Christian  cannot  express 
all  that  he  feels  in  his  most  devout  moments,  nor  al- 
ways feel  all  that  redeeming  love  requires  of  him ; 
yet  he  may  render  unto  the  Lord  an  acceptable  sacri- 
fice of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  ^'  Wherefore,  bless 
the  Lord,  all  ye  his  saints^  and  praise  him,  all  ye  peo* 
pie."  Praise  him  in  your  doseta  Praise  him  in  your 
famihes.  Praise  him  in  the  sanctuary.  Enter  into 
his  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and  into  his  courts  with 
praise.  Come  before  his  presence  with  singing ;  and 
call  upon  your  souls  and  all  within  you,  to  bless  his 
holy  name. 

2.  Christians  may  bless  the  Grod  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  spiritual  blessings  in  him ;  may 
manifest  their  gratitude  for  redeeming  love,  by  lives 
of  holy  obedience.  They  cannot,  indeed,  return  an 
equivalent  for  the  unspeakable  gifts  bestowed  upon 
them.  They  cannot  be  profitable  unto  God,  as  a  man 
that  is  wise  may  be  profitable  unto  himself  They 
can  do  no  more,  than  their  duty.  They  will  still  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  they  are  debtors  to  re- 
deeming grace,  "unprofitable  servants."  But  by  obe- 
dience, submission  and  holy  conversation,  they  may 
at  least  show,  that  they  are  the  willing  aud  grateful 
subjects  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Christians,  remember  that  you  were  redeemed,  not 
with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ ;  wherefore  glorify  God 
with  your  bodies  and  spirits,  which  are  his.  Let  no 
corrupt  communication  proceed  outof  your  mouths. 
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Defile  not  your  bodies,  which  are  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  Regulate  your  whole  deportment  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  Walk  worthy 
of  the  vocation,  wherewith  you  are  called.  Whether 
ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  GUhL  Thus  let  your  light  shine  before  men,  that 
they,  seeing  your  good  works,  may  glorify  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven. 

3.  Christians  may  express  their  gratitude  to  the  Grod 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  their  spiritual 
blessings,  by  their  zealous  and  persevering  endeavors 
to  extend  these  blessings  to  others.  They  cannot,  in- 
deed, communicate  grace  to  their  weaker  brethren, 
nor  change  the  hearts  of  sinners.  But  they  may  ex- 
ert that  influence,  and  pursue  those  measures,  which 
God  will  please  to  bless,  and  render  effectual  to  the 
salvation  of  immortal  souls.  As  parents,  they  may  in- 
stract  their  children,  and  by  daily  prayer  seek  for  them 
the  blessings  promised  to  believen  and  their  offspring, 
and  thus  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  die  Lord.  As  membera  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
they  may  watch  over  their  Christian  brethren  in  love, 
warning  and  exhorting  them  with  fidelity  and  t^^nder- 
neasL  As  neighbora  and  associates  in  the  a^mmunity 
in  which  they  live,  they  may  cast  the  whole  W4unUi  of 
their  example  and  authority  into  the  scale  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  As  members  of  the  human  family  and 
dtieens  of  the  worid,  they  may  exejrcise  a  pifntit  of  \hi' 
nevolence  towards  all  mankind,  opening  tfa#$  hand  of 
charity  to  every  object  of  comfiassion  within  tlic 
reach  of  their  arm :  speaking  the  language  #/f  4Uf$$n$AH' 
tion  to  every  afflicted  soul^  whlun  the  eornfiaM  #^  tlMrir 
voice;  and  doing  good  to  ail,  Ht^fHfWk  tb^rir  lui\uM%rM 
extendi  In  erery  sitoadtion  in  lilev  ^^^  f^^Y  do  urmM-^ 
thing  1o  pnmole  the  csMe  ^4  Chrwl  tmA  lfc#;  ba|jf^ 
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ness  of  their  fellow  men.  They  may  unite  in  prayer, 
they  may  meet  in  friendly  council,  they  may  jointly 
contribute  of  their  property,  for  the  encouragement  of 
those  efforts  and  the  enlargement  of  those  institutions, 
which  are  designed  and  calculated  to '  promote  the 
cause  of  Christian  knowledge  and  Christian  love. 

By  the  united  efforts  of  Christians  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  much  has  recently  been  done,  to  dif^ 
fuse  the  light  and  spirit  of  Christianity  through  the 
world;  and  much  fruit  of  this  joint  labor  of  love  has 
already  appeared ;  affording  to  the  enlightened  Chris- 
tian an  earnest  of  the  promised  glories  of  the  ^4atter 
day ;"  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the 
earth  and  all  nations  be  gathered  into  the  church  of 
Christ;  when,  in  the  figurative  language  of  prophecy, 
the  wilderness  shall  blossom  like  the  rose,  the  lamb  lie 
down  with  the  lion,  and  the  leopard  with  the  kid ; 
when  men  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills, 
and  all  nations  flow  unto  it  for  salvation. 

But  although  much  has  thus  been  done  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  benign  influ- 
ences of  Christianity  in  the  world ;  still  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  accompUshed,  before  the  glory  of  the  mil- 
lennium will  be  seen  in  all  its  beauty  and  splendor. 
Christians  must  be  more  generally  and  more  effectu- 
ally roused  from  their  slumbers.  Those  who  have 
begun  to  pray  and  act  in  the  cause,  must  pray  widi 
more  fervency  and  act  with  more  energy ;  and  those 
who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  the  work,  must 
come  forward  "  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty."  They  must  become  willing  and  active  in- 
struments in  his  hand.     They  must  contribute,  cheer- 
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fully  and  liberally,  of  their  wealth,  their  labors  and 
their  counsels,  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  destitute,  and 
to  enlighten  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 

Christians,  in  view  of  what  God  has  done  for  you, 
let  me  exhort  you,  to  do  what  you  can  for  your  fellow 
men.  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.  Do  any 
hesitate  to  come  to  the  work,  and  aid  the  cause  of 
Christian  missions  ?  Let  me  ask  such,  and  let  them 
ask  themselves :  '  Are  you  Christians  ?  do  you  love 
the  Redeemer?  have  you  experienced  the  joy  of  the 
redeemed?'  If  you  can  answer  these  questions  in 
the  affirmative,  you  will  not,  you  cannot  remain  un- 
concemed  for  those  who  are  destitute  of  the  gospel 
and  ^perishing  for  lack  of  vision."  You  cannot  sit 
down  with  cold  indifference,  and  fold  your  arms  in 
selfish  indolence,  while  thousands  and  tens  of  thou* 
sands  of  your  fellow  men,  '^  bone  of  your  bone  and 
flesh  of  your  flesh,"  are  living  in  darkness  and  dying 
without  hope — destitute  of  spiritual  light  and  the  means 
of  grace.  No ;  I  know  you  cannot  If  you  possess  the 
benevolent  spirit  of  Christ,  and  ^'  if  any  man  have  not 
his  spirit,  he  is  none  of  his  f  if  you  possess  any  portion 
of  that  benevolent  spirit,  which  brought  the  Redeemer 
from  heaven  to  earth,  and  led  him  from  the  manger  to 
the  cross,  you  will  feel,  you  will  pray,  you  will  <lo 
what  you  can,  for  the  reformation  and  salvation  of 
those  who  are  made  of  the  same  ^  blood,"  and  pofiMnwi 
the  same  immortal  nature  with  yourselves;  and  for 
whom,  as  well  as  for  you,  the  Saviour  lnbon!il  find 
soflfered  and  died. 

Objections,  I  know,  have  been  mmle,  and  arri  nWW 
made  to  this  benevolent  work  cf  evangDii/JriK  t>i#Y 
world,  in  all  its  branches  and  op4*fH\'umn.  Kiit  \\u^y 
are  objections^  either  of  ignorance,  #^  infldiilify,  or  nvii' 
rice.    Show  me  a  man,  who  ojiposm  thi^  work  ;  find 
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I  will  conyince  you,  that  one  or  more  of  these  charac- 
teristics belong  to  him,  and  lie  at  the  foundation  of  his 
opposition.  It  will  invariably  be  found,  that  men  op- 
posed to  the  benevolent  operations  for  ''the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospeV  cure  either  ignorant  of  the  nature 
and  design  of  these  operations,  or  they  have  no  estab- 
lished faith  in  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  gospel,  or 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  a  sordid  spirit,  which 
hardens  their  hearts  against  the  convictions  of  their 
understandings,  or  they  are  induced  by  the  combined 
influence  of  aU  these  causes,  to  "fight  against  God." 
Those,  who  truly  believe  and  love  the  gospel,  if  they 
are  acquainted  with  the  wretched  state  of  the  heathen, 
or  even  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  waste  places  of 
Zion,  deprived  of  the  means  of  grace  and  the  cheering 
hopes  of  salvation,  will  not,  cannot  object  to  this  be- 
nevolent work. 

The  work  of  salvation,  we  admit  and  rejoice  in  the 
fact,  is  "the  work  of  the  Lord."  But  we  remember, 
that  he  works  by  means ;  and  he  has  designated  the 
means  by  which  the  sinful  children  of  men  are  to  be 
converted,  sanctified  and  saved:  "After  that  in  the 
wisdom  of  (xod,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God, 
it  pleased  Grod  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save 
them  that  believe."  Men,  in  order  to  be  saved  must 
be  bom  again  of  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  sanctified  through  the  truth.  To  secure  this 
blessed  result,  therefore,  the  gospel  must  be  published 
in  all  the  world ;  and  "  preached  to  every  creature." 

Be  encouraged,  then,  my  Christian  friends,  to  go  for- 
ward in  the  work,  and  set  an  example,  which  your 
fellow  disciples  may  everywhere  follow. 
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CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  PBEACUINO  OF  TUB 
GOSPEL  AND  THE  SALVATION  OF  MEN.» 


1  OORINTHIAira  I.  81. 

Worn  ARXB  THAT  IIT  THB  WUDOM  OF  OOD,  THB  WOBU>  BT  WIIOOM  KITSW 
MOT  OOD,  IT  PLBABXD  00]>,  BT  IBM  FOOUSHVXft  OF  FBaACUIJIO,  TO  •▲▼« 
TBXM  THAT  BXUXTB. 

The  world  lieth  in  wickedness.  Men  are  sinners. 
In  their  natural  state,  they  are  rebels  against  the  right- 
fill  authority  of  Heaven;  and  consequently,  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  the  divine  law.  To  provide  a  remedy 
fiir  the  evils,  to  which  rebellious  men  are  thus  sub* 
ject;  to  produce  in  them  reconciliation  to  Ood,  and 
save  them  from  the  natural  consequences  of  sin  and 
continued  rebellion,  human  wisdom  ha^  in  evf!ry  Hg«9| 
been  taxed,  and  all  the  resources  of  human  ing^eriuity 
have  been  exhausted  Attempts  have  Insen  rrimlo  tii 
enlighten  and  reform  the  world  by  education  itriil 
adenee,  by  legislation  and  civil  authority,  by  Hppiutln 
to  leason  and  conscience.  But  all  such  HiUttu\fin^ 
without  the  aid  and  concurrent  influ#;nce  of  r#5V«5lalion, 
have  failed,  and  must  forever  fail  This  hutU^ry  of  iUn 
world  abundantly  proves  that  all  muth  fmnum  firit  iri^ 
adequate  to  secure  the  de«red  end 
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For  wise  reasons  God,  for  a  lopg  course  of  tume, 
suffered  the  experiment  to  be  repeatedly  made,  that 
men  might  everywhere  see  the  result ;  and  the  result 
has  been,  everywhere  and  in  all  ages,  the  same.  Every- 
where experience  has  taught  the  same  lesson,  that 
^^the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  Grod;"  that  human 
wisdom  and  human  power  could  not  enlighten  and 
save  the  world;  that  without  the  influence  of  divine 
revelation  and  the  interposition  of  divine  grace,  men 
would  continue  in  error  and  sin ;  and  idolatry  and 
polytheism,  with  all  their  craelty  and  licentiousness, 
would  continue  to  overspread  the  earth. 

But  after  the  experiment  had  been  made,  long 
enou^  and  extensively  enough,  to  establish  and  illus- 
trate the  fact,  that  no  human  contrivance,  nor  wisdom 
of  man,  was*  adequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  case ; 
God  was  pleased  to  declare  his  purposes  of  mercy, 
and  to  make  known  to  man,  the  expedient  which  Infi- 
nite Wisdom  had  devised,  for  reconciling  and  saving 
all  who  would  believe  his  testimony  concerning  his 
Son,  and  receive  him,  as  a  perfect  Mediator,  and  an 
all-sufficient  Saviour.  In  the  language  of  our  text : 
'^  After  that  in  the  wisdom  of  Gkxl,  the  world  by  wis- 
dow  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness 
of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe." 

To  develop  and  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  text; 
and  thus  to  find  matter  for  practical  improvement,  and 
for  personal  application,  I  shall  pursue  the  following 
plan  of  discourse  : 

I.  1  shall  endeavor  to  explain  the  term,  to  mt^,  as 
used  in  the  text;  and  show  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  salvation,  purchased  by  Christ  and  revealed  in 
the  gospel 

U.  I  shall  inquire,  what  the  instrumentality  is,  by 
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which  this  salyation  is  applied  to  men ;  as  denoted  by 
the  phrase,  '' foolishness  of  preaching." 

EEL  I  shall  speak  of  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  displayed 
in  the  adaptation  of  '^  preaching"  to  the  reconciliation, 
raformation  and  salvation  of  believera 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  practical  re- 
markS)  with  an  application,  adapted  to  the  occasion. 

L  I  am  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  term,  *'  to 
flave,"  as  used  in  the  text ;  and  endeavor  to  show  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  salvation,  purchased  by 
Christ  and  revealed  in  the  gospel  '^  To  save,"  in  the 
most  enlarged  sense  of  the  term,  is  to  procure  safety ; 
to  furnish  protection  and  give  security.  It  is  to  deliver 
those,  who  are  in  a  state  of  suffering  or  fearful  appre- 
hension, from  present  and  apprehended  evil  Li  its 
limited  sense,  therefore,  as  used  in  our  text,  where  it 
IB  applied  to  sinners,  under  the  bonds  of  iniquity,  and 
exposed  to  the  penalty  of  a  violated  law,  it  denotes  de- 
liverance from  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  sin ; 
from  the  love  and  practice  of  iniquity,  and  from  the 
Intter  fruits,  and  everlasting  consequences,  which  nat- 
mally  flow  from  it  This  salvation  involves,  therefore, 
both  pardon  and  reformation,  both  forgiveness  and  re- 
pentance, both  justification  and  sanctification«  To 
constitute  a  full  salvation,  as  promised  to  believers  in 
the  gospel,  both  these  parts  are  requiisite ;  and  those 
who  separate  what  God  has  thus  joined  together,  fall 
into  error,  hurtful  and  often  fiUal  error. 

A  sinner  cannot  be  safe,  till  he  obtains  pardon  for 
his  past  transgresnons ;  because  without  pardon  the 
ooademning  sentence  of  a  violated  and  unehangea^ 
ble  law,  most  forever  stand  against  him.  Although^ 
he  should  repent,'  without  being  justified,  (were  truie 
repentanee,  without  justifying&^  possible,)  be  could 
do  nothing  to  make  atonement  for  bis  past  mm.    Ub 
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could  perform  no  works  of  supererogation ;  nor  coold 
he  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  the  bitter  conse- 
quences of  sins  unpardoned,  and  guUt  uncancelled. 
In  order  to  be  saved,  therefore,  a  sinner  must  not  only 
repent  of  sin,  but  believe  the  gospel ;  must  be  justi- 
fied through  faith  in  a  cmdfied  Redeemer.  And 
for  this  justification  abundant  provision  has  been 
made.  Yes,  Christ,  as  an  all-sufficient  Saviour,  has 
made  an  adequate  atonement  for  the  suis  of  the  whole 
world.  He  *^  died  the  just  for  the  unjust"  ^^  He  bare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree."  He  ^^  justified 
the  law  and  made  it  honorable ;"  so  that  *^  God  can 
now  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in 
Jesua" 

On  the  other  hand,  were  it  possible  for  an  impenir 
tent  sinner  to  beheve,  and  obtain  justification  firom  all 
past  transgressions^  he  would  not  be  safe ;  he  could 
not,  indeed,  be  saved,  without  repentance  and  new  obe- 
dience. For  were  he  pardoned  and  justified  to-day,  he 
would  be  in  transgression  and  under  condemnation 
to-morrow.  Nay,  his  guilt  would  be  increased,  and 
his  condemnation  enhanced,  by  the  very  circumstance 
of  abused  privileges  and  perverted  grace.  There  is^ 
it  is  true,  '^  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus ;"  but,  then,  it  is  because  '<  they  walk  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit." 

Accordingly,  this  view  of  salvation  is  often  present- 
ed, and  everywhere  implied,  in  the  statements  of  in- 
spiration on  the  subject  Our  Saviour  himself  said: 
'^  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  his  people  from 
their  sins."  And  the  apostle,  Paul,  in  language  of  the 
same  import  said,  concerning  the  Saviour :  '^  He  gave 
himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  firom  all  ini* 
quity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zeal- 
ous of  good  works." 
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Hence  we  may  subjoin,  under  this  head,  {for  the 
importance  of  the  doctrine  will  justify  the  repetition 
of  the  statement,)  that  the  salvation  of  the  gospel  in- 
volves both  pardon  and  justification,  on  the  one  hand; 
and  reformation  and  sanctification,  on  the  other;  and, 
therefore,  requires  in  the  recipient,  both  faith  and  re- 
pentance :  or  rather,  we  should  say,  these  two  condi- 
tions of  salvation  run  into  each  other ;  and  these  two 
exercises  when  genuine,  always  go  together,  lie  that 
beheves  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  as  to  be  justified 
and  saved,  must  likewise  repent  of  all  his  sins,  and 
turn  unto  God  with  all  his  heart.  So,  also,  he  that 
exercises  genuine  repentance  toward  God,  will  at  the 
same  time  believe  in  Christ,  and  rely  solely  on  his 
merits  and  mediation  for  pardon  and  justification. 

Let  none,  therefore,  liope  for  this  salvation,  till  they 
have  a  faith,  which  works  by  love,  and  produces  re- 
pentance and  new  obedience.  Nor  let  any  be  satis- 
fied \^itli  any  supposed  repentance  or  outward  refor- 
mation ;  unless  tliey  find  it  connected  with  faith  in 
Christ  and  rehance  for  justification  on  his  merito- 
rious sufferings  and  mediation. 

TL  As  was  proposed,  I  proceed  to  inquire  what  the 
instrumentahty  is,  by  which  the  salvation,  purchas- 
ed by  Christ,  is  applied  to  men,  as  denoted  by  the 
phrase  **  foolishness  of  preaching."  The  term  foolish' 
ness  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  ironically  adopted 
by  the  apostle,  from  the  language  of  reproach  and  de- 
rision, used  by  those  who  despised  the  apostles,  and 
attempted  to  cast  contempt  on  their  preaching.  Upon 
this  supposition  the  import  of  the  whole  phrase,  with 
which  the  term  stands  connected,  is  the  same,  as  if  the 
apostle  had  said :  **  Notwithstanding,  our  preaching 
may  appear  weak  and  contemptible  to  the  proud  and 
self-sufficient  philosophers  of  Greece ;  and  they  may 
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ridicule  it  as  folly  and  enthusiafiin ;  yet  the  wisdom 
of  God  has  chosen  this  simple  expedient ;  this  ^^  fool- 
ishness of  preaching/'  as  they  call  it,  to  confound  all 
their  hoasted  wisdom;  to  accomplish  what  human 
science  and  human  skill  could  never  reach ;  to  bring 
men  to  repentance ;  and  through  faith  in  Christ  to  re- 
concile them  to  himself;  and  thus  secure  to  all  who 
beUeve,  everlasting  life  and  eternal  salvation. 

Stm  the  inquiry  returns  upon  us :  '^  What  is  this  sim- 
ple expedient  ?"  what  is  implied  in  the  ^^  preaching/' 
which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  salvation  of 
believers  ?  The  phrase  here,  we  may  answeri  is  evi- 
dently ellipticaL  The  term,  '^  preaching/'  howeveri  in 
some  of  its  modifications^  is  so  often  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  to  furnish  us  with  ample  means  of  supplying 
the  omission,  and  ascertaining  the  trae  meaning  of  i^ 
as  used  in  our  text  The  import  evidently  is  the  same 
as  that  of  '* preaching  the  gospel;"  ^^ preaching  the 
word  of  Grod;"  <^  preaching  the  truth,  as  revealed  in 
the  Bible ;"  declaring  "  all  the  counsel  of  God,"  as  it 
stands  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  pen  of  inspi- 
ration. Nothing  short  of  this  can  come  up  to  the  fhll 
meaning  of  the  term,  ^^  preaching,"  as  used  in  our  text ; 
because  nothing  short  of  this  can  produce  the  effect^ 
there  ascribed  to  it.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  make 
men  wise  unto  salvation.  Indeed,  we  are  expressly 
taught  by  an  inspired  apostle,  that  those,  who  are  ^bom 
again,"  are  bom  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incor- 
roptible,  by  the  word  of  Grod.  And  our  Saviour  him- 
self has  declared,  that  '^  except  a  man  be  bom  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Grod."  He  has  taught 
us  Likewise,  that  the  work,  begun  in  regeneration,  is 
carried  forward  to  its  completion  by  the  same  instra- 
mentaUty ;  that  those,  who  are  ^'  bom  again"  by  the 
word  of  GU>d,  are  ^^  sanctified  through  the  troth." 
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Nothings  therefore,  can  constitute  the  "  preaching," 
with  which  salvation  is  connected ;  but  that  which 
makes  a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus ;  of  all  the  doctrines  and  duties,  taught  in  the 
holy  Scriptures ;  of  the  whole  revealed  will  of  God, 
witiiout  disguise,  and  without  partiality.  Should  any 
assume  the  office  and  title  of  preachers ;  and  yet  keep 
back  part  of  the  truth ;  should  they  omit  the  great 
and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  teach 
for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men ;  or,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  "  preach  another  gospel,"  their 
preaching  would  be  in  vain,  or  worse  than  in  vain. 
Such  preaching  certainly  would  not  subserve  the  high 
purpose,  announced  in  our  text  On  the  contrary  it 
would  lead  men  into  error,  soothe  them  in  their  sins, 
and  fit  them  for  destraction.  No ;  the  preaching,  by 
which  men  are  saved,  is  the  preaching  of  the  truth, 
of  the  gospel,  of  the  whole  revealed  counsel  of  God, 
without  reserve  and  without  disguise. 

I  add  further;  a  mere  exhibition  of  the  truth  is  not 
all  that  is  impUed  in  the  '' preaching,"  which  goes  to 
constitute  the  instrumentality  of  saving  '^them  that  be- 
lieva"  To  accomplish  this  glorious  end  most  effec- 
tually, the  truth  must  be  exhibited  by  the  living  voice  of 
the  preacher,  under  the  influence  of  the  holy  emotions 
and  sanctified  sympathies  of  a  believing  and  renewed 
heart  A  cold  and  formal  annunciation,  even  of  a 
heavenly  message,  will  not  gain  attention,  much  less 
cordial  belief)  certainly  not  a  practical  regard  To  reach 
the  heart  of  the  hearer,  the  truth  must  come  from  the 
heart -of  the  preacher.  To  constitute  the  "  preaching," 
which  is  the  instrument  of  salvation,  therefore,  there 
must  not  only  be  a  manifestation  of  the  truth ;  but  that 
manifestation  must  be  so  made,  as  to  reach  the  heart 
and  commend  itself  to  the  conscience  of  every  man  in 
53 
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the  sight  of  God.  It  must  cany  with  it  the  evidence 
of  sincerity ;  it  must  be  the  *' speaking  of  the  tvuth  in 
love." 

This  is  the  '^  preaching/'  indicated  in  oar  text  This 
is  the  ^'  preaching,"  enjoined  by  our  blessed  Saviour  in 
his  commission  to  his  apostles  and  their  successors  in 
the  ministry :  '^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature."  This  is  the  "  preach- 
ing," by  which  the  latter-day  glory  of  the  churqh  is  to 
be  ushered  in,  as  announced  to  the  beloved  apostle^ 
in  the  isle  of  Fatmos ;  when  he  saw,  in  prospectiva 
vision,  ^'  an  angel,  flying  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  hav- 
ing the  everlasting  gospel,  to  preach  to  them  that  dwell 
on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation  and  kindred  and  lan- 
guage and  people."  This,  we  may  add,  is  the  '^  jHreach- 
ing,"  which  must  be  adopted  in  every  age,  and  in  eve- 
ery  place,  in  order  to  save  them  that  believe.  This^ 
indeed,  in  a  measure,  is  the  ^'preaching"  of  every 
"  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ" 

III  Thus,  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  plan 
of  discourse,  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  wisdom  of  Grod, 
displayed  in  the  adaptation  of  "  preaching"  to  the  re- 
conciliation, reformation  and  salvation  of '^  them  that 
believe." 

We  have  seen,  that  the  salvation  of  a  sinner  impUes 
deliverance  from  the  curse  and  condemnation  of  a  vio- 
lated law,  as  well  as  reconciliation  to  its  requirements 
and  submission  to  its  authority ;  deliverance  from  the 
the  guilt  of  past  sins,  as  well  as  from  the  love  and 
practice  of  iniquity.  This  salvation  involves,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  exercise  of  that  faith,  which  justifies 
the  previously  condemned  sinner ;  and  of  that  repen- 
tance, which  leads  to  '^  newness  of  life,"  and  holy  obe- 
dience. We  have  seen,  likewise,  that  these  essential 
conditions  of  salvation,  are  produced  by  the  pleaching 
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of  the  gospel;  by  the  manifestation  of  the  truth  to  the 
understanding  and  conscience. 

Still  the  inquiry  may  be  made:  Why  is  preach- 
ing" adapted  to  the  production  of  this  result  ?  Why 
has  Grod  chosen  thus  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion, and  ^'  save  them  that  believe"  by  an  expedient  so 
simple,  as  to  excite  the  contempt  of  worldly  wisdom 
and  the  disgust  of  human  pride  ?  To  furnish  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  these  inquiries,  it  may  be  sufficient 
for  some,  and  perhaps  it  should  satisfy  all,  to  remark, 
that  such  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Grod ;  that  it  has 
^pleased"  him  to  constitute  a  connection  between  this 
simpie  means  and  that  glorious  end,  to  ordain,  that 
the  principal  instramentality  of  salvation  should  be 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  For  what  pleases  him, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  must  be  unse^  whether  we 
are  able  to  discern  and  comprehend  the  wisdom  of  it, 
or  not ;  and  what  he  has  ordained,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured, is  good,  whether  we  can  discover  the  goodness, 
or  are  obliged  to  leave  it  involved  in  mystery.  Yes ; 
his  pleasure  is  always  a  ^^  good  pleasure ;"  and  his 
counsels  not  only  '^  stand  fast  forever ;"  but  they  are 
adopted  in  wisdom,  and  executed  ''in  truth  and  (iiith- 
fulness."  We  might,  therefore,  at  once  n;w>lvn  Iho 
question  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  this  api^yint- 
ment  into  the  divine  sovereignty,  the  secret  iunmn4*ln  of 
Heaven,  the  unrevealed  will  of  G(m\  ;  nni\  leavfi  Oin 
snbject  without  further  remark  or  illustration*  Hut 
since  it  is  both  pleasant  and  profitable,  to  tnif^?  i\w  di- 
vine operations,  whether  in  the  works  44'w%iuw  or  iyf 
grace;  and  thos  *^  vindicate  the  ways  #if  (UM  to  fn$m  /' 
we  may  proceed,  as  fieir  as  oar  limited  vmUm  #txti<nds, 
to  trace  the  connection  between  "*  pfPHt,t$iutt*'  urid  ^*fmU 
vation;^  and  point  out  the  adaptatiz/n  dT  tim  mm  to 
tiie  prodnction  of  tfie  other. 
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1.  With  this  view,  I  remaik,  as  faith  is  a  necessaiy 
condition  of  justification,  we  may  see,  that  the  proper 
objects  of  faith  must  be  presented  to  the  understand- 
ing ;  the  truth  with  its  appropriate  evidence  must  be 
set  before  the  mind,  clearly  explained  and  fully  illus- 
trated. Men  are  rational  beings ;  and  as  such^  they 
should  never  be  required  to  believe  without  evidence, 
nor  expected  to  act  vdthout  motivea  Physical  force 
may,  indeed,  compel  them,  sometimes  to  profess  what 
they  do  not  believe ;  and  to  act,  in  certain  cases,  with- 
out the  approbation  of  their  own  judgment  and  conr 
science ;  but  it  can  never  g^ve  them  ^'  the  fidth  which 
works  by  love;"  nor  furnish  them  with  motives  to 
act  freely,  and  firom  correct  principles.  To  secure  this, 
the  mind  must  be  enlightened,  the  reason  exercised 
and  the  judgment  deliberately  formed.  The  object  of 
fidth,  therefore,  must  be  clearly  and  fully  exhibited  to 
the  mental  eye. 

All  feeUng,  all  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  even 
the  promptings  of  the  conscience,  without  this,  are 
useless,  or  worse  than  useless ;  for  they  lead  to  wild  fa- 
naticism, slavish  submission,  or  erratic  and  irregular 
action.  We  may  ask,  then,  significantly  and  trium- 
phantly, must  not  the  objects  and  evidences  -of  faith 
be  set  before  the  mind,  in  order  to  produce  saving 
faith,  and  secure  the  salvation  of  the  believer?  What 
other  mode ;  at  least,  what  better  mode  of  doing  this, 
we  may  ask  again,  can  be  found,  than  that  of  '^  preach- 
ing," according  to  the  appointment  of  Heaven  ?  IfJ  in 
the  language  of  inspiration  it  is  affirmed,  that  '^  faith 
Cometh  by  hearing ;"  we  may  surely  ask,  in  language 
of  the  same  authority,  and  in  a  tone  indicating  the  an- 
swer: "but  how  can  they  hear  without  a  preacher?" 

It  may,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  other  modes  of 
presenting  the  trath  to  the  human  mind,  are  anudhary 
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to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel;  and  when  used  in  con- 
nection witli  it,  may  be  highly  important,  if  not  indis- 
pensable, to  the  success  of  the  most  able  and  faithful 
preacher.  Parental  instruction  and  the  exercises  of 
family  worship,  for  example,  may  do  much  to  enlight- 
en the  minds  of  children,  and  prepare  them  to  receive 
and  obey  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  So,  too,  the  mod- 
ern system  of  Sabbath-school  instruction,  properly  con- 
ducted, can  scarcely  fail  of  aiding  the  preacher  in  his 
work,  and  leading  many  to  a  knowledge  of  the  way  of 
life.  The  solitar)'^  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  I  add  ;  or 
the  diligent  study  of  the  Bible,  seems  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  try  the  works  and  test  the  preaching  of  all  unin- 
spired men  ;  and  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  all,  who 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  according  to  the 
oracles  of  God.  Nor  are  religious  conversation,  pri- 
vate exhortation,  familiar  Christian  conference  and 
meetings  for  social  prayer,  without  their  use  and  salu- 
tary influence,  in  promoting  the  same  cause,  for  which 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  instituted.  So  im- 
portant, indeed,  are  all  these  means  of  grace,  that  re- 
ligion can  scarcely  exist,  much  less  prosper,  in  a  com- 
munity where  tliey  are  generally  neglected. 

To  these  admissions,  I  subjoin  the  remark,  that  the 
reading  of  religious  books,  is  often  blessed  to  the  con- 
version of  sinners  and  the  edification  of  saints.  Thus 
it  is  said,  that  ^*  Baxter  was  converted  by  books  ob- 
tained of  a  pedlar  ;  mid  Doddridge  by  WTitings  of 
Baxter;  and  Wilberforce  by  a  work  of  Doddridge ;  and 
Leigh  Richmond  by  Wilberforce's  Practical  View;*' 
and  thousands,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  have  re- 
ceived serious  impressions,  which  resulted  in  their  con- 
version and  salvation,  by  reading  "  the  Dairyman's 
Daughter,"  and  other  tracts  of  Leigh  Richmond.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  tlie  writings  of  Bunyan  and 
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Watts  and  Hannah  Moore  and  many  others,  boA  m 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Still,  in  all  these  cases,  the  apparent  causes  of  con* 
Tersion  probably  depended  on  their  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  institution  of  preaching.  Probably, 
neither  parental  instruction,  nor  the  Sabbath-school 
recitation,  nor  religious  conversation  and  conference, 
nor  the  reading  of  the  best  uninspired  writings,  nor 
even  the  perasal  of  ^e  Bible  itself,  would  have  pro- 
duced half  the  influence  ascribed  to  these  agen- 
cies, if  the  truth  had  never  been  presented  to  the 
same  minds  by  the  voice  of  the  living  preacher,  warm 
firom  the  heart  Besides,  if  the  gospel  had  never  been 
preached,  the  religious  instroction  of  parents  and  of  the 
Sabbath-school  would  never  have  been  given;  nor 
the  rel^ous  conference  and  prayer-meeting  main*- 
tained ;  nor  the  Bible  and  other  religious  books  ex- 
tensively published  and  generally  read. 

Experience  and  observation  fully  sustain  this  course 
of  reasoning,  and  forcibly  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  our 
text,  that  "preaching"  is  the  principal  instrument  of 
salvation.  For  what  is  the  condition,  as  to  morals 
and  even  civilization,  of  those  communities,  where 
the  gospel  is  not  statedly  and  faithfully  preached; 
and  of  those  families,  which  do  not  attend  on  this  or- 
dinance of  Heaven?  In  places  where  there  is  no 
stated  preaching  of  the  gospel,  what  becomes  of  pa- 
rental instruction,  of  the  Sabbath-school,  of  religious 
reading,  of  the  Sabbath  itself,  and  its  holy  rest  and  sa- 
cred and  sanctifying  influences?  What  is  the  mor- 
al and  social  character  of  those  children,  who  are 
never  brought  to  the  sanctuary,  and  whose  parents 
seldom  or  never  attend  on  that  institution,  which 
Grod  has  appointed,  "  to  save  them  that  believe?" 

I  need  not  stop  to  answar  these  questions.    Hie 
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answer  exists  in  the  mind  of  every  one,  who  has  trav- 
elled a  little  way  from  liome,  and  observed,  with  a  lit* 
tie  care,  the  state  of  society  in  dilferent  coninaiinities ; 
and  the  condition  of  famiUes  deprived  of  the  privi- 
leges connected  with  the  preacliing  of  the  gospel. 
They  are  but  half  civilized,  in  the  midst  of  civihzation* 
They  are  heathen  in  a  Christian  land.  The  sweet 
charities  of  life  they  never  taste.  They  lose  all  the 
benefits  of  an  enUghtened  conscience,  and  of  sancti- 
fied  and  well  directed  synipatliies.  They  generally 
hve  devoted  to  Mammon,  or  Bacclms,  or  Mars,  or 
some  other  heathen  deity;  and  die  without  hope,  '*  as 
the  fool  dieth/'  '*  as  the  beasts  that  perish  !" 

2.  I  remark  again,  as  repentance,  as  well  as  faitli,  is 
a  condition  of  salvation,  or  rather  is  always  connected 
with  genuine  Christain  faith,  we  may  see  the  bene- 
fit of  preaching,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of 
bringing  men  to  this  indispensable  condition  of  sal- 
vation. 

Men,  as  we  said  before,  are  rational  beings ;  and 
must  therefore,  have  the  tnith,  with  its  appropriate 
evidences,  foirty  placed  betbre  their  minds,  in  order  to 
produce  conviction,  and  estabUsh  them  in  '^tlie  faith.'^ 
But  I  now  subjoin,  that  they  possess  moral,  as  well  as 
intellectual  powers.  They  are  susceptible  of  emotion, 
as  well  as  conviction.  They  have  hearts  and  con- 
sciences, as  well  as  reason  and  understanding.  They 
need,  tlierefore,  to  have  the  truth  presented,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  lead  thern  to  feel  its  power,  as  well  as 
to  see  its  evidence  and  light  To  secure  this  end  it 
must  be  presented  forcibly,  tenderly,  with  a  holy  unc- 
tion, in  circiiinstances  calculated  to  awaken  all  the 
sympathies  of  the  soul,  strip  the  coverijig  from  the 
conscience,  and  open  the  heart  to  receive  it  "in  love.'* 

To  secure  this  end,  I  add,  that  preaching,  which  im- 
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plies  verbal  communication,  the  use  of  the  voice  and 
the  eye,  the  glowing  countenance,  with  all  the  illustra- 
tive and  enforcing  gestures  of  strong  emotion,  is  pecu« 
liarly  adapted ;  because  it  is  evidently  calculated  to 
make  a  deep  and  enduring  impression.  Especially^ 
is  this  true,  when  this  dispensation  of  the  word  is  made 
in  the  great  congregation,  assembled  in  the  house  of 
God,  on  the  holy  Sabbath. 

There  is  something  in  the  human  voice,  attended 
with  the  expressive  eye,  and  significant  gestures,  in* 
volved  in  true  and  sacred  eloquence,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  touch  the  heart  of  the  hearer,  and  deeply  im.- 
press  him  with  the  importance  of  the  truth  uttered.  - 
There  is  something,  too,  in  the  relation  between  a  faith- 
ful pastor,  or  stated  minister,  and  the  people  of  his 
chaise,  which  greatly  adds  to  this  impressive  power. 
Besides  all  these  considerations,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  men  are  social  beings,  possessing  mutual 
sympathies,  and  capable  of  being  moved,  impressed, 
and  even  excited  by  the  very  presence,  and  animated 
looks,  of  a  great  and  solemn  assembly. 

But  above  all,  we  must  not  forget,  that  the  whole 
efficacy  and  saving  effect  of  the  gospel  depends  on 
the  attending  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  true 
is  this  remark,  that  without  these  operations,  the  word 
of  God  is  ^'  a  dead  letter ;"  and  the  clearest  manifesta- 
tion of  the  truth,  will  be  "  a  savor  of  death  unto  death." 
Yes ;  *  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  water ;  but  God 
alone  giveth  the  increase.'  Hence  the  indispensable 
importance  of  prayer,  in  connection  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  divine  truth  to  the  human  mind ;  and  hence 
the  high  importance  of  "  preaching  the  word,"  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  saints,  in  the  house  of  God,  on  the 
holy  Sabbath,  where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made,  where 
Christ  has  promised  to  meet  his  assembled  people, 
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where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  sent,  in  answer  to  the  united 
and  fervent  supplications  of  tliose,  "  who  keep  holy 
time/'  *'who  meet  with  one  accord''  and  **  agree  as 
touching  the  thing,  which  they  ask  of  their  heavenly 
Father ;"  where  the  combined  agencies  of  the  Word 
and  Spirit  are  brought,  at  once,  to  bear  on  the  under- 
standing and  conscience  and  heart  of  the  sinner;  and 
he  is  made  to  feel  all  the  good  influences  of  this  world, 
in  connection  with  *Uhe  powers  of  the  world  to 
come/' 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  suggest  such  considera- 
tions, as  seem  calculated,  to  illustrate  and  vindicate 
the  doctrine  of  our  text.  Others,  perhaps,  might  be 
named ;  and  still  we  should  be  unable  to  lay  open 
the  deep  counsels  of  Heaven,  and  assign  all  the 
reasons,  why  God^  in  his  wisdom,  was  *' pleased'*  to 
make  this  arrangement  of  mercy ;  to  establish  this 
connection  between  means  so  simple  and  an  end  so 
glorious;  to  ordain,  that  by  **the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing, he  would  save  them,  that  believe/' 

But  enough,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  said,  to  satisfy 
every  humble  inquirer  after  truth ;  and  everything, 
beyond  this,  would  be  useless  speculation,  or  impious 
presumption.  How  vain  would  it  be,  tor  us  to  inquire, 
whether  God  could  have  formed  some  other  plan  of 
redemption,  and  appointed  some  other  means  of  grace 
and  instruments  of  salvation!  How  useless,  if  not 
presumptuous,  tor  us  to  ask,  whether  God  could  have 
saved  men,  without  an  atonement,  without  their  own 
free  agency,  without  the  voluntary  exercise  of  faith 
and  repentance  ;  in  their  sins  ;  in  a  state  of  continued 
rebellion  ?  How  absurd  and  impious,  to  object  to  the 
plan  of  salvation,  because  the  means  are  so  simple ; 
because  we  cannot  see,  why  some  other  method  was 
not  adopted,  to  bring  men  to  the  exercise  of  faith  and 
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lepentance,  and  thus  to  Teconcile  them  to  Qod;  be- 
cause we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels;''  and 
^  men  of  like  passions  with  other  men,"  are  chosen  to 
communicate  the  message  of  grace  and  mercy  to  their 
fellow-men;  instead  of  angels,  literally  ^flying  throu^ 
the  midst  of  heaven,"  and  sounding  aloud  the  trump 
of  the  gospel ! 

Enough  has  been  said,  I  hope  to  satisfy  all,  who 
wish  to  know  and  obey  the  will  of  Grod ;  and  to  fur- 
nish matter  of  high  importance  for  practical  remarks 
and  personal  application.  To  a  few  such  remarks,  let 
me,  in  closing  the  discourse,  ask  your  serious  and  self* 
applying  attention. 

I  remark,  in  the^r^f  placey  that  we  may  learn,  firom 
our  subject,  the  importance  of  a  thoroughly  educth 
ted  ministry.  However  indispensable,  in  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  we  may  consider  natural  gifto  and  Chiia* 
tian  graces,  they  do  not  supersede  the  necessity  of 
study  and  mental  discipline.  If  the  objects  of  fidth 
must  be  fully  and  clearly  set  before  the  minds  of  be- 
lievers ;  if  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  implies  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  truth  to  the  understanding,  in  a  lucid 
and  connected  manner,  with  its  appropriate  evidence, 
then  surely,  the  well  qualified  preacher  must  be  either 
an  inspired  man,  or  a  man  of  learning.  And  since 
the  days  of  inspiration  are  passed,  and  the  records  of 
inspiration  completed,  it  follows,  Aat  those,  who  arc 
called  to  interpret  the  Scriptures,  and  to  defend,  illus- 
trate and  enforce  their  important  and  various  instmcr 
tions,  should  be  men  of  disciplined  minds,  compre- 
hensive knowledge  and  studious  habits.  They  should 
be  thoroughly  educated,  ^^  scribes  well  instructed  unto 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  able  to  "bring  out  of  their 
treasure  things  new  and  old."  They  should  be  able  to 
read  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the  languages  in  which 
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they  were  originally  written.  They  should  be  able 
to  illustrate  the  doctrines  and  enforce  the  duties  of 
Christianity,  by  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  human 
raca  They  should  possess,  and  be  able  to  apply  to 
the  explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  such  literature  and 
science,  as  the  best  education  of  their  age  and  coun- 
try can  furnish.  They  should  be  qualified  to  trace 
^the  analogy  of  religion  to  the  course  of  nature ;"  and 
thus  be  prepared  to  meet  the  learned  infidel  and  the 
ignorant  gainsayer;  removing  the  objections  of*  the 
one,  and  silencing  the  scoffings  and  presumption  of 
the  other.  And  all  this  they  should  be  able  to  do  in 
the  most  attractive  manner ;  seeking  out  acceptable 
words ;  and  giving  no  unnecessary  offence  to  Greek  or 
to  Barbarian,  to  the  learned  or  to  the  unlearned ;  but 
commending  the  truth,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  every 
man ;  however  cultivated  his  understanding,  however 
enlightened  his  conscience,  however  pure  and  ele- 
▼ated  his  taste. 

But  I  remark,  secondfyj  that  our  subject  uhowu  us, 
likewise,  the  paramount  importance  of  a  jnawf  minuh 
try.  IS,  in  order  to  produce  a  rational  and  stable  fkitli, 
tiie  gospel  must  be  preached  in  itn  full  extent,  with 
perq>iciiity  and  in  due  proportion ;  it  i«  no  lem  uwm^ 
Barjj  that  ''the  troth  should  be  spoken  in  love,''  with 
feeling,  fi^m  the  heart,  under  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  order  to  make  a  deep  and  lairting  im- 
piesmm  on  the  hearts  and  c/onxcutncenk  of  mu%^fn ; 
and  dms  lead  tliem  to  ersa^licsl  repentance  mid  luAy 
obedience.  An  unconverted  nijnii«ter^  whedi^r  UamunA 
or  imleamed.  will  not  and  csauML  preach  the  %o^i^\, 
with  that '^unction  from  the  UiAy  One/"  that  ""dmosjn^ 
stntioa  of  the  Spirit"^  that  teodenMSM,  petieyewace 
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and  spiritual  eneigjr,  without  which  it  has  no  power 
to  convert  and  sanctify  the  souL 

Oh,  how  many  careless  sinners  have  been  soothed 
in  their  sinsi  and  left  to  perish  in  unbelief  through  the 
influence  of  '^philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  ru- 
diments of  the  world,  and  not  aft;er  Christ;"  ^throu^ 
science,  falsely  so  called,''  substituted  for  the  gospel, 
and  taught  by  men  of  unrenewed  hearts  and  unsanc* 
tified  minds !  An  unlearned  and  ignorant  ministry  is 
efficiently  pernicious  in  its  influence  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  a  community,  even  with  something  of  truth 
and  piety  to  modify  it  But  much  worse  is  the  influ- 
ence of  an  uusanctified  ministry,  though  connected 
with  learning  and  worldly  wisdom.  In  both  oases^ 
however,  the  sacred  proverb  will  be  found  true :  ^  Like 
people,  like  priest"  They  will  mutually  influence  each 
other ;  and  either  sink  into  a  state  of  bigotry  and  fyr 
naticism,  or  wander  into  regions  of  scepticism  and  in- 
fldelity. 

I  remark,  thdrdfyy  that  from  the  view  taken  of  our 
subject,  we  may  discover,  moreover,  the  importance  of 
a  siatedy  permanent  mifdstry.  If  much  of  the  efficacy 
of  preaching  depends  on  the  mutual  affection  and  con- 
fidence, between  a  pres^cher  and  his  hearers,  growing 
out  of  the  pastoral  relation ;  then,  the  more  intimate 
and  permanent  this  relation  becomes,  the  better  both  for 
minister  and  people ;  the  greater  the  influence  a  pious 
and  thoroughly  educated  minister  may  exert  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  Besides,  permfmency  of  residence 
afibrds  opportunity  for  study  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment, which  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  a  minister  of  a  rov- 
ing disposition  and  wandering  habits.  In  order,  like 
a  good  householder,  to  bring  out  of  his  treasure, 
<<  things  new  and  old,''  a  minister  must  be  continuaUy 
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gathering  in,  and  laying  up  in  store.     But,  how  can 

this  be  done,  witliout  a  fixed  place  of  residence? 
How  can  he  give  himsell^to  '*  reading,  meditation  and 
prayer/'  without  books  to  read  and  consult,  without  a 
home,  a  closet  and  a  study. 

It  is  true,  short  settlements  in  the  ministry,  such  as 
are  prescribed  by  some  ecclesiastical  organizations, 
and  encouraged  and  sanctioned  by  others,  seem  to 
possess  some  advantages ;  but  they  are  evidently  con- 
nected witli  greater  disadvautages,  both  to  ministers 
and  people  ;  producing  in  the  former  barrenness  of 
mind  and  instability^  of  character,  and  in  the  latter, 
"itching  ears,'*  idle  curiosity,  and  ultimately  divisions, 
disputings  and  often  pernicious  heresies.  It  is  true, 
we  likewise  admit,  that  even  itinerant  preaching  may 
produce  temporary  good  effects;  and  in  some  cases,  it 
seems  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  settlement 
of  ministers  and  the  pcTmaneut  influence  of  stated 
preaching.  Evangelists,  therefore,  should  be  occasion- 
ally sent  forth,  to  *' stir  up  the  brethren,'*  and  gather 
churches  in  the  waste  places  of  Zion,  and  in  heathen 
lands.  But  when  this  is  done;  when  converts  ar©j 
made  and  gathered  into  churches,  a  permanent  minis^ 
try  must  be  secured,  or  all  the  labors  of  evangehsts 
and  itinerant  preachers  will  soon  be  lost  Indeed,  such 
occasional  preaching  and  superficial  lecturing,  as  it  is] 
often  conducted  among  us,  by  incompetent  and  some- 
times unprincipled  men,  seems  rather  calculated  to 
pull  down  and  destroy  rehgious  institutions,  than  to 
build  them  up,  and  secure  permanent  salutary  effects. 
And  where  tliere  is  not  already  an  established  minis- 
tr>%  or  where  it  does  not  soon  follow,  such  excitements 
and  even  apparent  reformations,  as  are  produced  by 
the  best  itinerant  preaching  and  occasional  lecturing,^ 
are  always  ephemeral,  evanescent,  and  of  httle  value 
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to  the  cause  of  pare  religion,  and  to  the  peace,  ocder 
and  happiness  of  society. 

Notwithstanding  the  admissions  which  we  have 
made,  therefore,  the  proposition  still  remains  trae,  that 
the  ministry  even  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  man, 
to  answer  tiie  purpose  of  its  appointment,  in  the  high- 
est degree,  must  be  a  stated,  permanent  ministry.  It 
was  evidently  designed,  ^^in  the  wisdom  of  God,"  that 
this  should  be  the  condition  of  the  gospel  ministry, 
wherever  converts  should  be  made  and  churches  es- 
tablished. Hence  the  apostle  Paul  directs  Timothy  to 
ordain  elders,  or  stated  ministers,  pastors  and  teachers, 
in  every  place.  And  experience,  in  every  age  and  in 
every  country,  where  the  experiment  has  been  made, 
has  shown  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement 

Hence,  I  remark  fourthly^  our  subject  shows  us  the 
momentous  responsibiUties,  which  rest  upon  the  des- 
ignated ministers  of  the  gospel  They  are  under  ob- 
ligation to  seek  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the 
work,  before  they  presume  to  enter  upon  it  They 
must,  indeed,  be  "  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron."  Buti 
if  any  are  thus  called  to  preach  the  gospel;  they  are 
called  likevidse,  to  prepare  to  preach,  with  ability  and 
faithfulness ;  bringing  "  beaten  oil  into  the  sanctuary ;" 
"rightly  dividing  the  word  of  troth,  and  giving  to 
every  one  a  portion  in  due  season." 

To  this  end  they  are  bound  to  obtain  the  best  and 
most  finished  education,  both  literary  and  theological, 
within  their  reach.  With  the  same  view,  they  mus^ 
and  if  they  are  faithful  to  their  Master,  they  will  con- 
tinue to^  study  through  the  whole  course  of  their  min- 
istry, "giving  themselves  to  reading,  meditation  and 
prayer."  And  for  this  purpose,  that  they  may  give 
themselves  wholly  to  the  work,  and  become  work- 
men, that  need  Aot  be  ashamed,  they  are  under  obli- 
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gation  to  keep  themselves,  as  free  as  possible,  from 
the  cares  and  perplexities  of  the  world.  They  should 
have  no  other  business,  but  the  work  of  the  ministr}^ 
PoUtical  discussions,  and  party  animosities,  they  should 
avoid.  They  should  ''  know  no  man  after  tlie  flesh." 
They  should  resolve  to  know  nothing,  and  make 
known  nothing,  among  their  people,  but  Christ  Jesus, 
and  him  crucified.  They  should  never  forget,  for  a 
moment,  that  their  great  business  is  to  "  win  souLs  to 
Christ,''  and  to  edify  his  people  and  train  them  for  the 
service  and  enjoyment  of  God  forever.  How  great, 
then,  are  the  responsibihties,  which  press  upon  those, 
who  are  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry;  and  how 
much  do  they  need  the  prayers  and  sympatWes  of  the 
friends  of  the  Redeemer,  as  well  as  the  arm  of  Al* 
mighty  grace,  to  sustain  them ! 

Hence  I  remark,  JiftMy  and  finally,  our  subject 
shows  us,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  organ* 
ize  themselves  into  Christian  societies,  or  join  them- 
selves  to  some  organized  church  of  Christ,  where  they 
dwell ;  and  thus  united,  to  provide  for  the  able,  faith- 
ful and  stated  preaching  of  the  gospel  Their  own 
edification  demands  this  of  them ;  for  all  who  are 
saved,  must  be  sanctified  through  tJie  truth,  as  well  as 
born  agaiQ  by  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  word. 
Their  children  claim  this  at  their  hands ;  for  if  they 
are  to  be  saved,  they  must  be  saved  by  the  appointed 
instrumentality  of  a  preached  gospel,  and  thus  trahied 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  They 
bound  to  do  this,  Ukewise,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
friends  and  neighbors  and  the  coramunit>^  around 
them,  that  the  careless  and  improvident  may  be  fur- 
nished with  tlie  means  of  grace  and  salvation.  For 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  a  missionary  spirit,  a  diflh- 
sive  spirit,  a  benevolent  spirit ;  freely  giving,  as  it  has 
freely  received. 
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Our  sabfect,  my  brethren  in  tiie  mimsbnf ,  is  fiiU  of 
interest  to  as ;  so,  mdeed,  it  is  to  eyery  individual  in 
this  assembly.  And  I  might  without  impropriety,  pvo* 
ceed  to  make  the  application^  as  broad  as  the  tabject 
Bat  I  have  only  time  for  a  few  words  of  exhortsrfion 
and  eongratolation,  addressed  to  the  candidate  for  m- 
dination ;  and  to  the  church  and  society  to  whom  he 
is  sent  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  over  whom  he  is  now 
to  be  plaeed  as  a  Pastor  and  Teacher. 

J!^  hdoved  Son. — ^You  have,  I  doubt  not,  looked  for-' 
ward  to  this  day  and  to  these  solemnities  with  much 
solicitude,  and  a  serious  apprehension  of  the  weight  of 
reqx>nsibility,  which  was  about  to  come  upon  you.r 
i  toos  have  looked  forward,  in  deep  sympathy  with 
you.  Standing  in  ike  endearing  relation  which  I  hold 
to  you;  and  having  tasted  the  cup,  which  is  now 
given  you  to  drink,  I  know  how  to  feel  for  yon.  I  can, 
indeed,  enter  into  aU  the  feelings,  which  I  suppose 
agitate  your  bosom ;  for  I  have  to-day,  a  vivid  recot 
lection  of  my  own  solicitude  and  apprehensions,  when 
more  thanj^Tf^  years  ago,  I  was  placed  in  a  position, 
similar  to  that  in  which  you  now  stand.  In  view  of 
the  subject  of  this  discourse,  you  may,  indeed,  feel  a 
deep  solicitude.  For  the  responsibility,  which  you 
are  assuming,  as  the  subject  discussed  most  clearly 
shows,  is  one  of  great  weight  and  deep  interest  But 
^om  long  and  happy  experience,  I  can  assure  you, 
that  you  need  not  fear.  The  work  which  you  have 
chosen,  though  great  and  arduous,  is  a  good  work. 
And  the  Master,  whom  you  serve  is  a  good  Master; 
&ithfiil  to  his  promises,  and  plenteous  in  his  mercy  and 
grace.  If,  while  you  utter  the  solemn  okhnation-vovra^ 
and  while  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  are  upon  yoo^ 
you  can  take  hold  of  the  arm  of  Almighty  strengtih^ 
and  seize  the  gmcious  promise,  which  comes  annexed 
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to  your  high  commission,  you  need  not  fear,  for  you 
may  rest  assured,  that  the  promised  grace  will  be 
sufficient  for  you. 

With  what  of  talents  is  given  you ;  with  what  of 
preparation  you  have  been  able,  by  a  long  course  of 
study  to  make,  and  with  what  of  grace  is  promised, 
and  is  ready  to  be  bestowed  upon  you,  you  may  take 
the  vow,  assume  the  office,  and  go  forth  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  with  alacrity  and  hope  of  success. 
Be  faithful,  and  you  will  be  happy  in  your  work. 
Be  faithful  unto  death,  and  you  shall  receive  a  crown 
of  life.  Preach  the  word,  the  gospel,  the  preaching, 
by  which  it  pleases  God  to  save  them  that  believe. 
As  a  good  shepherd  feed  the  sheep  of  the  flock  of 
Christ ;  leading  them  into  green  pastures  and  by  still 
waters.  Feed,  too,  the  lambs  of  the  flock ;  watching 
over  them  by  day  and  by  night;  guarding  them 
against  the  ravages  of  the  devouring  wolf;  and  gath- 
ering them  with  care  into  the  fold  of  the  Great  Shep- 
herd and  Bishop  of  souls.  And,  then,  when  he  shall 
appear,  you  also  shall  appear  with  him  in  glory. 

"  My  sauj  if  thy  heart  be  wise,  my  heart  shall  rejoice, 
even  mine ;  yea  my  reins  shall  rejoice,  when  thy  lips 
speak  right  things."  But  I  must  not  anticipate  the 
solemn  charge,  that  awaits  you.  I  will,  therefore,  on- 
ly add  my  paternal  benediction,  and  ardent  prayer, 
that  you  may  be  "  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ ;" 
have  a  long  and  prosperous  and  happy  ministry  among 
this  people ;  and  in  due  time,  long  after  I  shall  have 
finished  the  work  given  me  to  do,  and  have  slept  with 
our  fathers — ^may  you  follow,  in  peace,  all  who  through 
faith  and  patience  have  gone  to  inherit  the  promises. 

To  the  church,  and  society  connected  with  it,  who 
are  about  to  receive  another  pastor,  sent,  we  hope,  by 
the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  I  have  only  to  say,  re- 
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ceive  him,  brethren  and  fiiends,  m  love,  and  as  an  aa- 
cension-gifl  of  the  glorified  Redeemer.  You  will  find 
him,  I  trust,  a  faithful  and  an  affectionate  pastor.  But 
he  is  yet  a  young  man ;  and  you  must  not  expect  to 
find  in  him,  at  once,  the  experience  and  maturity  of 
age.  He  is,  too,  as  you  know,  "a  man  of  hke  passions 
with  other  men."  He  will,  therefore,  need  your  can-* 
dor,  your  prayers^  your  kindest  sympathies.  Let  him 
expect  them ;  and  let  him  not  be  disappointed.  You 
have  seen,  how  great  are  his  responsilHlities ;  and  you 
have  seen  too,  how  intimately  your  own  spiritual  good, 
and  that  of  your  children  and  the  community  about 
you,  are  connected  with  his  work,  and  the  gospel 
which  he  is  called  to  preach.  O,  hinder  him  not !  Let 
him  not  be  discouraged  by  coldness^  inattention  and 
indifierence,  on  your  part  But  hdip  him  by  your 
prayers.  Encourage  him  by  your  kindnesa  Stay  up 
his  hands  when  they  are  raised  in  pmyer  to  God ;  and 
strengthen  his  feeble  knees^  when  he  is  weary  and 
ready  to  falter  in  the  race. 

But  as  I  said  to  him,  I  must  not  anticipate  the  sol- 
emn charge  that  awaits  you.  May  the  Great  Head  of 
the  church  smile  upon  you  and  bless  you.  May  the 
relation,  which  is  about  to  be  established  between  you 
and  your  chosen  pastor,  be  a  blessing,  a  lasting  bless- 
ing to  you  and  your  children.  May  you  and  he  walk 
together  in  peace  and  love ;  and  finally  dwell  together 
in  the  church  triumphant 

And  may  we  all,  my  hearers^  so  apply  the  subject 
of  this  discourse ;  and  so  regard  the  lessons^  which  it 
teaches,  as  to  become  eternally  interested  in  the  salva- 
tion, which  it  involves ;  and  prepared  to  meet  the  re- 
deemed out  of  every  nation,  and  participate  vrith  them 
in  the  ev»lasting  service  and  enjoyment  of  our  God 
«id  Redeemer. — ^Aicsn. 
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DEPRESSION    OF    SPIRITS    IN    SEASONS   OF 
AFFLICTION. 


JOB  XXm.  1—3. 

Tsnr  JOB  ajtswebbd  ahd  said,  btbv  to-dat  is  xt  coxFLAniT  bittbb;  mr 

STBOUB    18    BBAYIBB,    THAN    XT    OBOAIVXNO.     OH,   THAT    I    UVXW    WHBBB  I 
XIOKT  WIWD  HIX !     THAT  I  MIGHT  COMB  BTKN  TO  HIS  8BAT  I 

Happy  are  they  who  are  never  constrained  to  adopt 
this,  or  similar  language  of  despondency.  Happy  in* 
deed  are  they,  who  under  every  stroke^  through  every 
change  and  trial,  are  supported  and  comforted,  ren- 
dered perfectly  submissive,  and  preserved  from  every 
bitter  complaint.  Happy,  thrice  happy,  are  they  who, 
having  been  reconciled  to  God,  continue  to  walk  so 
closely  with  him,  as  on  every  occasion  to  find  imme- 
diate access  to  the  mercy-seat,  and  obtain  grace  to  help 
in  every  time  of  need.  Comparatively  few,  however, 
if  any,  even  of  those  whose  hearts  have  been  renewed, 
whose  faith  in  the  divine  promises  is  strong,  whose 
love  of  the  divine  character  is  ardent,  whose  submis- 
sion to  the  divine  will  is  cordial,  whose  obedience  to 
the  divine  law  is  sincere  and  habitual ;  comparatively 
few  of  these  devoted  servants  of  God,  are  so  complete- 
ly sanctified,  and  enabled  to  keep  their  Christian 
graces  in  such  full  and  constant  exercise,  as  to  enjoy 
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this  uninteirapted  happiness,  this  privilege  of  angels, 
this  felicity  of  heaven. 

Job  is  presented  to  us  as  a  good  man,  a  man  of  em- 
inent piety  and  distinguished  benevolence.  By  an 
apostle  of  our  Lord  he  is  celebrated  for  his  exemplary 
patience,  and  by  the  inspired  author  of  the  book,  which 
bears  his  name,  he  is  declared  to  have  been  '^  a  per- 
fect and  upright  man."  Improving  the  light  whioh 
was  given  him,  he  had  learned  to  ^'fear  God' and  es- 
chew evil"  Through  the  anticipated  mediation  of 
the  Son  of  Grod,  the  Lamb,  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  he  had  been  reconciled  to  God.  Believ- 
ing the  promise  of  a  Saviour  to  come ;  trusting,  that 
at  the  latter  day  his  Redeemer  would  stand  upon  the 
earth,  he  was  waiting  for  this  consolation  of  Israel, 
walking  by  faith  and  living  in  habitual  obedience. 
But  notwithstanding  his  permanent  principles,  estab- 
lished character  and  prevailing  hopes,  he  was  still  sub- 
ject to  depression  of  spirits.  In  a  season  of  heavy  and 
complicated  afflictions,  he  experienced  that  distress  of 
mind,  which  dictated  the  desponding  language  of  our 
text 

Now  "  as  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the 
heart  of  man  to  man."  Those,  therefore,  who  have 
obtained  like  precious  faith  and  similar  habitual  sub- 
mission wiih  Job,  may  with  him  experience  seasons 
of  darkness  and  distress.  Especially  when,  like  him, 
they  are  overwhelmed  with  sudden  calamity,  they 
may  for  a  time  forget  their  refuge,  and  lie  "  under  the 
hidings  of  Gk)d's  face ;"  deprived  of  the  light  of  his 
countenance,  covered  with  darkness,  bewildered  by 
doubts,  cut  off  from  the  mercy-seat,  driven  almost  to 
despair.  Thus,  having  the  same  leading  views,  pos- 
sessing the  same  general  character,*  and  passing 
through  the  same  state  of  trial,  the  pious  in  every  age 
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may  experience  the  same  temporary  darkness  and  dis- 
tress, with  this  ancient  servant  of  God  ;  and  with  pro*j 
priety  adopt  his  lamentation :  ''  Even  to-day  is  my 
complaint  bitter;  rny  stroke  is  heavier  than  my  groan- 
ing. Oh,  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him !  that 
I  might  come  even  to  his  seat !" 

This  language,  however,  is  not  exckisively  applica- 
ble to  the  children  of  Grod.     Even  impenitent  sinners, 
who  are   yet  destitute  of  saving  faith,    unreconciled 
to  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world,  may  in  sea- 
sons of  sorrow  and  conviction  have  feelings,  so  far 
resembling  those  of  Job,  as  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves his  language,  and  with  truth  repeat  the  decla- 
rations  in    the  text.     Indeed  a  part  of  ttiese  declara- 
tions will  always  be  found  strikingly  appropriate  to 
atfiicted  sinners.     For  when  their  earthly  expectations 
fail,  when  distress   and  anguish  come   upon  them, 
when  they  find  vanity  inscribed  on  everything  below 
the  skies,  their  complaint  must  be  pectdiarhj  bitter,  and 
their  **  stroke  heavier  than  they  can  bear,"     Although 
they  have  no  love,  either  for  the  divine  character  or 
law,  nor  any  correct  views  of  that  happiness,  which 
flows  from  communion  with  God  ;  yet  finding  that  aU 
eartldy  comforts  fail;    and    looking  about   them  for 
something  to  soothe  their  aching  hearts  and  support 
i.their  sinking  spirits,  their  attention  may  be  arrested 
[by  the  exceedingly  great  and  precious  promises  of  the 
igospel.     Having  learned  by  experience,  that  the  plea- 
f  Bures  and  riches  and  honors  of  the  world  are  unsatis- 
ffying  and  transitory,  they  may  feel  a  sincere,  though 
^yet  indefinite  desire  to  become  interested  in  the  prom- 
iises  and  consolations  of  the  gospel     If  they  have  any 
faint  conceptions  of  a  merciful  God,  any  indistinct  ap- 
prehensions of  a  mercy-seat,  will  they  not  wish  to  find 
tliat  God,  and  obtain  access  to  that  mercy-seat  ?  will 
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they  not  say :  ''  Oh,  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find 
him !  that  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat?'* 

Let  us,  therefore,  consider  the  language  of  the  text 
more  particularly,  j^r^f  in  its  primary  application  to  im- 
perfect saints,  and  then  in  its  secondary  application  to 
impenitent  sinners. 

L  Various  are  the  trials  under  which,  and  frequent 
the  occasions  on  which,  this  desponding  language  may 
express  the  feelings  even  of  the  eminentiy  pious.  A 
recollection  of  Job's  situation,  when  he  uttered  it,  will 
naturally  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  of  some  of  them. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose,  however,  to  repeat 
the  history,  which  minutely  records  his  complicated 
afflictions.  For  it  is  akeady  famiUar  to  the  mind  of 
every  reader  of  the  Bible.  He  had  been  suddenly 
stripped  of  all  his  substance.  His  children  had  gone 
down  to  the  grave,  in  a  moment  He  had  been  smit- 
ten with  sore  boils  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the 
crown  of  his  head.  The  great  adversary  of  man  had 
assailed  him  with  all  his  tempting  arts.  The  wife  of 
his  bosom  had  provoked  him  to  curse  his  God.  And 
even  his  three  pious  friends  who  came  to  visit  and 
comfort  him,  instead  of  administering  consolation,  had, 
by  mistaking  his  character  and  charging  him  with  hy- 
pocrisy, aggravated  his  grief 

Thus  overwhelmed  by  successive  calamities,  and 
sunk  in  the  abyss  of  sorrow ;  thus  reduced  to  a  state 
of  penury,  bereaved,  at  once,  of  all  his  children,  dis- 
tracted by  pain,  assailed  by  the  tempter,  and  even  mis- 
represented and  reproached  by  his  friends,  this  pious 
man  seems  for  a  moment  to  have  lost  his  confidence 
and  hope.  He,  who  had  with  submission  said,  "  the 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord ;"  he,  who  had  with  confidence 
said,  "  though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him  f  he^ 
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who  had  with  assurance  said,  **  I  know,  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,  aud  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth ;  and  though  after  my  skin  worms  de- 
stroy this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God  ;  whom 
I  shall  see  for  myself  and  mine  eye  shall  beliold,  a*id 
not  another  f  he,  who  had  been  thus  submissive,  thus 
confident,  thus  full  of  faith  and  hope,  was  at  this  time 
bewildered  by  doubts,  shut  up  in  darkness,  cut  otf 
from  the  mercy-seat,  unable  to  find  his  God.  **  Even 
to-day,''  said  he,  "  is  my  complaint  bitter ;  my  stroke 
is  heavier,  than  my  groaning*  Oh,  Ihat  I  knew,  where 
I  might  find  him !  that  I  might  come  even  to  his 
seat  !'*  ''  Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there,  and 
backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him;  on  the  left 
hand,  where  he  doth  work^  but  I  cannot  behold  him ; 
he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see 
Mm," 

How  many,  Uke  Job,  under  similar  trials,  have  ex- 
perienced similar  depression  of  spirit !  Often  have 
we,  who  are  called  by  our  professional  duty  to  \dsit 
the  sick,  and  the  afflicted  seen  those,  who  had  given 
the  best  evidence  of  a  Christian  temper,  a  Christian 
character  and  a  Christian  hope,  left  for  a  season  in 
darkness.  Often  have  we  found  them,  like  the  pious 
author  of  our  text,  depressed  in  spirit,  aud  deprived  of 
hope.  Often  have  we  heard  them,  repeating  the  lan- 
guage of  the  text,  or  the  no  less  affecting  language,  in 
which  the  pious  Psalmist  records  his  experiences  of 
darkness  and  distress :  "  Lord,  why  castest  thou  oft^  my 
Boul?  why  hidest  thou  thy  tace  from  me?  I  am  af- 
flicted and  ready  to  die  from  my  youth  up ;  while  I 
suffer  thy  terrors  I  am  distracted  :" — '*  Give  ear  to  my 
prayer,  O  God,  and  hide  not  thyself  from  my  supphca- 
tion.  Attend  unto  me  and  hear  me  ;  I  mourn  in  my 
complaint  and  make   a  noise :"— *'  My  heart  is  sore 
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pained  within  me ;  and  the  terrors  of  death  are  &llen 
.upon  me.  Fearfulness  and  trembling  are  come  upon 
me,  and  horror  hath  overwhekned  me." 

This  occasional  despondency,  especially  in  seasons 
of  heavy  calamity,  of  severe  pain,  or  great  affliction, 
all  imperfect  saints  may  experience.  I  say,  may  ex- 
perience ;  for  it  is  not  certain,  that  all  %jo%BL  Grod  is 
able  to  support  and  comfort  his  children  under  all  their 
burthens,  through  all  their  trials,  in  all  their  afflictions 
Nor  will  he,  for  a  moment,  hide  his  face  from  them, 
except  for  their  good ;  to  render  them  more  humble, 
to  cause  them  to  feel  more  absolutely  their  dependence 
on  him,  to  induce  them  to  seek  more  earnestly  his 
grace,  and  lead  them  to  devote  themselves  more  per- 
fectly to  his  service.  But,  when  in  his  infinite  wisdom 
he  sees,  that  any  of  them  need  this  correction,  this  sore 
chastisement  for  the  sanctification  and  scdvation  of 
their  souls,  he  will  in  his  infinite  goodness  lay  it  upon 
them ;  he  will  correct  them,  not  for  his  pleasure,  but 
for  their  profit ;  not  in  anger,  but  in  love ;  not  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  save ;  he  will  cast  them  into  the  furnace 
of  affliction,  that  they  may  be  refined,  and  come  forth 
like  gold  seven  times  purified. 

Thus  firom  a  view  of  the  characte/and  condition  of 
Job,  when  he  uttered  the  language  of  our  text,  from 
the  corresponding  language  of  the  pious  psalmist, 
from  a  careful  observation  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  in 
our  pastoral  visits,  from  the  testimony,  we  might  add, 
of  the  most  eminent  Christians  of  every  age  and 
coimtry,  who  have  left  a  particular  relation  of  their 
experiences,  it  is  evident,  that  this  desponding  lan- 
guage of  Job  may  express  the  occasional  feelings  of 
imperfect  saints;  especially  in  seasons  of  peculiar 
trial  and  temptation. 

IL  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  Ian- 
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giiage  of  distress  is  not  exclusively  applicable  to  the 
pious.  It  may  likewise  express  the  feelings  of  impen- 
itent sinners,  in  seasons  of  sorrow,  conviction  and 
fearful  apprehension*  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  adopted 
by  them  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  it  was  used  by 
Job.  For  he  had  tasted  and  seen^  that  the  Lord  is 
good ;  had  known  the  joy  of  beheving ;  had  experien- 
ced the  blessedness  of  that  man,  whose  sins  are  for- 
given and  whose  iniquities  are  blotted  out  His^ 
therefore,  was  a  holy  desire  of  communion  with  God, 
a  positive  love  of  holiness.  He  could  say  with  tlie 
psalmist :  '*  O  God,  thou  art  ray  God,  early  will  I  seek 
thee ;  my  soul  tliirsteth  for  tliee,  my  flesh  longeth  for 
thee  in  a  dry  and  tliirsty  land,  where  no  water  is;  to 
see  thy  power  and  thy  glory,  so  as  I  have  seen  thee 
in  the  sanctuary."  But,  without  siucere  repentance 
and  a  radical  change  of  hearty  this  holy  desire,  tliis 
disinterested  love,  cannot  exist  in  tlie  human  breast 
'*  For  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God."  Still 
however,  impenitent  sinners,  who  have  no  correct 
views  of  the  divine  character,  nor  any  submissive 
feelings  to  the  divine  will,  may  in  seasons  of  disap- 
pointmentj  sickness  and  sorrow,  be  led  to  reflection 
and  thus  be  convinced  of  sin.  In  tliese  moments  of 
partial  conviction  and  inward  distress,  they  may  at 
least,  feel  the  want  of  religious  support  and  consola- 
tion, and  tlius  find  the  language  of  our  text  accordant 
to  their  feelings. 

Observe,  here  hkewise  we  use  the  conditional  term, 
'may.  For  it  is  not  certain,  that  impenitent  sinners, 
even  in  seasons  of  affliction,  will  be  led  to  sober  re- 
flection. It  is  not  certain,  that  those  who  have  long 
abused  the  mercy  of  God,  perverted  his  judgments, 
reviled  his  word,  profaned  his  name  and  done  des- 
pite to  the  Spirit  of  his  grace,  will  ever  again  feel  the 
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least  awakening  from  fheir  stapor,  the  least  anxiety 
for  their  souls.  They  may  have  acquired  the  pervene 
faculty  of  dissipating  all  reflection,  and  formed  the 
fatal  habit  of  drowning"  sorto w  in  mirth  and  wine. 
They  may  have  obstinately  continued  in  sin,  till  the 
day  of  grace  is  past,  till  their  consciences  are  seared, 
till  they  are  past  feeling,  tiU  they  have  been  given  up 
to  hardness  of  lieart  and  blindness  of  mind,  tiU  stroi^ 
delusions  are  sent  upon  them,  and  they  are  left  to  be- 
lieve a  lie,  and  trust  in  a  rduge  of  lies. 

Unhappy  men,  who  are  thus  hardened  against  cor- 
rection, who  are  thus  blind  to  their  danger,  who  are 
thus  stupid  in  the  most  awakening  seasons,  who  thus 
despise  the  rod  and  him  that  doth  appoint  it !  Unhap- 
py men,  who  can  neither  be  melted  by  mercies,  nor 
subdued  by  judgments ;  who  can  neiflier  be  drawn 
by  the  cotda  of  love,  nor  persuaded  by  the  teirois  of 
the  Lord ;  who  **  stretch  out  their  hand  against  God, 
strengthen  themselves  against  the  Almighty,  and  run 
upon  the  thick  bosses  of  his  bucklera  !'*  Unhappy 
men,  who  even  in  seasons  of  sickness  and  sorrow  re- 
main insensible  of  their  guilt,  cherish  their  unholy  de- 
sires and  utter  the  language  of  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost !  Oh,  it  is  a  melancholy  scene,  to  be- 
hold a  hardened  offender,  rolling  sin  under  his  tongue, 
as  a  precious  morsel,  even  while  he  groans  beneath 
its  bitter  curse ;  blindly  embracing  and  pressing  to  his 
bosom  the  deadly  monster,  which  already  bites  like  a 
serpent,  and  stings  like  an  adder ;  refusing  to  repent 
and  be  converted,  though  the  time  of  refreshing,  has 
come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

But  few,  however,  we  hope  and  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, are  so  completely  hardened  against  correction, 
as  never  to  feel  some  faint  convictions  of  sin,  some 
fearful  apprehensions  of  a  judgment  to  oome.    On  the 
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contrary  it  is  evident,  that  those,  who  in  seasons  of 
prosperity  have  lived  without  God  and  carelessly 
pursued  a  course  of  sinful  indulgence,  when  the  evil 
days  come,  when  they  are  oppressed  by  heavy  calam- 
ity, when  deprived  of  health  and  friends,  when  their 
eartlily  hopes  and  short'lived  pleasures  are  destroyed, 
when  their  idols,  like  Dagon  betbre  the  ark,  are  lailen 
down  and  demohshed,  when,  in  a  word,  some  unex- 
pected event  has  suddenly  cut  them  oft^  from  every 
source  of  carnal  joy,  and  at  once  dried  up  those  pol- 
luted  streams  of  worldly  pleasure,  by  which  they  had 
been  so  long  intoxicated,  stupefied,  bewildered ;  it  is 
evident,  I  say,  from  observation,  that  impenitent  sin- 
ners in  seasons,  Uke  ttiese,  generally  feel  the  want  of 
religious  consolation,  and  form  at  least  some  faint  reso- 
lutions of  seeking  it  It  is  true,  their  desires  are  un- 
holy, their  resolutions  selfish  and  their  views  contract- 
ed. Still,  however,  beheving,  or  rather  having  some 
indistinct  apprehension,  that  there  is  a  God,  seated  on 
a  throne  of  inercy,  they  feel  not  only  a  distress  on  ac- 
count of  their  sins ;  but  a  desire,  which  they  may  ex- 
press in  the  language  of  the  text :  "  Oh,  that  I  knew, 
where  I  might  find  liirn  !  that  1  might  come  even  to 
his  seat  !'^ 

Happy  would  it  be,  if  such  impressions  were  never 
lost !  Happy,  if  such  seasons  of  correction  were  nev- 
er suflered  to  pass  unimproved !  Happy,  if  all,  who 
are  thus  made  to  feel  their  need  of  divine  consolation, 
always  continued  to  feel ;  till  they  were  thoroughly 
convinced  of  their  sins  and  duly  humbled  for  their 
iniquities  ;  till,  seeking  in  the  way  of  di>ine  appoint- 
ment, they  found  access  with  confidence  to  the  mercy- 
seat  ;  till,  by  faith  and  repentance,  they  obtained  par- 
don and  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need ;  till,  being  justi- 
fied from  their  sins,  and  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
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tada^  thty  pomessed  ^peMe  of  eonscieiice  end  joy 
intheHol^rGfaortr 

Oar  sabject,  my  heavenly  ftmimheB  matter  farpenm^e- 
al  apphcaHan  and  general  impiovmi^it  For  it  miqr 
be  presumed,  that  moat,  if  not  all  ef  aa»  eitiiier  aa  im^ 
penitent  sinner^  or  imperfect  aainta^  or  in  both  theae 
cdMrecters,  have  some  expmmental  kno^edge  of  liie 
anbject.  We  may  add,  that  in  one  or  Aie  other  of 
these  dharactefS)  we  may  still  expect  seaacma  of  trial 
and  depressicm;  and  it  will  be  well,  if  they  do  not 
prove  to  sonieofnBBeasonBofntter  darkness  and  endr 
less  despair. 

In  ikejbritpbwe^  let  this  applieationbe  made  for  the 
improvement  ef  Christians;  of  those  who  have  a 
Ohristian  hope^  founded  on  Scripture  evidence;  of 
those,  who  from  an  lamination  of  their  hearts  and 
lives  have  come  to  the  concluskm,  that  they  hate 
^passed  from  death  unto  lifo,"that  they  have  been 
^bom  again,  not  of  oonuptible  seed,  but  of  incotrap^ 
tible  by  the  word  of  God  f  timt  they  are  led  by  foe 
Spirit  and  actuated  by  a  principle  of  holiness,  dispos- 
ing them  to  avoid  that  which  is  evil,  and  do  that 
which  is  good,  and  to  ^  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.'' 
To  such  our  subject  may  be  applied  with  reference  to 
paa^prtsefity  WkAfutwre  triala 

1.  Have  you  never,  my  Christian  friends,  in  times 
pMt^  folt  something  of  that  perplexity  of  mind  and  de- 
privation of  spiritual  consolation,  which  dictated  the 
language  of  the  text  ?  Have  you  in  no  season  of 
trial  found  your  ^  complaint  bitter^'  your  mind  cloud* 
ed,  your  heart  cold,  and  your  way  to  the  throne  of 
grace  obstracted?  Have  yna  at  no  period  of  your 
Christian  life,  been  depressed  in  spirit,  and  almost 
overwhdmed  with  de4>airf  If  you  have  wifo  M^ 
experienced  such  seasons  of  dfakness  and  dopiesuioii, 
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yon  have  with  him  unqtiestionably  seen  the  wisdom 
of  God,  in  siiftering  you  to  be  thus  tempted.  You 
have  found  it  good  for  you,  to  be  in  heaviness  for  a 
season.  It  has  increased  your  humility,  caused  you 
to  prize  more  highly  divine  support,  rendered  you 
more  watchful,  induced  you  to  walk  more  closely  with 
God,  and  disposed  you  to  seek  his  grace  with  more 
constancy  and  greater  earnestness.  Thus  as  your  suf- 
ferings abounded,  so  your  consolation  also  abounded. 
Though  grief  endured  for  a  nighty  yet  joy,  increased 
joy,  came  in  the  morning.  Our  subject,  therefore, 
with  this  retrospective  application,  teaches  you  to 
praise  the  Lord  for  his  chastisements,  and  acknow- 
ledge with  gratitude,  that  it  is  good  for  yoUj  that  you 
have  been  afflicted. 

2.  Are  there  none  of  you  who  profess  to  be  Chris- 
tians, and  who  have  hitherto  maintained  a  Christian 
character,  now  under  trials  ?  none,  whose  former  hopes 
have  become  obscure?  none,  who  "  under  the  hidings 
of  God's  face"  are  ready  to  say :  "  Even  to-day  is  my 
complaint  bitter^  my  stroke  is  heavier  than  my  groan- 
ing?'* none,  whose  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  whose  flesh 
longeth  for  him  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no 
water  is?  To  such  we  address  the  language  both  of 
exliortation  and  promise  :  '*  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you  :"  "  Behold,  the  Lord's  hand  is  not 
shortened,  that  it  cannot  save  ;  neither  is  his  ear  heavy, 
that  it  cannot  hear:*^  **Who  is  among  you,  that  fear- 
eth  the  Lord,  that  obeyeth  the  voice  of  his  servant,  that 
w^alketh  in  darkness,  and  hath  no  light?  let  him  trust 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stay  himself  upon  his 
God  :*'  "  In  a  little  wrath  he  hideth  his  face  from  thee 
►  for  a  moment ;  but  with  everlasting  kindness  will 
he  have  mercy  upon  thee :"     ''  Why  art  thou  cast 
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down,  O  my  iMnil?  and  why  art  thoa  diaqnieted  with- 
in me  ?  Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him, 
who  is  the  health  <tf  my  countenance  and  my  God" 
3.  Do  any  of  you,  my  Ghristuan  fiiends,  now  re- 
joice in  hope  ?  Consider  the  days  <tf  darkness^  which 
may  yet  come.  Have  you  now  that  peace  of  God, 
which  passeth  understanding?  Does  the  Spuit  wit- 
ness with  your  spirits^  that  you  are  the  children  <tf  God  i 
Have  you  the  testimony  of  your  consdencesi  that  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom, 
but  by  the  grace'  of  Grod,  you  have  your  conversation 
in  the  world  ?  Are  you  filled  with  all  joy  and  peace 
in  beheving,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 
Happy  then  is  your  condition,  and  gloiious  are  your 
prospects.  Giiring  God  the  glory,  you  may  go  on  your 
way  rejoicing.  But  while  you  lay  hold  of  the  promi- 
ses, and  appropriate  to  yourselves  the  consolations^ 
which  they  ajQTord ;  while  you  trust  in  the  Lord,  and 
rejoice  in  his  favor;  tlunk  not,  that  your  warfare  is  ac- 
complished ;  remember,  that  you  are  yet  in  a  state  €{ 
probation ;  forget  not,  that  temptations  surround  you, 
that  trials  are  before  you,  that  changes  await  you. 
Wherefore  be  sober,  while  you  rejoice ;  be  vigilant, 
whUe  you  hope.  Stand  fast  in  the  liberty,  wherewith 
Christ  hath  made  you  firee.  Contend  eamestiy  for  the 
faith,  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Keep  under  your 
bodies;  and  crucify  the  fle$h  .with,  the  lusts  thereof 
Take  to  yourselves  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  resist  the  fiery  darts  of  the  adversary. 
Walk  closely  with  God,  that  you  may  not  lose  the 
light  of  lus  countenance.  Anticipate  afflictions,  that 
you  may  seek  support,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  them 
with  fortitude ;  that,  when  stricken,  you  may  not  find 
the  stroke  heavier,  than  you  can  bear ;  that,  when 
chastened,  you  may  receive  the  chastisement  patient- 
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ly ;  that,  when  troubled  on  every  side,  you  may  not 
be  distressed ;  when  perplexed,  you  may  not  be  in 
despair ;  when  persecuted,  you  may  not  be  forsaken ; 
when  cast  down,  you  may  not  be  destroyed ;  that  in 
seasons  of  affliction  and  calamity^  you  may  **  find  your 
God,  and  come  even  to  his  seat/* 

In  the  second place^  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  our 
subject  may  hkewise  furnish  matter,  for  personal  ap- 
plication, to  impenitent  sinnera  To  them  too  it  may 
be  applied,  with  the  same  reference  to  past,  present  and 
future  trials.  And  are  there  none  oi'  this  character 
present?  Are  none  of  us,  my  hearers,  according  to 
the  distinguishing  and  appropriate  use  of  the  phrase, 
impenitent  sinners?  Have  we  all  such  evidence  of 
our  repentance,  such  marks  of  regeneration,  such  proof 
of  holy  principle,  as  to  furnish  us  widi  a  rational  Chris- 
tian hope,  as  to  support  us  in  refusing  to  be  called  im- 
penitent sinners? 

Is  there,  then,  no  unjust  person  among  us,  who, 
having  defrauded  his  neighbor,  refuses  to  restore  that 
which  he  hath  taken  away?  Is  there  no  intemperate 
man,  who,  though  often  admonished  of  his  sin,  con- 
tinues to  follow  strong  drink  from  morning  to  eve- 
ning? Is  there  no  profane  swearer^  who  presumptu- 
ously, and  in  contempt  of  the  plainest  and  most  posi- 
tive command,  taketh  the  name  of  Grod  in  vain  ?  Such 
surely,  and  all  who  resemble  them  in  allowed  iniqui- 
ty, are  impenitent  sinners.  They  carry  about  with 
them  the  marks  of  their  impenitency,  and  the  sure 
signs  of  their  approaching  destruction.  For  an  in- 
spired apostle  hath  said  :  "  Know  ye  not,  that  the  un- 
righteous shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God?  Be 
not  deceived ;  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolators,  nor 
adulterers,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards, 
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nor  zevilen,  nor  extortioiieDi,  ahall  inherit  flie  kingdom 
ofGoA" 

Bat  thofle,  who  ere  goilty  of  scandaloiiB  crimes  and 
gross  immoraUties,  are  not  the  only  persons^  who  fall 
under  the  general  denomination  of  impenitent  amners. 
^  The  Scriptures  have  concluded  all  under  sin."  Of 
couiae,  all  are  impenitent  sinners^  who  have  not  Bdea 
the  plague  of  their  hearts^  humbled  themselves  heSom 
God,  and  consecrated  all  their  faculties  and  talents  to 
his  service.  Whatever  may  be  your  external  charac- 
ter ;  however  under  the  influence  of  worldly  wisdom, 
you  may  avoid  public  offences,  yet  if  you  Uve  in  the 
practice  of  secret  sins,  or  even  indulge  evil  tfaougfati^ 
unholy  desires  and  wicked  purposes;  if  indeed  you 
allow  yourselves  in  any  sin,  whether  of  thought,  word 
or  deed;  or  remain  easy  and  contented  in  the  neglect 
of  any  known  duty^  then  are  you  in  the  strict  and  ap- 
propriate meaning  of  the  phrase,  impenitent  sinnen. 
Let  all,  therefore,  who  are  designated  by  this  phrase, 
and  included  in  this  comprehensive  class  of  hearers, 
attend  to  the  solemn  application  of  our  subject 

1.  Look  back  on  the  past.  Recollect  what  scenes 
you  have  been  called  to  witness;  what  thoughts  have 
entered  your  minds,  what  feelings  have  agitated  your 
bosoms,  and  what  purposes  you  have  formed  for  the 
regolatimi  of  your  conduct  To  refresh  your  memo- 
ries, let  me  ask;  have  you  never,  in  some  season  ci 
sickness  or  affliction,  felt  the  want  of  religious  conso- 
lation and  support?  Have  no  distressing  doubts  con- 
cerning your  future  condition,  no  fearful  apprehen- 
sions of  a  judgment  to  come,  occasionally  disturbed 
your  carnal  peace  and  intexmpted  the  pleasures  of  sin  ? 
Has  not  the  word  of  God,  when  clearly  opened  and 
skilfully  applied,  sometunes  pierced,  like  a  two-edged 
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sword,  even  to  your  hearts  ?  While  the  judgments 
of  Heaven,  which  are  abroad  in  the  earth,  have  been 
falling  upon  you,  have  you  not  been  led  to  consider 
your  ways  ?  Has  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  operating  on 
your  minds,  frequently  roused  your  sleeping  con- 
sciences, and  '* harrowed  up  your  guilty  souls?"  And 
have  you  not,  on  these  occasions,  resolved  to  break  off 
your  sins  by  repentance,  and  your  iniquities  by  turn- 
ing unto  the  Lord?  But  your  afflictions,  perhaps, 
have  been  removed;  and  you,  alas!  have  carelessly 
suffered  your  solemn  impressions  to  pass  away  with- 
out improvement.  Your  anxiety  has  abated,  and  your 
resolutions  have  been  broken  ;  you  resolved  well,  but 
you  *'  re-resolved,  and  still  remain  the  same,'*  the  same 
impenitent  sinners,  without  God  in  the  world,  and  ex- 
posed every  hour  to  the  fearful  doom  of  an  everlast- 
ing separation  from  his  presence  and  the  glory  of  his 
power. 

Think,  sinner,  how  much  such  an  abuse  of  the 
means  of  grace  ;  such  a  neglect  of  the  admonitions  of 
Providence,  of  the  calls  of  the  gospel  and  the  strivings 
of  the  Spiritj  must  have  aggravated  your  guUt  and  in- 
creased your  danger.  Reflect,  I  beseech  you,  on  this 
aggravated  guilt  and  increased  danger;  and  resolve 
henceforth  never  to  resist  the  Spirit,  lest  he  flee  from 
you  forever.  ^*  Repent  and  be  converted,  that  your 
sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  time  of  refreshing 
shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.^' 

2.  Regard  the  present.  Do  any,  who  have  hitherto 
neglected  warnings,  abused  mercies,  and  perverted 
judgments,  now  feel  a  sense  of  their  danger?  Are 
any,  who  have  hitherto  lived  without  God  in  the  world, 
rmw  under  the  chastening  rod,  now  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  their  guilt  and  danger,  now  filled  with  fear- 
ful apprehensions  of  a  judgment  to  come,  now  ready 
57 
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M  mft'^Oh^fhnt  I  kneW  i^littM  I  inigfat  find  hilil! 
timt  I  might  come  ev^en  to  his  neat?''  L^  them  fiever 
lo0e  this  dbmty  tiU  h(Af  affecticmii  rapplf  iti  plao^ 
Let  them  never  miffinr  these  impiesflicms  to  i^rew 
^  they  ohfmsi  peac^  of  eofiscienoe  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ohoit  Let  them  nevtnr  ceaee  to  fear;  tiB  tfa^ 
Smut  is  cast  out  by  peifeet  lore.  Let  them  repent  and 
ratum  xmto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon 
them,  and  to  oar  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon  * 
them.  Now  is  the  accepted  time.  This  is  the  day  of 
grace.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  striving  with  yon.  Be* 
sist  not  his  suggestiona  Embrace  the  offered  mercy. 
Lose  not  the  opportunity  by  delay.  Return ;  come. 
To<lay,  if  you  will  hear  his  voicO)  harden  not  your 
hearts. 

3.  Look  forward  to  ike  future.  Are  any  impenitent 
sinners  now  perfectly  easy  and  contented  in  their  sins^ 
speaking  peace  to  their  souls,  believing  a  Ue,  trusting 
to  a  refuge  of  lies,  gmng  down  to  the  grave  with  a  lie 
in  their  right  hand?  Let  such  be  once  more  warned 
of  their  danger.  The  evil  day  will  surely  come.  How 
often  is  the  candle  of  the  wicked  suddenly  put  out! 
Your  false  hopes  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  cat  off  and 
perish,  and,  without  repentance,  you  will  have  your 
portion  with  hypocrites  and  unbelievers.  Neglect  not, 
I  beseech  you,  this  warning,  lest  you  should  suffer 
the  day  of  grace  to  pass  unimproved ;  lest  you  should 
not  see  your  danger,  till  it  is  too  late  to  escape ;  lest 
you  should  finally  fall  under  this  heavy,  but  just, 
denunciation  of  the  Almighty:  *^  Because  I  have  call- 
ed, and  ye  refused ;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand, 
and  no  man  regarded ;  But  ye  have  set  at  nought  my 
counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof;  I  also  will 
laugh  at  your  calamity;  I  will  mock  when  your  fear 
Cometh;  when  your  fear  cometh  as  desolation  aiii 
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your  destruction  as  a  whirlwind,  when  distress  and 
anguish  come  upon  you."  Wherefore  be  persuaded 
to  ''  seek  the  Lord,  while  he  may  be  found,  and  call 
upon  him,  while  he  is  near."  And  may  he,  who 
caused  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  shine  into 
all  our  minds,  to  give  us  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  Grodin  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ — Amen. 
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SALVATION    BT    GRACE,    WITH    A   TEST   OF 
CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER. 


1  CKNUHTHIAin  VL  Ml 

Tb  Ami  BOUGBT  WITH  ▲  VBXGB;  THBBBIOBB,  OLOXIFT  OOD  nr  TOUB  BQDT,  AMI> 
nr  TOUB  UIBIT,  WHICH  ASM  OOD'B. 

GHBisnANirr  is  a  consistent  religion,  worthy  of  its 
divine  Author,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  man. 
Like  a  well  proportioned  and  well  finished  edifice,  all 
its  parts  are  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by 
that  which  every  joint  suppUeth.  In  it,  all  the  divine 
attributes  appear  in  harmony ;  and  the  character,  the 
condition,  the  duty  and  the  destination  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  clearly  exhibited.  It  unites  justice 
with  mercy,  grace  with  truth,  pardon  with  sanctifica- 
tion,  holiness  with  feUcity.  While  it  offers  forgive- 
ness, it  calls  to  repentance ;  whUe  it  promises  assis- 
tance, it  demands  active  obedience ;  while  it  opens 
the  gates  of  heaven,  it  marks  out  the  straight  and  nar- 
row way,  by  which  alone  they  can  be  entered.  It  is 
truly  a  religion  of  mercy,  of  grace,  of  love ;  but  it  is 
likewise  a  religion  of  justice,  of  trath,  of  purity,  of 
holiness.  In  it,  indeed,  justice  and  mercy  meet  to- 
gether; and  righteousness  and  peace  embrace  each 
other.  »• 
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Christians  are  taught  by  their  inspired  instructors, 
that  they  are  saved,  not  by  works  of  righteousness, 
which  they  have  done,  but  by  grace  through  faitli ; 
and  yet  they  are  required  by  the  same  authority,  as 
evidence  of  their  faith  and  proof  of  their  gracious  ac- 
ceptance with  God,  to  maintain  good  works ;  to  bring 
forth  fruit  unto  holiness ;  to  deny  ungodliness  with 
every  worldly  kist,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously  and 
godly  in  the  world*  They  are  even  taught,  that  sanc- 
tification  is  the  only  sure  evidence  of  justification ; 
that  genuine  repentance  will  always  bring  forth  "  fruit, 
meet  for  repentance  ;'*  that  saving  faith  must  work  by 
love ;  that  a  well-grounded  hope  cannot  fail  to  purify 
tlie  heart;  that,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  is 
a  new  creature  ;  and  if  any  man  have  not  the  spirit 
of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his.  Thus  the  doctrines  and 
the  duties,  the  promises  and  the  precepts,  the  conso- 
lations and  the  commands  of  the  gospel  are  united ; 
and  rendered  subservient  to  each  other. 

Our  text  is  an  example  of  tliis  union  and  mutual 
subserviency.  It  consists,  you  perceive,  of  a  doctri- 
nal statement  and  a  practical  exhortation.  The  ex- 
hortation is  a  direct  inference  from  the  doctrine  ;  and 
the  doctrine  furnishes  the  purest  and  most  command- 
ing motives,  to  induce  us  to  regard  the  exhortation. 
The  doctrine  is  a  doctrine  of  grace  :  "  Ye  are  bought 
with  a  price."     The  exhortation  is  an  exhortation  to 

» holy  obedience  :  **  Therefore,  glorify  God  in  your  body 

►  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's." 

Our  text,  then,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  dis- 

^tinct  parts.     The  doctrine,  which  stands  first  in  order, 
3t  claims  our  attention. 

L  "  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price.'*  If  it  be  asked, 
)f  whom  the  apostle  says  tliis ;  we  answer,  of  them 

"in  the  first  place,  to  whom  the  language  of  the  text 
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origiiiidl^  addxfaped  They  me  described  jn  the 
pxeface  to  the  epistle  itself,  in  these  words;  *^V%vik 
called  to  be  im  eposde  c^  Jesus  Christ  thioiiigh  the 
will  of  God,  aiid  Soth^ies  our  brother  onto  the  church 
of  God,  which  is  at  Corinth ;  to  them  that  axe  sane* 
tified  in  Christ  Jesosi  called  to  be  saints^  with  all  that 
in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesosi  our  I^cHrdy 
both  theirs  and  ous:  Grace  be  unto  yon  and  peace 
fiom  God  the  Fathei^  and  firom  the  Lwrd  Jesus  Christ'' 
AU  Uwt  is  implied  in  the  statement  of  the  text,  theOf 
was  said  with  primary  reference  to  believeis  at  Co^ 
inth,  when  the  epistle  was  written*  But,  it  may  be 
aske4  Was  the  application  intended  to  be  confinedto 
them ;  and  is  the  language  of  the  statement  to  re* 
eeive  thisrestri^^tfedint^fpietation?  In  answer  to  this 
inquiry,  it  might  be  deemed  sufficient  to  remad;  that 
the  divine  government  pn>eeeds  upon  geoaeral  princi^ 
ples^  that  God  is  no  reapectear  of  persons^  that  what 
was  true,  therefore,  of  those,,  to  whom  the  language 
of  the  text  was  originally  addressed,  wiU  in  every  age 
and  in  every  place,  be  true,  of  all  who  possess  the 
same  character.  The  question,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  anticipated  and  answered,  in  a  clause  of 
the  introduction  to  the  epistle,  already  quoted ;  where 
the  aposti^  suljoins  to  the  description  of  the  Corinthian 
Christians,  the  following  comprehensive  language; 
^' with  aU,  that  in  every  place,  call  upon  the  name  of 
Jesus  our  Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours."  But  if  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  justify  an  extended  interpretetion  of 
the  statement,  we  have  %a  inspired  canon  of  interpre- 
tation, deciirive  of  the  questiou ;  for  we  are  expressly 
told  that  '^  no  Scripture  is  of  any  private  intapretii- 
tion*"  We  are  not  required,  therefore,  to  restrict  the 
meanmg  and  limit  the  application  of  a  Scripture 
promws  »T  declaration  to  the  particular  peiwwii  to 
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whom  it  was  directly  made.     But  we  are  authorized 

to  extend  it  to  all  who  possess  the  same  character  and 
are  pieced  in  similar  circumstances.  Accordingly,  what 
the  apostle  said  to  Corinthian  Christians,  in  his  time, 
we  are  now  authorized  to  say  to  all,  "  who  have  ob- 
tained like  precious  faith,"  to  all  behevers:  Ye  are 
bought  ti-ilh  a  prke. 

If  it  be  inquired  again,  what  is  meant  by  the  teem, 
bought^  as  used  in  application  to  the  redemption  of  sin- 
ners ?  We  answer  that  it  involves  a  strong  metaphor, 
in  allusion  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  We  add, 
the  propriety  and  force  of  this  figure  of  speech  evi* 
dently  depends  on  another,  which  the  sacred  writers 
have  employed  in  describing  the  natural  state  of  fallen 
man.  This  is  frequently  represented  as  a  state  of  bom 
dage,  of  slavery,  of  captivity.  Impenitent  sinners  are 
expressly  said  to  be  **  under  the  bondage  of  corrup- 
tion;" **sold  under  sin;"  "serving  divers  lusts  and 
passions;"  even  "led  captive  at  the  will  of  Satan/' 
In  allusion,  therefore,  to  the  usual  manner,  in  which 
captives  and  slaves  are  redeemed  and  restored  to  liber- 
ty, by  the  interposition  of  friends  and  the  payment  of 
a  ransom,  deUverance  from  this  state  of  sin  and  mise- 

'  ry  is  aptly  expressed  by  the  metaphor  in  the  text 
The  consistency  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject  may 

I  be  traced  still  further  For  sinners  are  not  only  rep- 
resented as  captives  or  slaves,  and  the  manner  of  their 
dehverance  expressed  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom; 

I  but  the  state,  into  which  they  are  brought,  when  thus 

^ delivered,  is  denoted  by  a  corresponding  figure;  it  is 

I  called  a  state   of  freedom,  of  liberty;  yes,  of  the  glo- 

^fious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God, 

By  the  metaphor,  bought,  therefore,  we  may  under- 

l^stand  deliverance  from  the  power  and  condemnation 
of  sin  ;  or  what  is  clearly  and  definitely  expressed  by 
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ow  apostle,  in  another  place,  wheie  he  fiays^  ^^  Christ 
gave  himself  for  us,  ihat  he  might  redeem  ns  fix>m  all 
iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people  zeal- 
ous of  good  works."  Indeed,  this  is  the  very  nature  and 
object  of  the  redemption  of  Christ  It  is  a  redemption 
not  from  punishment  only,  but  from  sin  also ;  a  delive* 
ranee  not  from  misery  merely,  but  from  that  which 
is  ^^the  cause  of  all  our  woes"  likewise.  The  Son 
of  man  came  to  redeem,  to  ransom,  to  save  his  people 
from  their  sins.  We  may  add,  the  terms  redeein  and 
ransom  as  well  as  bought  are  frequently  used,  to  denote 
this  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death. 
Thus  our  Saviour  said  of  himself  expressly :  ''  Tlie 
Son  of  man  has  come  to  give  his  life  a  ramom  for  ma- 
ny." And  thus  an  inspired  apostle  declared :  ^^  Christ 
hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law." 

We  shall  finish  our  illustration  of  the  doctrinal  part 
of  the  text,  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  vabie  of  this  ran* 
som,  the  price  of  this  redemption.  ^<  Ye  are  bought," 
says  the  apostle  to  believers,  "  with  a  price."  The  temi 
pricey  in  this  connection,  is  emphatic.  It  is  of  high  im- 
port For  we  are  repeatedly  told  by  the  inspired  apos- 
tles, that  this  price  was  no  less  than  the  blood  of  Cluist 
In  proof  of  this  position,  I  might  refer  you  to  many 
passages  in  their  epistlea  One,  however,  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose.  In  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  of 
Peter,  you  will  find  the  following  appeal  to  Christiaxis : 
"  Forasmuch  as  ye  know,  that  ye  were  not  redeemed 
with  corraptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  from  your 
vain  conversation,  received  by  tradition  from  your  fa- 
thers; but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ;  as  of  a 
lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot" 

The  phrase,  blood  of  Ckrut^  is  here  unquestionably 
used  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  denote  all  his  sufieringa 
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for  us,  in  the  manger,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  garden 
and  on  the  cross ;  all  that  was  laid  upon  him,  in  ac- 
complishing the  work  of  redemption ;  all  that  he  en- 
dured, when  he  left  the  bosooi  of  the  Father,  took  up* 
on  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  submitted  to  reproach 
and  persecution,  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross,  and  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
that  we  might  have  redemption  through  faith  in  his 
blood,  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God,  in 
him  and  thus  obtain  everlasting  life.  By  the  Mood  of\ 
Christ,  as  the  price  of  our  redemption,  therefore,  we  are 
to  understand  all  his  sufferings  for  us,  as  sinners ;  but 
more  especially  his  final  sufferings,  his  agonies  in  the 
garden  and  his  death  on  the  cross.  And,  that  he  did 
thus  suffer  far  t/.^,  on  account  of  our  sins,  in  order  to 
deliver  us  from  the  power  of  sin  and  the  curse  of  the 
law,  and  restore  to  us  the  image  and  favor  of  God,  is ' 
abundantly  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scrip- 
tures*  "  He  was  wounded,"  says  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
speaking  of  his  sufferings  by  way  of  anticipation,  *'  He 
w^as  wounded  for  our  transgressions ;  he  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  ^ 
upon  him ;  and  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed."  **  He 
was  delivered"  says  the  evangelist  John,  in  giving  the 
history  of  his  actual  sufferings,  "  He  was  delivered  for  | 
our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification/*^ 
**  He  gave  himself  for  us ;"  **  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree ;"  "  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross,"  say  the  inspired  apostles 
in  their  sacred  epistles,  "that  he  might  redeem  us  imm 
all  iniquity,"  ''that  he  might  reconcile  us  to  (IncL"  " 
"that  we  might  obtain  everlasting  life  through  hitih" 
But  time  would  fail  me,  were  I  to  attempt  to  rvvUv  alt 
the  passages,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  wulfernd  nrul 
dlied  for  us;  in  which  he  is  represented,  fin  our  wnri'tVi 
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BedMDier,  Sayiour;  invhich  he  u  deokrbd  to  Iwre 
been  a  nnsom,  a  propitiatioiii  a  mcrifice  fof  tis. 

The  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  w  ^ns  taught  in  the 
text,  it  mart  be  admitted,  inTOlree  a  mystwy ;  a  mys- 
tery, wliich  we  cannot  explain.  But  for  our  leconeili- 
ation  to  it,  let  OS  lemember,  that  it  ia  a  mystery  of  lave» 
of  compattdon,  of  divine  oondescenMon.  It  is  a  mys- 
tery, we  are  told,  into  which  even  angels  demo  to 
look ;  bat  it  is  one  whieh  tiiey ;  which  the  highest  cie- 
ated  intelligences  cannot  imderstand.  Much  less^ 
then,  should  we  expect  to  comprehend  these  deep 
counsels  of  God ;  and  be  able  to  measure  ^  the  height 
and  depth  and  length  and  breadth  of  this  love  of  Christ, 
which  passeth  knowledge.''  Why  it  was  necessary 
Iot  the  healing  of  the  natUmsi  tiiat  the  Son  of  man 
should  be  lifted  f^  eymoL  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  for  the  heajing  of  the  chiidreii  of  Is- 
rael; why  it  was  according  to  the  det»ininatoeoiinad 
and  foreknowledge  of  God,  that  Christ  should  be  be- 
trayed and  cracified ;  why  the  eternal  Woid  was  ob* 
liged  to  be  made  flesh,  assume  human  nature,  and  in 
this  humble  form  die  on  the  pross,  in  order  to  condemn 
sin  in  the  flesh,  and  redeem  sinnem  from  its  power 
and  condemnation ;  why  it  was  needful  for  him  to 
become  a  propitiatcuT'  sacrifice;  give  his  lifb  a  ransom, 
and  die  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  Grod  might  be  just 
in  justifying  them  that  believe ;  why  Grod  could  not 
have  forgiven,  reconciled,  and  saved  rebellious  men, 
without  this  great  sacrifice,  this  mysterious  condescen* 
sion,  the  shedding  of  this  precious  blood,  this  vast  ex- 
pense  of  the  riches  ci  divine  grace ;  why,  in  a  word, 
some  other,  and  (if  I  may  so  upesk  without  irrever- 
ence,) some  cheaper  method  of  redemption  could  BOt 
have  been  devised,  consistently  with  the  harmony  of 
the  divine  attributofl^  the  honor  of  the  divine  krw,  the 
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stability  of  the  divine  goverament,  and  the  glory  of  the^  i 
divine   nature;  He   only   could   fully   know,   whose ^ 
knowledge  is  infinite ;  and  he  only  could  first   tell, 
who  has  told  ns  in  his  word,  that  thus  it  must  be  ;  thati 
**  the  Son  of  man  must  be  lifted  up ;"  that  "  without 
the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sin," 

It  is  true,  we  may  now  see  something  of  the  design, 
learn  something  of  the  peculiar  benefits,  and  behold 
something  of  the  glory  of  this  wonderful  scheme  of  re- 
demption ;  and  may  thus  be  able  to  meet  objections. 

And  Tmdlcate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

But  even  now  fully  to  comprehend  it,  in  its  origin^  pro- 
gress and  completion,  belongs  not  to  finite  intelligence: 
Originating  in  mfinite  benevolence,  contrived  by  in-* 
finite  wisdom,  executed  by  infinite  power,  and  produc^j 
ing  infinite  glory,  the  plan  of  man's  redemption  can  bc^J 
fully  comprehended  by  no  being,  except  by  him,  who 
possesses  infinite  knowledge. 

But  does  the  mystery  of  the  doctrine  diminish  the 
importance  of  it  to  man  ?  Shall  the  magnitude  of  the 
price  of  our  redemption,  the  value  of  the  ransom 
paid  for  us,  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  bene- 
fit oflfered,  induce  us  to  reject  the  great  salvation? 
Will  any  despise  the  riches  of  divine  grace,  tread  un- 
der foot  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  calls  of  mercy,  do  despite  to  the  spirit 
of  God,  and  obstinately  perish  in  their  sins ;  because 
the  work  of  redemption  involves  a  mystery ;  because 
they  cannot  fathom  the  depths  of  divine  wisdom,  nor 
comprehend  all  the  counsels  of  Heaven?  O,  the 
folly ;  the  presumption ;  the  madness  of  depraved  and 
short-sighted  man ! 

The  facts,  that  Christians  are  bought,  or  ransomed, 
or  redeemed,  with  a  price ;  that  this  price  is  the  pre- 
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blood  of  Christ;  Hunt  UbiB  atoniiig  Uood  is  i^h 
pliod,  or  made  eflfectdal  to  die  deansing  of  the  soul 
fiom  sill,  by  the  opeiatioxL  of  the  Holy  Sinrit^  fradno- 
ing  faith  in  all  who  are  saved;  that  this  saying  fiddi 
is  of  such  efficacy  and  such  a  cfaancter,  as  to  woik 
by  love,  purify  the  hearty  and  yield  die  peaceable  fimte 
of  righteousness;  these  ftctn^  I  say,  howevw  mysterir 
OBS  in  their  connection  widi  the  counsels  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  the  purposes  of  eyerlastingmeicy*  are  in 
themselyes^  and  in  their  rebtum  to  man,  sioqple  fiMrts ; 
and  they  are  dearly  revmled  and  dejGLoitely  stated  in 
the  Scriptures.  And  these  are  sufficient  to  satisfy 
dVery  humhlQ  mind;  and  furnish  every  ingenuous 
mind  with  lessons  c^  gratitode,  humility  and  obedi* 
ence.  The  great  lesson,  however,  which  compre- 
hends all  other  pncticai  inferences  fixun  tiie  doctrine, 
is  that  which  the  apostie  deduces  fiom  it,  in  Il»  last 
clause  of  our  text:  ^  llierefwe  glorify  God  in  your 
body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's."  Thus  am 
I  naturally  brought  to  the  second  general  head  of  dis- 
course ;  under  which  I  shall  briefly  consider  the  im- 
port, and  make  a  practical  application  of  this  compre- 
hensive precept  of  the  gospel 

£L  ^'  Therefore  glorify  God  in  ]rour  body  and  in  your 
spirit,  which  are  God's."  To  ghrify  God,  as  the 
phrase  is  used  in  the  Scriptures,  is  to  manifest  that 
spirit  and  pursue  that  course  of  conduct,  by  which  we 
honor  his  name,  submit  to  his  authority,  obey  his  laws, 
proclaim  his  praises;  in  a  word,  by  which  we  do  his 
will  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  To  glorify 
God  in  or  with  the  body  and  q^uit,  therefore^  is  to  con- 
seciate  to  his  service,  sdl  the  po were  and  ftculties  with 
which  we  are  endowed ;  to  seek  to  know  and  esb 
deavor  to  do  his  will^  in  all  things^  at  aU  times  and 
with  all  the  heart  .  it  is  in  snbstanoe^  obedienosb  €o^ 
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dial  obedience,  universal  obedience  to  divine  authori- 
ty. 1  might,  therefore,  close  the  discourse,  at  once, 
by  simply  repeating  the  exhortation,  and  leaving  every 
one  to  make  the  apphcation  to  himself  Or  with 
more  directness  and  particularity,  I  might  urge  those 
who  have  hitherto  disregarded  this  high  authority,  to 
repent  and  commence  a  course  of  holy  obedience ; 
and  those  who  have  abready  commenced  this  course, 
to  persevere  therein  to  the  end ;  to  be  steadfast,  im- 
moveable, always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  ; 
to  look  continually  to  this  perfect  rule  of  life,  and  strive 
to  bring  every  act  and  every  thought  and  every  desire 
even,  into  obedience  to  this  law  of  Christ 

But  there  are  special  purposes,  to  which  the  princi- 
ple of  this  precept  may  be  applied,  for  our  admonition 
and  improvement.  Permit  me,  therefore,  my  hear* 
ers,  ajs  many  of  you  as  desire  to  know  whether  you 
are  truly  Christians;  as  many  of  you  as  indulge  the 
hope  that  you  are  indeed  Christians  ;  and  as  many  of 
you  as  wish  to  be  Christians ;  permit  me  to  call  your 
serious  attention  to  the  application,  wliich  I  am  about 
to  make  of  the  subject 

1.  In  the  first  place,  I  apply  the  subject,  by  mak- 
ing the  principle  of  the  precept  in  the  text,  a  test 
of  character.  Do  any,  then,  wish  to  know,  whether 
they  are  Christiansr--do  you  wish  to  ascertain,  whether 
you  are  among  those,  to  whom  it  may  be  said  :  **  Ye 
are  bought  with  a  price  f  whether  the  redemption, 
purchased  by  Christ  has  been  so  applied  to  you,  as  to 
?ender  you  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  this  redemp- 
tion ?  Consider,  then,  what  is  the  great  object  of  your 
pursuit,  and  what  the  commanding  motives  of  your 
actions.  Do  you  "glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in 
your  spirit?"  Does  the  will  of  God  furnish  both  the 
rule  and  the  motive  of  your  habitual  conduct  ? 
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.Ido  not  ask,  whether  you  haro  never  eomimttBd 
«in;  for  we  an  aeraied,  by  an  entheiitf  not  to. be  de- 
puted, tiiat  ^theie  is  no  man  that  liretfa  and  auineth 
not"  Bat  I  ask,  Have  yon  been  convinoed  of  your 
ainfl^  and  led  to  lepentanoe  ?  Are  yon  now  living  by 
fiuth  on  the  Son  of  God,  and  daily  waDang  humbly 
befiire  him?  .  Jm  it  yonr  ardent  desire  to  kami  and 
your  habitaal  endeavor  to  do,  the  will  of  year  ]Bfeav- 
enly  Father?  Have  you  ooneecrated  to  him  all  yoor 
powers?.  Are  all  your  parsait»  undertaken  and  oon- 
tinoed;  are  all  yonr  Realties  employed;  is  all  your 
time  appropriated;. are  all  your  poMeasUma^  acquired^ 
held  and  uaed^  vrith  ultimate  reference  to  his  glory; 
with  a  prevailing  regard  to  his  rig^htfhl  anthodty  over 
you;  with  a  spuit  of  entire  snbmisBion  and  unreserv- 
ed obedience  to  his  will? 

I  do  not  ask^  whether,  since  you  first  ezoRised  r» 
pentance  toward  God,  you  have  become  perfect  in  ho- 
liness ;  whether  your  warfiute  with  sin  and  temptation 
is  ended ;  whether  you  have  attained  to  Hue  mark  of 
your  high  calling,  imd  reached  ^  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ?"  For  imperfection^ 
I  know,  is  attached  to  every  thing  human,  to  every 
thing  below  the  skies.  But  I  do  ask,  have  you  conoh 
menced  the  Christian  course ;  and  are-  you  daily  pies* 
sing  forward  iu  that  course?  Are  you  grouring  in 
grace  ?  Do  you  strive  to  become  holy  ?  Is  regard  to 
the  glory  of  Grod  your  habitual  and  governing  princi- 
ple of  action? 

These  inquiries,  furnish  the  best  criterion  of  Chris- 
tian character;  and  if  you  ne§^ect  this, and  adopt  any 
other  test,  you  will  be  liable  to  seLMeception.  If  youi 
simply  compare  youriselves  with  yourselves,  or  with, 
one  another;  or  vidith  any  human  being,  or  any  standi 
ard  devised  by  maut  you  will  never  ^knevi^  what 
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spirit  yon  are  of;*'  or  how  you  appear  in  view  of  Him, 
who  looketh  on  the  heart.  If  you  merely  regard  your 
outward  deportment ;  or  trust  to  the  evidence  of  tem- 
porary experience  and  transient  emotions  alone,  yon 
will  remain  ignorant  of  your  real  characters.  For  this 
outward  deportment,  however  good  in  appearance  and 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  external  morality,  may 
arise  solely  from  selfish  motives  and  worldly  policy ; 
and  this  temporary  experience  and  these  transient 
emotions,  however  elevated  and  full  of  hope,  may  be 
the  mere  effect  of  sympathy,  the  simple  result  of  pas- 
sive impressions,  the  operation  even  of  the  spirit  which 
worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience.  Yes,  I  re- 
peat it,  the  best  criterion  of  character;  I  may  add,  the 
only  safe  criterion  of  Christian  character,  is  exhibited 
by  the  principle  involved  in  the  precept  of  our  text 
Wherefore,  examine  yourselves,  I  beseech  you,  ao 
cording  to  this  rule  ;  try  yourselves  by  this  test ;  and 
strive  earnestly  and  continually  to  bring  yourselves  up 
to  this  perfect  standard. 

2,  Again,  I  apply  the  principle  involved  in  the  pre- 
ceptive part  of  the  text,  contemplated  as  a  test  of  pro- 
fessional employment  or  stated  business  in  life*  Do 
you  wish  to  decide,  as  a  Christian,  in  what  business 
you  shall  spend  your  days ;  to  what  profession  or  em- 
ployment you  shall  devote  your  life  ;  you  have  only 
to  consider,  what  are  the  wants  of  mankind,  and  the 
clamis  of  your  country  and  the  world ;  what  are  your 
peculiar  talents,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  you 
are  placed ;  and  what,  therefore,  are  the  prospects  of 
comparative  usefulness,  in  the  several  pursuits,  open 
before  you.  Or,  you  have  only  to  ask,  how  you  may 
[most  effectually  glorify  God  with  your  body  and  your 
>irit  Or  in  more  familiar  language,  you  may  inquire 
in  what  employment  you  can  do  the  most  good,  and 
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best  answer  tiie  end  of  yoiir  creation?  Youneednot 
atop,  as  tiioasanda  do^  to  inqniie,  in  Hie  spirit  of  abort* 
fligfated  selfishness :  ^  Who  will  show  os  any  good?^ 
How  shall  we  best  secoTO  onr  own  happiness?  Toar 
happiness,  while  you  are  in  tiie  path  of  duty,  wiU 
take  care  of  itself;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  it  is  se* 
cure  in  fbe  hands  of  Him,  to  whom  you  have  com* 
mitted  the  keeping  of  your  sonL  Let  yonr  only  in* 
qniry  then,  be,  what  is  duty?  ^ what  does  the  Lotd 
my  God,  require  of  me  V* 

Do  any  wish  to  bring  their  {Nresent  occupation,  or 
principal  employment,  to  the  test  of  Christian  princi- 
jie ;  and  thus  k«m,  whether  they  are  now  in  the  path 
of  duty,  whether  their  present  business  ought  to  be 
abandoned,'  or  still  pursued,  they  haye  only  to  apply 
the  same  test  Hie  same  course  of  inquiry  wUl  solve 
this  case  of  conscience  likewise;  and  show  them, 
whether  they  are  in  &e  true  way  of  life,  or  whether 
their  daily  occupation  must  be  changed,  before  they 
can  be  useful  and  happy.  If  you  are  engaged,  in 
any  profession  or  stated  business,  which  will  not  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God,  which  is  not  useful  in  itself 
or  for  which  you  are  not  so  qualified,  as  to  be  useful 
in  it ;  if  you  have  commenced  an  employment,  upon 
which  you  cannot  consistently,  and  do  not  actually, 
seek  the  blessing  of  Heayen ;  or  even  if  you  are  pur- 
suing a  stated  employment,  which  is  proper  in  itself 
and  for  which  you  are  well  qualified,  with  such  mo* 
tives  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  inconsis- 
tent with  the  regular  and  feithful  discharge  of  pre- 
scribed or  previously  existing  duties ;  in  either  of  these 
cases,  your  very  business  in  life,  your  daily  occupa- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  the  claims  of  duty ;  and  un- 
less some  change  takes  place,  it  will  rise  up  and  eon- 
demn  you,  in  tiie  day  of  judgment 
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3.  Pinally ;  I  apply  the  principle  of  the  exhortation 
in  the  text,  viewed  as  a  test  of  individual  actions  and 
particular  habits ;  as  a  criterion,  by  which  we  may 
learn  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  any  existing  cus- 
tom or  fashion,  any  special  employment  in  which  we 
occasionally  engage,  any  peculiar  manner  of  appro- 
priating our  time,  or  talents,  or  property;  any  acts 
which  are  not  necessarily  good  or  evil,  in  themselves ; 
and  wMch  are  not  expressly  enjoined  nor  prohibited 
in  the  word  of  God  ;  more  especially,  that  whole  class 
of  actions  and  pursuits  usually  denominated  amuse- 
ments, In  all  their  varieties  and  forms. 

By  the  careless  and  inconsiderate  these  things  are 
viewed,  as  acts  of  indifterencCj  neither  virtuous  nor 
vicious,  neither  good  nor  evil,  neither  sinful  nor  holy ; 
and  truly  they  are  so  in  themselves,  independent  of 
their  relations  and  tendenciea  But  they  are  not  so,  in 
their  connections  with  other  acts,  and  in  their  bearings 
on  other  beings  ;  nor  are  they  so  viewed  by  Him,  who 
has  commanded  us  to  do  all  things,  with  reference  to 
his  glory  ;  and  who  has  assured  us,  that  he  wUl  "  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing/* 
They  are  not  so  viewed  by  those  who  have  been 
bought  with  a  price,  and  actually  redeemed  from  their 
vain  conversation ;  who  have  devoted  themselves  sin- 
cerely and  without  reserve  to  the  service  of  their  Gijd 
and  Redeemer ;  who  ardently  desire  and  constantly 
endeavor  to  glorify  God  with  their  bodies  and  spirits ; 
who,  whether  they  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  they  do, 
act  under  the  influence  of  the  same  habitual  principle 
of  obedience  to  the  divine  wiU.  To  them,  every  cus- 
tom, every  habit,  every  indulgence  of  passion  or  appe- 
tite, every  allowed  practice  or  voluntary  action,  every 
appropriation  of  time  or  wealtli  or  talents ;  everything, 
in  a  word,  which  has  an  influence  on  tlieir  capacity 
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fiir  q[Hiitoal  eiqoyment  or  active  benevolence,  on  their 
own  characters  or  the  characters  and  happiness  of 
others^  becomes  a  matter  of  importance,  worthy  of  se- 
rious  consideration  and  conscientioiis  regard.  Jn  their 
view  nothing  is  innocent,  which  is  not  nsefnl;  and 
nothing  hamiless,  which  evidently  leads  to  evil,  or  pre- 
vents the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest  good* 

Now  if  Christianity  reqniies  this  entire  consecrati<m 
of  ourselves  to  God ;  if  it  should  be  our  habitiial  de- 
sire and  constant  endeavor,  to  glorify  him  with  all  our 
powers,  in  body  and  in  spirit;  we  may  easily  try  the 
character  of  all  those  practices,  which  are  fiequentiy 
denominated  acts  c{  indiffisrence,  innocent  amuse- 
ments or  harmless  recreations^  we  may  see  their  char- 
acter in  their  tendency.  For  example ;  fix  in  your 
mind  some  particular  practice,  some  prevalent  cus- 
tom; if  you  please,  some  fiEushiqnable  amusement, 
which  you  wish  to  try  by  this  lest  Tlien,  to  learn, 
whether  as  a  Christian,  you  may  consistentiy  perform 
the  proposed  act,  consider  whether  it  will  promote  the 
glory  of  Grod ;  will  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God ; 
will  constitute  true  obedience  and  unreserved  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  God;  and  will  thus  cor- 
respond with  the  great  design  of  your  existence,  as  a 
rational,  moral  and  immortal  being?  Or  you  may 
ask,  in  other  words,  is  it  useful  ?  will  it  promote  my 
health  ?   will  it  improve  my  mind  ?  will  it  exert  a 

*  I  know  there  are  those,  who  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  utility  altogether.  What 
they  assume  to  be  right,  lliey  will  do,  ineapectiTe  of  oonsequencet.  Though  dM  ten- 
dency of  an  action,  or  practice  may  be  eTer  ao  pemidooa ;  and  though  they  lee  thia 
tendency,  and  anticipate  mischief  and  misery,  as  the  result  *,  yet  they  will  countenance 
h  by  their  example  and  influence;  beeanse  it  is  lawfU,  and  in  itself  right  liny 
foiget  the  decision  of  an  apostle,  who  said:  '^  AU  things  aia  lawftil  for  me;  but  all 
things  arc  not  expedient :"  "  I  will  eat  no  more  meat,  while  the  worid  stands,  if  it 
canae  my  brodier  to  ofi^nd.**  We  are  not,  indeed,  to  resort  to  ezpedJeney,  ofomd 
right;  mudi  lesa  against  dhine  oommaBd.  But  nine  times  out  of  tai^  aetiooa  de- 
pend on  their  utility  for  their  moral  character;  and  are  right  or  wrong,  as  they  an 
ezpedieQt  or  inexpedirati 
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beneficial  influence  on  my  temper?  will  it  wami  my 
heart  with  pious  gratitude,  or  enlai^e  it  with  benev- 
olence  ?  will  it  excite  in  my  bosom  feelings  of  devo- 
tion, or  establish  me  in  principles  of  virtue  ?  in  a  word, 
will  it  either  enable  or  dispose  me  to  do  good ;  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  trath  and  human  happiness?  Or 
you  may  pursue  the  inquiry  in  still  another  form ;  and 
consider  before  you  engage  in  the  proposed  act, 
whether  you  can  consistently  retire  into  your  closet, 
and  ask  a  blessing  upon  it?  and  whether  you  can  re- 
turn from  it,  when  accomplished,  with  satisfaction ; 
and  give  thanks  unto  Grod,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord,  for  the  privilege  of  rational  enjoyment  and 
spiritual  improvement,  for  the  good  you  have  thus  re- 
ceived, or  been  enabled  to  accomplish  ? 

By  these  and  similar  inquiries,  we  may  learn,  wheth- 
er any  practice,  not  expressly  commanded  or  forbid- 
den in  the  Scriptures,  is  innocent,  proper,  consistent 
with  that  self-dedication  and  entire  consecration  to 
God,  which  our  text  enjoins.  And  let  none,  who  pro- 
fess to  be  Christians,  or  indulge  the  hope  of  Chrii»tians, 
or  even  wish  to  become  Christians,  reject  this  system 
of  casuistry,  with  the  common  and  careless  plea,  that 
it  is  too  rigid  and  austere.  For  it  is  the  system  which 
the  gospel  sanctions ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  syfttem 
which  will  avail  us  in  that  day,  when  we  shall  all 
be  judged,  according  to  the  gospel 

Let  us,  then,  never  forget,  that  we  are  expressly  com- 
manded, "'  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  we 
do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  f  and  that  with  the 
same  universal  application  to  the  past,  we  are  directed 
to  ^give  thanks  unto  Gtnl,  always,  for  all  things, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"*  Let  us  make  this 
great  prindple  the  test  of  character,  the  criterion  of 
employment,  the  rule  of  life.    By  it  let  us  form  our 
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purposes,  appropriate  our  time,  and  regulate  all  our 
conduct 

To  conclude ;  I  exhort  all,  who  profess  to  be  Chris- 
tians ;  all  who  purpose  to  be  Christians ;  all  who  hope 
to  be  Christians,  to  bring  their  characters,  their  motives 
of  action,  their  habits,  their  stated  business,  their  occa- 
sional practices ;  yes,  all  their  pursuits,  all  they  devise 
and  all  they  do,  to  this  standard ;  and  try  them  by  this 
test  Christians,  disciples  of  Christ,  redeemed  sinners, 
expectants  of  heaven ;  '^  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price ; 
therefore  glorify  Grod  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit, 
which  are  God's." 


END. 
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DISCOURSE 


1  SAMUEL  ^^I.  12. 

THEN  SAMUEIi  TOOK  A  STONE  AND  SET  IT  BETAVTiEN  MIZPEH  AND  SHEX; 
AND  CALLED  THE  NAME  OF  IT  EBENEZEB,  SAYING :  HITHERTO  II ATI! 
THE  LORD  HELPED  US. 

It  was  to  Samuel  an  occasion  of  great  interest, 
when  he  performed  this  significant  act,  and  uttered 
this  language  of  pious  gratitude.  The  Philistines, 
in  the  time  of  Eli,  his  predecessor  in  office,  had 
defeated  the  armies  of  Israel ;  and  taken  and  car- 
ried away  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  But  by  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven,  the  Philistines 
were  led  to  fear  the  ark,  and  cause  it  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Israel ;  and  sub- 
sequently to  flee  before  the  men  of  Israel,  who 
pursued  and  smote  them,  until  they  came  to  Beth- 
car.  Thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  restoration 
of  the  ark,  that  symbol  of  the  divine  presence  and 
favor,  to  its  appointed  place,  in  Shiloh.  This  suc- 
cess and  these  bright  prospects,  in  the  view  of  pious 
Samuel,  demanded  a  grateful  acknowedgment  to 
Him  who  had  thus  blessed  him  and  his  people,  in 
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their  contest  with  "  the  uncircumcised  Philistines," 
and  so  far  restored  to  the  repenting  children  of 
Israel  this  token  of  his  favor  and  their  wonted  relig- 
ious privileges,  with  the  hope  of  seeing  still  better 
days.  Accordingly,  he  "  took  a  stone  and  set  it 
between  Mizpeh  and  Shen  ;  and  j^alled  the  name  of 
it  Ebenezer,  [a  stone  of  help,]  saying:  Hitherto 
hath  the  Lord  helped  us." 

This  example  of  devout  and  thankful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  goodness  of  God,  is  worthy  of 
imitation  by  all,  who  can  look  back  and  recollect 
seasons  of  divine  interposition  in  their  favor,  and 
call  to  mind  blessings  bestowed  upon  them ;  whether 
in  their  individual  capacity,  or  in  any  of  the  various 
relations  of  life  which  they  sustain.  I  have  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  text  would  form  a  suitable  intro- 
duction to  a  discourse  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and 
might  lead  both  you  and  me,  my  brethren,  to  some 
interesting  recollections  and  meditations ;  might  call 
into  exercise  some  pure  emotions  of  gratitude  to 
our  Heavenly  Father,  and  induce  us  to  form  new 
resolutions  of  obedience  and  devotion  to  his  service. 
For  this  is  the  nearest  Sabbath  to  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  my  installation  and  induction  into  the  office 
of  pastor  and  teacher  of  the  Congregational  Church 
and  Society  in  this  place. 

So  far  as  it  regards  myself,  I  might  indeed  go 
further  back,  in  my  recollections  and  acknowledg- 
ments. For  within  a  week  of  this  day,  no  less 
than  four  anniversaries,  of  great  interest  to  me,  are 
clustered  together — my  birth-day,   the  day  of  my 


first  public  consecration  to  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  the  time  of  my  formal  introduction  into 
the  office  of  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  and  finally,  my  consecrated  connection 
with  you,  as  pastor  and  teacher  of  this  church." 

This  is  my  birth-day;  and  if  any  one  should 
address  me  in  the  language  of  Pharaoh  to  Jacob, 
and  ask,  ^' How  old  art  thou?"  I  should  not  an- 
swer in  the  complaining  language  of  that  much 
afflicted  and  greatly  tried  patriarch  :  "  Few  and 
evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been  ; 
and  have  not  attained  to  the  days  of  the  years  of 
the  life  of  my  fathers,  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrim- 
age." No !  for  I  could  not  thus  answer  with  truth. 
But  I  should  rather  say :  *  Many  and  good  have 
the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been ;  and  I  have 
fully  attained  to  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  fathers 
in  their  pilgrimage.'  For  I  am  this  day  threescore 
and  seventeen  years  old — seven  years  beyond  the 
common  age  even  of  those  who  live  out  all  their 
days — having  been  born  at  Cohasset,  on  the  20th 
day  of  March,  1776,  three  months  and  a  half  before 
the  birth  of  our  country — before  the  declaration 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

This  day,  likewise,  is  near  to  the  anniversary  of 
my  ordination ;  for  on  the  16th  day  of  March,  1803, 
fifty  years  ago  last  Wednesday,  I  was  ordamed  to 
the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  constituted 
pastor  of  the  "  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Dedham."     There  I  continued  fifteen  years,  labor- 


ing  with  great  satisfaction,  and  not  without  apparent 
success,  among  a  people  whom  I  loved,  and  by 
whom  I  was  treated  with  kindness  and  respect ; — 
from  whom,  therefore,  I  was  reluctantly  separated  ; 
but  in  obedience  to  a  call  of  Providence,  and  undOT 
an  ecclesiastical  sanction  which  I  could  not  dis- 
regard. 

Another  anniversary,  to  which  I  have  likewise 
alhided,  occurred  on  Friday  last.  For  on  the  18th 
day  of  March,  1818,  thirty-five  years  ago,  my  in- 
auguration, as  the  presiding  officer  of  Middlebury 
College,  took  place.  In  that  position  I  remained 
more  than  twenty-one  years ;  laboring  substantially 
in  the  same  cause,  to  which  I  had  been  previously 
devoted  ;  preaching  and  teaching,  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  lecture-room  ;  assisting,  as  I  was  able,  in  the 
training  of  many  precious  young  men,  for  the  service 
of  the  church,  of  their  country  and  the  world  ;  and 
securing,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  large  and  beloved 
family  of  my  own,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  a  sound 
and  liberal  education,  for  the  benefit  of  their  gen- 
eration. 

The  fourth  and  last-named  anniversary  in  the  clus- 
ter, will  occur  on  Tuesday  next.  For  on  the  22d  day 
of  March,  1843,  ten  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  forty  years  from  the  time  of  my  ordination 
and  first  settlement  in  Dedham,  I  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  this  church,  and  charged  anew  to  preach 
the  everlasting  gospel  with  all  patience  and  long- 
suffering.  Such  an  instance  of  late  re-settlement 
in  the  ministry  is  not  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  the 


ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England.  But  it  took 
place  in  accordance  with  my  earnest  desire.  For 
when  I  took,  a  dismission  from  Dedham,  it  was  with 
a  full  purpose,  if  permitted,  to  leave  the  business  of 
college  instruction,  in  season  for  re-settlement  in 
the  ministry,  that  I  might  spend  my  last  days  alto- 
gether in  the  work  to  which  I  had  been  devoted, 
with  the  hope  of  finishing  my  course  with  joy, 
"  close  to  the  altar  of  God."  In  this  desire  I  have 
been  so  far  gratified.  For  here  I  have  been  labor- 
ing for  these  ten  years — too  languidly  I  confess, 
and  with  many  obstacles  to  encounter — yet  with  a 
good  degree  of  satisfaction  ;  and,  I  hope,  with 
some  benefit  to  the  church  and  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  But,  at  present,  I  will 
proceed  no  further  in  speaking  of  myself  exclusively. 
For  the  naming  of  this  fourth  anniversary  brings 
before  me  scenes,  and  revives  recollections,  equally 
interesting,  my  brethren,  to  you  and  to  me.  To 
the  consideration  of  these  reminiscences,  let  me  ask 
your  candid  attention  ;  while,  with  truth  and  sim- 
plicity, I  briefly  recount  what  I  recollect,  calculated 
to  call  forth  our  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the 
goodness  of  God  toward  us ;  and  induce  us,  with 
united  hearts  and  hands,  to  set  up  a  memorial  to 
his  praise.  For,  in  the  review,  I  am  confident  we 
shall  find  occasion  to  say :  ^^  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord 
helped  us." 

When  I  came  here,  ten  years  ago,  I  found  a  reg- 
ularly organized  Congregational  church*  of  alx>ut 

♦  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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one  hundred  members,  and  a  small  society  loosely 
connected  with  it  ;  surrounded,  or  rather  inter- 
mingled with  the  members  of  two  other  societies, 
Methodist  and  Universalist ;  in  the  midst  of  a  pop- 
ulation, within  the  limits  of  the  township,  of  1,300 
or  1,400,  including  a  few  persons  who  attended 
public  worship  in  other  towns,  and  many  who 
attended  nowhere,  and  considered  themselves  as 
belonging  to  no  religious  association.  The  propor- 
tion of  these  several  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Dudley,  I  could  not  ascertain  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy, to  justify  me  in  making  a  numerical  statement. 
The  latter  class,  however — the  non -attendants — 
seemed  to  be  much  the  largest.  Of  course,  the 
number  of  stated  attendants  in  this  house  was  small, 
and  that  of  the  constant  attendants  much  smaller. 
Though  a  few  seemed  to  be  truly  devoted  to  God 
and  his  service,  loving  Zion  and  mourning  over  her 
desolations ;  yet  a  general  spirit  of  languor  and 
discouragement  seemed  to  me  to  have  pervaded  the 
community,  and  even  to  have  crept  into  the  church. 
Indeed,  it  was  evident,  that  this  spirit  had  been 
long  spreading  itself  abroad,  and  weakening  the 
bonds  of  this  religious  society.  The  fact  that  they 
had  suffered  this  house  to  be  sold,  to  pay  the  salary 
of  a  former  minister,  and  thus  become  the  property 
of  individual  proprietors,*  with  that  other  fact,  that 
their  legal  organization  had  been  lost,  so  that  as  a 
society  they  had  become  incapable  of  holding  prop- 
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erty,  or  of  securing  the  fulfillment  of  joint  obliga- 
tions, proves  conclusively,  that  this  despondency 
had  nearly  reached  a  fatal  crisis.  There  was  such 
a  want  of  mutual  attachment  and  union  of  effort, 
as  raised  in  my  mind  a  doubt  whether  it  were  pos- 
sible to  awaken  a  spirit  of  harmony,  and  restore 
mutual  confidence  among  the  scattered  members  of 
the  former  Congregational  society ;  whether,  there- 
fore, I  ought  to  cast  in  my  lot  among  you,  and 
attempt  to  help  those  who  were  disposed  to  help 
one  another,  in  resisting  the  downward  tendency  of 
social  and  religious  order ;  and  thus  to  raise  the 
hopes  and  combine  the  energies  of  the  friends  of 
God  and  his  church,  and  of  all  who  love  the  cause 
of  truth  and  order  and  salvation.  But  believing 
that  I  had  been  sent  here  for  a  special  purpose,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
accept  the  call  of  the  church,  and  take  up  my  abode 
vnth  you.  Nor  have  I  ever  regretted  the  decision. 
For  I  have  been  among  you  without  fear ;  and  I 
cannot  but  hope  that  good  has  been  done,  and  that 
the  final  result  will  be  blessed  to  me  and  to  you  and 
to  many  who  are  to  come  after  us.  It  does  not 
become  me  to  boast,  nor  will  I  boast  of  anything 
done  by  me  alone ;  for  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
what  I  am,  and  have  done  what  I  have  done.  To 
Him,  therefore,  belongs  all  the  glory.  Indeed,  I 
have  more  occasion  to  humble  myself  than  to  boast ; 
to  mourn  over  my  mistakes  and  deficiency  of  action, 
rather  than  to  claim  merit,  and  speak  of  energy 
and  success.     But  something,  I  may  say  without 
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l)oasting,  has  been  done  by  the  various  instrumen- 
talities which  have  been  put  in  requisition,  to  give 
stability  to  social  order,  and  promote  the  cause  of 
truth  and  salvation. 

The  first  thing  done  for  this  purpose,  was  to 
obtain  an  Act  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, legalizing  the  records  of  the  society ;  and  thus 
enabling  the  members  to  organize  themselves  anew, 
under  a  voluntary  constitution  ;  so  as  to  hold  prop- 
erty and  act  efficiently  as  a  corporation,  agreeably 
to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  second  step  in  these  preparatory  efforts  of 
consolidation  and  union,  was  to  procure  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  personal  rights  of  property  in  this 
house  of  worship,  by  a  regular  transfer  of  the  prop- 
erty, held  by  individuals,  to  the  newly  organized 
society. 

Without  these  preparatory  steps,  there  could  have 
been  but  little  hope  of  giving  stability  to  a  Congre- 
gational society  in  this  place ;  or  of  laying  a  foun- 
dation for  united  and  continued  efforts  to  secure  the 
regular  and  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel.  You 
might,  indeed,  have  had  occasional  preaching  by 
men  of  all  descriptions,  coming  and  going  as  the 
wind  blows  and  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  But  very 
little  benefit  can  result  from  such  a  floating  ministry- 
It  is  calculated  rather  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up 
the  best  institutions  of  society — institutions  pro- 
motive of  peace  and  harmony — of  truth,  love  and 
salvation.  A  ministry,  to  be  permanently  useful  and 
effective,  must  itself  be  permanent — must  be  con- 
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nected  with  a  well  organized  churrh  and  a  hU\\)\v 
society — must  thus  have  $omothin<;  to  stand  upon 
and  feel  secure.  But  however  important  thent^ 
incipient  movements,  as  preparatory  to  united  and 
efficient  action,  they  would  have  been  in  vain  with- 
out the  direct  means  of  religions  iuNtrnetion  and 
the  instrumentalities  of  religious  improvement,  to 
which  they  are  subservient,  if  not  indiNpeuNably 
necessary. 

What  these  means  and  instrumentaliti(;H  arc?,  no 
far  as  they  have  been  used  here,  for  thcHc?  f(?n  yearn, 
I  will  now  endeavor  briefly  to  state.  Among  them, 
that  of  preaching  the  gospel  I  have  viewed  an  fiVHi 
in  point  of  order  and  imjK>rtanee ;  and  iWm  in- 
strumentality  I  have  endeavored  to  u*je  faithfully, 
according  to  the  measure  of  talenr«f  and  graee  ^iven 
me.  How  I  have  succeeded,  it  Ureomen  not  me  to 
say;  but  I  may  say  without  impropriety,  f  h^ue 
preached  much,  and  as  well  an  f  r^niUl,*  I  h;iv^. 
tried  to  learn  the  truth  and  pre;i/:h  the  whnU- 
gospel,  as  it  was  laid  oj^-n  to  my  mind :  teepinj.'; 
nothing  hack  which  I  f^ifind  ^rle^rlv  ff:%*'itUA  nftti 
evidently  stat^rd  in  tfi^  iJiM*:.  f  h^ve  v/mefim^-^^ 
preached  in  coar*^,  ffAW^iwx  fh^:  u^turM  otfUt  'f\ 
connected  «nhj«^t.*,  f^  I'u^i  ^/rdi'rr  ^A  ih^r  Wi^pir-d 
records:  and  ^^a^^im^  \  hJsy^,  *^:Nvj^d  thy  ^;/f5 
and  chfWf:n  my  ^h^fm^  ^A  *i\^/jrsf^,,  -»>|i  ti-Ut^uf^ 
to  the  rhaar^:^  r',T^:'^;^fk:yj^  *A  Uta^.  At^A  */</^ 
adaptio;  cai  f^Vi^rjLk  v^  —it*,  ^/"^A^v^/fpt  n':ri/i*  ^/s^>>J 
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them  forth;  and  thus  have  I  endeavored  so  to 
divide  the  word  of  God  as  to  give  to  every  man 
a  portion  in  due  season  ;  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  commend  myself  to  every  man's  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God.  I  have  earnestly  desired  to 
preach  the  gospel,  the  whole  gospel,  and  nothing 
but  the  gospeK  When  I  came  among  you,  I  came 
with  the  full  determination  "  to  know,"  or  rather 
to  make  known  "  nothing  among  you  but  Christ 
.  Jesus  and  him  crucified."  How  far  I  have  adhered 
to  that  resolution,  judge  ye.  Say  ye,  who  have 
been  my  constant,  candid  hearers,  whether  I  have 
ever  indulged  myself  in  political  preaching,  in  spec- 
ulative  preaching,  or  even  in  controversial  preach- 
ing ?  My  desire  certainly  has  been,  to  "  preach 
the  word,"  the  simple  word  of  God,  and  in  the 
plain,  direct  and  simple  manner  which  that  word 
prescribes — "  speaking  the  truth  in  love." 

Of  the  ability  with  which  I  have  preached,  or  of 
the  success  of  my  preaching,  I  dare  not  speak — I 
cannot  speak.  I  only  know  that  so  far  as  it  has 
corresponded  with  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  it  will  prove  "  a  savor  of  life  unto  life,"  to 
them  that  have  heard  and  believed  ;  but  of  "  death 
unto  death  to  them  that  perish,"  whether  they  have 
heard  or  refused  to  hear.  Indeed,  I  expect  not  to 
learn  the  full  result  of  my  ministry  here,  and  else- 
where, till  it  shall  be  revealed  in  the  judgment  day, 
and  seen  in  all  its  consequences,  direct  and  indirect, 
immediate  and  remote,  through  the  coming  ages  of 
eternity.     The  motives  of  action  and  the  fidelity  of 
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execution  are  all  that  belong  to  me.  Of  these  I 
need  not  speak;  of  these  I  need  not  even  think, 
except  in  my  closet,  before  a  heart-searching  and 
a  sin-pardoning  God  ! 

The  next  instrumentality  in  order,  which  I  name, 
and  which  is  indeed  the  next  in  point  of  impor- 
tance, is  our  Sabbath  school.  This  has  been  main- 
tained, summer  and  winter,  during  the  whole  period 
of  my  ministry  here,  under  the  same  approved 
superintendent ;  and  has  been  a  very  efficient  means 
of  interesting  children  and  youth  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  and  of  leading  adults  and  even  experi- 
enced Christians  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  word  of  God ;  and  thus  of  preparing  them  to 
meet  the  objections  of  unbelievers  and  errorists  ;  to 
judge  of  the  soundness  of  the  preaching  which  they 
hear ;  and  to  receive  with  meekness,  embrace  with 
readiness,  aild  hold  with  firmness,  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.  Hence,  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
truth  and  pure  religion  among  us,  I  have  considered 
our  Sabbath  school  as  second  to  no  instrumentality 
but  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

Our  monthly  church  conferences  and  weekly 
prayer  meetings  have,  likewise,  been  important 
auxiliaries  in  the  system  of  means  adopted  and  used 
among  us  ; — not  so  efficient,  however,  as  they  might 
have  been,  and  as  they  would  have  been,  if  the 
whole  church  could  have  been  persuaded,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  attend  the  former  constantly,  in  a 
right  spirit ;  and  if  all  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation would  have  attended  the  appointed  prayer 
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meetings  as  constantly  as  they  could,  consistently 
with  health,  distance,  and  special  and  imperative 
calls  of  duty.  But  we  are  a  scattered  people,  many 
living  remote  from  the  place  of  meeting ;  and  per- 
haps I  have  expected  too  much  from  this  instrumen- 
tality of  good.  I  do  hope,  however,  that  whoever 
shall  come  after  me,  will  receive  more  aid  and 
encouragement  in  his  labors  from  the  prayer  meet- 
ing ;  and  find  his  hands  held  up  more  steadily  by 
Aaron  and  Hur — by  the  prayers  of  the  church.  For 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  efficacy  of  preaching  in 
any  place  depends  very  much  on  prayer,  to  obtain 
the  aid  and  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  No  man, 
however  devoted  to  his  work,  can  indeed  preach  in 
the  power  and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  with- 
out this  co-operation  of  the  church — without  that 
united,  fervent  prayer  of  faith  which  lays  hold  of 
the  promises,  and  brings  down  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  give  efficacy  to  the  word  preached. 
Yes,  Paul  may  plant  and  ApoUos  water,  but  God 
giveth  the  increase  ;  and  he  giveth  it  in  answer 
to  prayer. 

I  may  therefore  name,  as  a  distinct  instrumen- 
tality of  spiritual  good  among  us,  a  small  female 
prayer  meeting,  usually  held  and  perseveringly  main- 
tained once  in  two  weeks.  This  too,  I  doubt  not, 
has  been  the  means  of  obtaining  spiritual  blessings; 
and  I  have  most  sincerely  wished  that  greater  num- 
bers of  our  devout  women,  old  and  young,  were  so 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  meet  occasionally  for  prayer 
and  conversation  on  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's 
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kingdom,  without  being  under  the  restraints  neces- 
sarily imposed  on  mixed  assemblies.  Such  confi- 
dential, unembarrassed  meetings  of  pious  females, 
are  among  the  best  means  of  their  growth  in  grace, 
and  the  best  preparatives  for  exerting  an  extended 
Christian  influence.  A  minister  of  much  experience 
in  pastoral  labors  and  great  spiritual  discernment, 
once  said  to  me,  that  he  considered  the  female 
prayer  meeting,  in  a  certain  village  of  which  we 
were  speaking,  as  the  thermometer  of  the  relig- 
ious state  of  that  community.  He  added,  when 
the  female  prayer  meeting  prospers  there,  religion 
in  the  church  and  in  that  community  prospers 
likewise ;  and  when  that  declines,  this  also  lan- 
guishes; and  many  fall  away  from  the  faith,  and 
from  the  faithful  and  earnest  use  of  the  means  of 
grace. 

Another  instrumentality  of  good  used  among  us, 
likewise  under  female  influence,  I  must  not  omit  to 
name — a  benevolent  s^^wing  circle — a  society  of 
female  friends,  who  meet  together  and  lalx>r  to- 
gether for  a  few  hours,  once  in  two  weeks,  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  something  for  the  sup{Kirt  of  mis- 
sions and  the  spread  of  the  gos{>el,  ej»{iecially  in  the 
waste  places  and  new  settlements  of  our  own 
country.  And  although  a  jx>rtion  of  their  funds 
has  sometimes  been  devoted  to  other  uses,  inurh 
has  been  done  by  the  asscxriation  for  this  pur{Xise« 
But  the  incidental  arid  collatfrral  Ix^nefits  of  its 
meetings  have  been  s';arcely  less  obvious  than  the 
direct  effects  and  declared  pur{K^se  of  the  associa- 
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tion.  These  meetings  have  served  to  promote  kind 
social  feelings  ;  to  bring  together  and  hold  together, 
in  love,  many  who  would  otherwise  have  remained 
strangers  to  each  other.  The  religious  influence  of 
the  meetings  has,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  been  in  all 
respects  favorable.  For  though  they  have  been 
eminently  social,  affording  opportunity  for  free  and 
cheerful  conversation,  yet  the  whole  intercourse  has 
been  rendered  conservative  and  promotive  of  good 
feelings  and  religious  improvement,  by  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  and  missionary  journals,  and  more 
especially  by  the  closing  devotional  exercises.  For 
myself,  I  have  always  been  disposed  to  encourage 
this  social  and  benevolent  association ;  because  I 
have  viewed  it  as  useful  and  promotive  of  social 
enjoyment  and  Christian  friendship.  I  have  consid- 
ered it,  indeed,  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  and  most 
efficient  preservatives  of  the  Congregational  Society 
in  Dudley, 

Still  another  instrumentality  for  religious  improve- 
ment among  us,  I  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  silence, 
because  without  it  public  worship  in  this  house 
could  scarcely  have  been  maintained.  I  refer,  in 
this  remark,  to  our  associated  singing  choir.  To 
them,  and  especially  to  their  chorister,  for  the  time 
and  labor  employed  in  preparation  for  the  important 
service  assigned  them  in  the  Isanctuary,  the  church 
and  congregation  are  under  great  obligation.  For, 
though  our  choir  is  small,  it  is  efficient  and  well 
instructed  ;  and  the  style  of  their  singing  is,  in  my 
judgment,  Sufficiently  elevated  for  the  solemn  exer- 
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cises  of  public  worship,  and  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  best  effects  of  church  music. 

I  name  but  one  more  instrumentality  of  religious 
improvement,  which  has  been  successfully  used 
among  us ;  and  that  is,  our  stated  and  systematic 
contributions  for  missionary  and  other  benevolent 
purposes.  This  might,  indeed,  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  fruits  of  grace  rather  than  a  means  of 
grace.  But  truly  it  is  both — both  means  and  end — 
both  cause  and  effect ;  for  while  it  proceeds  from  a 
benevolent  spirit,  it  serves  to  cherish  benevolent 
feelings  and  strengthens  benevolent  principle.  In- 
deed, the  Scripture  adage,  "  He  that  watereth  shall 
be  watered  also  himself,"  is  applicable  not  only  to 
individuals,  but  to  societies ;  so  that  it  has  become 
a  common  remark,  founded  on  common  observation, 
that  a  liberal  missionary  church  will  be  a  prosperous 
and  growing  church  ;  but  that  one  which  possesses 
no  diffusive  spirit,  and  confines  all  its  charities  and 
labors  to  itself,  has  no  vitality  in  it,  and  must,  there- 
fore, sooner  or  later  languish  and  die.  Truly — 
according  to  the  economy  of  heavenly  origin — truly, 
"  there  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth  ;  and 
there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
tendeth  to  poverty."  And  all  this  is  true  of  individ- 
ual man  and  of  men  associated  together.  I  pity  the 
man  to  whom  God  hath  given  riches,  and  withal  no 
heart  to  enjoy  them,  or  to  render  them  subservient 
to  purposes  of  benevolence.  I  pity,  too,  the  church 
or  society  whose  charity  begins  and  ends  at  home — 
where  no  diffusive  spirit  of  love  dwells — where  all 
3 
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the  love  professed  or  seen,  is  a  love  of  self — where 
nothing  is  done  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen, 
and  no  compassion  felt  for  a  world  lying  in  wicked- 
ness and  perishing  for  lack  of  vision.  "  O  my  soul, 
come  not  thou  into  their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly, 
mine  honor,  be  not  thou  united." 

As  a  church  and  society,  compared  with  some 
others,  we  have  indeed  done  but  little  in  the  work 
of  benevolence.  But  we  have  done  something  ; 
and  this  has  evidently  redounded,  not  only  to  the 
glory  of  God,  but  to  our  spiritual  good — to  the 
growth  of  grace  in  us,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  among  us.  During  the  ten 
years  of  my  ministry  here,  there  has  been  con- 
tributed 

To  the  American  Board  of  Com.  for  Foreign  Missions,  $889  98 
"  Am.  Home  Miss.  So.  (including  a  legacy  of  $500)  1,071  35 
"  American  Tract  Society,  ....  173  45 
"      American  Bible  Society,  ....  74  55 

"      Several  other  Benevolent  Societies,         .        .        350  47 


Amounting  to  the  sum  of  ...  $2,559  feO 

And  this  is  exclusive  of  what  may  have  been  con- 
tributed by  individuals,  without  my  agency,  to  some 
of  the  benevolent  institutions,  and  to  promote  some 
of  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  day.  To  God 
be  all  the  glory,  but  to  us  the  reward  of  grace, 
in  the  fulfillment  of  his  gracious  promise  to  them 
that  give  cheerfully ;  for  "  God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver." 

Thus  have   I    briefly  enumerated  and  described 
such   of  the   instrumentalities   of  good,    employed 
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among  us  and  by  us.  as  occurred  to  my  miod. 
How  much,  for  good,  has  been  accomplished  by 
each  of  them — how  much  in  establishing  Christian 
principle,  in  cherishing  Christian  hope  and  forming 
Christian  character,  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide. 
Indeed  we  cannot  see  and  fully  comprehend  the 
individual  effects,  nor  even  the  combined  results,  of 
these  several  agencies,  till  they  are  brought  out  at 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day  and  viewed  in  the 
light  of  eternity.  But  their  general  tendency  we 
may  see  even  here  ;  and  some  of  the  more  obvious 
effects,  produced  by  their  combined  influence,  1  will 
endeavor  to  state  with  caution  and  candor,  while  I 
name  some  of  the  changes  among  us  which  1  have 
observed,  and  speak  of  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  this  church  and  society. 

During  the  period  of  my  ministry  here,  seventy- 
four  persons  have  been  admitted  to  the  fellowship 
of  the  church,  principally  by  profession  :  and  during 
the  same  period  forty-eight  members  have  died  or 
been  dismissed,  leaving  an  increase  of  twenty-six. 
Thous:h  there  has  been  no  season  of  revival  amon? 
us,  in  the  technical  sense  of  that  term,  yet  there 
have  been  occasional  appearances  of  increased  atten- 
tion to  religion,  and  two  marked  periods,  as  evident 
*^  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
LfOrd  ;"— -one  of  them  bringing  into  the  church,  on 
the  same  Sabbath,  sixteen  members ;  and  the  other, 
on  two  Sabbaths,  fourteen.  To  this  statement  I 
may  add,  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  of 
attention  to  the  use  of  the  appointed  means  of  grace, 
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with  less  desecration,  and  an  improved  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day ;  and  withal  a  growing  attach- 
ment, union  and  mutual  confidence  among  the 
members  of  the  church  and  society.  So  that,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  we  may  be  said  to  be  a  united 
people ;  and  notwithstanding  a  prevailing  coldness 
and  lamentable  inactivity  and  want  of  zeal  in  many, 
it  should  be  gratefully  acknowledged  that  the  church 
was  never  in  a  better  state  of  communion  and  fel- 
lowship ;  and  the  church  and  society  never  in  a 
better  condition  to  act  together  in  harmony.  This 
consideration,  together  with  the  financial  state  of 
the  society,  which  was  never  better,  fully  reconciles 
me  to  the  thought  which  the  occasion  naturally 
suggests,  that,  as  a  people,  you  must  soon  be  called 
to  seek  another  pastor  and  teacher,  or  become  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd. 

My  age,  and  the  loud  warning  given  me  during 
the  last  summer,  of  my  approaching  earthly  end, 
compel  me  to  make  this  announcement  ;  and  I 
make  it  to-day  with  great  satisfaction,  in  view  of 
your  united  condition  as  a  religious  society,  and  of 
the  bright  prospect  of  your  being  able,  in  due  time, 
to  procure  for  me  a  colleague,  or  successor,  who 
will  be  a  pastor  after  God's  own  heart,  to  come  in 
and  go  out  before  you — to  lead  you  into  green 
pastures  and  by  still  waters — to  feed  the  sheep  and 
lambs  of  the  flock — to  win  souls  unto  Christ,  and 
gather  into  his  church  the  elect  of  God.  How  soon 
you  may  be  called  to  act  on  this  subject,  or  how 
soon  you  may  think  it  wise  to  take  the  first  steps 
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and  adopt  the  incipient  measures  in  this  business,  it 
becomes  not  me  to  say ;  nor  do  I  feel  prepared  to 
give  any  definite  advice.  But  at  the  approaching 
annual  meeting  of  the  society,  I  intend  to  throw  the 
question  fully  open  before  you,  and  leave  it,  under 
God,  to  your  wise  and  deliberate  decision.*  It  is 
not  my  intention,  however,  to  urge  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  upon  you  prematurely ;  nor  do  I  in- 
tend to  shrink  from  duty,  or  refuse  to  labor  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord,  while  I  have  any  strength  of 
body  or  mind  for  the  holy  and  delightful  service. 
But  I  shall  not,  and  "  I  would  not  live  alway  ; "  nor 
am  I  willing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  more  efficient 
laborer,  or  become  a  clog  to  the  chariot  wheels  of 
the  gospel  among  you.  I  had  rather  step  out  of  the 
way,  or  stand  aside  for  a  little  while,  to  behold  the 
work  of  a  fresh  laborer,  and  see  the  salvation  of  God 
before  I  die. 

But  whether  I  may  be  able  to  preach  for  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  period,  or  whether  you  may  think  it 
wise,  or  not,  to  begin  immediately  to  look  for 
another  pastor  and  teacher,  I  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity— possibly  the  only  one  which  may  be  granted 
me — of  addressing  you,  as  if  this  were  my  farewell 
discourse,  my  last  salutation,  with  my  last  counsel 
and  advice. 

But  before  I  do  this,  permit  me  again  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning  myself;  and  if  what  I  shall 
say  should  seem  to  you  to  savor  too  much  of  egotism, 

•  See  Note  D. 
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or  even  of  glorying,  you  will,  I  trust,  bear  with  me  ; 
provided  that  I  glory  only  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 
in  the  grace  of  God.  I  have  lived  a  great  while  in 
the  world,  and  have  never  been  inactive.  I  have 
said  much  and  done  much.  But  whether  what  I 
have  said  and  done  be  accounted,  in  man's  judg- 
ment, good  or  evil,  is  to  me  of  little  moment,  if  God 
forgives  the  evil  and  approves  the  good,  and  I  be 
found  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  re- 
demption that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Of  one  thing  I 
am  sure,  that  I  have  desired  to  learn  and  do  the  will 
of  God — to  ascertain  what  is  true,  and  to  speak  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ; — to  preach  his  gospel  faith- 
fully, as  it  lies  spread  out  in  the  Bible ;  and  to  do 
what  I  could  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
salvation  of  men. 

Yes,  and  of  another  thing  I  feel  equally  sure  ;  and 
that  is,  that  I  have  been  greatly  blessed  by  my 
Heavenly  Father,  through  the  whole  course  of  a 
long  life  and  protracted  ministry ;  blessed  with  an 
unusual  measure  of  health,  and  a  firm  and  even 
vigorous  constitution  ;  blessed  with  strong  powers 
for  action  and  keen  susceptibilities  for  enjoyment. 
All  along  I  have  indeed  had  trials  and  occasional  dis- 
appointments and  afflictions ;  but  I  have  had  grace 
given  me  to  meet  and  bear  them,  and  have  always 
found  them  working  together  for  good — "  mercies 
in  disguise."  I  was  blessed  in  childhood,  having 
pious  parents,  who  early  devoted  me  to  their  cove- 
nant God  in  baptism ;  who  gave  me  early  religious 
instruction,  and  with  faithful,  and  yet  tender  care 
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and  authority,  watched  over  me,  and  restrained  me 
from  open  vice  and  immorality ;  and  who  endeav- 
ored, by  precept  and  example,  to  fulfill  their  cove- 
nant engagements,  and  '^  train  me  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  I  was  blessed  in  my 
youth  by  having  opportunity  furnished  me  to  obtain 
a  liberal  education,  and  thus  to  become  qualified,  in 
some  humble  measure,  by  the  grace  of  God,  for  the 
desired  and  glorious  work  of  the  ministry.  I  have 
been  blessed,  greatly  blessed,  through .  the  whole 
course  of  life  in  my  domestic  relations.  I  have 
been  blessed,  not  indeed  with  wealth  and  abun- 
dance of  this  world's  goods,  but  with  a  "  com- 
petency vital  to  content " — with  everything  needful 
for  food  and  raiment,  sufficient  to  preserve  me 
from  the  cares  and  distractions  and  temptations  of 
riches  on  the  one  hand,  and  extreme  poverty  on 
the  other.  I  have  been  blessed,  especially  and 
above  all,  by  the  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace 
of  God — with  early  grace  and  continued  grace — 
grace  sufficient  for  me — sufficient  to  lead  me  to  an 
early  consecration  of  myself  to  his  service,  and  a 
timely  consecration  to  his  service  in  the  ministry, 
and  sufficient  to  render  me  happy  in  that  service, 
and  enable  me  to  look  forward  with  hope  to  a 
blessed  and  glorious  immortality.  Yes,  and  I  can 
say,  and  I  desire  to  say  it,  with  gratitude  to  Him 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow, — I  can  say,  to-day, 
this  happiness  in  the  service  of  my  God  and 
Saviour,  is  not  diminished,  and  this  hope  remains 
unshaken  as  ever,  and  even  brighter  and  firmer  than 
ever.     Yes,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  phrase, 
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in  which  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  his  warfare,  as 
a  faithful  soldier  of  the  cross,  I  can  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  that  aged  Apostle  and  say,  "  I  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is 
at  hand  ; — I  have  finished  my  course  ;  I  have  kept 
the  faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  right- 
eous Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to 
me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also,  that  love  his  ap- 
pearing.'' Yes,  without  omission  or  reserve,  but 
with  a  humble  sense  of  dependence  on  divine  grace, 
I  can  adopt  that  other  strong  language  of  assured 
hope,  uttered  by  the  same  Apostle,  and  say,  "  I  am 
persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  height  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.'' 
Surely,  therefore,  I  may  with  propriety  here  set  up 
a  monumental  stone,  and  inscribe  upon  it,  Eben- 
E/ER  ;  for  hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  me  :  Bless- 
ed be  his  name  ! 

In  closing  this  discourse,  I  have  a  few  words  of 
exhortation  and  counsel  to  address  to  the  church 
and  society,  collectively  and  individually ;  but  before 
I  do  this,  I  must  request  the  choir  to  sing  the  fol- 
lowing 

MOTETT. 

"  Go  not  far  from  me,  O  God ; 
Cast  me  not  away  in  time  of  age ; 
Forsake  me  not  when  my  strength  faileth. 
O  let  my  mouth  be  filled  with  thy  praise, 
That  I  may  sing  of  thy  glory,  all  the  day  long." 
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And  now,  in  closing  my  remarks,  I  do  not  forget, 
nor  would  I  fail  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude, 
that  I  have  generally  been  treated  with  kindness,  by 
the  members  of  this  church  and  society — by  you  all, 
my  brethren  and  friends,  during  the  whole  time  of 
my  pilgrimage  among  you.  In  this  respect,  I  think, 
I  have  been  distinguished  among  my  brethren  in  the 
ministry.  For  although  all,  who  are  faithful  in  the 
service  of  Christ,  are  called  to  labor  and  endure 
hardness,  and  even  taught  to  expect,  that  they  shall 
suffer  more  or  less  of  persecution  for  his  sake  ;  yet, 
in  my  case,  the  labor  has  been  sweety  and  the 
endurance  comparatively  light,  and  the  suffering  of 
reproach  not  very  great,  either  from  scoffers  or  un- 
believers. If,  however,  in  any  case  unkind  words 
have  been  spoken  to  me,  or  reproachful  language 
used  concerning  me,  let  it  all  be  forgotten  ;  for,  I 
am  sure,  by  me  it  is  all  forgiven.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I  have  uttered  language  of  censure  and 
severity,  to  any  man,  or  against  any  man,  further 
than  truth  and  frankness  and  charity  even  demand- 
ed, I  sincerely  lament  it,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven 
by  Him  who  looketb  on  the  heart,  and  to  whom  n 
contrite  spirit  is  always  an  acceptable  sacrifice. 

And  now,  my  brethren  and  friends,  by  way  of 
ap[dication,  let  me  exhort  you  to  take  courage,  and 
eontinne  steadfast  in  the  A  polities'  doctrine,  and 
onited  in  yoar  efibrts  to  maintain  the  ordinanc^!N  of 
Heaven,  and  the  preaching  of  the  grm[>el  arnofi^'; 
you.  For  your  own  sake,  for  your  children'*  »rtko, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  generationi*  which  Arn  lo 
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follow,  make  provision  for  the  continued,  stated 
preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  though  it  should 
require  strenuous  effort  and  even  some  sacrifice,  fail 
not,  I  beseech  you,  to  make  the  requisite  provision 
for  securing  and  maintaining  an  able  and  faithful 
minister  of  the  New  Testament.  None  other,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  meet  your  demand,  or  supply  your 
wants.  You  can  never  be  satisfied  with  mere  hor- 
tatory preaching.  You  cannot  live  on  milk  alone. 
No,  you  must  have  the  strong  meat  of  the  gospel, 
properly  dressed  and  decently  served  up,  or  you  will 
hunger  and  famish  and  die.  You  must  have,  for 
your  minister,  a  scribe  well  instructed  unto  the 
kingdom  of  heaven — a  man  whose  mind  is  thor- 
oughly disciplined  by  education  and  well  furnished 
with  Biblical  and  general  knowledge.  And  you 
must  so  provide  for  his  support,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  pursue  his  studies  without  distracting  cares,  and 
to  give  himself  wholly  to  his  appropriate  work.  And 
this,  I  am  persuaded,  you  can  do  and  will  do ;  pro- 
vided you  resolve,  one  and  all,  to  put  your  hands  to 
the  work,  to  which  you  are  called  as  a  church,  and 
for  which  you  are  associated  as  an  ecclesiastical 
society. 

It  is  true,  there  are  many  things  here  calculated 
to  discourage  the  faint-hearted  ;  but  they  may  all  be 
overcome  by  resolution  and  united  effort,  under  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  promised  blessing  of  Him,  who 
said  to  his  primitive  church,  and  still  says  to  every 
collection  of  true  believers,  "  Fear  not,  little  flock  ; 
for  it  is  the  Father's  good  pleasure,  to  give  you  the 
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kingdom."  It  is  true,  many  of  your  enterprising 
young  men,  as  they  come  into  active  life,  remove 
from  you  in  pursuit  of  business,  and  settle  in  some 
place  more  inviting  and  congenial  to  their  taste  or 
Fancy.  But  the  same  thing  is  true  of  almost  every 
agricultural  community  in  New  England.  Those 
who  remain,  therefore,  must  be  encouraged  to  come 
forward  and  fill  the  places  of  their  fathers,  as  they 
descend  to  the  grave.  It  is  true,  likewise,  in  these 
times  of  change  and  easy  removal  from  one  place 
to  another,  some  substantial  inhabitants  and  good 
Christians  occasionally  go  out  from  you.  But  others 
come  to  occupy  their  places ; — perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  not  so  good,  and  in  others,  even  better. 
Should  these  changes,  therefore,  as  they  have  some- 
times been  allowed  to  do,  discourage  you  ?  Every- 
where they  are  taking  place,  &nd  must  be  expected. 
You  must  willingly  give  up  those  that  go,  and  cheer- 
fully and  kindly  receive  those  that  come — must 
receive  them  "  for  better  or  for  worse,''  and  in  all 
cases  make  the  most  of  them  that  you  can.  Re- 
cently you  have  gained  by  these  exchanges,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  you  will  gain  more  and  more ;  for 
the  tide  of  healthful  emigration  has  evidently  turned, 
and,  by  and  by,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on 
the  persevering  labors  of  an  able  and  faithful  pastor, 
aided  by  the  prayers  and  united  efforts  of  the  breth- 
ren, its  influence  will  be  seen  in  its  bearings  on  your 
strength  and  courage. 

You  cannot,  indeed,  at  least  during  the  present 
generation,  expect  much  acquisition  of  strength  from 
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other  denominations  of  associated  Christians.  Nor 
should  you  attempt  to  make  mere  proseljtes  in 
name,  in  opinion,  or  profession  even.  Proselytism 
is  a  miserable  business.  It  finds  no  place  among 
enlightened  and  well-instructed  Christians.  It  is 
inconsistent  with  the  very  genius  of  Congregational- 
ism, which  allows  no  restraint  to  be  laid  upon  liberty 
of  inquiry  or  liberty  of  conscience-^nor  permits  the 
interference  of  any  assumed,  uninvited,  ecclesiastical 
power.  Each  Congregational  church  and  society  is 
independent,  asking  advice  when  it  pleases,  and 
following  it  when  it  chooses ;  adopting  its  own  con- 
stitution, making  its  own  by-laws,  and  standing 
upon  its  own  platform,  built  ^*  according  to  the  pat- 
tern shown  in  the  mount,"  as  modified  and  described 
by  the  Great  Head  of  the  church.  Thus  leaving 
every  man  free  to  choose  his  own  religion,  it  wisely 
forbids  everything  like  proselytism.  Do  not  attempt, 
therefore,  to  make  proselytes,  nor  encourage  your 
pastor  to  do  it.*  But  may  you  and  he  attempt  only 
to  win  souls  unto  Christ.  And  for  this  labor  there 
is  room  enough  among  you.  The  missionary  field 
around  you  and  in  the  midst  of  you  is  large,  and 
already  white  unto  the  harvest.  Go  out,  therefore, 
with  your  pastor,  into  the  highways  and  hedges — 
go  with  him  as  he  goes  among  those  who  now  dese- 
crate the  Sabbath,  neglecting  the  house  of  God  and 
the  means  of  grace  and  salvation ;  and  strive  to  bring 
them  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  and  pray,  while 

*  See  Note  E. 
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he  preaches,  that  the  gospel  maj  take  effect  in  their 
hearts,  and  redeem  them  from  the  power  and  con* 
demnation  of  sin.*  Thus  will  you  strengthen  your 
church  and  society  on  earth ;  thus  will  you  bring  a 
revenue  of  glory  to  God  ;  and  thus  will  you  give  joy 
to  the  angels  and  glorified  spirits  in  heaven.f 

But  however  this  may  be,  and  whatever  may 
become  of  the  multitudes  among  you  and  around 
you,  who  now  forsaie  the  assembling  of  themselves 
together  for  public  worship,  and  neglect  all  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  grace ;  you  may  rest  assured,  if 
you  do  your  duty  and  unitedly  strive  to  promote  the 
cause  of  truth  and  advance  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom, that  you  will  be  blessed.  Yes,  the  blessing 
will  come  upon  you  and  your  future  pastor,  which 
was  expected  by  a  prophet  of  olden  lime,  when  he 
said,  ^^  Though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet  shall  I 
be  glorious ! "  Strive,  therefore,  my  brethren,  to 
cultivate  and  maintain  a  spirit  of  union  and  peace, 
that  you  may  act  together,  and  be  strong  for  the 
work  assigned  you.  Let  the  cords  of  love  be  drawn 
closer  and  closer,  and  strive  together  for  the  faith, 
for  the  piety,  for  the  brotherly  love,  which  the  gos- 
pel enjoins.  Above  all,  take  heed  that  you  do  not 
discourage  one  another,  but  let  every  one  say  to  his 
neighbor,  *'  Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountains  and 
bring  wood,  and  build  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that 
he  may  be  glorified.'' 

But,  while  I  thus  address  you  collectively,  as  a 

•  See  Note  P.  t  See  Note  G. 
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society,  I  remember  that  men  are  not  to  be  judged 
in  masses,  but  as  individuals ;  and  that  each  one 
will  be  called  to  give  account  of  himself  to  God*  I 
must,  therefore,  add  a  word  of  exhortation  to  you 
as  individuals,  as  accountable  beings,  hastening  to 
"  the  judgment  of  the  great  day." 

My  aged  friends^  with  you  I  fully  sympathize,  in 
the  immediate  expectation  of  that  day.  The  Judge 
standeth  at  the  door ;  death  is  at  hand,  and  after 
death  cometh  the  judgment.  Most  of  you,  I  trust, 
are  prepared  for  the  summons,  and  waiting  patiently 
till  your  change  come.  But  O,  if  any  are  yet  un- 
prepared, and  have  no  good  hope  through  grace, 
let  them  no  longer  delay — let  mercy,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  be  sought,  through  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  repentence  toward  God.  ^^  Seize 
the  kind  promise  while  it  waits,  nor  lose  the  blessing 
by  delay." 

My  friends  of  middle  age,  in  active  life,  with  you, 
too,  I  heartily  sympathize.  Having  with  you  and 
even  before  you,  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day,  I  know  something  of  the  cares  and  labors  and 
trials  of  life,  which  now  press  upon  you.  Yes,  and 
I  know,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  they  can  be  borne. 
O,  be  not  surfeited  by  these  cares,  nor  overcome  by 
these  trials  and  temptations.  Live  above  the  world, 
while  you  are  in  it.  Use  the  world  as  not  abusing 
it.  "  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good  ;  and  verily 
thou  shalt  be  fed."  If  you  have  found  and  obtained 
"  the  pearl  of  great  price,"  be  therewith  content ;  if 
you  have  not,  seek  with  all  diligence  till  you  find 
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it ;  and  then  go  and  sell  all  that  you  have  and  buy 
it.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  will  you  be  happy  in  living 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of.  your  fcllow^- 
men — happy  through  life,  and  blessed  forever. 

My  young  friends,  with  you  I  have  not  yet  lost 
all  sympathy.  For  I  was  once  young ;  and  I  re- 
member the  vanities  and  temptations  of  youth.  I 
remember,  too,  the  joys  of  youth — joys  promised  to 
all,  who  early  seek  the  Lord.  Some  of  you,  I  trust, 
have  done  this — have  chosen  that  good  part  which 
can  never  be  taken  from  you — have  found  the  peace 
and  blessedness  of  believing  and  obeying  the  gospel. 
O,  that  I  could  hope  that  this  were  the  case  with 
you  all !  O,  that  I  could  hope  even,  that  it  would 
be  the  case  with  you  all !  O,  that  I  could,  before  I 
die,  see  you  all  earnestly  inquiring  what  you  must 
do  to  be  saved,  and  behold  you  all  pressing  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  rejoicing  in  the  salvation  of 
God  !  My  young  friends,  once  more  I  beseech  you 
to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness ;  and  once  more,  I  repeat  the  gracious  promise, 
that  all  things  requisite  for  happiness  shall  be  added. 
So  may  you  glorify  God  while  you  live,  and  best 
answer  the  great  end  of  living ;  and  so  may  you, 
sooner  or  later,  die  in  peace,  and  be  forever  with 
the  Lord ! 

Finally,  my  hearers,  let  us  all  prepare  to  meet  our 
God.  You  heard  what  I  said  concerning  my  own 
hope,  and  perhaps  some  of  you  thought  the  language 
too  strong.  I  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  false  hope  of  the  hypocrite ;  I  know,  too,  that 
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there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  presumptuous  hope  of 
the  unbclierer ;  and  I  know  that  they  will  both  be 
cut  off,  like  the  spider's  web,  and  perish  together. 
But  still  I  hope ;  for  I  know,  also,  that  there  is  a 
hope  for  believers,  which  purifieth  and  entereth  into 
that  within  the  vail — which  endureth,  and  will  prove 
an  anchor  to  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast.  I  know, 
moreover,  that  those  who  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  all  the  heart,  and  obey  his  gospel  with 
all  the  soul,  may  have  this  enduring  hope,  which 
never  maketh  ashamed — this  blessed  hope,  even 
in  the  hour  of  death.  My  brethren,  we  may  all 
have  it.  You  will  all  have  it,  when  you  have 
that  faith  which  works  by  love,  purifies  the  heart, 
and  overcomes  the  world.  Then  will  you  have 
strength  given  you,  as  your  day  is.  Then  will  you 
find  grace  sufficient  for  you,  sufficient  even  in  a 
dying  hour.  Then  will  you,  with  the  sweet  Psalm- 
ist of  Israel,  and  with  multitudes  who  have  followed 
him  to  the  bright  world  of  promise  and  glory,  be 
able  to  look  up  to  your  God  and  Redeemer,  and  say, 
"  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me  ; 
thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me.''     Amen. 
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Note  A. — Page  7. 

The  precise  time  when  the  Congregational  Church  in  Dudley 
was  organized,  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  as  there  are  extant 
no  records  of  the  church  during  the  ministry  of  the  first  pastor. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  organized  some  time  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1732,  the  year  in  which  the  town  was  incor- 
porated. For,  as  appears  from  the  town  records,  the  inhabitants 
immediately  took  measures  to  procure  a  religious  teacher,  and 
maintain  public  worship  ;  and  in  a  vote  of  the  town  the  following 
year,  refereirce  is  made  to  an  action  of  the  church,  as  then  exist- 
ing. Indeed,  the  preamble  to  the  Act  of  the  General  Court,  in- 
corporating the  town,  implies,  that  the  petition  for  the  Act,  by  the 
first  settlers,  was  founded  on  a  desire  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
public  worship,  and  maintain  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to 
themselves  and  their  families.  The  preamble  commences  thus : 
**  Whereas  there  are  many  inhabitants,  already  settled  on  a  tract 
of  land  lying  between  the  towns  of  Woodstock  and  Oxford,  who, 
together  with  others  on  the  south-west  part  of  Oxford,  [now 
Charlton,]  are  veri/  remote  from  any  place  of  tlu  public  worship 
of  God,  and  are  very  conveniently  situated  for  a  township,  and 
have  petitioned,"  &c. 

The  first  person  who  received  a  call  to  settle  in  the  ministry, 
in  the  town,  was  Mr.  Isaac  Richardson.  And  though  an  eccle- 
siastical council  was  called  for  the  purpose,  yet,  for  some  reason 
not  stated  in  the  town  records,  and  not  now  known,  the  proposed 
ordination  never  took  place. 
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The  first  settled  minister,  as  pastor  of  the  church  here,  was  the 
Rev.  Perley  Howe,  who  was  ordained  June  12,  1735,  and  dis- 
missed in  1743.  He  was  from  Killingly,  Connecticut,  and  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1731. 

Rev.  Charles  Glbason,  the  second  pastor,  was  ordained 
October,  1744,  and  died  May,  1790.  He  was  from  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1738. 

Rev.  Joshua  Johnson,  the  third  pastcM-,  was  installed  Decem- 
ber, 1790,  and  dismissed  May,  1796.  He  was  from  Woodstock, 
Connecticut,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1775. 

Rev.  Abiel  Williams,  the  fourth  pastor,  was  ordained  June 
12,  1799,  and  dismissed  March  16,  1831.  He  was  from  Rayn- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  and  was  graduated  at  Brown  University, 
1795. 

Rev.  James  H.  Francis,  the  fiflh  pastor,  was  ordained  Aug. 
24,  1831,  and  dismissed  June  26,  1837.  He  was  from  Weath- 
ersfield,  Connecticut,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1826. 

Rev.  Walter  Follet,  the  sixth  pastor,  was  installed  Novem- 
ber 2,  1837,  and  dismissed  September  28,  1841.  He  was  from 
Williston,  Vermont,  and  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  College, 
1825. 

Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  the  seventh  and  present  pastor,  was  in- 
stalled March  22,  1843.  He  was  from  Cohasset,  Massachusetts, 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1800. 


Note  B.— Page  8. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  this  statement  is  calculated 
to  leave  a  wrong  impression  concerning  the  design  of  alienating 
the  right  of  property  in  the  meeting-house,  in  1833.  The  design 
was,  as  explained  to  me,  not  to  divert  the  appropriate  use  of  the 
house,  or  deprive  the  society  of  the  benefit  of  that  use,  but  sim- 
ply to  raise  money  to  liquidate  the  debt  of  the  society,  (which 
then  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $2,000,  or  more,)  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  prevent  any  such  diversion  of  the  house  by  placing  it 
in  the  hands  of  attached  members  of  the  society,  who  were  wil- 
ling to  advance  money  for  the  purpose,  and  nominally  receive 
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shares  in  the  house  as  their  security.  The  design  was  unques- 
tionably good,  as  the  generosity  of  the  proprietors  subsequently 
showed.  But  the  plan  did  not  work  ^ell.  It  seems  to  have 
induced  some  to  withdraw  from  the  society  altogether,  and  to 
have  alienated  the  aflfections  and  weakened  the  attachment  of 
others.  It  certainly  created  a  spirit  of  discouragement,  and  pro- 
duced an  apprehension  of  further  alienation,  in  my  mind,  as  soon 
as  I  learned  the  fact,  that  a  deed  had  been  given  in  1S33,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  property  confirmed  by  vote  of  the  society  in 
1842.  But  the  readiness  and  noble  generosity  with  which  the 
proprietors  relinquished  their  private  rights,  and  re-deeded  their 
shares  in  the  house  to  the  reorganized  society  in  1843,  removed 
from  my  mind  the  first  unfavorable  apprehension.  Indeed,  the 
whole  transaction,  in  connection  with  the  present  financial  state 
of  the  society,  will,  I  doubt  not,  exert  a  favorable  influence  on 
its  growth  and  stability.  For  now  any  young  man  in  town,  as 
he  comes  to  the  age  of  majority,  and  any  other  legal  voter  who 
desires  to  worship  God,  may,  according  to  the  by-laws  of  the 
society,  become  a  member  by  simply  signing  the  constitution, 
and  thus  may  entitle  himself  to  an  interest  in  the  house,  and 
secure  to  himself  the  privilege  of  voting  in  all  the  legal  transac- 
tions of  the  corporation. 


•Note  C— Page  11. 

Uniformly  two  discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  and  sometimes 
three,  have  been  delivered,  in  this  house,  by  me,  or  some  ap- 
proved substitute.  On  two  or  three  Sabbaths,  indeed,  I  have 
-  been  unwell,  and  employed  some  one  to  read  select  discourses. 
With  these  exceptions,  and  the  fEulure  of  a  preacher,  (whom  I 
had  engaged,)  to  reach  the  place,  on  account  of  a  severe  storm, 
not  a  single  Lord's  day,  during  ten  years,  has  failed  to  bring  the 
preached  gospel  to  the  ears  of  all  who  chose  to  come  hither  and 
hear.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  likewise,  public  lectures 
preparatory  to  the  appointed  communion  service,  once  in  two 
months,  and  sermons  on  the  days  appointed  for  annual  Thanks- 
giving and  Fasting,  have  been  preached  without  a  single  failure. 
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Discourses,  at  most  of  the  funerals  which  I  have  been  called  to 
attend,  and  sermons  in  great  numbers  at  appointed  meetings  in 
the  several  school  districts  in  town,  have  been  preached  by  me — 
some  written  and  some  extemporaneous,  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  occasion  and  the  place  seemed  to  require.  A  monthly 
church  meeting  and  a  weekly  prayer  meeting  on  each  Sabbath 
and  Wednesday  evening,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I  have  con- 
stantly attended.  To  these  means  of  instruction  and  religious 
improvement,  I  may  add,  occasional  family  meetings,  for  the 
purpose  of  familiar  lectures  and  expositions  of  Scripture,  have 
been  oflen  held,  in  connection  with  pastoral  visits  and  preaching 
from  house  to  house,  "  in  season  and  out  of  season." 

One  method  of  religious  instruction,  which  I  attempted  to  use, 
entirely  failed  of  success — that  of  giving  stated,  catechetical  lec- 
tures to  the  children  of  the  church.  This  I  was  induced  to  try, 
because  I  had  found  it  so  pleasant,  efficient  and  successful  in  my 
former  pastorate,  where  I  furnished  every  child  of  suitable  age 
in  the  parish  with  a  copy  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  or  of  a 
more  simple  manual,  with  lessons  selected  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  met  them  once  a  month  for  recitation  and  familiar  instruc- 
tion. But  the  circumstances,  there,  were  entirely  different  from 
what  they  are  here,  There^  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  one 
denomination,  and  I  could  collect  all  the  children  of  the  sev- 
eral school  districts,  and  most  of  their  parents,  in  their  respec- 
tive school  houses,  as  often  as  the  appointment  was  made.  But 
here  scattered,  as  the  families  belonging  tf^  the  Congregational 
Society  are,  and  intermingled  as  they  are  with  those  families, 
which  have  no  religious  sympathy  with  us,  I  could  not  collect  a 
sufficient  number  of  children  with  their  parents,  to  give  interest 
and  efficiency  to  the  exercise.  Besides,  at  that  period  Sabbath 
schools  had  not  been  introduced  into  the  country,  and  pious 
parents  more  sensibly  felt  the  need  of  catechetical  and  pastoral 
instruction  for  their  children.  Perhaps,  therefore,  I  ought  not 
to  have  expected,  uuder  existing  circumstances,  to  succeed.  I 
name  the  subject,  however,  because,  in  other  circumstances,  I 
believe  judicious  pastors  may  still  meet  with  success,  in  catechis- 
ing and  lecturing  the  children  of  their  parishes,  and  find  this 
method  of  instruction  for  the  young  peculiarly  profitable  and 
delightful. 


^t» 
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Note  D.— Page  21. 

Accordingly,  the  following  communication  was  made  through 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  parish  : — 

To  the  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in  Dudley. 

Brethren  and  Friends, — In  accordance  with  an  announce- 
ment in  my  recent  anniversary  discourse,  I  now  submit  to  your 
serious  and  deliberate  consideration,  whether  it  is  best,  for  you 
and  for  me,  that  my  present  relation  to  you,  as  pastor  and  teacher, 
should  longer  continue.  I  know  it  cannot  continue  very  long, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  for  you  soon  to 
take  some  measures  to  provide  for  me  a  colleague  or  successor. 
Without  dictating,  therefore,  or  even  advising,  I  have  thought 
that  I  ought  to  remove  all  embarrassment  from  your  acting  on 
the  subject,  as  soon  as  you  judge  it  to  be  wise  and  prudent.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  leave  the  subject  wholly,  under  God,  in  your  hands 
and  at  your  disposal,  by  assuring  you  that  I  am  willing  you 
should  act  upon  it  now,  or  when  you  think  best,  and  that  I  shall 
be  ready  to  retire  from  the  office  of  pastor  and  responsible 
teacher  of  the  church  and  society  as  soon  as  you  find  a  successor, 
and  to  take  a  formal  dismission,  on  the  day  of  his  ordination, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  council,  which  or- 
dains him.  Or,  if  it  should  be  thought  best  that  I  should  retain, 
at  least  in  form,  the  relation  of  joint  pastor  with  the  man  whom 
you  shall  choose  for  your  future  pastor,  I  shall  cheerfully  relin- 
quish all  legal  claim  to  salary,  as  soon  as  his  salary  begins. 

Having  made  this  communication  with  confidence  and  frank- 
ness, and  hoping  that  you  may  be  wisely  directed  in  whatever 
course  you  pursue,  I  subscribe,  as  your  pastor  and  friend, 

Joshua  Bates. 

Dudley,  March  24,  1853. 

N.  B.  This  communication  was  very  kindly  received,  and  a 
committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  confer  with  me  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  conference  was  accordingly  held,  and  as  my  health  was 
apparently  improving,  it  was  agreed  between  us,  that  all  further 
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consideration  of  the  subject  should  be  deferred  till  the  next 
spring,  unless  some  interposition  of  Difine  Pro?idence  should 
previously  call  for  immediate  action. 


Note  E— Page  28. 

This  advice  I  might  have  enforced  by  other  considerations — 
by  motives  of  the  purest  benevolence  and  the  highest  conser- 
vatism. For  a  proselyte,  drawn  over  from  one  name  or  party  to 
another,  by  persecution,  or  bribery,  or  flattery,  or  even  by  undue 
persuasion  and  appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice,  is  none  the 
better  for  the  change.  Nor  will  such  a  convert  bring  any  per- 
manent strength  to  the  cause  which  he  professes  to  espouse. 
Indeed,  unless  a  man's  heart  is  changed,  when  he  is  induced  to 
change  his  name  and  his  profession,  even  though  he  should  em- 
brace the  truth  in  speculation,  he  is  so  far  from  being  made 
better,  that  he  is  only  hardened  in  sin  and  confirmed  in  iniquity 
by  the  hypocritical  transaction.  Should  he  hold  on  to  his  pro- 
fession, it  will  only  be  holding  the  truth  in  unrighteousness. 
But  generally  such  converts  will  not  hold  out ;  they  will  prove 
unstable  as  water,  and  soon  fall  away  from  the  faith  and  obe- 
dience of  the  gospel.  Those,  therefore,  who  go  about  to  make 
proselytes  to  their  party  in  religion,  subject  themselves  to  the 
condemnation  pronounced  by  our  Saviour  against  the  hypocrit- 
ical Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  old  :  "  Wo  unto  you  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for  ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one 
proselyte  ;  and  when  he  is  made,  you  make  him  two-fold  more 
the  child  of  hell,  than  yourselves." 


Note  F.— Page  29. 

This  exhortation  is  applicable  to  the  members  of  churches  in 
most  of  the  towns  of  New  England.  For  in  every  part  even  of 
this  highly-favored  portion  of  Christendom,  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  do  not  attend  the  stated  services  of  the  sanctuary.  In 
some  places,  it  is  thought,  more  than  one  half  of  the  scattered 
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population  deprive  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  public  worship 
and  the  a[^inted  means  of  grace.  Now,  if  the  gospel  is  ever 
to  be  preached  to  them,  the  pastors  of  the  churches  in  these 
towns  must  go  forth  as  missionaries  among  them,  and  preach  the 
gospel,  as  they  find  opportunity,  in  school  houses  and  private 
dwellings.  But  of  what  avail  will  preaching  be  without  prayer  ; 
fervent,  united  prayer?  To  be  successful  in  these  labors  of 
love,  the  preacher  must  be  attended  by  the  members  of  his 
church,  and  strengthened  and  encouraged  by  their  counsels  and 
prayers.  The  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me,  when  every  pas- 
tor of  a  church  in  New  England,  in  these  United  States,  indeed, 
in  all  Protestant  countries,  must  become  a  missionary  to  the 
lieathen  around  him,  and  every  church  must  act  with  its  pastor 
as  a  missionary  church.  Let  ministers  and  Christians  awake  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  this  momentous  subject,  and  resolve 
to  unite  their  efforts  in  this,  their  appropriate  work. 


Note  G.— Page  29. 

In  this  copnection  I  might  have  alluded  to  another  cause  of 
discouragement  and  its  proper  remedy.  It  is  certainly  a  dis- 
couraging fact,  that  this  town  is  so  situated  with  reference  to 
the  places  of  public  worship  in  the  adjoining  towns,  that  several 
of  our  good  inhabitants,  who  sympathise  with  the  Congregational 
church  here,  and  originally  acted  and  worshiped  with  it,  have 
been  induced  to  change  their  church  relation,  and  now  go  out 
of  town  to  attend  public  worship.  In  most  of  these  cases,  differ- 
ence of  distance  and  convenience  of  travel  are  alleged  as  the 
cause,  and  in  some  of  them  with  much  plausibility  and  apparent 
reasonableness.  Still,  the  advantage  of  the  change  is  very  ques- 
tionable, when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  many  unhappy 
consequences.  For  wherever  Christians  leave  a  church  and 
society  in  their  own  town,  and  go  elsewhere  to  attend  public 
worship,  many  evils  invariably  follow.  They  thus  weaken  the 
hands  and  discourage  the  hearts  of  their  Christian  brethren^ 
whom  they  leave,  especially  if  they  are  few  in  number ;  and  at 
the  same  time  they  add  very  little  moral  power  to  the  community 
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whither  they  go,  where  they  are  comparatively  unknown,  and 
where  they  are  often  viewed  with  a  jealoas  eye.  They  generally 
lose  entirely  their  proper  standing  in  society,  and  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  power  of  acting  efficiently  in  all  the  social  and  civil 
relations  of  life.  Above  all,  they  leave  their  irreligious  neighbors 
whom  they  cannot  carry  out  of  town  with  them,  to  neglect  public 
worship  everywhere,  and  lose  all  the  benefits  of  religious  insti- 
tutions. 

Now,  wherever  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  and  it  exists  in 
many  places  besides  Dudley,  the  proper  remedy  is  to  be  found 
in  a  united  effort  to  bring  back  all,  who  can  be  persuaded  to 
return,  by  kind  treatment  and  sound  reasoning.  For  too  often, 
I  am  persuaded,  they  are  kept  aloof  by  neglect  or  some  repellent 
influence.  And  from  whatever  cause  they  were  originally  in- 
duced to  leave  their  native  sheepfold,  they  will  generally  return, 
when  they  are  cordially  invited;  and  when  they  have  fully 
learned,  by  experience  and  observation,  the  disastrous  effects  of 
their  scattering  abroad ;  when  they  perceive  that  they  can  do 
comparatively  but  little  good  away  from  home,  where  they  have 
but  few  social  relations  and  civil  associations ;  and  especially, 
when  they  see  that  they  are  losing  all  influence  over  their  irre- 
ligious neighbors,  and  leaving  them,  for  want  of  an  example  in  a 
right  direction,  to  neglect  all  religious  worship  and  instruction, 
and  thus  to  sink  rapidly  into  a  state  of  absolute  heathenism. 
No,  it  cannot  be  that  **  good  men  and  true,"  when  they  see  all 
this,  and  when  they  are  kindly  invited,  will  refuse  to  return,  even 
with  some  personal  sacrifice  to  their  proper  place,  and  unite  with 
their  true  brethren — their  brethren  according  to  the  flesh — their 
incorporate  associates,  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  all  the  bonds  of 
social  life  and  civil  institutions,  in  striving  to  "  build  the  house  of 
the  Lord "  and  promote  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men.  Yes, 
except  in  extreme  cases,  they  will  return,  rejoicing  with  one  of 
old,  that  they  "  dwell  among  their  own  people,"  and  resolving 
henceforth  to  worship  among  their  own  people,  where  they 
are  known  ;  where  they  may  have  influence ;  where  they  can  do 
good,  and  be  happy  in  doing  it ;  where  they  were  born ;  where 
they  have  always  lived  ;  where  they  expect  to  die,  and  be  buried 
with  their  fathers ;  and  where  alone  their  deaths  can  be  precious, 
and  their  memorials  blessed ! 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  NOTICES 


OF  THB 


TOWN  OF  DUDLEY,  MASS. 


Dudley,  in  the  County  of  Worcester  and  Commonwealth  of 
Massachasetts,  is  a  frontier  town,  bordering  on  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  In  its  present  form,  and  according  to  its  present 
dimensions,  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Charlton  and  Oxford, 
on  the  east  by  Webster,  on  the  south  by  Thompson  and  Wood- 
stock, and  on  the  west  by  Southbridge.  It  is  a  small  township, 
not  much  exceeding  five  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
its  average  breadth  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles.  Its  super- 
ficial contents,  therefore,  are  about  seventeen  square  miles,  or  a 
little  less  than  eleven  thousand  acres.  When  first  incorporated, 
in  the  year  1792,  its  area  was  much  larger,  including  a  small 
part  of  what  now  falls  within  the  limits  of  Southbridge,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  what  now  constitutes  the  township  of 
Webster.  The  former  of  these  townships,  embracing  the  eastern 
part  of  Sturbridge  and  a  contiguous  portion  of  Dudley  and 
Charlton,  was  incorporated  in  1816.  The  latter,  including  what 
had  been  the  eastern  portion  of  Dudley,  with  the  south  gore  of 
Oxford,  so  called,  and  a  part  of  the  township  of  Oxford  itself, 
received  its  honored  name  and  corporate  powers  in  the  year 
1892,  just  a  century  from  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of 
Dudley.  And  thus  was  Dudley  reduced  to  its  present  contracted 
dimensions. 

The  centre  of  this  town,  in  a  direct  line,  is  about  fifly-five 
miles  from  Boston ;  but,  measured  according  to  the  route  usually 
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traveled,  the  distance  is  sixty  miles.  Its  estimated  latitude  is  41^ 
56^  N.,  and  its  longitude  71^  54'  W.  The  surface  of  the  land  is 
somewhat  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  good  and  not  difficult  of  cultiva- 
tion, producing  naturally  the  best  of  timber,  principally  oak  and 
walnut.  The  hills,  or  rather  ranges  of  high  lands,  running  north 
and  south,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  two  principal  rivers  by 
which  it  is  watered,  are  moist,  productive  and  highly  favorable 
to  the  growing  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  grass  and  fruit  suited  to 
the  climate.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  tract  of  land 
can  be  found  in  New  England  better  adapted  to  the  various 
purposes  of  agriculture  than  that  embracing  the  whole  extent  of 
«  Dudley  Hill,"  with  its  slopes  and  the  parallel  valleys  and 
ranges  of  high  lands  on  either  side,  especially  on  the  west 

The  rivers,  ponds  and  rivulets  with  which  Dudley  abounds, 
furnish  hydraulic  power  sufficient  for  extended  manufac- 
turing establishments.  The  French  River  received  its  name 
from  a  company  of  thirty  families  of  Huguenots,  who  were 
driven  from  France  by  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantz^  and 
permitted  by  the  prcqprietors  qS  Oxford,  to  settle  near  its  banks, 
where  they  remained  till  they  were  dispersed  by  the  Indians. 
This  river,  a  steady  and  never-failing  stream,  taking  its  rise  in 
Leices^r  and  passing  through  OxfcH'd,  forms  the  eastern  boun« 
dary  of  Dudley,  separatiqg  it  from  Webster  and  furnishing 
convenient  mill-seats  for  both  towns.  The  Quinnebaug,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  productive  rivers  in  New  England,  runs 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  western  part  of  the  town,  and 
furnishes  at  least  two  well-marked  sites  for  manufacturing 
establishments.  This  river  rises  on  the  high  lands  between 
Connecticut  River  and  lA>ng  Island  Sound.  Flowing  from 
Marshapaug  Pond,  in  the  town  of  Union,  Connecticut,  it  enters 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  Holland,  and  runs  through  that 
town  and  the  southern  part  of  Brimfield,  where  it  receives  the 
waters  of  two  tributary  streams  from  the  west  and  the  north. 
Thence  it  passes  through  the  towns  of  Sturbridge,  Southbridge 
and  Dudley ;  and  returning  to  its  native  State,  it  unites  with 
the  French  River  in  Thompson.  And,  afler  pursuing  a  winding 
course  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  and  having  given  employment 
and  support  to  thousands,  it  ultimately,  under  the  time-honored 
i^am^  of  "  the  Thames/'  which  it  assumes  at  Norwich,  faUs 
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into  Long  Island  Soand,  near  New  London.  Besides  the  water 
power  furnished  to  I>adiey  by  these  rivers,  it  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  four  or  five  ponds  of  considerable  extent,  with  natural 
or  artificial  outlets,  and  conTonient  locations  for  mill-seats. 

HEALTH    AND    LONGEYITT. 

Notwithstanding  these  numerous  cdlections  of  water,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  are  peculiarly  free  from  those  diseases 
which  often  infest  regions  surrounded  by  stagnant  waters  and 
extensive  swamps.  There  are,  indeed,  no  such  waters  or  swamps 
here.  The  undulating  surface  of  the  land  and  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  give  purity  to  the  water  and  salubrity  to  the  air,  as 
the  former  runs  through  the  valleys,  and  the  latter  moves  over 
the  hills ;  and  thus  bring  health  and  longevity  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  render  Dudley  a  desirable  place  of  residence  to  those  who 
«•  wish  to  live  long  on  the  earth."  An  unusual  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  live  to  old  age.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
deaths  which  have  taken  place  in  the  town  during  the  ten  years 
of  my  residence  here,  sixty-three  were  of  persons  over  fifty 
years  of  age ;  twenty-seven  over  seventy ;  eighteen  over  eighty  ; 
and  eight  between  the  ages  of  ninety  and  a  hundred  years ;  and 
there  are  still  living  among  us  an  unusual  number  of  persons  who 
have  overleaped,  or  rather  have  been  carried  by,  the  ordinary 
bounds  of  human  life — "  threescore  years  and  ten." 

ORIGINAL   NAME. 

The  original  name  of  the  town  of  Dudley,  or  rather  of  the 
tract  of  country  lying  between  Oxford  and  Woodstock,  and 
exteflding  from  the  Quinnebaug  River  to  the  great  pond  now  in 
Webster,  and  generally  called  Slater's  Pond  was,  as  it  is  written 
in  some  ancient  deeds,  Shnwgunagunkawa,  or  as  in  others, 
Ckabanakongkomun,  or  as  printed  in  Gookin's  History  of  the 
Indians,  Chobonokonomum.  This  name,  with  its  varied  orthog- 
raphy, which  was  probably  pronounced  in  the  broad  guttural  and 
flat  nasal  tones  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  country,  seems  to  have 
been  first  given  to  the  pond  itself,  sometimes  even  now  attempted 
to  be  called  by  the  same  name,  or  by  the  compound  and  more 
euphonious  name,  as  printed  on  Reach's  map,  Chargoggagogg- 
Manchoggagogg.    As  Indian  names,  as  well  as  those  of  most 
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barbarous  and  unciTilized  nalioos,  generally  hare  a  significant 
meaning,  and  are  originally  a{>plied  to  persons  and  tbings  for 
specific  purposes,  I  did  hope  when  I  began  this  note,  to  be  able 
to  discover  the  meaning  and  appropriateness  of  the  charming 
name  of  our  own  town.  But  having  for  this  purpose  consulted 
all  the  vocabularies  of  Indian  words  within  my  reach;  read 
<<  Gookin's  account  of  the  Christian  Indians,"  and  looked  over 
Elliot's  Grammar  of  the  Indian  language,  with  the  learned  notes 
and  comments  of  Du  Ponceau,  Gallatin  and  Pickering,  I  am 
obliged  to  give  up  the  inquiry  without  success. 

PRESENT    NAME. 

The  present  name  of  the  town  was  probably  given  to  it,  in 
the  Act  of  Incorporation,  in  memory  of  Thomas  Dudley,  one  of 
the  earliest  Governors  and  most  highly  respected  magistrates  of 
Massachusetts ;  or  of  his  son,  Joseph  Dudley,  who  was  also  a 
Governor  and  Judge  in  his  time ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  honor  of 
two  of  his  sons,  Paul  Dudley,  for  a  time  Chief  Justice  of  the 
province,  and  Col.  William  Dudley,  his  brother,  both  of  Rox- 
bury,  where  they,  and  their  father  and  grandfather  lived  and  died. 
These  two  gentlemen,  in  connection  with  a  Col.  Fitch,  seem  to 
have  held  by  purchase  from  the  original  proprietors  and  by  ^>eciai 
grant  of  the  General  Court,  nearly  the  whole  tract  of  land  em- 
braced in  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  except  the  Indian  reservation. 
This  reservation,  containing  about  four  hundred  acres,  and  some- 
times denominated  in  the  town  records  "  Pegin's  Farm,"  [proba^ 
biy  it  should  have  been  written  Pegan^s,  the  supposed  name  of 
the  tribe  to  which  the  Dudley  Indians  belonged,  or  it  may  have 
been  the  name  of  the  head  of  a  principal  family  only,]  embraced 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  south  part  of  **  Dudley  Hill,"  the 
northern  boundary  line  beginning  near  Newell's  Brook,  running 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  north  of  the  present  common,  and  extend- 
ing eastward  as  far  as  the  ridge  of  Davis's  Hill.  There  is, 
however,  some  uncertainty  about  the  bounds  of  this  reserved 
tract.  But  whatever  may  have  been  its  location  and  extent,  it 
was  subsequently  sold  or  exchanged,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
government,  for  a  small  tract  of  land  near  the  great  pond,  which 
is  still  occupied  by  a  few  degraded  descendants  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  these  fruitful  hills  and  valleys. 


ASEB   CVKMIKS  CT   nZ   ZI3CJJE& 

«f 

the 
rf-ti* 

fljMIT  ofi 

'  10  tte  iiBr>  tri&e  cr  bmcfa  «f  dK  tixbe  vfaic^ 
Ii  «pe»,  iDdBoe,  tiat  tiie  labcn  cf  Ebai 

( lite  voKk  pvt  n  tint  w.  Usider  date  <€  Jnlj 
**Ax  xjm  time  t^  prariii^  ladtiaff  m 
i&Km  foiT  BMa,  besides  voanea 
to  P*"  Vf  ^^  adrice  cf  aev^enl 
t  iMoani,  tint  came  to  tiiem  fron  HnBaoaBcsnet,  Ma- 
and  CUbfamdkvuuaaim^  who  (vtea  tbe 
I )  kfi  tfaeir  fdaoes  and  came  imo  MviboroQ^ 
and  tbere  imik  a  forC  There  »  »o 
,  that  anr  oT  the  IKidler  Indianf  i^KHtatzsed 
I  ndi^.  as  sererai  of  their  Si^mckor  X^nrack  nei^ 
did,  cflher  thruu^h  vcar  or  asectnn :  maiif  frcn  Wessi- 
f3tejr  Snumioc.'^  aame  from  Packachuui^.  J^^  cvcjc^o 
lad  AidianL.1  and  bokkt  eres  fron  Hagsam iimatx.  or  Haflsasa- 
■taoo,  [GndoUB.  I  aiiese  Elbot  hao  preached,  g^aihercd  a  church, 
lad  placed  c^tr  it  as  pastor,  Josepfa  Tncki^iattaaiUin.  Eat  our 
prodeoeaMn  in  'die  occnpancr  of  this  recion,  and  vho  are  said 
hf  WhitDef ,  in  his  hiAorr  of  Worcester  coimtT,  [I  haufw  noi  bj 
what,  maduarnr, )  to  be  of  the  Peran  tribe,  nen  to  hare  remained 
firm  in  their  attachment  to  tbe  cause  which  tiier  had  eqxmsed. 
lad  pnibafa}T  most  of  them  letuiiied  to  thev  former  place  of  resH 
deoce  immediafrrii  after  Kjhe  Philips  oNrertfamr.  and  die  oeasa- 
tioB  of  hoatiiitieB.  I  have  read  Gookin^s  histtrr  carefioDT.  with 
a  liev  of  leamm^  vim  I  conkl  from  Inm,  oonoenm^  the  Pe^an 
tnhe,  or  die  branch  of  it  vhich  was  famid  here,  vhen  ds  fine 
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English  settlement  was  made  among  them.  But  I  have  foand 
nothing  further  worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  Rct.  J.  H. 
Francis,  howe?er,  in  a  manuscript  sertnon  which  I  have  seen, 
has  a  quotation  from  Gookin,  (he  does  not  state  from  what  work,) 
of  some  importance,  which  I  will  here  transcribe.  After  some 
remarks  concerning  Munchuge  or  Manchage,  [Oxford,]  he  sajt : 
**  About  five  miles  distant  from  this  place  is  Chaiummkomgkammm. 
It  hath  its  denomination  from  a  very  great  pcmd,  five  or  m  miles 
long,  that  borders  on  the  south  of  it  This  village  is  fifty-five 
miles  south  of  Boston ;  there  is  in  it  nine  families.*  The  people 
are  of  a  sober  deportment,  and  are  better  instructed  ia  the  wor- 
ship of  God  than  any  of  the  new  praying  towns.  Their  teacher's 
name  is  Joseph,  who  is  one  of  the  church  of  Hassanamesaet,  a 
sober,  pious  and  ingenious  person,  and  ^ak^the  English  wdl, 
and  is  well  read  in  the  Scriptures."  From  the  same  manuscript 
I  transcribe  the  following  statement :  "  In  a  letter  of  the  cele* 
brated  Indian  Missionary,  Eliot,  contained  in  the  historical  coU 
lections,  under  date  of  1684,  Chabanakongkomum  is  mentioned, 
as  one  of  the  places  where  the  Indians  met  to  worship  God  and 
sanctify  the  Sabbath/' 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  Indians,  who  had  their  principal 
place  of  habitation  within  the  original  limits  of  this  town,  early 
embraced  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  from  these  slight  historical 
notices  of  them,  as  well  as  from  various  traditional  statements 
made  by  the  aged  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  especially  from 
the  fact  stated  in  the  town  records,  that  they  subsequently  united 
with  their  white  brethren  in  building  a  house  for  public  worship, 
and  attending  on  the  sacred  services  of  the  sanctuary,  we  have 
good  reason  for  believing  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  did  come 
to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
But  where  are  their  descendants  7  Gone — melted  away — as  have 
their  brethren,  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  through  the  whole  of 
New  England  ; — as,  indeed,  the  Indians  in  all  parts  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  are  wasting  away  and  disappearing  before  the 
swelling  and  sweeping  tide  of  emigration  from  the  old  world  ; 
and,  as  some  philosophers  and  speculative  naturalists  aflirm  con- 


*  Tradition  makief  the  number,  at  th«  tima  of  the  EngUah  settlement 
here^  much  larger. 
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cerning  all  the  inhabitaots  of  the  earth,  except  the  Caucasians  ; 
that  they  are  all  disappearing,  and  are  destined  entirely  to  dis- 
appear, before  this  enterprising  and  migratory  race. 

SETTLEMENT   BY    THE    ENGLISH. 

At  what  precise  period  the  first  white  inhabilants  commenced 
their  settlement  within  the  limits  of  Dudley,  I  have  no  means  of 
determining.  Whitney,  in  his  account  of  Woodstock,  as  orig- 
inally a  part  of  Worcester  county,  says  :  *'  In  the  year  16Stj 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Roxbury  pitched  upon  a  tract  of 
land  to  settle  upon,  which  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Wood- 
ward and  Siiffery's  line  ; "  that  is,  the  line  then  recently  run  by 
the  Commissioners  between  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
Now,  as  the  grant  to  the  Dudleys  lay  north  of  Woodstock  and 
that  part  of  FCillingly  which  now  constitutes  Thompson,  it  is 
probable  that  the  settlement  was  made  soon  after^  in  the  south 
part  of  Dudley,  by  these  persons,  or  other  emigrants  from  Rox* 
bury.  It  is  known,  indexed,  that  families  by  the  name  of  Newell 
and  Edmunds  from  Roxbury^  and  others  by  the  name  of  Healy 
from  Newton,  were  some  of  the  first  who  took  up  their  abode 
among  the  Indians  of  this  region,  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  settlement  on  lands  now  in  Dudley  must  have  been  com- 
menced as  early  as  IT20,  and  yet  it  is  admitted  that  no  deeds, 
conveying  a  right  to  these  lands  from  the  original  grantees,  are 
found  of  an  earlier  date  than  1725.  Nor  do  I  find  in  the  town 
records  any  mention  of  births  or  deaths  before  this  period,  though 
these  records  run  back  seven  years  before  the  time  of  the  incor- 
poration of  the  township.  The  first  recorded  birth  is  that  of 
Obadiah,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mehitable  Sabin,  January  14,  1725, 
and  the  second,  that  of  Mehitable,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Me- 
hitable  Putney,  two  d.iys  later.  But  these  children,  it  is  said, 
were  probably  born  before  their  parents  removed  to  this  region  ; 
because  there  is  a  tradition  well  sustained  and  generally  believed, 
that  Abigail,  daughter  of  James  Cor  bin,  was  the  first  white 
person  born  within  the  limits  of  this  town,  and  that  Joseph,  son 
of  Joshua  Healy,  was  the  first  male  chitd  born  here. 

INCORPORATION    AND    ORGANIZATION. 

But  at  whatever  period  the  settlement  was  commenced,  the 
settlers  had  become  BufRcienlly  numerous  in    1732  to  induce 
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them  to  petition  "  the  Great  and  General  Court/'  for  the  corpo- 
rate powers  of  a  town,  and  to  justify  the  government  in  making 
the  grant.  The  act  of  incorporation  bears  the  date  of  June  1, 
1792.  The  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  first 
town  meeting  was  issued  to  Joseph  Edmunds,  empowering  him 
to  call  such  a  meeting,  and  directing  him  to  notify  *'  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants"  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
themselves  into  civil  society,  as  a  township,  and  choosing  the 
appropriate  ofiicers.  Accordingly  the  first  town  meeting  was 
held  at  the  dwelling-house  of  William  Carter,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1792,  when  Joseph  Edmunds  was  chosen  ModeraUn* ;  and 
the  following  persons  appointed  officers  of  the  town  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  viz  :  Joseph  Edmunds,  first  Selectman ;  James  Corbin, 
the  second ;  Ebenezer  Edmunds,  the  third ;  George  Robinson, 
the  fourth ;  and  John  Lillie,  the  fiflh,  and  also  the  Town  CJerk. 
For  the  sake  of  convenient  reference,  I  subjoin  the  names  of 
those  persons  who  have  held  the  •  offices  of  Town  Clerk  and 
Chairman  of  the  Selectmen  from  the  time  of  this  organization 
to  the  present  period  ;  with  the  number  of  the  years  which  each 
one  served : 


TO\ 

VN   CLERKS,   IN   THEIR   ORDER. 

John  Lillie,    .    . 

.    .    3  years. 

Amasa  Nichols,  . 

.    .    2TeaxB. 

Jonathan  Newell, 

.    .    2 

(« 

Rufus  Davis,  .    . 

.    .    6^ 

« 

Benjamin  Conant, 

.    .  26 

« 

WiUiam  Hancock, 

.    .  12 

•( 

Ezra  Conant,  .    . 

.    .    6 

«< 

Morris  Larned,    . 

.    .    7 

(( 

Jedediah  Marcy, 

.    1 

u 

Abiel  WiUiams,  . 

.     3 

.< 

Edward  Daris,    . 

.  18 

«< 

Baylies  Knapp,   . 

.     .     2 

M 

John  E.  Eaton,   . 

.     1 

« 

Elisha  WiUiams, 

.     .     2 

(« 

.  17 

<l 

Augustus  T.  Allen, 

.    2 

<« 

Aaron  Tuft8,  .    . 

.     1 

4( 

Lemuel  Healy,    .    . 

.  10 

•< 

DHAIRMEN    OF 

SELECTMEN. 

Joseph  Edmunds, 

.    7  years. 

Aaron  Tufts,  .    .    . 

.  15  years. 

George  Robinson, 

.    .    2 

«« 

Thomas  Lamed, . 

.    .    1 

*• 

Ebenezer  Edmunds, 

.     1 

« 

Jepthah  Bacon,  . 

.    .    6 

«< 

John  Vinton,  .     . 

.    .     1 

« 

Morris  Lamed,    . 

,    .    6 

« 

Benjamin  Conant, 

.    .  13 

« 

WiUiam  Winsor, 

.    .     1 

•« 

JohnLiUie,     .     . 

.    .     1 

« 

John  Brown,  .    . 

.    5 

M 

.    6 

«<        * 

John  Eddy,     .    . 

.    6 

M 

Joseph  Sabin, 

,    .     1 

«< 

William  Hancock, 

.     .    4 

•< 

Phinehas  Mixer, 

.    6 

«< 

Joel  Barnes,    .    . 

.     .     1 

«( 

Ebenezer  Bacon, 

.    .    2 

« 

George  A.  Tufts, 

.     .     1 

« 

Jedediah  Marcy, 

.  11 

l< 

Chester  Clemans,    . 

.     1 

«< 

William  Lamed, 

.    3 

« 

Baylies  Knapp,    . 

.     1 

<« 

Edward  Davis,    . 

.    .    3 

<« 

Theodore  Leonard, 

.     1 

•< 

Jonathan  Day,    . 

.    2 

(1 

Asa  £.  Edmunds, 

.    3 

«( 

John  Warren,      . 

.    3 

l< 

Moses  Biyrnes,     • 

.    2 

tt 

IsaacLee,  .    .    . 

.     1 

« 

Reuben  Davis,    .    , 

.     1 

M 

John  Chamberlam, . 

.    6 

« 

Henry  H.  Stevens,  . 

.     1 

« 
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POPULATION   AND   PATRONYMICS. 

The  precise  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  when  first 
incorporated,  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  nor  even  all  the  family 
names  known.  In  order  to  aid  those  who  wish  to  pursue  this 
inquiry,  and  learn  at  what  period  their  ancestors  took  up  their 
abode  here,  however,  I  add  the  following  marked 
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Of  FamUy . 

Names  of  pertons,  now 

rendetU  in  the  town 

of  Dudley,  vist- 

{Adams 

tchnd 

Qreea 

•Marsh 

Albee 

t  Chamberlain 

Grimley 

May 

Aldrich 
Allard 

Chickering 
Church 

Hall 

Maynard 
McCracking 

•Allen 

•Clark 

•Hancock 

McDermott 

Amidon 

Clemans 

Harding 

McLoud 

An^l. 

Cogswell 

Harwood 

McQuaid 

Anis 

iConant 

•Haven 

McKenner 

Arnold 

fCorbin 

•Haskell 

tMixer 

Copeland 

Mory 

tBacon 

Corbett 

Hickey 

Morton 

IsS^y 

Crow 
Cowie 

fHealy 
Holbrook 

Moran 
Morse 

IBaker 
^Ballard 

tCortiss 

Hooton 

Moffitt 

tCurtis 

Howard 

morris 

•Barnes 
•Barton 

iDavis 

Humphrey 
Hutchinson 

tNewell 

tBatee 

IDavison 

•Nichols 

Bray 

Day 

Jacobs 

Nye 

Dixon 

tJewett 

Bemis 

Domal 

tJeweU 

Owen 

Bertody 

Doyle 
tDodge 

•Johnson 

Bixby 
•Blood 

Jones 

Pain 

Dugan 

Jourdan 

Parmenter 

•Brown 

Dxirfee 

Perkins 

Browning 

Dwight 

Keich 

•Perry 

Bosworth 

Dwyer 

Keiton 

Petree 

Brogan 

Keith 

Pike 

Bracket 

•Eddy 

Kenny 

Pierce 

Brodben 

tEdmunds 

Kerr 

Pickering 

Bottum 

Edwards 

Keyes 

Pope 

Burnett 

mweU 

Kingsbury 

Powers 

Buss 

King 

Plowfie 

Buckley 

Farley 
Farroll 

Knight 

•Pratt 

Butler 

Prmce 

Fitts 

Lapham 

Prout 

•Cady 

Flynn 

•Lamed 

Prichard 

C^ry 

Fortune 

Leayens 

•Foster 

T,indley 

Quid 

CaUahan 

lindsey 

Campbell 

Gary 

Love 

Hawson 

Carney 

GiUmore 

Lyon 

Regan 

•Carpenter 
Chanley 

GoodeU 
Goodspeed 

Mansfield 

Reynolds 
Ric^uurds 

t  Cheney 

IGore 

tMarcy 

Robbms 
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f  Robiitfon 

Scules 

3?*y" 

KogCTS 

Smith 

fllioniton 

Rogin 

Simmons 

Thom]i0on 

Rym 

8odl 

Stoeve 

Town 

tSabin 

^tone 
mewtm 

Tu^y 

SuUiTan 

Shanler 

Sumner 

tUphun 

SheUy 

Slingibj 

•Taft 

Vickus 

Sly 

mylor 

tVinton 

fWakeOfild 
Walker 

•Waldron 
WatMn 

*Webatflr 
Welch 
Wilder 

•Williama 
Winahip 
Wheelook 
Whiting 

•Wood 


or  these  two  hundred  and  seven  family  names,  twelre  only 
are  found  in  the  town  records  attached  to  those  persons  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  its  government,  under 
the  act  of  incorporation,  or  in  the  management  of  its  affairs 
during  the  first  two  years.  These  are  distinguished  in  the  cata- 
logue by  this  mark,  t. 

Twenty-one  other  names  in  the  catalogue,  marked  thus,  |,  are 
found  in  the  town  records  before  the  year  1750. 

Twenty-six  others  appear  in  the  records  before  the  cloee  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  These  are  distinguished  in  the  cata- 
logue by  a  star,  thus,  *. 

The  other  names  in  the  catalogue,  not  marked,  are  of  persons 
who  seem  to  have  become  inhabitants  at  diflferent  periods,  since 
1801.  Besides  these,  many  names  q>pear  on  the  records  of  the 
town,  and  some  of  persons  distinguished  in  their  respective  gen- 
erations, who  are  gone ;  having  either  been  cut  off  by  the  divis- 
ions of  the  township,  or  removed  to  other  places,  or  died  without 
male  descendants  to  inherit  and  perpetuate  their  names.  Those 
names  on  the  catalogue  which  are  borne  by  the  largest  number 
of  the  present  generation,  are  the  following,  in  the  order  of  their 
extent :  Upham,  Vinton,  Healy,  Lamed  and  Corbin. 

OCCUPATION    AND    PURSUITS. 

For  many  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  place,  the 
occupation  and  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  were  almost  exclu- 
sively agricultural ;  and  the  population  seems  to  have  increased 
with  great  rapidity,  indicating  what  I  have  already  stated  con- 
cerning the  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  agricultural  purposes,  and 
the  favorableness  of  the  region  to  health  and  longevity.  A  large 
number  of  families  came  from  several  towns  north  of  Boston 
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and  near  Salem,  about  the  year  1750.  Again  there  was  a  large 
increase  of  inhabitants  about  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  ;  some  from  the  south  of  Boston,  some  from  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  not  a  few  from  towns  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  Accordingly  I  find  that  as  early  as  1790,  when 
the  first  census  of  the  United  States  was  taken,  the  town  con- 
tained a  population  of  1,114.  The  next  census  of  1800  gave 
1,140;  the  next,  1810,  1,226;  the  next,  1820,  1,615;  the  next, 
1830,2,155;  the  next,  1840,  (Webster  excluded,)  1,352;  and 
the  last,  of  1850,  1,446. 

From  this  abstract  from  the  United  States  census,  it  would 
seem,  that  the  agricultural  population  of  the  town  soon  rose  to 
its  maximum,  and  that  the  increase  since  1810  has  probably 
been  made  in  connection  with  the  introduction  and  progress  of 
manufactures ;  and  that  this  progress  has  been  uninterrupted, 
except  when  the  principal  manufacturing  district  was  taken  off, 
to  constitute  the  town  of  Webster,  between  the  fiflh  and  sixth 
census.  Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt,  that  this  progress  will 
eontinue.  For  the  same  conveniences  of  location,  productiveness 
of  soil,  consequent  low  price  of  board,  and  facilities  of  intercourse 
with  the  two  great  marts  of  trade.  New  York  and  Boston,  which 
have  recently  introduced  and  are  rapidly  extending  manufactures 
in  leather  among  us,  must  give  encouragement  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  other  kinds  of  handicrafl  labor.  Besides,  the  manufac- 
tures of  wool  and  cotton,  fiax  and  hemp,  depending  on.  hydraulic 
power,  already  commenced  with  success,  may  be  extended  almost 
indefinitely.  A  considerable  additional  use  may  be  made  of  the 
waters  of  the  French  River,  on  the  Eastern  border  of  the  town. 
Of  the  waters  of  the  Quinnebaug,  no  use  is  made  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  at  present,  within  the  limits  of  Dudley ;  though 
it  passes  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  town,  and  furnishes 
two  well-marked  sites  for  extensive  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. Of  the  united  waters  from  Gore  and  Baker  Ponds,  good 
use  is,  indeed,  made  at  Tufts-factory-village,  as  well  as  of  those 
running  from  Hayden  and  Peter  Ponds,  at  Marino  village.  But 
at  each  of  these  places  the  works  might  be  greatly  extended 
and  the  operations  profitably  increased.  In  my  apprehension, 
however,  the  hydraulic  power,  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  town,  is  yet  ^o  be  developed,  brought  into  use 
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and  made  to  operate  near  the  center  both  of  the  population  and 
the  territory.  Whenever  the  unused  and  nearly  useless  rights 
on  the  natural  outlet  of  Warren  Pond  shall  be  extinguished,  and 
its  waters  diverted,  by  a  deep  canal,  into  the  valley  between 
"  Dudley  Hill "  and  Leavens  or  Eddy  Hill,  in  connection  with 
Healy's  or  '<  Newell's  Brook,"  they  will  furnish  a  steady  power, 
which  may  be  used  three  or  four  times  over,  and  easily  applied 
to  a  succession  of  manufacturing  establishments.  This  theory 
is  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  the  pond  is  fed  by  large  and 
inexhaustible  springs;  and  the  assumption  is  suppcnted  by 
analogy  and  the  known  facts,  that  the  pond  is  deep  and 
surrounded  by  high  and  well-watered  hills. 

CHARACTER  OF   THE    INHABITANTS. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dudley,  much  need 
not  be  said,  as  it  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that,  which  is 
exhibited  by  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  towns  in  the  vicinity. 
No  particular  traits  of  character  seem,  indeed,  to  have  distin- 
guished the  first  white  settlers  here,  or  those  who  immigrated  to 
the  place  and  associated  with  them,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  were  chiefly  of  English 
origin,  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims.  They  came  generally  from 
Roxbury  and  Newton,  or  from  the  region  about  Salem ;  and 
they  partook  largely  of  the  staid  character  of  those,  who  con- 
stituted the  first  colonists  of  Massachusetts.  They  were  indus- 
trious, enterprising,  well  agreed  in  their  political  views,  social 
sympathies,  moral  habits  and  religious  usages.  Of  course,  in 
their  early  proceedings,  as  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
colony,  they  were  generally  harmonious.  In  regulating  the 
civil  and  social  interests  of  the  community  and  exercising  the 
functions  of  self-government,  no  important  difference  of  c^inion 
or  alienation  of  feeling,  seems  to  have  arisen  among  them  for 
many  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  township.  They 
thought  alike,  and  acted  together  for  their  mutual  benefit  and 
the  general  good.  This  harmony  of  sentiment  and  union  of 
action,  which  appears  in  all  the  early  records  of  the  town,  is 
made  peculiarly  evident  to  those  who  read  that  portion  of  these 
records,  which  relates  to  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  the  pur^ 
suit  of  civil  liberty  and  national  independence,  ail  were  united. 
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Not  an  opposing  vote  was  passed,  nor  a  dissenting  voice  raised^ 
in  town*meelitii^,  during  the  whole  period  of  that  self-denying 
struggle,  and  amid  all  the  privations,  which  the  times  and  the 
unequal  contest  inipuijed  upon  the  country.  They  were  willing 
to  stand  in  their  lot  and  hear  their  full  proportion  of  the  burden. 
Every  call  for  men  and  money,  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the 
Revolution,  was  met  with  apparent  cheerfulness,  and  answered 
with  promptitude  and  a  self-sacrificing  spirit.  Indeed,  some  of 
these  proceedings  seem  to  have  indicated  a  firmness  of  spirit  and 
energy  of  purpose,  which  nulbing  could  subdue ;  and  to  have 
been  adopted  with  a  readiness  and  determination,  to  go  forward 
at  all  hazards,  as  if  the  whole  hnsiiiess  and  burden  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  depended  on  the  counsels  and  action  of 
these  primary  assemblies  of  tbe  people.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence,  made  in  Congress  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  was 
no  sooner  presented  in  town-nteeting,  than  it  was  adopted, 
and  placed  on  the  records  of  tbe  town,  as  if  it  bad  originated 
with  them  and  required  tbeir  direct  sanction  — as  if  JclTerson 
Itad  reported  it  to  tbe  meeling,  and  Adams  had  stood  before 
them,  and  defendi-^d  it  with  bis  inauly  eloquence* 

One  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  their  patriotism  and 
patient  suhmission  to  personal  privations  for  the  public  good,  is 
a  sumptuary  regulation,  reported  by  a  large  Committee  of  the 
town,  in  accordance  wilb  an  Act  of  the  General  Courts  and 
unanimously  adopted  in  town-meeting,  by  which  the  price  of 
labor,  produce,  food  and  raiment,  entertainment  for  man  and 
beasit,  and  even  of  the  favorite  beverage  of  the  times,  was 
definitely  fixed,  and  made  an  indispensable  rule  of  action,  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Whoever,  therefore, 
wishes  to  know*  how  the  mighty  and  unequal  strnggle  was 
successfully  carried  on  against  the  consolidated  power  of  tbe 
British  empire,  by  these  American  colonies,  must  direct  his 
inquiries  to  first  principles  and  particular  facts,  like  these,— 
must  search  the  early  records  of  this  and  other  towns,  and 
observe  the  union  and  energy  of  their  proceedings  and  the  self- 
sacrificing  and  patriotic  spirit  which  moved  them.  Yes ;  and 
he  may  thus  learn,  that  it  was  the  action  of  these  primary 
assemblies  of  tlie  people,  as  De  Tocqueville  has  well  said,  that 
planted  the  germ  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  nourished  to 
maturity  the  tree  of  American  liberty  and  independence. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL   RELATIONS. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  town  may  be  given  in  a  feir 
words.  The  first  settlers  seem  to  have  commenced  their  social 
religious  action  with  wisdom  and  good  counsel.  As  soon  as 
they  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  and  began  to  exist  as  t 
civil  society,  they  took  measures  to  become  an  ecclesiastical 
society.  They  made  provision,  without  unnecessary  delay,  to 
build  a  suitable  house  for  public  worship  and  secure  the  labors 
of  a  religious  teacher  and  stated  preacher  of  the  gospel.  On 
the  30th  of  January,  1734,  it  was  determined  by  vote  in  town- 
meeting,  to  erect  the  proposed  meeting-house,  on  "  Joshua 
Pegin's  old  field,"  provided  the  land  could  be  procured  for  that 
purpose ;  and  on  the  27th  day  of  the  following  March,  it  was 
voted,  to  accept  four  acres  for  this  and  other  public  purposes, 
presented  by  the  original  Indian  proprietors,  on  the  top  of 
<*  Dudley  Hill ;  **  and  to  perform  the  conditions,  viz  :  '*  to  allow 
the  Indians  a  convenient  seat  or  seats  in  our  meeting-house, 
when  it  is  up."  Accord ingly  the  frame  of  the  house  was  raised 
on  the  23d  of  October,  1734 ;  and  the  building  erected  near  the 
spot,  where  the  Congregational  meeting-house  now  stands.  To 
aid  them  in  this  expensive  undertaking,  they  applied  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Messrs.  Dudley  ;  and  received  a  donation  of  jf  100 
and  a  lot  of  100  acres  of  land,  as  a  parsonage  or  settlement  for 
the  first  minister.  They  also  applied  to  the  General  Court,  and 
obtained  an  act,  authorizing  the  taxing  of  non-residents  as  well 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  for  the  support  of  public  worship 
and  religious  instruction.  And  as  far  as  appears  from  the 
records,  no  objection  was  made,  for  several  years,  against  this 
equal  contribution  for  the  purpose,  by  direct  taxation  on  polls 
and  property,  as  in  all  other  cases  and  for  all  other  legal  pur- 
poses.*    But  this  happy  union,  in  process  of  time,  was  disturbed 


•  Probably  the  complaint,  which  soon  arose  among  the  minor  sects  of 
Christianity,  against  the  provincial  law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1780,  for  the  support  of  public  worship  and  religious  instruction, 
never  would  have  existed,  nor  the  alteration  been  subsequently  made,  if 
that  provision  had  been  really  equal— if  it  had  imposed  no  burden  on 
minor  sects,  in  procuring  certificates,  &c.  If  the  distribution  had  been 
made  according  to  denominational  entries,  made  in  the  assessors'  books, 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  valuation,  one  temptation  to  withdraw  from  all 
public  worship  and  religious  instruction  would  have  been  avoided,  and  this 
salutary  provision,  like  that  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  might  have 
been  retained  to  this  day,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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by  causes  which  might  be  traced  b.ick  to  iheu'  oni*\n  and  fol- 
lowed down  io  their  present  unhappy  resiilis,  As  sucli  an 
investigation  and  development,  however,  would  not  aid  us  in 
furnishing  a  remedy  for  existing  evils,  that  part  of  the  history 
mfiy  be  here  omitted.  I  will  only  repe^tt,  therefore,  the  obser- 
vation already  made,  in  substance,  "that  there  was  but  one 
ecclesiastical  body  or  organized  religious  society  in  that  portion 
of  the  town,  which  now  constitutes  Dudley,  till  the  year  179^2. 
Previously  to  this  period,  there  were  indeed  a  few  individuals, 
>vbo  claimed  to  belong  to  particular  denoniirnUions,  among  whom 
were  a  few  Baptists  in  the  East  part  of  the  town,  who  finally 
formed  a  distinct  ecclesinstica!  society  in  what  now  constitutes 
Webster.  Before  their  organization,  however,  instead  of  draw- 
ing' their  portion  of  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  public  worship 
by  certificates  according  to  law,  they  were  exempted  by  vote 
of  the  town  from  taxation,  or  their  taxes  were  annually  abated^ 
This  practice,  thus  holding  out  a  temptation  to  the  penurious  to 
deprive  themselves  and  their  children  of  the  means  of  religious 
itistructiim  and  the  benelits  of  public  worship,  seems  to  have 
continued,  increasing  the  evi!  from  year  Io  year ;  till  at  a  town- 
meeting  on  the  Tlh  of  May,  I'idrJ^  the  following  sweeping  and 
desolating  vote  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  iJJ'out  of  89: 
•*  That  all  denominations  of  Christians,  except  the  standing 
order,  so  csdled,  be  iitmpttd  from  ministerial  taxation."  This 
vote,  though  iilegfd,  seems  to  have  been  the  natural  result  of  the 
unequal  provision  fur  difstribution,  in  the  Constitution  of  1780, 
and  to  have  been  passed,  however  injudiciously,  in  a  spirit  of 
liberality.  One  of  the  consequences,  (and  it  seems  to  have  been 
rendered  necessriry,)  was  an  immediate  distinct  organization  of  a 
Congregational  society,  in  connection  with  the  already-existing 
Congregational  church.  The  society  thus  organized,  erected 
their  present  meeting-house,  nearly  ou  the  site  of  the  old  one 
belonging  originally  to  the  wlmle  town,  in  the  year  1824,  Not 
fiiT  from  this  titne  a  Methodist  Episcopal  society  was  formed  in 
the  East  part  of  the  town,  [now  Webster]  But  some  disagree- 
ment concerning  the  location  of  their  meeting-house  induced 
that  portion  of  the  society,  who  lived  within  the  present  limits 
of  Dudley,  to  withdraw,  and  unite  with  Universalists  in  build- 
ing what  they  denominated  the   Union   meeting-house*     This 
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union,  however,  did  not  last  long.  The  Methodist  portion  of 
the  association,  after  a  few  years,  withdrew,  and  finally  built  a 
third  meeting-house,  on  "  Dudley  Hill."  Hence  we  ha?e  three 
places  of  public  worship,  in  this  little  village,  the  center  of  a 
small  township;  where  one  would  have  been  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate all,  who  noi»  habitually  attend  public  worship,  if 
they  were  as  harmonious  as  were  the  first  settlers  in  town,  or 
sufficiently  agreed  in  sentiment  and  harmonious  in  feeling  to 
worship  together. 

SCHOOLS  AND   EDUCATION. 

Our  Schools  and  provisions  for  education  are  in  a  much  better 
condition  than  our  ecclesiastical  relations  and  organizations. 
According  to  the  records  of  the  town,  however,  it  is  apparent 
that  ther6  was  a  delay  in  making  proper  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rising  generation.  Seven  years  elapsed,  after  the 
incorporation  of  the  township,  before  any  public  money  was 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  public  schoob,  or  any  such 
school  kept  in  town.  The  cause  of  this  delay,  in  violatioa  of 
the  provincial  laws,  does  not  appear ;  and  when,  in  the  year 
1799,  provision  was  first  made  according  to  law  for  the  purpose, 
and  for  many  years  after,  there  seems  to  have  been  ccmsiderable 
difficulty  in  forming  school  districts  and  making  a  satisfactory 
distribution  of  the  money  raised.  Indeed,  this  subject  all  along, 
till  very  recently,  appears  to  have  caused  much  dissatisfaction. 
The  present  arrangement  of  districts  and  the  present  mode  of 
distribution,  however,  it  is  understood,  give  general  satisfaction ; 
and  will,  it  is  hoped,  after  fair  experiment,  satisfy  all.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  benefits  of  well  arranged  and  well  supported  schoob 
in  all  parts  of  the  town,  our  youth  may  enjoy,  at  a  trifling 
expense,  the  advantages  of  an  Academy  founded  by  Amasa 
Nichols,  Esq.,  and  bearing  his  name,  incorporated  in  the  year 
1819,  and  endowed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  with  half  a 
township  of  land  in  Maine — an  endowment  sufficient  to  give  it 
a  permanent  existence.  We  have,  too,  a  model  school-house  in 
the  center  district  with  a  hall  well  fitted  for  scientific  lectures. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  wanting,  therefore,  to  enable  the  children 
and  youth  of  this  town  to  obtain  an  education  qualifying  them 
for  all  business  purposes  and  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  except 
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a  well  selected  town  library,  under  such  regulations  that  all  may 
find  access  to  it  and  be  attracted  by  it. 

PRESENT    SOCIAL   STATE    AND    FUTURE    PROSPECTS. 

I  close  these  notices  with  a  remark  on  the  present  social 
state  and  future  prospects  of  the  town.  Notwithstanding  the 
unhappy  divisions  which  ha?e  arisen  among  us,  on  the  subject  of 
ecclesiastical  relations  and  organizations,  in  connection  with  an 
increasing  diversity  of  political  opinions — notwithstanding  this 
unhappiness  and  the  frequent  changes  of  the  manufacturing 
portion  of  our  population,  which  naturally  enhances  the  evil ; 
still  there  is  a  good  degree  of  order  and  social  comity  prevailing 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  This  is 
owing,  no  doubt,  in  a  measure  to  the  influence  of  the  correct 
principles  and  harmonious  action  of  the  early  settlers,  and  to 
the  feelings  and  habits  which  their  conservative  example  has 
continued  to  foster  and  maintain  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. But  more  of  this  quietness,  order,  and  even  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  social  intercourse,  I  am  inclined  (o  think,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  assimilating  and  elevating  power  of  education. 
Not  only  have  the  children  of  successive  generations  here  been 
educated  together,  and  very  much  alike,  in  bur  public  schools ; 
but  for  more  than  thirty  years  an  academy  has  been  maintained 
in  our  village,  always  under  the  superintendence  and  instruction 
of  some  liberally  educated  gentleman.  Of  course  the  youth  of 
the  town,  both  male  and  female,  have  had  opportunity,  and  most 
of  them  have  improved  the  privilege,  of  obtaining  a  good 
academic  education  ;  thus  enlarging  their  views  and  elevating 
their  characters ;  qualifying  themselves  to  become  teachers  of 
common  schools,  and  to  exercise  the  various  functions  of  society 
with  propriety  and  success.  I  may  add  here  that  this  school,  on 
account  of  its  favorable  location,  is  unquestionably  destined  to 
exert  a  still  higher  and  more  extended  influence  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  town  and  the  surrounding  community. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  or  the  combination  of 
causes  which  has  exerted  so  conservative  an  influence  on  the 
social  character  of  Dudley,  amid  the  unfavorable  influences  of 
religious  and  political  divisions,  the  fact  is  obvious  that  Dudley 
village  is  a  place  of  great  quietness,  order  and  temperance  ;  and 
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that  peace  and  an  exemption  from  degrading  vices  prevail  among 
the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  in  almost  every  neighbor- 
hood within  the  limits  of  the  town,  rendering  it,  and  especially 
the  village,  a  desirable  place  of  residence  for  those  who  love 
quietude,  and  wish  to  educate  their  children  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  scenes  of  confusion  and  corrupting  influences. 

How  long  this  state  of  things  will  continue,  we  presume  not  to 
predict.  For  recently  a  new  element  of  society  has  been  thrown 
into  our  community,  by  the  rapidly  increasing  immigration  of 
foreigners — a  people  of  a  distinct  character— of  views,  habits  and 
manners  altogether  different  from  those  of  the  former  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  What  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  influx  of  a  new  race 
upon  the  character  of  the  old  mass  of  the  population,  no  one  can 
tell.  Whether  this  new  element  of -society  will  ultimately  be 
absorbed  by  the  old  mass,  and  the  character  of  the  mixed  popu- 
lation become  assimilated,  so  as  to  live  together  in  peace  and  act 
harmoniously,  or  whether  the  new  element  will  continue  to  act 
as  a  repulsive  force,  preventing  all  confiding  intercourse,  creating 
impassable  social  barriers,  and  forming  grades  and  castes  in 
society  as  fixed  as  those  of  Hindostan,  is  a  problem  which  can 
be  solved  by  ^nothing  but  time  and  experiment.  It  is  a  problem, 
however,  which  must  be  solved,  not  only  in  this  town,  but  in  all 
parts'of  our  country.  Something  of  the  evils  of  the  unnatural 
mixture  of  these  different  races  we  must  for  a  time  experience. 
We  see,  indeed,  that  it  is  lowering  the  standard  of  morals, 
diminishing  the  influence  of  religious  sentiment,  increasing  the 
number  of  those  who  desecrate  the  Sabbath,  and  by  raising  up 
a  generation  without  education,  self-respect,  and  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, endangering  our  free  institutions  and  liberties,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Let  us,  however,  hope  for  the  best  ; 
and  let  the  friends  of  liberty,  knowledge,  religion  and  humaA 
happiness,  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  this  downward  tendency, 
this  approximation  to  barbarism,  this  danger  of  social  alienation 
civil  discord,  anarchy  and  despotism.  Let  them  strive  to  har- 
monize the  discordant  elements  of  society,  promote  the  cause  of 
civilization,  and  secure  the  welfare  of  the  generations  yet  to 
come !  ' 
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SERMON 


ISAIAH  Un:  1.2. 


This  proi^ietic  declaration  has  respect  to 
die  teniUe  calamities  which  were  ere  kmg  to 
ofTertake  tiie  Jewidi  nation,  as  a  ponishment 
tbr  tiieir  manilbld  iniqnitiesi,  especiaUr  their 
abominable  idolatrr.  Tbey  had  forgotten  the  * 
Lnd  of  Hosts ;  and  He  would  bring  Himself 
to  their  remembrance  by  tokens  of  his  risht- 
eons  diq^easme.  And  among  other  erils 
which  He  would  inflict,  would  be  the  lemmnal 
of  those  who  had  constituted  emphaticallT 
the  ''star  and  stafi""  of  the  nation;  and  in 
thelistof  thensefnl  and  h<mooiable  who  were 
to  be  taken  awar,  were  those  enumerated  in 
our  text — ^the  prcffhet,  the  pmdent  and  the 


ancient."  However  these  words  may  have 
been  intended  originally  to  designate  different 
characters,  they  obviously  admit  of  being 
applied  to  the  same  character — ^the  whole 
may  be  considered  as  descriptive  of  a  prophet, 
venerable  for  his  years  and  eminent  for  his 
wisdom. 

A  prophet  was  an  extraordinary  messenger, 
directly  an(l  supematurally  empowered  by 
God,  to  reveal  his  secret  will  in  respect  to  the 
future,  either  to  individuals  or  the  church  at 
large.  In  this  strict  sense  the  prophetical 
office  never  existed  apart  from  a  miraeulous 
dispensation;  but  as  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  the  true  successors  of  the  prophets, 
in  respect  to  a  part  of  their  office, — namely, 
in  declaring  the  will  of  God  since  it  has  been 
revealed, — so  we  are  accustomed,  using  the 
word  in  a  large  sense,  to  call  them  prophets; 
and  this  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  Apostle, 
when  he  speaks  of  ordin8iry  preaching  under 
the  name  of  prophesying — "He  that  prophe- 
sieth,  speaketh  unto  men  for  edification  and 
exhortation  and  comfort." 

Regarding  the  text  then  in  a  slightly 
accommodated    sense,   let    me    direct    your 


thoi]«:hts,  for  a  few  luoments,  to  lh£  proviiiMci 
€f  God  as  cxmarmtd  im  the  rtmov^  of  aged  amd 
didimgMitkid  wumiders. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  I  magnify  mine  office 
abore  measoie,  wlien  I  assert  that  the  Chiistian 
ministry  is  the  most  important  agenej  that 
has  erer  been  established  among  men.  It 
CHiginated  with  the  Scm  of  God  Himself;  and 
bears  the  stamp  of  his  own  mediatorial 
anthoiitj.  He  has  pledged  Himself  ibr  its 
soccess  aind  its  perpetuity;  baring  identified 
with  it  both  the  workings  of  his  grace  and  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  The  ends 
which  it  contemidates  are  vast,  beneficent, 
^orions,  beyond  our  conceptions — nothing 
less  than  the  ^reading  of  the  gospel  <'  &r  as 
the  curse  is  found ;"  the  healing  of  all  man's 
moral  maladies,  and  the  complete  renovation 
and  exaltation  of  his  nature ;  and  finally,  the 
most  perfect  illustration  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter in  connection  with  the  Mediator's  unirersal 
reign.  The  office  of  a  Christian  minister  may, 
indeed,  in  the  view  of  the  world,  be  a  light 
thing,  and  it  may  utterly  disappear  in  the 
splendour  of  great  ciril  or  military  achieve- 
ments; but,  rely  on  it,  God  accounts  it  the 


noblest  office  on  earth ;  and  the  day  will  come 
when  those  who  affect  now  to  despise  it,  will  be 
constrained  to  recognize  in  it  a  mighty  engine 

of  divine  power.  True,  it  is  held  by  a  weak, 
unworthy,  partially  sanctified  mortal ;  but 
Grod  had  his  own  reasons  for  committing  the 
treasure  to  an  earthen  vessel.  There  is  no 
minister  occupying  so  exalted  a  station,  but 
he  has  reason  to  humble  himself  on  account 
of  his  own  unworthiness ;  and  none  occupy- 
ing so  humble  a  station,  but  he  may  feel 
honoured  and  exalted  in  the  reflection  that  he 
is  acting  as  God's  ambassador  and  doing  God's 
work. 

But  while  great  importance  and  responsi- 
bility attach  essentially  to  the  ministerial 
office,  irrespective  of  the  particular  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  hold  it,  some  ministers  are 
greatly  distinguished  above  others  in  regard  to 
intellectual  powers  and  attainments.  The 
word  prudent  in  our  text  may  denote  one  who 
is  eminent  in  this  respect ;  especially  one  who 
is  eminent  in  that  quality  which  we  call 
wisdom.  There  are  those  in  the  ministry  who, 
beside  being  truly  godly  men,  are  emphatically 
mighty  men ; — ^men  whose  minds,  naturally 


capacious  and  comprehensive,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  most  careful  culture  and  the 
most  rigid  discipline;  men  capable  of  accurate 
discrimination  and  profound  research;  men 
who  have  an  almost  intuitive  knowledge  of 
other  men's  characters,  and  a  sort  of  prophetic 
insight  into  the  future ;  who  are  fit  to  take  the 
lead  in  great  enterprises,  and  can  make  their 
influence  felt  far  and  wide,  no  matter  what 
may  be  done  to  restrain  or  neutralize  it.  When 
such  a  minister  arises,  he  becomes  at  once  a 
man  of  mark — ^his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
the  church,  the  world,  all  acknowledge  his 
superiority.  He  may  be  a  modest  man — ^he 
may  even  be  doubtful  of  his  ability  to  occupy 
the  field  into  which  Providence  introduces 
him ;  but  there  is  little  danger  that  he  will  be 
unknown  or  unhonoured.  The  light  of  his 
mind  will  dart  abroad  just  as  certainly  as  the 
light  of  Heaven;  and  not  improbably  there 
may  come  back  to  him  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  the  blessings  of  those  to  whom  he  has 
been  a  benefactor. 

The  exhausting  labours  and  anxieties  of  the 
ministry  are  not  favourable  to  long  life ;  but, 
independently  of  this  circumstance,  we  should 
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expect  that  but  «  tmaU  part  of  the  whoie 
amnlitt  who  axe  devoted  to  this  work,  would 
attain  to  old  age>— and  so  we  actttally  find  it 
There  is  only  hete  and  there  one  to  be  founds 
in  the  ranks  of  Chrisf  s  ministers,  who  may 
properly  be  caUed,  in  the  language  of  our  text^ 
an  **  ancient;''  and  the  <<  prudent  "and  the 
*' ancient"  scrnietimes  meet  in  the  same  iiidi* 
vidual.  Yonder  is  a  man  richly  endowed, 
highly  cultivated,  ^octensiyely  useftd,  who  has 
been  constantly  gathering  wisdom  through  tiie 
long  period  of  three  score  and  ten  xht  four  soore 
years;  and  even  the  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles 
that  you  see  upon  him,  scarcely  betc^en  the 
waning  of  his  higher  fkculties.  He  lemem^ 
bers  much  which  those  around  him  never 
knew.  His  experience  is  a  volume  abound- 
ing with  the  most  instructive  lessons  upon 
human  life.  The  little  children  allured  by 
his  gentle  and  loving  manner,  come  up  and 
hang  upon  his  knees,  while  he  reciprocates 
their  simple  greetings  and  gives  them  his 
blessing.  Perhaps  his  voice  may  not  now  be 
heard  as  it  once  was,  in  publicly  discussing 
great  questions  of  church  polity,  or  in  urging 
the   claims  of  benevolent  institutions,  or  in 


stilling  the  waves  of  popular  excitement;  but 
you  may  go  to  him  with  perplexed  questions, 
and  he  will  show  himself  adequate  to  solve 
them  still;  and  pemdventure,  when  God's 
holy  day  returns,  you  may  find  him  at  his 
post,  dispensing  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel 
with  a  vigour  and  unction  that  would  not  have 
dishonoured  hi^  best  days.  Is  not  such  a  min- 
ister pre-eminently  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
and  reverence  of  the  community  in  which  he 
dwells? 

But  no  matter  to  what  point  his  life  may 
be  lengthened  out,  he  bows  to  the  unchanging 
<»rdinance  of  God,  and  dies  at  last.  He  who 
framed  and  put  in  motion  the  wonderfid  me- 
chanism on  which  life  depends,  has  fixed  a 
bound  to  his  earthly  existence  which  he  can 
not  pass;  and  when  he  reaches  that,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  takes  him  away.  And  what  are  some 
of  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  living, 
in  view  of  such  a  dispensation? 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention,  is  to  ac- 
knowledge reverently  the  agency  of  God,  in 
bringing  such  a  life  to  a  close.  We  are  too 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  God's  hand  in  the  regu- 
larity of  its  movements.    Because  day  and 
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night,  summer  and  winter,  seed  time  and  har- 
vest, return  upon  us  with  unvarying  uniformi- 
ty, we  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  on  whose  action  these  chan- 
ges depend,  are  only  Grod's  servants,  moving 
in  exact  obedience  to  his  will.  Because  the 
diseases  which  men  sufier  can  frequently  be 
traced  to  natural  causes,  we  are  little  inclined 
to  look  beyond  those  causes,  and  we  often  prac- 
tically admit  the  delusion  that  they  origina- 
ted and  disposed  themselves.  And  so  too^ 
when  we  see  God's  servant,  venerable  for  age 
and  wisdom,  going  down  to  the  grave,  we 
naturally  look  upon  his  decline  and  his  de- 
parture as  something  inevitable :  it  is  no  cause 
for  marvel  that  he  dies  now — ^the  only  wonder 
is  that  he  did  not  die  sooner.  But  Christian 
faith  frowns  upon  these  illusions  of  sense,  and 
sees  the  hand  of  God  in  that  lingering  process 
of  decay,  and  finally  in  the  extinction  of  the 
vital  principle,  just  as  truly  as  in  the  original 
formation  of  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
There  is  sovereignty  in  that  dispensation  where 
all  seems  so  accidental — in  the  operation  of 
those  second  causes  there  is  an  infinite  mind 
working  out   its  own  infinite   plan.      That 
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patriarch  minister  has  performed  the  work 
which  was  allotted  to  him;  and  now  He, 
whose  servant  he  is,  has  removed  him  to  a 
higher  sphere,  and  He  has  done  it  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  which  his  own  unerring 
wisdom  dictated. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  suitable  that  survi- 
vors should  gratefully  acknowledge  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  continuing  such  an  one  so  long 
among  the  living.  When  he  set  out  on  the 
journey  of  life,  no  one  could  predict  at  what 
point  the  journey  would  terminate ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  best  ascertained  principles  of  calcu- 
lation, the  probability  was  that  he  would  not 
live  to  grow  old.  He  was  introduced  into  a 
world  where  human  life  is  always  insecure ; 
where  death  is  ever  busy,  and  often  does  his 
work  suddenly  and  stealthily;  where  disease 
takes  on  a  thousand  forms,  and  accident  some- 
times outstrips  disease  in  the  rapidity  of  its 
fatal  operations.  And  those  who  started  with 
him — how  they  have  fallen  by  his  side  !  How 
he  walks  over  the  dust  of  his  cotemporaries  ! 
How  he  stands  as  the  venerable  representa- 
tive of  three  generations  !  But  during  the 
whole  of  the  active  period  of  this  long  life, 
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that  gifted,  accomiriii^ed,  sanctified  mind,  has 
been  tasking  its  energies  to  the  utmost  for  the 
well  being  of  the  human  family.  The  pnlpit 
has  been  his  throne ;  and  from  it  has  proceeded 
^  the  broadest  and  deepest  current  of  influence 
which  he  has  sent  forth ;  and  this  may  have  en- 
tered into  a  thousand  minds,  making  way  for 
that  higher  influence  that  brings  light  and  peace 
and  salvation.  And  much  good  service  he  may 
have  performed;in  other  ways;— perhaps  by  a 
vigorous  co-operation  with  other  leading  minds 
in  reforming  the  abuses  and  elevating  the 
morals  of  society ;  perhaps  in  giving  a  safe 
and  successflil  direction  to  some  noble  Chris* 
tian  enterprise  connected  immediately  with 
the  world's  regeneration ;  perhaps  in  forming 
the  minds  and  characters  of  a  multitude  of 
youth,  into  whose  hands  the  great  interests  of 
civil  and  religious  society  are  soon  to  be  re- 
signed. Shall  not  then  the  closing  of  such  a 
career,  the  extinction  of  such  a  light,  suggest 
to  us  the  duty  of  thanksgiving?  Shall  we  not 
gratefully  ask,  who  but  God  kept  that  great 
mind  vigorously  and  constantly  employed  for 
the  world's  benefit,  until  we  saw  before  us  a 
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very  patriareh,  making  ready  to  put  on  im-^ 
mortality  ? 

And  finally,  when  such  a  bene&ctor  of  the 
world  is  taken  away,  those  who  have  known 
him,  especially  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
immediate  benefit  of  his  labours,  should  render 
due  honour  to  his  memory.  I  do  not  mean  that 
h<mour  which  is  expressed  by  a  mere  fi>rmal 
attendance  on  his  funeral  solemnities ;  nor  yet 
that  which  exhausts  itself  in  a  lofty  eulogium, 
or  a  splendid  pageant,  or  a  towering  monu- 
ment ;  but  I  mean  an  intelligent  and  hearty 
tribute  to  his  extraordinary  worth  and  useful- 
ness— a  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  com- 
munity has  sustained  in  his  removal,  mani- 
fested by  appropriate  expressions  of  reveren- 
tial sorrow.  And  I  mean  yet  more  than  this 
— ^the  very  highest  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to 
him  is  to  seek  to  perpetuate  his  usefulness  by 
giving  to  his  teachings  and  example  a  perma- 
nent home  in  our  memories  and  hearts,  and 
endeavouring  to  secure  to  them  an  enduring 
influence  over  our  ffeUow  men.  If  to  do  good 
was  the  great  object  for  which  the  venerable 
man  lived,  can  we  doubt  that  the  most  wel- 
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come  tidings  that  could  reach  him  in  his  blest 
abode,  would  be  that  the  good  which  he  has 
done  not  only  is  not  lost,  but  is  constantly 
working  out  still  more  glorious  results,  in  the 
progressive  renovation  of  the  world.  When 
our  remembrances  of  him  make  us  better  and 
holier ;  when  they  strengthen  our  fidth  and 
quicken  our  zeal,  and  stimulate  us  to  improve 
our  own  hearts  and  benefit  out  fellow  men, 
then  may  we  be  sure  that  we  act  in  accord- 
ance with  his  wishes,  even  as  a  glorified 
immortal ;  that  we  are  worthily  contributing 
to  keep  alive  his  memory  on  earth,  while  his 
spirit  rejoices  in  Heaven. 

Is  it  not  due  to  ourselves  that,  when  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  takes  away  such  an  one,  we 
should  testify  our  reverence  for  his  memory — 
for  in  so  doing  we  open  a  new  channel  of 
blessing  to  our  hearts;  and  in  the  act  of 
embalming  his  virtues,  there  comes  a  genial 
warmth,  an  increased  vigour,  to  our  own.  Is 
it  not  due  to  our  fellow  men — for  the  praise 
that  we  render  to  departed  worth  is  a  testi- 
mony in  honour  of  truth  and  virtue,  adapted  to 
recommend  these  qualities  to  the  world.  Is 
it  not  due  to  the  individual  who  is  the  subject 
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of  our  praise — for  death  does  not  abate  the 
value  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  excel- 
lence; and  he  who  has  exhibited  it  while 
living,  has  lost  none  of  his  claims  to  grateful 
remembrance  by  going  to  his  grave.  And 
finally,  and  above  all,  is  it  not  due  to  the 
Father  of  spirits — ^to  Him  who  made  that 
noble  mind  what  it  was,  and  gave  it  its  right 
direction^  and  fixed  it  in  its  appropriate  sphere, 
and  recalled  it  to  Himself,  after  it  had  accom- 
plished a  glorious  work  ?  Truly,  my  brethren, 
there  are  manifold  claims  upon  us  to  mourn 
for  the  aged  and  honoured  servant  of  God. 
When  "  the  Lcjrd  of  Hosts,  doth  take  away 
the  prophet,  the  prudent,  the  ancient,"  they 
do  well  who  resolve  to  hold  his  virtues  in 
honourable  and  enduring  remembrance. 

The  occasion  that  has  assembled  us  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  departure  of  one  to  whom 
the  prophetical  description  in  our  text  may  be 
applied  with  no  doubtful  propriety.  He  was 
a  "  prophet" — he  was  set  apart  in  early  life  to 
proclaim  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  his  fel- 
low men.  He  was  a  "  prudent "  man ;  both 
in  the  large  sense  of  being  intellectual  and 
accomplished,  and  in  the  more  restricted  sense 
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of  being  cautioua  and  &XHieeing.  He  was  an 
*' ancient;"  for  howerer  little  the  frofit  of  age 
had  touched  his  faculties,  he  had  fiUed  op 
several  years  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  But  though  he  has  been  spared  so 
long,  Heaven  has  at  length  claimed  him ;  and 
here,  where  he  has  spoken  to  you  so  often,  he 
has  stopped,  dressed  in  his  grave  clothes,  to 
deliver  his  last  message.  I  shall  only  meet  a 
reasonable  expectation  in  presenting  you  now 
with  some  brief  notices  of  his  life  and  cha- 
racter. 

Dr.  Bates  was  bom  at  Oohasset,  in  this 
State,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1776—41  date  in 
reference  to  which  he  used  to  say  that  he  was 
bom  a  subject  of  Gleorge  the  Third,  and  was 
three  months  older  than  our  National  Indepen* 
dence.  His  early  years  he  spent  at  home, 
labouring  upon  his  father's  farm;  but  even  in 
childhood  he  began  to  develope  a  remarkable 
fondness  for  books,  which  led  his  father  whose 
circumstances  were  somewhat  straitened,  to 
consent  to  his  receiving  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. Accordingly  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
commenced  his  preparation  for  college  under 
the  instruction  of  his  pastor,  the  Bev,  Joseph 
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C.  Shaw ;  but  as  it  was  only  a  part  of  the 
time  that  he  was  able  to  devote  to  study,  it 
was  nearly  three  years  before  he  was  fitted  to 
enter  the  Freshman  class;  and  then  circum- 
stances occurred  which  led  him  to  engage  in 
teaching  a  school  in  his  native  place,  rather 
than  going  immediately  to  college.  His  con- 
nection with  the  school  continued  one  year ; 
and  meanwhile  he  was  prosecuting  the  studies 
of  the  Freshman  class  at  Cambridge,  availing 
himself  of  occasional  assistance  from  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ware,  (afterwards  Professor)  then  of 
Hingham.  It  was  a  rule  from  which  he  never 
departed,  to  pass  over  nothing  in  his  studies 
which  he  did  not  fully  understand ;  and  to 
this  habit  thus  early  formed,  I  have  heard  him 
say  that  he  attributed  much  of  his  success  in 
life. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Sophomore 
class  of  Harvard  College  in  the  autumn  of 
1797 — a  few  months  after  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty  one.  As  he  was  in  a  great 
measure  dependant  for  his  education  upon  his 
own  efibrts,  he  taught  a  school  during  two  of 
the  winters   that    he  was    in  college,   and 

attempted  it  the  third,  but  was  prevented  by 
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a  sericms  iUneas.  Notwitiistanding  these 
inteiraptioni,  however^  he  maintained  imir 
fonnly  an  excellent  standing  in  his  daas;  as 
¥ra8  sufficiently  indicated  hy  the  &ct  that  he 
graduated  with  the  highest  honoui-^^^  distiius^ 
tion,  I  cannot  forhear  to  say^  tbemoiEe  marked, 
from  his  having  been  a  classmate  of  the 
gifted,  accomplished  and  eloquent  Buckr 
minster;  not  to  speak  of  some  othoswho  still 
surviye,  bearing  the  highest  pro&ssioniil 
honours. 

Immediately  after  his  gnduation,  he  be- 
came assistant  teacher  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  and  at  the  same  time  commem^ed 
his  immediate  preparation  for  the  ministry 
under  the  Bev.  Jonathan  French*  He  held 
his  place  as  teacher  for  one  year;  and  after 
he  resigned  it,  remained  at  Andover,  prose- 
cuting his  theological  studies,  nearly  another. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Andover 
Association  in  April,  1802.  Shortly  after,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  at  Dedham, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  he  was  ordained 
and  installed  there  on  the  16th  of  March,  1903. 

Here  he  continued  labouring  to  great  ac- 
ceptance, and  enjoying  in  a  high  degree  the 
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respect  and  confidence  of  his  people,  fifteen 
years.  There  were  many  circumstances  which 
rendered  this  a  pleasant  settlement  to  him; 
not  the  least  of  which  was  that  it  brought  him 
into  intimate  relations  with  that  illustrious 
man,  Fisher  Ames,  who  was,  at  that  time,  an 
actiye  member  of  his  parish.  He  eridently 
succeeded  in  gaining  both  the  ear  and  the 
h^art  of  the  great  statesman ;  their  intercourse 
was  fi^uent  and  afiectionate ;  Dr.  Bates'  re- 
miniscences of  his  fiiend  were  equally  abund- 
ant and  delightful;  and  for  several  years  pre- 
ceding his  death,  he  was  probably  the  best 
living  witness  to  Ames'  personal  habits  and 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  It  is  earn- 
estly to  be  hoped  that  he  has  left  some  record 
of  his  observations  upon  that  eminent  man^ 
of  which  posterity  may  have  the  benefit. 

Dr.  Bates  resigned  his  charge  at  Dedham 
with  a  view  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
President  of  Middlebury  College.  His  induc- 
tion to  this  ofllce  took  place  in  March,  1S18. 
Here  he  continued  discharging  his  duties  with 
great  ability  and  fidelity  until  September, 
1839.  Not  only  was  his  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  college  unwearied^ — not  only 
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did  he  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  liberal  education,  and  to  make 
thorough  scholars  of  all  who  came  under  his 
care,  but  the  influence  of  his  high  personal 
chamcter  in  the  community  at  large,  was 
faTOurable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  institution. 
His  instructions — ^I  say  it  upon  the  authority 
of  some  of  his  distinguished  pupils, — ^were 
specially  prized  in  the  departments  of  Intel* 
lectual  and  moral  philosophy,  where  his  clear 
and  vigorous  perceptions,  and  his  power  of 
rigid  analysis,  found  their  appropriate  exercise. 
It  was  Dr.  Bates'  determination,  when  he 
accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  college,  not  to 
retain  it  beyond  the  age  of  sixty — circum- 
stances occurred,  however,  to  induce  him  to 
remain  a  few  years  longer;  and  other  cir- 
cumstances subsequently  occurred  that  led 
him  to  hasten  his  resignation.  He  retired 
from  the  office  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  Im- 
mediately after  leaving  Middlebury,  he  set 
.  out  to  visit  his  daughters  who  resided  in  South 
Carolina ;  and  on  stopping  at  Washington  a 
few  days,  he  was,  through  the  influence  of  his 
friends,  Silas  Wright  and  Judge  Prentiss  of 
Vermont,  then  United  States'  Senators,  chosen 
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Chaplain  to  Congress.  This  detained  him  at 
Washington  till  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  intel- 
lectual tastes  in  various  ways,  particularly  in 
making  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  day.  As  soon  as  he  was 
at  liberty,  he  proceeded  to  South  Carolina, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  delightful,  though  brief 
visit  with  his  daughters,  and  the .  excellent 
friends  among  whom  he  found  them.  On 
returning  to  the  North,  he  preached  first  for 
two  months  at  Portland;  and  afterwards  for 
two  years,  as  a  stated  supply,  at  Northborough. 
On  the  22d  of  March,  1843,  just  forty  years 
from  the  time  of  his  ordination  at  Dedham, 
he  was  installed  pastor  of  this  church. 

During  nearly  the  whole  time  since  his 
settlement  among  you,  his  firm  and  elastic 
step,  the  vigorous  workings  of  his  mind,  and 
his  ability  to  labour  in  season  and  out  of 
season  with  all  the  energy  of  middle  life,  have 
scarcely  allowed  you  to  realize  that  he  was 
becoming  an  old  man.  In  the  summer  of 
1862,  he  experienced,  for  a  short  time,  some 
abatement  of  his  physical  vigour,  in  connection 
with  a  shock  that  was  supposed  to  be  of  the 
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nature  of  paralysis;  but  he  gradually  recoy*' 
ered  from  the  effect  of  this ;  and  when  I  saw 
him  a  few  weeks  after,  I  could  scarcely  per- 
ceive that  any  change  had  come  over  him. 
In  October  of  the  last  year,  he  travelled  as  fiur 
West  as  Ohio,  partly  to  visit  his  children,  and 
partly  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  foreign  missions; 
and  after  an  absence  of  about  a  month,  he 
came  home  highly  gratified  by  his  jour- 
ney and  visit.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  a  short  time  on  his  return,  and  as  I  noticed 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  and  body,  and  listened 
to  his  animated  conversation,  I  could  not  bat 
think  that,  in  all  probability,  several  years 
more  of  honourable  activity  would  be  added 
to  his  life.  But  amidst  all  those  hopeful  indi- 
cations of  continued  health,  death  was  lurking; 
and  he  finally  came  in  a  way  of  which  he  had 
given  no  premonition.  Our  venerable  friend 
was  arrested  suddenly,  and  in  his  full  strength, 
by  one  of  the  most  tenible  forms  of  disease ; 
he  endured  it  with  Christian  composure  and 
fortitude^  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  Heaven, 
and  his  heart  at  rest  upon  his  Redeemer's 
merits ;  and  when  the  appointed  time  came. 
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kis  flpint  eridenity  readj  ftr  its  flight  to 
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had  onfy  oecasonai  intacoiOBe^  and  la  those 
who  have  known  him  loi^  and  well,  hodi  as 
a  ncaghbomr  and  a  pastcM*.  It  is  indeed  more 
than  thiitr  jean  ainee  m j  aeqnainfance  with 
him  oommenced;  and  dmii^  this  whole  pe- 
nod,  I  think  I  maj  saj  I  have  enfoyed  the 
pnwilege  and  honoor  ct  his  ftiendship;  hot 
in  later  jeau  oar  lehtions  have  grown  more 
fhmiliar,  and  since  his  lesidenee  in  this  place, 
I  have  been  sevenl  times  attracted  hither,  not 
from  a  feeling  of  Tenetation  fm  his  char- 
than  from  a  desire  to  profit  bjhis  wi&- 
Iwill  state  as  &ithfidlj  as  I  can  the 
imffmions  I  have  received  in  teapect  to  him, 
happjr  in  the  leflectkm  that  if  they  aie  in  any 
Ripect  vnong,  I  speak  in  the  lacsemx  of 
those  whose  sqxiior  knowledge  of  him  will 
amtantly  suggest  the  iqipropnale  4 
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In  looking  at  Dr.  Bates'  character  in  the 
general,  what  first  strikes  me  is  its  remarkable 
symmetry  and  completeness.  There  was  no 
such  singular  preponderance  of  any  one  &culty 
above  the  rest,  and  no  such  marked  inferiority 
of  any  one  fiiculty  to  the  rest,  as  to  occasion  a 
want  of  harmony  in  the  general  impression. 
You  felt  that  the  various  qualities  that  made 
up  the  man, — ^intellectual,  moral  and  religioua, 
were  all  well  balanced.  He  had  no  meteor* 
like  eccentricities  to  astonish  or  bewilder.  He 
recognized  order  as  Heaven's  first  law ;  and 
to  this  law  the  movements  of  his  mind  all 
seemed  to  conform.  You  could  hardly  say  A>r 
what  he  was  most  distinguished,  or  for  what 
he  was  least  distinguished ;  but  you  could  say 
with  confidence  that  he  was  distinguished  for 
doing  everything  well. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  estimate  of  Dr.  Bates' 
intellectual  character,  his  mind  was  uncom- 
monly clear,  acute  and  vigorous.  It  never 
seemed  to  me,  however,  that  his  mental  opera- 
rations  were  so  much  distinguished  for  rapid- 
ity as  for  safety  and  certainty — ^whatever 
subject  of  inquiry  presented  itself  to  him,  he 
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was  accustomed  to  hold  to  his  mind  mider  its 
various  aspects,  and  to  fonn  his  judgment 
fipom  an  accurate  survey  of  everything  per- 
taining to  it.  While  he  had  a  taste  for  abstract 
investigation,  and  pushed  his  inquiries  into  the 
reasons  of  things  as  far  as  was  consistent  with 
Christian  humility  and  reverence,  he  paused 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian  philosopher,  at 
the  legitimate  boundary  of  human  knowl- 
edge ;  never  attempting  to  be  wise  above  what 
God  has  written  either  in  the  constitution  of 
nature  or  providence  or  in  the  volume  of  Rev- 
elation. And  when  a  great  subject  had  got 
thorough  possession  of  his  mind,  he  held  it 
with  a  vigorous  grasp ;  and  was  able  to  throw 
it  into  the  light  of  powerful  argument  and 
ample  illustration.  He  had  a  keen  insight 
into  the  characters  of  men,  as  well  as  into 
the  relations  of  things ;  and  I  think  he 
rarely  mistook  in  his  appreciation  of  an  indi- 
vidual, even  upon  a  slight  acquaintance.  He 
possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  that  sterling  qual- 
ity,--<5ommon  sense — ^he  seemed  to  know  in- 
tuitively what  was  fitting  to  all  conditions 
and  all  circumstances ;  and  he  rarely  took  a 
step  that  he  had  occasion  to  regret,  or  that 
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tion.  At  the  same  time,  he  serapukmsfy 
aToided  giying  needless  offence ;  he  was  imi^ 
formly  discreet  and  ccmciliatory  in  his  inter- 
course, and  was  always  slow  to  impute  bad 
motives  where  good  ones  might  be  sappoBdi. 
He  was  characteristicaUy  modest-Hnore  in- 
clined  to  manliest  deference  toward  others 
than  to  claim  it  fm  himself.  I  know  not  what 
his  temper  may  have  originally  been,  though 
I  should  suppose,  from  his  geneml  strength  of 
character,  Hmt  it  might  haiw  been  interne,  if 
not  ini^tuous;  but  if  so,  he  must,  I  think, 
have  disciplined  it  into  entire  sulgection;  &r 
I  never  detected  in  him  the  semblance  of 
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irritability.  In  his  social  interGonrse,  he  was 
attentive  to  all  the  proprieties  of  life.  He  was 
perfectly  accessible  to  all  classes;  and  knew 
how  to  become  the  deli^tful  companion  even 
of  little  children.  He  was  sometimes  humor- 
ous and  playful)  often  eminently  instructive, 
always  agreeable.  His  manners  were  a  fine 
compound  of  simplicity,  urbanity  and  dignity. 
His  Christian  character  no  doubt  received 
its  complexion,  in  a  great  measure,  fSrom  his 
general  temperament  and  habit  of  mind.  In 
his  views  of  divine  truth,  there  was  no  ten- 
dency to  extremes;  his  system  of  theology, 
like  his  mind,  was  well  balanced ;  and^I  judge 
firom  what  he  has  told  me,  that  he  would  as 
soon  have  taken  President  Dwight  as  an  expo- 
nent of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as  any  imin- 
spired  writer.  His  Christian  feelings  and  con- 
duct were  evidently  in  harmony  with  his 
convictions.  He  was  earnest  without  being 
enthusiastic,  serious  without  being  austere, 
catholic  without  compromising  his  views  of 
divine  trath.  His  religion  combined  principle, 
feeling  and  practice — ^it  was  the  truth  acting 
upon  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  the  heart 
and  the  life. 
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Afi  a  preacher,  Dr.  Bates  would  alwajra  find 
fitYour  with  the  serious  and  intelligent  of  any 
community.  He  might  not  pass  with  the 
superficial  multitude  for  a  highly  eloquent 
preacher,  but  all  who  penetrate  beneath  the 
surface  would  pronounce  him  a  highly  in- 
stractive  one.  He  spoke  from  the  amplest 
intellectual  resources,  and  what  he  said  was 
the  result  of  mature  and  often  deeply  elabo- 
rated thought  So  thoroughly  was  his  mind 
trained  to  orderly  and  logical  processes,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  write  or  speak 
at  random ;  and  hence  you  could  detect 
method  eyen  in  his  least  studied  efibrts.  His 
style  showed  an  exact  taste,  being  distin- 
guished less  for  ornament,  than  correctness 
and  classical  purity.  His  illustrations  were 
always  appropriate,  and  sometimes  uncom- 
monly forcible.  His  preaching,  as  represented 
by  his  published  sermons,  was  little  of  a  con- 
troversial character;  though  it  was  decidedly 
of  an  evangelical  tone,  and  never  faltered  in 
its  statements  of  any  thing  that  he  believed  to 
be  Christian  truth.  He  preached  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  not  as  mere  speculations, 
but  as  the  vital  elements  of  our  eternal  well 
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being.  He  contemplated  man  in  all  his  vari- 
ous relations,  and  endeaToured  to  pour  the 
light  of  truth  upon  his  understanding  and 
conscience,  in  reference  to  each.  His  man- 
ner in  the  pulpit  was  without  much  passion 
or  gesture,  and  yet  it  was  natural,  dignified 
and  impressive.  It  is  only  a  few  times  that 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  him; 
but  I  never  heard  him  when  I  was  not  greatly 
interested  and  edified  by  his  performance. 

Dr.  Bates  was  fitted  to  exert  a  controlling 
influence  on  great  occasions;  especially  in 
deliberative  assemblies,  and  amidst  scenes  of 
public  6r  private  conflict.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was 
employed  as  counsel  in  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexed and  memorable  cases  of  church  con- 
troversy to  be  found  in  the  history  of  this  Com- 
monwealth;* and  if  a  pretty  uniform  tradition 
is  to  be  relied  on,  he  acquitted  himself  with  a 
reputation  for  honourable  fairness  and  high 
ability,  which  has  rarely  been  awarded  to  any 
of  his  brethren  in  similar  circumstances.  His 
great  wisdom,  his  ready  discernment  of  what 
is  required  by  a  sudden  exigency,  his  ability 

*  The  cue  of  the  Rev.  (aAerwardt  Dr.)  John  Codmm,  of  Dorchester. 
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to  command  his  thoughts  and  feelings  and 
give  effective  utterance  to  both,  and  his  well 
sustained  and  uniform  urbanity,  might  have 
rendered  him  eminent  either  as  a  lawyer  or 
astatesman* 

If  it  were  proper,  I  might  speak  of  him  in 
his  more  private  relations — ^I  might  tell  you 
what  you  know  &r  better  than  I  do— *how  his 
presence  was  the  light  and  joy  of  his  dwelling ; 
how  gracefully  and  tenderly  he  sustained  the 
conju^  relation;  how  his  numerous  ehil« 
dren,  employed  as  they  are,  in  different  walks 
of  public  useftilness,  are  the  living  epistle^ 
testifying  every  where  to  his  excellent  pa* 
rental  character.  And  I  might  speak  of  him 
too  as  a  friend,  drawing  only  upon  my  own 
experience  of  his  Mendship,  and  feel  sure  of 
not  saying  a  word  to  which  you  would  not 
render  a  hearty  assent  But  much  of  what 
might  be  said  on  these  points,  I  prefer  to 
pass  over  in  reverential  silence.  I  say  again, 
you  knew  him  better  than  I  did ;  and  were  it 
not  that  my  duty  seemed  to  call  me  to  render 
this  testimony  concerning  him  in  your  hear-* 
ing,  I  would  greatly  have  preferred  to  sit  down 
and  listen  to  you,  while  you  should  have 
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opened  to  me  the  treasury  of  your  own  warm 
and  cherished  recollections. 

Pause  now  for  a  moment,  and  say  whether 
the  results  of  such  a  life  as  we  have  been  con- 
templating, do  not  bear  the  impress  of  true 
moral  sublimity.  For  nearly  thirty  years  this 
departed  servant  of  God  was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  and 
he  always  proved  himself  a  wwkman  that 
needs  not  to  be  ashamed.  About  twenty- 
four  years  he  devoted  to  the  immediate  in- 
struction of  youth ;  and  more  than  twenty- 
one  he  spent  at  the  head  of  a  great  lite- 
rary institution.  And,  during  the  whole  of 
his  professional  course,  he  has  been,  in  the 
highest  sense,  a  public  man.  Not  only  have 
his  services  as  a  minister  been  put  in  requisi- 
tion on  many  extraordinary  occasions,  but  in 
all  great  matters  of  public  interest,  of  how- 
ever general  a  nature,  he  has  been  found  a 
ready  and  an  efficient  helper.  And  now  who 
will  undertake  to  trace  out  all  the  streams  of 
benign  influence  that  have  proceeded  from 
him  during  this  long  period ;  especially  who 
will  even   hazard  a  conjecture  as  to   the 
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ultenoff  letnlts  of  fik  career,  as  di«f  4ihall  ^  be 
developed  in  the  iiiogHBiM  of  eoteing 'ageiGii 
Already,  we  doubt  not,  his  iofliience  k^lfiltt  m 
Meaimti^  in:  the  joy  and  pmiM  of  m 
that  has  been  condaeted  tiiither  in  tibei<fi|;ltt 
of  his  ministmtions.  And  we  knMw  that  it 
still  operate  on  earth,  through  iltniitneiable 
channels.  There  are  great  m^n  scattered  aU 
over  the  land,  some  of  them^  -belongis^  to 
the  very  life  gnapd  of  onr  free' institatkMn^ 
whose  characters  have  been  mo«dded,  |ierhapii 
chiefly^  hf  his  instramontattty ;  so^  that  it  <  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  man  v^ho  Ued 
there  sleeping  so  peaceftilly  in  his  coffin,  is 
still  speaking  through  a  thousand  voices  to 
bless  his  country  and  the  world.  And  as  that 
slumber  will  remain  unbroken  while  the  ages 
pass  away,  the  living  man  will  still  be  repre- 
sented on  earth  by  an  influence  that  will  act 
with  mighty  power  in  forming  the  characters 
and  destinies  of  myriads.  Venerable  father, 
though  the  grave  waits  to  receive  thee,  we 
expect  that  thou  will  still  meet  us  in  the  walks 
of  Christian  usefulness;  we  expect  that  in  vir- 
tue of  what  thou  hast  been  and  what  thou  hast 
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done,  thou  wilt  be  a  fellow  helper  unto  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  the  wise  and  good  of 
all  coming  generations. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  the  departure 
of  Christian  friends ;  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted. Blessed  especially  are  they  who 
mourn  for  those  who  hare  not  only  lived  and 
died  in  the  faith  of  Jesus,  but  hare  been  hailed 
as  among  the  lights  of  their  generation ;  who, 
possessmg  great  powers  and  attainments,  have 
devoted  them  sacredly  to  the  honoxu*  of  God 
and  the  best  interests  of  their  fellow  men. 
Messed  are  ye,  my  mourning  friends ;  for  in 
the  husband  and  the  father  that  has  been 
taken  from  you,  you  are  permitted  to  contem- 
plate a  noble  specimen  of  both  God's  natural 
and  spiritual  workmanship.  You  find  no 
blemish  in  his  character  at  which  the  ven- 
eration of  his  friends  needs  to  halt,  or  for  which 
there  is  occasion  to  invoke  the  world's  charity. 
At  every  step  of  his  long  career,  he  has  been 
dispensing  good  to  his  fellow  men.  In  his 
old  age,  you  have  seen  him  bringing  forth  fruit 
as  fragrant  and  beautiful  as  ever.  The  last 
words  that  he  spoke  to  you,  were  words  of  love 
and  trust  and  blessing.     And  when,  finally, 
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he  paased  down 'throogh:  those  deep  ehadoira^ 
and  cioesed  the  line  ifromv  beyond  which  no 
earthly  voice  comes  hadk,  ftith'  eeemed  to 
lender  madiMe^  yon  <he  vov^  of  angels^ 
weleraoing  him  to  a  partii^palion  oi  their  im^ 
mortal  joys.  Well  may  at  suffice  as  an  ^anti- 
dote eiren  to  that  deep  sonow  which  those 
weeds  and  tears  betoken,  to  think  >  of  tite 
living  and  triumphant  faith^  of  the  beneficent 
and  honoured  life,  of  the  immortal  crown,  and 
&ially  of  the  gnve  itself  as  haUowed  and 
guarded  by  Him  who  hath  proclaimed  him- 
self  the  Resurrection.  I  commend  you  to  the 
Comforter  and  the  Sanctifier — ^may  each  sor- 
rowful emotion  find  a  correspondent  joy,  and 
give  increased  elevation  and  purity  to  your 
whole  spiritual  nature. 

Brethren  in  the  ministry,  I  will  not  dissem- 
ble the  embarrassment  which  I  feel  in  bearing 
so  prominent  a  part  in  these  funeral  services, 
when  it  would  seem  so  much  more  fitting 
that,  if  I  were  present  at  all,  it  should  be  only 
to  join  silently  in  the  common  mourning.  It 
is  enough  for  me  to  say  that,  in  occupying  this 
place,  I  am  only  yielding  to  a  request  fix)m 
our  departed  friend,  which  indeed  I  never 
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knew  how  to  account  for,  but  which  my  af- 
fectionate respect  and  veneration  for  him  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  me  to  decline.  But 
you  will  allow  me  to  forget,  for  the  time,  that 
I  am  not  one  of  your  own  immediate  number, 
and  to  meet  you  not  more  in  the  fellowship 
of  faith  than  the  fellowship  of  sorrow ;  for  if 
he  who  has  gone  to  his  rest  was  your  friend, 
so  he  was  mine  also;  and  you  cannot  render 
so  high  a  testimony  to  his  worth,  or  express  so 
deeply  a  sense  of  the  loss  which  his  death  has 
occasioned,  but  I  can  honestly  and  heartily 
respond  to  it.  What  remains  then  but  that 
we  who  venerated  him  while  living,  should 
cherish  his  memory,  now  that  he  is  gone; 
that  we  who  have  thought  it  a  privilege  to 
walk  in  the  light  of  his  wisdom,  should  be 
forward  now  to  learn  lessons  from  his  grave ; 
that  we  who  must  follow  him  through  the 
dark  valley  so  soon,  should  be  quickened  by 
his  departure  to  gird  ourselves  for  our  own. 
May  that  spirit  of  prudence  and  peace,  of  en- 
lightened charity  and  well  directed  activity, 
of  which  he  was  so  bright  an  example,  be 
diffused  through  all  your  borders;  and  thus 
may  this  favoured  region  in  which  your  lot 
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18  east,  take  cm  a  stiU  brighter  and  mm^ 
luxuriant  spiritaa]  hue,  producing  innumera^ 
ble  plants  of  righteousneasi  to  fiouiiih  here*- 
after  in  the  Paradise  above. 

Next  to  those  who  mourn  the  death  of  a 
near  relatiTe,  this  church  and  Christian  society 
must  share  moat  deeply  the  grmvows  of  this  o&^ 
casion.  It  is  honourable  to  you  as  a  people  that 
you  should  haye  spread  out  youi  arms  to  re* 
ceiye  this  venerable  man  as  your  pastor,  when 
he  had  already  numbered  so  many  years  of  ac« 
tive  usefulness,  and  at  a  period  when  the  al« 
mond  tree  has  usually  begun  to  floiuriah«  The 
event  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  your  choice ; 
for  you  have  thereby  secured  to  yourselves^ 
for  nearly  eleven  years,  the  laboun  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  ministers  in  New  England ; 
and  during  this  whole  time,  his  force  of  intel-^ 
lect,  his  warmth  of  affection,  his  firmness  of 
purpose,  and  perhaps  I  may  say  his  enwgy  of 
action,  have  remained  unabated.  Nay  I  am 
assured  that  his  last  labours  were  among  his 
most  earnest  and  effective  ;  and  that  the 
greatly  increased  diligence  and  activity  which 
he  manifested,  were  recognized  by  some  of 
his  friends  as  a  token  that  his  wotk  was  nearly 
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And  mcMte  than  that — ^I  andnstuid 
that  the  windows  of  Un^en  Kenwd  to  be 
opening  fcr  the  pooling  fivth  d  a  hlessin; 
apon  TOO,  jost  as  the  gates  of  Hearen  weie 
opening  to  allow  hint  to  pass  to  the  lewanl 
of  h»  Umndsw  We  tnut  that  the  hlessing 
will  not  be  withheld;  amd  that  his  death  as 
well  as  his  Ule  may  be  hailed  as  maridng  a 
biisht  epoch  in  the  historr  of  this  chmeh. 

It  is  fitting;  mr  finends.  that  too  shook! 
moam  for  roar  beloved  pastor;  hot,  let  me 
sar,  TOOT  mooming  will  be  to  little  poipose, 
nnless  itinehideadeToatieci^mticmof  God's 
piovidence  in  his  removal;  a  grateful  sense 
of  his  goodness  in  continuing  him  to  jou  so 
long;  a  solemn  lec^^ecticm  of  the  instructions^ 
counsels  and  prayers  you  haTe  receiyed  from 
his  Ups;  and  an  earnest  desire,  an  alHding 
resolution,  to  establish  permanently  upon 
yourselTes  and  your  childrm  the  benefits  of 
his  ministry.  JLet  me  commend  to  your  fre- 
quent and  careful  perusal  the  excellent  dis- 
course delirered  on  the  tenth  annireisary  i^ 
his  ministry  among  you,  which  has  lately,  I 
doubt  not,  found  a  place  in  most  of  your 
dwellings.     Here  you  hare  your  own  history 
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as  a  people,  with  the  instractioii  it  suggests, 
fiiithfiiUy  exhibited 'by  his  pen.  Hen  you 
have  the  teaefaiiigs  oi  his  wisdom,  alter  his 
wisdom  had  been  matured  by  the  observation 
and  experience  of  a  long  life.  BOere  yon  haira 
the  warm  breathings  of  a  spirit  that  Jmew  no 
higher  joy  timn  that  of  seeing  you  walk  in  the 
truth.  Here  you  have  his  last  vttemnees 
through  the  press— *they  were  worthy  to  be 
his  last;  and  had  he  known  they  Were  to  be 
such,  I  cannot  see  how  he  could  have  ren^ 
dered  them  more  appropriate  or  impressive. 
I  say  then,  preserve  the  remembrance  of  all 
his  evangelical  labours,  so  far  as  you  can; 
especially  keep  sacred  this  last  legacy,  and 
let  it  not  be  your  fault,  if  it  does  not  descend  to 
bless  your  children's  children. 

I  cannot  close  this  discourse  without  re- 
minding you  of  the  relations  which  tMs  oc- 
casion sustains,  not  only  to  the  past,  but  to 
the  future ;  without  directing  your  thoughts 
backward  to  the  ministry  that  has  now 
come  to  a  close,  and  forward  to  the  dread  tri- 
bunal at  which  you  must  render  an  account 
of  it.  The  prophet,  the  prudent,  the  ancient, 
has  been  among  you — have  his  labours  helped 
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to  fonn  your  characters  for  Heaven  ?  Have 
the  truths  which  he  has  dispensed  been  wel- 
comed by  you  in  their  sanctifying  and  quick- 
ening power?  Have  you  honoured  him  as 
God's  messenger,  and  encouraged  him  to  be 
faithful  by  the  alacrity  with  which  you  have 
received  his  ministrations?  If  so,  then  ye 
may  well  afford  to  rejoice  in  the  review  of  his 
ministry, — to  rejoice  in  the  anticipation  of  its 
results.  But  have  ye,  on  the  other  hand, 
treated  with  contempt  the  message  he  has 
brought  to  you,  and  beat  back  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  when  he  has  aimed  it  at  your  con- 
science and  heart  ?  Have  you  listened  with- 
out emotion  to  his  earnest  pleadings  for  your 
salvation?  Have  you  kept  your  eye  and  your 
heart  still  fixed  on  the  earth,  when  he  has  been 
doing  his  utmost  to  bring  you  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  ?  Have 
you  sent  him  away  to  his  closet  to  cry  out  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  spirit — "  Who  hath  be- 
lieved our  report  ?"  Are  any  of  you  examples 
this  day  of  the  hardening  influence  of  abused 
privileges?  Are  there  some  among  you  even 
of  silvered  locks  and  tottering  footsteps,  whose 
spirits  have  received  no  upward  tendency. 
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but  are  drawn  by  a  fearful  attraction  towards 
the  world  below?  I  warn  you,  every  one, 
that  though  you  may  seem  to  have  done  with 
this  ministry,  you  will  hear  from  it  again — 
you  will  be  obliged  to  face  it,  with  all  its 
array  of  precioiis  privileges  and  solenm  and 
hallowed  associations,  another  day.  Will  ye 
not  then  heed  the  message  of  warning  that 
comes  from  your  pastor's  coffin,  though  ye 
have  so  perseveringly  refused  to  listen  to  that 
which  came  &oxa  his  lips.  If  not,  then  be- 
lieve me,  as  there  is  truth  in  Grod,  the  grave 
of  that  prophet,  that  prudent,  that  ancient, 
however  far  away,*'  shall  be  a  witness  against 
you;  and  hereafter  its  tenant  shall  awake 
to  render  a  still  more  decisive  and  appalling 
testimony^  Grod  grant  that  when  that  voice, 
now  husned  in  death,  shall  break  upon  your 
ear  again,  it  may  be  not  to  justify  the  sen- 
tence of  your  condemnation,  but  to  hail  you 
as  fellow  heins  to  the  glories  of  immortality. 

*  U\b  remaius  wore  taken  for  barial  to  Middlebory,  Vermont. 
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EULOGY. 


"This  whole  earth,"  says  Pericles,  in  his  pane- 
gyric over  those  slain  in  the  Feloponnesian  war, 
"  this  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  illustrious 
men  ;  nor  is  it  the  inscription  on  the  column  in  their 
native  soil  alone  that  shows  their  worth,  but  the 
unwritten  memorial  of  them  reposited  more  durably 
in  universal  remembrance,  than  on  their  own  tomb."* 
That  this  memorial  might  be  erected  in  the  minds 
of  men,  nations  have  essayed  to  honor  their  deceased 
benefactors,  even  when  they  have  censured  and 
persecuted  them  while  living.  Socrates  was  lament- 
ed by  the  very  people  who  condemned  him  to  die  ; 
and  their  resentment  towards  him  as  their  faithful 
reprover,  was  swallowed  up  in  their  sad  regrets  at 
their  own  misguided  judgment,  and  at  the  irretriev- 
able loss  the  Athenian  state,  and  Greece  itself  had 
suffered,  by  his  cruel  death.  Affection  dwells  upon 
the  virtues,  and  sinks  into  forgetfulness  the  faults  of 
him  whom  the  grave  covers.  It  lingers  with  a 
tenderness  of  friendship,  unfelt  before,  in  those  places 

"  Thucydides.    UiBtory  of  the  Feloponnesian  War. 


where  the  honored  one  lived  and  walked ;  it  yearns 
towards  his  person,  withdrawn  now  from  the  abodes 
of  men,  and  invested  with  a  sacredness  which 
inspires  veneration  and  awe,  as  if,  while  of  us  yes- 
terday, in  the  familiarity  of  friendship,  it  now 
pertains  to  a  higher  and  supernal  sphere,  to  which 
we  cannot  aspire.  The  painter's  and  the  sculptor's 
art  are  put  in  requisition  to  perpetuate  the  features 
and  form ;  costly  mausolea  and  enduring  pyramids 
sometimes  mark  the  resting-place  of  the  decaying 
dust,  and  the  gifted  pen  or  the  eloquent  tongue  are 
taught  to  exhibit  to  those  yet  living,  the  deeds  and 
virtues  of  departed  worth.  The  most  imbruted 
nations  have  honored  their  dead  the  least,  while 
those  stronger  in  moral  virtue,  and  more  fully 
impressed  with  the  immortality  of  man,  by  mounds 
of  earth  and  rude  constructions — the  product  often 
of  much  labor,  if  wild  and  savage,  or,  if  civilized 
and  cultivated,  by  works  of  exquisite  art — have  tes- 
tified their  regard  for  the  departed,  and  taught  the 
living  to  emulate  their  deeds.  The  last  resting-place 
of  the  congregated  dead  is  a  school  of  wisdom,  and 
funereal  rites  are  impressive  teachers  to  those  who 
are  to  live  and  labor  but  for  a  season  here.  Espec- 
ially has  this  been  the  case,  since  life  and  immor- 
tality have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel. 
The  sepulchral  monuments  strewed  throughout  the 
earth,  mark  well  the  change  from  Paganism  to  a 
purer  and  more  exulting  faith. 

The  emblems  on  the  tombs  of  the  early  Christians 
were  the  anchor,  the  lyre,  a  ship  with  its  canvas 
spread,  a  palm,  a  crown ; — emblems  each  of  hope, 


or  joy,  or  continued  progress,  or  victory,  or  honor, 
outward  and  visible  expressions,  through  the  niedium 
of  sense,  of  that  memorable  benediction,  ''  Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord."  The  day  when 
the  tortured  body  expired,  they  called  the  martyr's 
natal  day^  ra  ytridha  r(bv  uanrvom'.  They  cele- 
brated it  with  songs  and  joyful  symphonies ;  for  it 
was  the  day  when  the  soul  was  ushered  into  a  new, 
untried,  but  joyous  existence,  by  the  pains  of  death, 
even  as  it  had  been  ushered  by  birth-throes  and  in 
pain,  into  this  its  earliest  state  of  conscious  l)eing. 
Death  was  to  the  body  but  a  peaceful  slumber, 
as  the  Saviour  said  of  Lazarus,  **  He  sleepeth." 
*'  I  go  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep."  And 
the  place  of  interment  they  called  xoiui^rr^niovj  a 
sleeping  place,  a  cemetery;  for  the  sleep  was  not 
forever,  but  a  repose  after  toil,  till  the  morning 
should  break. 

His  weeping  family  have  followed  him  to  whom 
we  dedicate  this  hour,  to  his  last  resting-place  ;  his 
bereaved  congregation  have  waited  in  sadness  around 
his  bier ;  his  chosen  friend,*  with  an  appropriateness 
few  can  equal  and  none  surpass,  has  pronounced 
his  deserved  eulogium  ;  the  tolling  bell  long  since 
announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  the  death 
of  one,  for  long  years,  their  respected  neighbor  and 
honored  citizen ;  and  now,  the  sons  of  the  College 
over  which  he  so  long  presided,  at  its  first  anniver- 
sary since  his  demise,  would  pay  their  sad  but 
grateful  tribute  to  him  who  walked  before  them  in 
blamelessness,  dignity  and  love,  his  sons,  the  most  of 

*  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague. 


US,  in  literature,  gathering  around  our  literary  parent, 
to  do  honor  to  his  name  and  embalm  it  with  fond 
and  respectful  memories. 

Why  one  who  began  his  College  life  as  a  student, 
young  in  years,  as  soon  almost  as  he  commenced  his 
presidential  career,  and  afterwards  was.  removed 
from  all  consort  with  him,  should  have  been  selected 
to  do  him  honor,  is  to  me  unknown.  Others  who 
associated  with  him,  not  only  as  pupils  but  as 
companions',  whose  mature  years  had  been  spent, 
at  least  in  partial  converse  with  him,  could  have 
spoken  with  more  authority  and  wisdom. 

As  we  contemplate  the  men  who  pass  before  us, 
they  separate  into  various  classes.  Each  has  his 
own  peculiarities  of  mind,  as  he  has  his  own  char- 
acteristic features.  In  temperaments  they  differ, 
and  in  intellectual  endowments.  These  differences 
prevail  alike  amonji^  those  doomed  to  manual  toil, 
and  those  who  substitute  for  it  the  severer  labor  of 
the  mind.  It  has  been  denied  of  genius^  that  it  is 
an  original  endowment.  It  has  been  affirmed  that 
op|)()rtunities  of  culture  and  favoring  circumstances 
ar(j  its  creators,  and  that  there  is  an  absolute  ecpiality 
of  mind  in  all.  Inecpiality  of  intellect  was  admitted 
by  Dr.  Johnson;  but  Genius  he  defines  to  be  "a 
mind  of  large  general  powers  determined  by  some 
particular  directiou . "  Nati ve  predisposition  he 
denies  to  be  its  character,  and  so  doing,  runs  counter 
to  that  theory  which  lies  concealed  in  the  word 
itself,  which  leads  the  ihind  back  to  our  origin,  our 
;'trr//)/j,  and  counter  also  to  those  numerous  facts  of 
history,  which  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  suppose 


that  Napoleon  could  ever  have  been  a  Cowper,  or 
Cowper  a  Napoleon ;  that  Newton  could  have 
commanded  armies,  or  Alexander  the  Great  have 
discovered  the  theory  of  gravitation,  or  have  given, 
by  whatever  process  of  education,  a  Novum  Orgunum 
to  the  ancient  world. 

But  a  man  may  have  great  talent,  that  is,  great 
weight  and  force  of  character,  for  so  the  word  signi- 
fies, without  being  what  the  world  calls  a  genius. 
His  mind  may  be  strong,  cultivated  alike  in  all  its 
powers ;  all  departments  of  knowledge  may  receive 
a  due  and  equal  share  of  attention.  There  may  be 
a  will  to  execute  and  a  judgment  to  guide  ;  the 
affections  may  play  in  delightful  harmony,  stimulat- 
ing, and  yet  limiting  and  controlling  each  other ; 
the  duties  of  life  may  be  discharged  blamelessly  in 
all  their  relations ;  and  over  all,  may  be  poured  forth 
the  spirit  of  unaffected  piety ;  the  heart  may  have 
felt,  through  the  illapses  of  the  divine  Spirit,  the 
love  of  God,  and  this  shall  show  itself  forth  in  judi- 
cious efforts  to  promote  his  glory  in  the  world.  There 
may  be  manifested  in  him,  in  all  the  situations  iii 
which  he  is  placed,  a  perfect  and  noble  symmetry  of 
character.  While  there  shall  be  nothing  to  amaze 
and  astonish,  there  shall  be  much  to  admire,  and 
every  thing  to  respect.  There  may  be  no  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  imagination,  no  clinging  to  fine-spun 
and  untried  theories,  no  show  of  anxiously  minute 
learning,  no  shock  given  by  that  which  is  strange 
and  novel,  to  the  cautious  and  prudent,  no  high  work 
of  art  produced  to  be  the  admiration  of  future  ages, 
no  discovery  in  science,  and  no  profound  researches, 
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enlarging  the  limit  of  human  knowledge.  The 
world  may  not  ascribe  to  him  the  high  characteristics 
of  exalted  genius,  and  yet  society  shall  feel  this  man's 
power,  shall  do  homage  to  his  understanding  and  his 
heart,  shall  select  him  to  lead  them  in  their  enter- 
prises, and  shall  delight  to  dwell  beneath  his  shadow. 
The  man  whom  the  appreciating  few  would  call  a 
genius,  they  would  not  so  entirely  trust.  He  might 
excel  all  other  mortals  in  that  special  direction  to 
which  his  mind  is  bent,  he  might  be  gigantic  and 
unapproachable  in  his  endowments  and  attainments 
there,  while  in  other  things  the  child  might  equal, 
and  the  most  ignoble  mind  excel  him.  There  might 
be  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  common  things, 
and  weakness  or  aberrations,  rendering  him  incapac- 
itated  for  posts  of  high  trust,  where  administrative 
talent  is  a  first  requisite. 

The  man  in  whom  genius  reigns  predominant, 
dwells  in  solitude.  He  individualizes  himself,  till 
he  stands  as  it  were  alone,  or  with  few  who  sympa- 
thize with  him.  His  communings  are  not  with  the 
world,  but  with  the  creations  of  his  own  spirit.  In 
the  language  of  Cousin,  "  He  cuts  loose  from 
society,  and  it  no  longer  attends  to  him."  * 

A  Bacon,  a  Locke,  a  Newton,  a  Shakespeare,  a 
Milton  may  be  the  admiration  of  the  scholar,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  poet ;  they  may  stimulate  other 
minds  and  impress  themselves  on  succeeding  ages  ; 
but  neither  Bacon,  Locke,  Newton,  Shakespeare 
nor  Milton  was  born  to  lead,  nor  did  they,  in  any 
remarkable  degree,    lead  the  generation   to  which 


•  Cousin.    History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  Vol.  I.,  Lecture  x. 


they  belonged,  nor  even  the  men  with  whom  they 
were  immediately  associated.  But  this  the  man  of 
solid  talents,  courageous,  hopeful  and  resolute,  is 
able  to  do.  Such  in  his  own  high  sphere,  in  which 
Providence  placed  him,  was  the  immortal  Washing- 
ton. Not  distinguished  by  any  striking  endowment, 
which,  jutting  forth  in  undue  prominence,  could 
destroy  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  his  character ; 
yet,  placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility  in  which 
few  men  have  ever  stood,  possessed  of  indomitable 
will,  of  an  undaunted  courage,  held  in  check  ever 
by  consummate  prudence,  he  never  took  a  step  it 
was  necessary  to  retrace.  By  the  symmetry  of  a 
well  balanced  character,  he  possessed  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  and  led  them, 
through  unexampled  perils,  to  victory  and  independ- 
ence. We  call  him  the  great  and  good  Washing- 
ton, the  Father  and  Saviour  of  his  country.  But 
had  the  tables  been  turned,  and  had  he  been  unsuc- 
cessful, how  would  this  mere  fact,  while  it  should 
be  perfectly  compatible  with  all  of  character  which 
can  be  justly  accorded  to  him,  have  dimmed  his 
fame  and  covered  his  name  with  comparative  ob- 
scurity. "  The  proper  sign  of  a  great  man  is,  that 
he  succeeds."  *  He  was  equally  removed  from  the 
original  and  the  ordinary  man.  Every  thing  had 
tended  to  form  him  as  he  was.  The  idea  which 
dwelt  in  the  mind  of  the  nation,  dwelt  also  in  his 
mind,  and  his  heart  beat  in  unison  with  its  throbbing 
breast.  He  was  the  nation,  while  he  was  also 
himself.     This  people  beheld  in  him  their  image 
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nobly  developed,  according  to  their  own  ideal,  took 
him  to  their  embrace,  and  gave  him  their  homage. 

Now    such    a    character,   of   such    symmetrical 
proportions   and   such   ability,   in   his   own    proper 
degree,  and   in   his  own  true  sphere,  do  we  ascribe 
to  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse.     He  was 
not  called  upon  to   lead  a   nation,  not  placed  by 
Providence  in  any  such  position.     As  a  pastor  in 
the  duties  of  the  pastorate,  as  the  chief  officer  of  a 
struggling  but  valuable  institution,  which  has  done 
good  service  to  the  church  and  to  the  state,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society  at  large,  representing  the  sound  and 
conservative  spirit  of  the  old  New  England  charac- 
ter ;  in  these  respects  only  do  we  speak  of  him,  and 
in  these  only  compare  him  with  those  men  whom 
the  world  has  chosen  to  honor.    .His  mien,  his  coun- 
tenance, his  personal  presence  were  commanding. 
There  was  both  majesty  and  music  in  his  voice  ; 
his  aspect  was  benignant,  his  address  was  gentle- 
manly and  courteous ;  he  was  blest  with  vigorous 
health,  and  was  trained  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
early  life  to  habits  of  industry  and  patient  labor;  he 
was    cool  in  temper,  indomitable  in  courage,  and 
inflexible   in   purpose  ;  happy  in  disposition,  being 
determined  not  to  be  oppressed  with  sadness  and 
despondency,  nor  irritated  by  crosses  and  opposition ; 
a  determination  which,  if  not  always  carried  through 
perfectly  in  practice,  was  yet  the  ruling  temper  of 
his  life.     These  things  we  have  said  of  our  departed 
friend,  in  part  from  knowledge,  and  in  part  from  the 
testimony  of  others,  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
gainsay.     He  had  as  few,  as  most  men,  of  those 
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"  peccant  humors  of  learning "  of  which  Lord 
Bacon  complains,  "  Many  of  oiir  great  men  have 
egregious  faults,"  says  one  ;  "  not  so  with  Dr.  Bates. 
He  has  no  faults."  "  It  is  much  for  children  to 
have  a  father,"  says  another,  writing  to  a  member 
of  his  family,  "  whose  course  through  the  world  w^as 
never  marked  by  a  false  step."  These  are  the 
declarations  of  partial  friends,  in  all  their  breadth  of 
meaning  not  true  of  any  human  being,  yet  proofs 
that  we  stand  not  alone  in  our  favorable  estimate  of 
his  character.  And  if,  in  what  we  say  of  him,  we 
shall  either,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  transcend 
the  bounds  of  truth,  or,  in  the  estimation  of  others, 
fall  far  below  the  reality,  this  is  but  the  fortune  of 
him  who  passes  his  judgment  upon  public  benefac- 
tors. "  Hard  is  it,"  says  the  same  statesman  and 
orator  with  whose  remark  we  commenced,  "  to  treat 
a  subject  like  this,  where  truth,  though  probable, 
will  hardly  gain  assent,  where  the  hearer,  enlight- 
ened by  long  acquaintance,  and  warm  in  affection, 
may  quickly  denounce  every  thing  unfavorably 
expressed,  while  the  stranger  pronounces  all  exag- 
gerated." * 

Born  of  pious  parents  in  the  town  of  Cohasset,  on 
the  south  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  where  his 
ancestors  had  lived  for  several  generations,  from 
A.  D.  1636,  and  three  months  and  a  half  before  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence,  his  life  has 
traversed  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  first  half  of  the  century  in  which  we  live  ; 
and  he  has    been  the  cotemporary  of  those  great 

*  Thucydides.    Hist.  Lib.  IL  c  48. 
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events  which  achieved  our  Revolution,  and  of  that 
progressive  and  constant  advancement  through  vi^hich 
our  nation  has  passed.  The  early  dajs  of  his  boy- 
hood were  divided  equally  between  the  manual  lal)or 
of  husbandry  or  attendance  upon  a  country  store, 
and  the  ordinary  schools  which  were  then  taught 
during  certain  months  of  summer  and  winter.  At 
seventeen  years  of  age,  he  commenced  the  classics 
with  Rev.  J.  G.  Shaw,  the  parish  pastor,  and  pursued 
these  studies,  with  many  interruptions,  till  the  age 
of  twenty,  when  he  was  fitted  for  College.  Wishing 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  own  education,  he 
taught  a  select  school  for  a  twelve-month  more,  con- 
tinuing his  studies  under  the  general  direction  of 
Rev.  Henry,  afterwards  Professor  Ware,  then  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Iliiigham.  To  him  he  occa- 
sionally resorted,  and  presented  for  resolution  those 
difficulties  which  he  could  not  master  without  his 
aid.  In  this  way  he  completed  the  studies  of  the 
Freshman  year,  and  entered  Harvard  College  as  a 
member  of  the  Sophomore  class,  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  This  preparatory  })art  of  his  educa- 
tion he  always  regarded  as  defective  and  desultory, 
and  yet  its  disadvantages  were  remedied  in  part  by 
his  determination  perfectly  to  master  v^'hatever  was 
the  object  of  intellectual  pursuit.  His  was  another 
instance  in  the  chapter  on  "  the  Pursuit  of  Knowl- 
edge under  Difficulties,"  of  which  there  have  been 
many  examples  since  and  before.  The  res  angusta 
domi  compelled  him  to  pass  the  winter  months  of 
two  remaining  years  of  his  College  days  as  a  teacher 
of  youth.     In  College,  mathematics  is  said  to  have 
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been  his  favorite  study,  but  his  recitations  in  every 
department  were  correct,  and  his  course  characterized 
by  punctuality,  regularity  and  faithfulness,  which,  in 
academic  life,  are  prime  virtues.  "  He  did  not  neg- 
lect,'' says  one  of  his  surviving  classmates,  *'  the 
prescribed  course,  for  any  supposed  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  general  reading,  as  is  the  habit  of  some ; 
and  if  not  the  most  perfect  scholar  in  every  study, 
at  all  times,  his  general  superiority  was  freely  admit- 
ted," He  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  with 
the  highest  honors  the  College  had  to  bestow,  in  the 
class  of  1800,  on  whose  roll  are  many  distinguished 
names. 

The  refined  and  accomplished  Buckminster,  whose 
writings  have  long  been  classical  for  style,  whose 
mind  was  instinct  with  beauty,  and  who  passed  away 
almost  in  the  flower  of  his  youth ;  and  Alston,  of 
southern  birth,  yet  finding  a  congenial  home  in  this 
less  fervid  clime,  of  noble  generosity,  of  cultivated 
mind,  whose  high  genius  as  a  painter  none  can  fail 
to  acknowledge  who  have  stood  before  that  melan- 
choly memorial  of  departed  talent  and  taste,  the 
unfinished  picture  of  Belshazzar's  feast ;  and  others 
still  surviving,  and  filling  stations  of  high  trust,  were 
his  classmates  there,  whose  acknowledged  worth* 
serves  now  to  enhance  his  College  fame.  We  are 
well  aware  that  eminence  in  College  is  not  a  sure 
criterion  of  the  future,  and  that  a  student  of  mature 
age,  and  conscientious  diligence,  may  surpass  his 
more  youthful  competitors  ;  and  they,  when  their 
habits  are  better  formed  and  they  are  more  conscious 
of  their  powers,  may  distance  him  in  the  race.     Still, 
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it  will  be  conceded  that  his  position  as  an  influen- 
tial man  has  justified  his  title  to  the  rank  accorded 
then. 

The  next  year  he  taught  in  Phillips  Academy,* 
and  the  next  was  a  student  of  theology  under  Rev. 
Jonathan  French,  of  Andover,  four  years  before  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  commenced,  the  first 
institution  of  the  kind  in  our  country,  and  perhaps 
any  other,  that  excepted  over  which  the  Rev.  John 
Mason,  of  New  York,  presided,  and  which  had  but 
a  temporary  existence.  The  same  advantages  were 
enjoyed  by  him,  small  as  they  appear  to  us,  as  the 
earliest  teachers  in  our  schools  of  theology  pos- 
sessed. Their  period  of  preparatory  professional 
study  was  in  some  cases  briefer  than  his.  Professor 
Stuart  first  learned  the  Hebrew  language  after  he 
was  inaugurated  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  and 
had  been  several  years  in  the  ministry.  Professional 
knowledge  was  then  obtained  in  the  ministry  rather 
than  out  of  it.  Our  Colleges  had  ceased  to  be  schools 
of  theology,  which  those  founded  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  chiefly  were,  in  their  earliest  period.  In 
dogmatics  there  had  been,  and  still  were,  giants  in 
those  days.  Biblical  and  exegetical  studies  were 
'  perhaps  less  pursued  than  in  the  earlier  times  of  the 
New  England  ministry.  And  the  history  and  an- 
tiquities of  the  church,  too  little  appreciated  even 
now,  which  explain  so  many  controversies,  guard 
against  so  many  mistakes  in  doctrine  and  practice, 
and  give  their  quietus  to  so  many  errors,  were  too 

*  During  this  year  he  also  devoted  six  hours  in  each  day  to  theological 
studies. 
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little  known.  Happy  is  it  for  our  clerical  profession, 
that  we  shall  now,  at  length,  in  our  country,  have  a 
theological  literature  rich  and  varied,  exact  and 
comprehensive  ;  and  the  noblest  of  all  sciences,  itself 
the  comprehension,  in  its  capacious  bosom,  of  all  the 
rest,  will  stand  forth  acknowledged  as  such,  in  the 
republic  of  letters. 

Dr.  Bates  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Andover 
Association  in  May,  1802,  and  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled over  the  First  Church  and  Parish  in  Dedham, 
Massachusetts,  as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Jason 
Haven,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1803,  at  the  mature 
age  of  twenty-seven.  His  charge  was  one  of  impor- 
tance, including  the  seat  of  justice  for  a  large  and 
populous  county,  where  were  assembled  gentlemen 
in  the  several  learned  professions,  among  whom  that 
pure  patriot  and  eloquent  man,  Fisher  Ames,  was  the 
most  conspicuous.  Mr.  Haven's  death,  in  about  two 
months,  left  him  the  sole  tenant  of  the  pastoral  office, 
an  office  which,  with  its  pulpit  and  its  cure  of  souls, 
shows  forth,  most  conspicuously,  the  wisdom  of  Him 
who  is  the  head  of  his  body,  the  church,  and  is 
among  those  choice  gifts  to  men,  which  the  Saviour 
first  won,  and  then  gave  when  he  ascended  to  heav- 
en. How  well  he  filled  this  office,  during  the  fifteen 
years  of  its  occupancy,  numbers  living,  of  his  former 
flock,  could  testify.  His  preaching  is  among  the 
memories  of  my  early  childhood,  and  his  published 
sermons  of  that  period,  show  that  it  was  eminently 
practical,  and  sound  in  doctrine  ;  yet  more  adapted 
to  edify  the  church,  perhaps,  than  to  arouse  the 
heedless  and  worldly.    His  discourses  were  logical  in 
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method,  written  in  a  perspicuous,  free  and  polished 
style,  having  frequently  then,  as  also  at  a  later 
period,  passages  of  eloquence  and  beauty,  and  bear- 
ing the  marks  throughout  of  faithful  preparation. 
He  never  at  any  time  gave  distorted  views  of  doc- 
trine, but  successfully  endeavored  to  preserve  all  in 
harmony  with  the  whole  of  revealed  religion.  Those 
advantages  of  person  to  which  we  have  referred,  his 
commanding  and  full-toned  voice,  his  easy  elocution, 
his  dignified  yet  graceful  manner,  and  his  earnest- 
ness of  tone,  his  doctrine  and  his  life  coincident, 
which  exhibited  lucid  proof  that  he  was  honest  in  the 
sacred  cause — all  were  elements  of  power.  One  who 
heard  his  first  sermon  here,  has  borne  his  testimony 
that  he  was  always  listened  to  with  pleasure,  and 
commanded  a  full  house  and  an  attentive  auditory. 
And  when  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  after  full  and 
studious  preparation,  he  laid  aside  all  notes,  and  de- 
livered himself  without  the  constraint  of  a  written 
discourse,  there  probably  was,  at  times,  an  impres- 
siveness,  freedom  and  ardor,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  disadvantafi;e  of  increasing  years,  excelled  the 
more  elaborate  style  of  his  earlier  days.  Among  the 
reminiscences  of  his  first  ministry,  are  his  care  and 
training  of  the  young,  assembling  them  monthly  for 
catechetical  instruction  in  the  presence  of  their 
parents  who  might  be  induced  to  attend,  using,  for 
this  purpose,  a  familiar  Catechism  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, selections  from  Scripture,  and  songs  of  praise, 
for  the  younger ;  which  Scripture  and  sacred  melo- 
dies have  lived  in  our  memory  till  now.  To  this 
was  added,  that  noble  manual,  the  Catechism  of  the 
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Westminster  Assembly  of  Divioes,  for  llie  elder,  to 
deride  which,  but  shows  the  igoorajice  or  error  of  the 
critic,  which  could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than 
it  was,  i^.very  expression  standing  over  against  some 
falsehood  which  has  been  maintained  in  tlie  conflict 
of  ages,  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  He  was  a  favorite  of  tlie  jonng,  a  cheer- 
ful and  welcome  visitor  at  the  hearth-stones  of  his 
people,  and,  bv  the  circulation  of  well-chosen  books, 
successful  in  leading  the  minds  of  many  to  a  higher 
knowledge  of  the  true  and  the  goud.  Were  it  not 
for  the  encouragement  of  this  kind,  extended  to  one 
who  was  then  the  child  of  allliction  and  suffering, 
and  which  has  ever  dwelt  among  the  tender  memo- 
ries of  early  bojhood,  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
have  drawn  him  who  now  addresses  you,  away  from 
his  distant  home  and  his  arduous  duties,  to  have  told, 
as  he  now  does,  the  simple  story  of  his  pastor's 
worth.  His  hold  upon  the  youthful  heart  is  said  to 
have  been  retained  in  his  second  pastorate,  to  the 
end  of  life. 

His  conduct,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  was  marked 
with  that  prudence  which  rarely  deserted  him.  His 
determinaiign  seems  to  have  been,  as  he  himself  de- 
clares, in  reference  to  his  second  pastorship,  to  know 
nothing  but  Christ  Jesus  and  him  crucified.  He  did 
not  indulge  himsclff  then,  as  he  declares  he  did  not 
in  his  later  ministry,  **  in  political  preaching,  in 
speculative  preaching,  or  in  controi'ermd  preaching." 
Perhaps  he  did  not  preach  as  much  in  the  form  of 
doctrinal  discussion  as  would  best  subserve  the  hiiih- 
est  instruction  of  the  people,  though  on  this  point 
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there  may  be  excess,  and  men  may  be  allowed  to 
differ.  ^^  His  doctrinal  sermons,''  it  has  been  said, 
"  were  practical,  and  his  practical  sermons  were 
doctrinal."  This  is  right,  but  doctrine  must  still  be 
the  web  and  woof  of  a  preacher's  work.  Decided 
political  opinions  he  certainly  had,  but  only  on  one 
occasion  is  he  recollected  to  have  essayed  the  doubt- 
ful experiment  of  revealing  them  in  the  pulpit ;  and 
on  the  following  Sabbath  his  recantation  followed, 
though  in  a  covert  way,  for  this  imprudence.  And 
yet  no  heart  beat  more  truly  with  love  of  country. 
In  the  war  of  1812,  when  the  British  ships  were 
lying  oir  the  port  of  Boston,  it  is  well  remembered 
by  him  who  addresses  you,  that  lie  encouraged  the 
men  of  his  congregation  to  a  week's  work  on  the 
fortifications  at  the  heights  of  Dorchester.  With  the 
early  dawn  of  Monday  morning,  they  were  to  move 
towards  their  rendezvous,  the  farmer  with  his  teams, 
the  carpenter  with  certain  common  implements  of 
his  trade,  and  he  would  lead  them  to  their  labor  of 
patriotism,  and  join  them  in  it.  And  had  his  man- 
hood been  attained  in  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
like  the  ministers  of  my  own  faith  in  our  southern 
clime,  he  would  have  been  found,  it  is  believed,  if 
not  bearing  arms  with  his  fellow-patriots,  encourag- 
ing them,  at  least,  in  their  resistance  to  foreign 
domination,  exposing  himself,  as  some  of  them  did, 
to  have  his  house,  library  and  study  pillaged  and 
fired,  and  his  church  burned  as  a  school  of  what  was 
termed  rebellion.  Such  times,  thanks  to  Heaven, 
our  country  has  seen  but  once.  Secure  it  now  is, 
in  its    beauty  and   strength,  from    foreign   oppres- 
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sron  ;  secure  may  it  always  reraalii  against  the  only 
evil  which  threatens  it,  intestine  discord  and  civil 
strife. 

In  this  period  of  the  life  of  Dr,  Bates,  the 
numerons  calls  made  upon  him  for  special  service 
in  preaching  at  ordinations  and  the  anniversaries  of 
societies,  show  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
heyond  the  precincts  of  his  own  [)arish.  Already 
did  he  take  that  lively  interest  in  all  enterprises  of 
benevolence  which  characterized  him  ihrough  life ; 
and  the  earliest  of  his  printed  sermon?  I  have  seen, 
is  an  ahle,  well-reasoned  discourse  on  intemperance, 
published  in  1813,  in  which  the  doctrines  which 
have  been  current  on  this  subject  since  1822,  are 
fully  set  forth.  In  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  of  which  he  was 
a  cor[)orate  member  from  1821,  and  the  American 
Education  Society,  he  was  especially  interested ; 
and  of  other  societies  was  a  prominent  member, 
contributing  liberally  of  his  labor  and  means  to  the 
circle  of  benevolent  eflbrts  which  have  eharaeter- 
ixed  the  church  in  the  present  age.  He  was  the 
friend,  counsellor  and  advocate  of  that  noble,  Chris- 
tian man,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Codman,  of  Dorchester,  in 
one  of  the  most  memorable  controversies  of  a  local, 
ecclesiastical  nature,  which  have  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  New  England  Church.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  that  series  of  events  which  have  sep- 
arated the  adherents  of  the  religion  of  reason  and 
the  religion  of  faith — the  religion  of  nature,  and 
the  religion  of  a  sinner  needing  redemption,  into 
two  distinct  communions.     The  wisdom,   the  decis^ 
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ion,  the  ability  and  the  skill  with  which  Dr.  Bates 
defended  his  friend,  and  in  him  the  cause  of  God 
and  Truth,  before  the  most  imposing  conclave  that 
could  be  well  assembled,  under  such  circumstances, 
in  the  Congregational  church,  and  against  the  most 
able,  experienced,  skillful  and  eloquent  counsel,  is 
well  known  to  all  in  that  region,  whose  memories 
go  back  so  far.  His  own  parish  was  the  second  in 
Massachusetts  which  was  rent  asunder  by  these 
divisions.  His  presence  alone  had,  for  a  length 
of  time,  preserved  the  ancient  order  of  things ;  and 
after  his  departure,  there  arose  an  almost  unexam- 
pled state  of  division  and  commotion.  On  the  set- 
tlement of  a  new  pastor  of  an  opposite  faith,  the 
courts  were  filled  with  litigation ;  and  the  preced- 
ents established  by  the  tribunals  of  Massachusetts 
in  that  case,  have  ruled  to  this  day,  giving  great 
advantage  to  the  advocates  of  modern  rationalism, 
and  offering  corresponding  impediments  to  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Ere  these  events 
occurred,  he  was  quietly  and  peacefully  seated  in 
the  presidential  chair  of  this  College,  having  been 
inaugurated  on  the  18th  of  March,  1818;  and  could 
look  back  on  the  troubled  sea  which  was  tossing  its 
foaming  waves  over  the  scene  of  his  former  labors, 
and  which  his  presence  might  have  kept  quiet  some 
years  longer,  in  gratitude  that  he  was  saved  from 
the  fury  of  the  storm,  though  in  sorrow  at  the  sad 
separations  between  once  chosen  friends  which 
were  now  occasioned.  With  the  minority  of  his 
parish  and  the  majority  of  his  church,  tossed  now 
"  with  tempest  and  not  comforted,"  he  deeply  sym- 
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pathized,  and  waited  for  the  time  'when  her  stones 
should  belaid  with  fair  colors,  and  her  foundation 
with  sapphires,  and  all  her  borders  of  pleasant 
stones.' 

But  with  what  auspices  did  he  enter  upon  his 
new  office  here  ?  In  many  respects  most  favorable, 
with  hif^h  and  deserved  confidence  in  his  ability, 
with  just  and  sound  views  himself  as  to  what  the 
College  ought  to  be.  His  inauguration  was  emi- 
nently auspicious ;  and  the  sentiments  he  then  ex- 
pressed, addressed  themselves  to  the  best  judgment 
of  the  pious  friends  of  the  College,  and  to  the  sober 
opinion  of  all  men. 

Yet,  one  who  thinks  the  presidential  chair  of  an 
institution  like  this,  is  a  seat  of  ease,  as  it  truly  is 
of  honor,  and  that  he  is  the  most  favored  of  Prov- 
idence who  is  called  to  assume  its  responsibilities 
and  encounter  its  toils,  is  but  a  novice  in  these 
things.  Few  of  our  institutions  are  adequately 
endowed;  and  money  is  the  sinews  of  education, 
as  it  is  declared  to  be  of  war-  College  buildings 
cannot  be  reared,  apparatus  ^jrovided^  and  libraries 
filled,  without  pecuniary  means.  Professors  and 
their  families  are  not  all  spirit.  Men  must  be  pro- 
vided with  substantial  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to 
put  on,  and  cannot  permit  their  wives  and  children 
to  starve,  while  they  furnish  nutriment  to  the  souls 
of  ingenuous  youth.  And  when  Dr.  Bates  entered 
upon  his  office,  a  sad  incubus  of  debt  rested  upon 
tlie  College,  and  its  coffers  were  empty.  Instead  of 
pursuing  peaceful  studies,  and  storing  his  own  mind 
with    knowledge,    that  he  might  pour  it  into  the 
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minds  of  others,  he  was  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  engaging  in  those  ungrateful  and  unscholar-like 
solicitations  for  the  pelf  of  the  world,  which  are 
most  of  all  annoying  to  the  retired  and  studious 
man.  How  have  I  pitied  him  who  is  placed  in  a 
chair  of  instruction,  where  he  is  and  should  be  am- 
bitious to  excel,  and  yet  is  forced,  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  institution,  to  visit  the  abodes  of  men,  not 
in  disinterested  friendship,  but  in  solicitations  for 
charity !  How  does  his  heart  within  him  revolt, 
and  his  finger  tremble  upon  the  latch  which  is  to  be 
lifted  for  a  deed,  as  it  will  be  construed,  of  alms- 
giving. True,  there  is  a  nobler  and  more  exalted 
view  of  this  which  may  be  taken.  Eleemosynary 
institutions,  which  exist  by  public  charity,  and  espe- 
cially those  devoted  to  education,  are  the  great  civ- 
ilizers  of  humanity,  and  to  some  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
give  and  to  be  asked  to  give ;  but,  in  this  selfish 
world,  how  few  are  these !  Meanwhile,  what 
becomes  of  scholarly  enthusiasm.  How  can  either 
the  depths  of  philosophy  be  fathomed,  the  researches 
of  science  be  continued,  or  accurate  classical  learn- 
ing be  attained  ?  And  what  a  descent  from  that 
poetry  which  is  ever  veiling  truth  with  beauty,  and 
that  oratory  which  fills  the  bursting  soul,  to  contin- 
ued contriving  and  efforts  to  obtain,  even  for  noble 
purposes,  the  '  mighty  dollar  ! '  How  often  are  the 
high  officers  of  our  struggling  institutions  called 
upon  for  a  season,  or  wholly,  to  offer  up  their  repu- 
tation as  scholars  or  men  of  science,  in  this  way,  on 
the  altar  of  sacrifice!*     That,  under  his  adminis- 

*  These  words  are  the  utterance  of  a  heart  compelled  sometimes  to 
engage  in  the  services  aboye-named,  to  itself  so  exceedingly  imgratefuL 


tration,  and  soon  after  its  commencement,  the  Col- 
lege was  freed  from  a  crushing  debt,  and,  at  the 
close,  other  successful  means  were  adopted  to  ohtain 
a  large  sum  to  increase  its  accommodations  and 
facilities,  is  honorable  to  his  reputation,  energy,  and 
wisdom. 

Our  memories,  fellow  Alumni,  of  the  period  of  his 
presidency,  are  grateful  recollections  of  one  who 
was  to  us  a  kind  father,  a  faithful  monitor,  and  an 
able  instructor*  Some  of  us  can  remember  him  as 
a  wise  spiritual  adviser,  when  our  souls  were  in 
deep  sorrow  because  of  sin  ;  can  remember  the 
calm,  clear  tones  in  which  he  warned  us  of  our 
hearts'  deception  and  of  spiritual  adversaries,  and 
guided  us  to  Him  who  is  a  mighty  Saviour,  under 
whose  shadow  we  delight  still  to  rest. 

As  a  teacher,  we  remember  him  with  respect  for 
the  ability  he  displayed,  with  gratitude  lor  the  ben- 
eficial influence  he  exerted  over  us.  There  are 
three  distinct  jjeriods  in  which  this  influence  was 
especially  felt  by  myself;  and  I  may  be  forgiven,  if 
the  narration  of  these  should  in  any  way  interrupt 
the  general  progress  of  discourse.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second,  the  Sophomore  year,  he  met 
our  class*  His  visit  to  our  place  of  recitation  was 
the  more  appreciated,  as  we  had  not  been  brought 
into  near  contact  with  him  as  a  teacher  before ;  and 
his  words  certainly  stimulated  to  high,  determined, 
and    hopeful   effort,   certain   earnest    but   faltering 


Men  otherw'iflc  toastitut^^d  may  be  afltcted  lesft,  and  miDds  of  greater  ver- 
•adlit)*  and  rigor  not  experience  the  same  detriment.  The  author  jiaya  a 
wiHing  homage  to  those  noble  men,  who  have  come  forth  from  the  quiet 
of  their  Btndiea  and  engaged  in  labors  like  these  unharmeci 
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minds.  We  were  but  young  and  unpracticed  stu- 
dents. The  little  we  had  seen  of  mathematical 
studies,  of  which  arithmetic  and  algebra  were  as 
yet  to  us  the  only  exponents,  had  given,  to  some  at 
least,  a  distaste  for  the  whole  department.  "  Let 
no  one  imagine,"  said  he,  in  closing,  ''  that  he  can- 
not be  a  mathematician.  This  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, to  which  none  of  you  should  come.  That 
with  proper  effort,  most  of  you  will  succeed,  I  can 
promise.  There  is  even  before  many  of  you  high 
success  and  high  enjoyment  in  this  department. 
Let  me  beseech  you  to  make  the  earnest  trial  for 
one  fortnight  only.  If  you  can  understand  the  five 
first  propositions  in  Euclid,  you  can  understand  the 
whole.  The  last  of  them  is  the  bridge  of  asses, 
which  only  those  of  you  to  whom  the  name  meta- 
phorically belongs,  will  be  unable  to  cross."  The 
effect  was  electric  upon  the  class ;  and  for  one,  I 
can  testify  that  this  one  familiar  lecture  furnished 
precisely  the  needed  stimulus.  Thenceforward 
there  was  no  difficulty  with  Euclid.  The  diagrams 
were  ever  before  the  eye — seen  in  fancy  on  every 
smooth  and  vacant  wall  —  even  distracting  the 
attention  at  the  hour  of  evening  and  morning 
prayer,  when  it  should  have  been  absorbed  in  other 
thoughts  ;  and  the  beautiful  demonstrations  there- 
with connected,  were  coursing  through  the  mind, 
deeply  gratified  with  the  perception  of  truth. 

Another  similar  exhortation  on  writing,  in  which 
there  was  practical  wisdom,  vivacity  and  humor, 
all  combined,  was  attended  with  the  same  effect. 
He  showed  us  that  the  idea  that  we  could  not  write 
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was  a  mistake.  Writing  was  indeed  an  art  which 
could  not  be  acquired  without  great  labor  and  toil. 
He  described  to  us  the  process  of  invention,  by 
which  material  for  composition  was  to  be  found ; 
that,  as  we  read  and  meditated  on  our  subject,  our 
discursive  minds  would  spring  from  cover  many 
thoughts,  which,  if  dwelt  upon,  would  suggest 
others ;  that  figures  of  speech  or  thought  would 
unexpectedly  arise ;  but  all  these  things  would 
vanish  like  the  morning  mist.  We  could,  in  brief 
memoranda,  note  them  down.  At  length,  we  could 
throw  out  the  irrelevant,  reduce  to  order  the  avail- 
able, and  clothe  with  words.  The  wild  and  prancing 
figures  we  might  bring  in,  neck  and  shoulders ; 
but  it  would  be  well  to  bind  them  fast,  tame  and 
domesticate  them.  We  were  young,  and  more  such 
captures  could  be  made  by  us  than  by  others ;  nor 
would  age  itself  augur  less  hopefully  of  us,  if  our 
imagination  was  now  exuberant  and  full  of  life. 

But  it  was  when  we  sat  beneath  his  instruction 
in  the  Senior  year,  that  we  felt  the  full  power  of  the 
departments  it  was  his  province  to  teach.  It  Avas 
when  we  were  engaged  upon  that  noblest  and  most 
suggestive  of  all  text-books,  the  Analogy,  by  But- 
ler ;  when  called  upon  at  each  recitation  to  give  an 
analysis  of  that  which  preceded ;  when  the  true 
force  of  the  argument  from  analogy  was  pointed 
out  in  his  own  clear  and  logical  way ;  or  when  the 
pages,  of  Locke,  Stewart  and  Reid  furnished  the 
theme,  or  Paley  and  Vattel  brought  before  us 
the  principles  of  morals  and  public  law — that  our 
minds  were  set  powerfully  at  work  on  these  great 
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questions  of  human  thought.  It  was  then  that  the 
analytic  force  of  his  mind  was  feit,  as  he  detected 
the  latent  fallacy,  or  more  fully  illustrated  the 
topic  of  discourse,  or  reasoned  out,  with  logical  pre- 
cision, the  doctrine  he  regarded  as  true.  His  object 
seemed  to  be,  to  teach  principles  more  than  facts, 
to  discipline  rather  than  crowd  the  mind.  In  the 
labor-loving  student  he  especially  delighted ;  but  in 
that  genius  who  never  studied,  but  lived  as  if  he 
expected  to  catch  learning  as  one  does  the  small- 
pox, he  had  no  pleasure.  "  If  there  be  any  thing 
on  earth,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "  which  is  truly  admira- 
ble, it  is  to  see  God's  wisdom  blessing  an  inferiority 
of  natural  powers,  when  they  have  been  honestly 
and  zealously  cultivated."  In  this  sentiment  he 
agreed ;  and  wherever  there  was  labor,  whether  in 
those  of  moderate  or  surpassing  native  powers,  it 
was  regarded  by  him  with  true  satisfaction. 

In  his  philosophy,  as  you  all  remember,  he  was 
eminently  conservative.  There  were  no  transcen- 
dental dreams,  nor  German  mists,  nor  pantheistic 
reveries.  And  in  using  this  nationally  distinctive 
epithet  just  uttered,  we  do  not  mean  to  speak  other- 
wise than  with  profound  respect  of  the  untiring  and 
noble  scholars  and  able  philosophers  of  the  Ger- 
manic nation,  the  home  of  learning  and  science  ; 
but  only  of  that  in  their  boundless  speculations 
which  is  beyond  the  human  ken,  and  is  unpractical, 
untrue,  or  unsafe.  A  large  residuum  will  atill  be 
left,  worthy  the  attention  of  the  studious  man. 
Locke  and  Stewart  were  his  favorite  authors,  and 
he  tells  us  that  the  truth  lay  midway  between  the 
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extremes  of  the  sensuous  and  spiritualizing  philos- 
ophy ;  with  which  declaration  most  judicious  men 
would  now  agree. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  stores  of  knowledge 
on  other  topics,  in  those  studies  which  it  was  his 
province  to  teach  he  was  well  read,  and  impressed 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  his  ability  and  sound- 
ness. In  his  familiar  lectures  on  the  authors  he 
taught,  there  was  progressive  and  consecutive 
thought,  arranged  in  just  and  logical  order.  There 
were  not  sententious  maxims  like  the  book  of  Prov- 
erbs, or  pearls  lying  loose ;  but  there  was  concate- 
nated discourse,  with  all  those  causative  and  illative 
words,  which,  though  scorned  by  some  pretended 
students  of  language  as  unmeaning  particles,  are 
the  true  junctures  and  ligaments  of  reasoned  dis- 
course. 

This  symmetry  of  mind  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  marked  him  as  a  man  of  strong  common 
sense.  He  so  understood  character,  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  species  of  divination.  The  mental  process 
perhaps  was  this : — He  knew  who  could  have  been 
guilty,  and  then  from  circumstances  divined  who  of 
these  were  guilty  of  an  act  of  mischief,  and  the  out- 
ward patent  proofs  were  not  long  wanting.  But, 
never  having  penetrated  into  this  interior  shrine  of 
collegiate  discipline  —  never  having  been  initiated 
into  its  hidden  mysteries,  nor  stood  before  its  awe- 
inspiring  tribunals,  it  behooves  me  to  speak  mod- 
estly of  the  manner  of  its  exercise.  He  regarded, 
however,  the  prevalence  of  true  religion  in  College 
as  eminently  favorable  to  its  order  and  quiet ';  and 
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by  establishing  an  influence  over  those  minds  which 
controlled  the  public  opinion  of  College,  he  aimed, 
partly  by  affection  and  partly  by  authority,  to 
control  the  whole. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  punctual  of  college 
officers.  In  the  depth  of  a  New  England  winter, 
he  has  often  broken  the  first  path  in  the  deep  snow 
from  his  house  to  the  College,  before  light  in  the 
morning,  and  roused  the  laggard  bellman  from  his 
slumbers. 

He  still  felt  it  his  great  work  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  this  vocation,  amid  the  duties  of  his  pres- 
idency, was  not  intermitted.    Many  of  his  published 
sermons   were   written   here.     His  occasional   dis- 
courses, delivered  in  different  parts  of  the   State, 
were  numerous ;  and  the  churches  of  New  Haven, 
Salisbury,  and  other  places  adjacent  to  this,  received 
much   ministerial    instruction    from  his  lips.     How 
much,  your  present  speaker  is  unable  to  say,    nor 
whether  gratuitous  or  compensated  service  was  ren- 
dered ;    but  it  is  the  testimony  of  one   who  was  a 
resident  of  New  Haven,   that  "  he  has  heard  more 
than  two  hundred  sermons  from  his  honored  lips." 
And  though  the  seed  sown   may  not  always   have 
shown   its  blessed   fruits,  it  is  not  dead  in  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  buried.     That   heavenly  instruction 
which  descends  as  the  rain  and  distils  as  the  dew, 
fructifies;   and  the  hidden   seed,  as  in  the  earth  of 
the   primeval   forests   long  cleared    and   cultivated, 
will  germinate  and  bear  fruit. 

At  length  the  period  came   which  he  had  fixed  in 
his  own  resolutions  for  the  termination  of  his  pres- 
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idency.  He  had  resolved  that,  should  he  arrive  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  he  would  then  retire  from  the 
office.  "  He  had  observed,"  he  said,  "  that  old 
men  rarely  succeed  well  in  the  management  of 
literary  institutions ;  and  he  loved  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  desired  to  leave  in  season  to  settle 
again  in  some  small  and  retired  paris^  yet  in  use- 
fulness and  activity  in  the  cause  of  Him  to  whom 
he  had  consecrated  his  strength  and  talents."  In 
this  decision,  the  same  wisdom  characterized  him 
as  guided  his  movements  through  life.  But  few 
men,  arrived  at  that  period,  retain  the  freshness  and 
warm  sympathies  of  youth.  They  have  become 
removed  too  far  from  the  circle  of  youthful  thoughts 
and  experiences,  to  be  altogether  interesting  to 
such  ;  and  because  of  their  increasing  age,  there 
is  attributed  to  them  a  decadence  in  the  powers  of 
the  understanding,  which  does  not  always  exist. 
In  our  own  country,  too,  and  in  this  so-called  pro- 
gressive agej  the  movements  of  the  old  man  are  too 
slow  for  the  ardor  and  impatience  of  the  young ; 
and,  by  a  backward  civilization,  the  aged  man, 
though  replete  with  wisdom,  and  though  it  be  both 
the  voice  of  nature  and  revelation  that  "  days 
should  speak,  and  a  multitude  of  years  should  teach 
wisdom,"  is  treated  with  neglect  by  society,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  not  old  ;  for  Young  America 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  great  men  are 
not  always  wise,  neither  do  the  aged  understand 
judgment ; "  and  therefore  say,  with  the  youthful 
Elihu,  in  the  book  of  Job,  "Hearken  unto  me;  I 
also  will  show  mine  opinion." 
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To  the  mortification  of  being  little  valued,  and, 
to  the  institution  he  loved,  less  useful  than  in  the 
full  vigor  of  manhood,  Dr.  Bates  had  resolved  not 
to  expose  himself.  But,  though  an  inviting  door  of 
usefulness  was  elsewhere  open,  the  well-being  of 
the  institution  required  that  he  should  delay  the 
execution  o^  his  purpose  for  three  years  longer, 
when  he  retired  from  the  office,  after  the  Com- 
mencement in  1839. 

Visiting  Washington  immediately  after  his  resig- 
nation, on  a  journey  to  South  Carolina,  where  three 
of  his  daughters  resided,  by  the  good  offices  of 
Hon.  Messrs.  Prentiss  and  Slade  of  Vermont,  Silas 
Wright  of  New  York,  Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts, 
and  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  and  others, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — an  office  which  seems  to  have 
opened  sources  of  enjoyment  to  himself,  and  to  have 
been  filled,  during  the  long  session  of  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  Congress,  satisfactorily  to  others.  Declining 
a  call  to  Northborough,  in  Massachusetts,  where  he 
had  preached,  he  finally  settled  in  the  retired  town 
of  Dudley,  March  22,  1843,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  and  forty  years  after  his  ordination  at  Ded- 
ham.  "  Such  an  instance  of  late  settlement  in  the 
ministry  is  not  to  be  found,  I  believe,"  says  he,  "  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England." 

Admirable  old  man  !  When  he  had  almost  reached 
three  score  and  ten,  at  a  time  when  other  men 
seek  ease,  and  quiet,  and  release  from  toil,  instead 
of  suspending  his  armor  as  a  votive  offering  and 
proud  memorial  of  confficts  past,  he  girds  this  armor 
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on,  and,  taking  to  himself  the  shield  of  faith,  the 
helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  hav- 
ing his  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  having  on  the 
breast-plate  of  righteousness  and  his  feet  shod  with 
the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  he  goes  forth 
with  almost  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fresh  recruit,  not 
with  the  imbecile  arm  of  the  aged  Priam,  nor  in  any 
vulgar  war,  but  with  the  staid  valor  of  a  veteran,  to 
do  battle  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Twice  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  sometimes  thrice,  and  statedly  during  the 
week,  and  from  house  to  house,  with  an  easy  skill 
turning  social  conversation  ever  to  great  and  eternal 
realities,  did  he  sound  still  the  trumpet  of  the  gospel 
among  a  people  who  honored  and  valued  him ;  did 
he  restore  to  union,  efficiency,  and  strength,  an  en- 
feebled church  ;  add  to  the  Lord  many  of  whom' there 
was  hope  that  they  would  be  saved;  and  after  eleven 
years  of  renewed  labor,  die  with  the  harness  of  the 
spiritual  warfare  on.  The  aged  Moses,  having 
reached  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  done 
signal  service  as  the  leader  of  Israel,  died  on  the 
mountains  of  Nebo,  and  summit  of  Pisgah,  over 
against  Bethpeor,  and  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his 
natural  force  abated;  and  so.  Fellow  Alumni,  Alumni 
from  1818  to  1839,  did  our  venerated  friend,  our 
literary  father,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  an  age 
attained  by  scarcely  one  in  five  hundred  of  our  race, 
and  after  a  ministry  extended  through  more  than 
half  a  century,  lay  down  his  honored  head  in  death. 
To  those  around  him,  the  members  of  his  family,  the 
laws  of  nature  had  seemed  partially  suspended.  Old 
age  refused  to  leave  deeply  its  impress  upon  him. 
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His  eye  was  not  dimaied,  his  hearing  was  not  im- 
paired, his  majestic  form  was  yet  erect,  his  step 
elastic,  his  power  of  enjoyment  undiminished,  his 
heart  warm  and  sympathizing,  and  his  mind,  as  they 
fondly  thought,  even  invigorated  by  age.  And 
though  this  may  be  the  partial  declaration  of  affec- 
tion, it  is  still  true  that  his  last  sermons  seem  as 
vigorous  as  his  first. 

Old  age  indeed  sat  gracefully  upon  him.  "  If  this 
is  old  age,"  says  he,  "  it  is  not  the  dreadful  thing 
which  some  account  it.  To  me  it  is  not  the  least 
happy  period  of  my  life.  There  has  never  been 
enough  said  of  the  joy  and  peace  of  old  age.  In 
middle  life  I  had  many  anxieties,  but  I  can  truly  say 
I  have  no  anxiety  now,  either  for  this  world,  or  for 
another.  My  domestic  relations  are  fruitful  in  peace 
and  quietness,  social  enjoyment,  and  steady  satisfac- 
faction.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  phrase,  I  can 
adopt  the  language  of  the  aged  Apostle  and  say,  *  I 
am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my 
departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  finished  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith,  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord  the 
righteous  Judge  shall  give  me  in  that  day,  and  not  to 
me  only,  but  unto  them  also  that  love  his  appearing.' " 
"  If  any  should  ask  again,"  says  he,  "  in  the  language 
of  Pharaoh  to  Jacob,  '  How  old  art  thou  ? '  I  should 
not  say  with  that  patriarch,  'Few  and  evil  have 
been  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage,'  but 
many  and  happy  have  they  been." 

Happy  old  man  !  favored  disciple  !  Happy  in  a 
useful  and  honorable  life,  happy  in  domestic  felicity 
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and  the  cherished  companions  of  his  bosom,  happy 
in  the  wise  exercise,  and  liappy  in  the  objects  too 
of  his  parental  atrectioii,  aniid  whose  tender  minis- 
tries his  spirit  was  breathed  back  to  Him  who  gave  it, 
and  who  now  unite  to  do  him  reverence  ;  and  happy 
above  all,  in  that  religions  peace  which  is  the  legacy 
of  the  Saviour  to  liis  own  disciples  ! 

Universal  testimony  speaks  of  the  lustre  of  the 
Christian  graces  which  now  adorned  him,  and  of  the 
loving^  happy  spirit  of  his  closing  life,  wliich  put  the 
best  construction  upon  every  body  and  every  thing, 
and  lost  no  part  of  his  interest  in  passing  events,  his 
country,  his  friends,  and  the  race  of  man.  "  Earth," 
says  one,  **  was  never  to  him  a  barren  spot,  for  he 
made  it  rich  and  beautiful  by  his  genial  spirit  and  his 
active  benevolence,  and  heaven,  how  glorious  to  one 
whose  life  was  spent  in  God's  service,  and  whose 
heart,  even  on  earth,  was  attuned  to  heavenly  har- 
monies." And  how  niust  his  children  cling  around 
the  memory  of  him  whose  last  act,  before  he  yielded 
to  the  disease  which  terminated  his  life,  was  a  letter 
to  one  of  them,  penned,  probably  in  the  midst  of 
suffering,  yet  with  the  beauty  and  vigor  of  his  most 
favored  days,  to  stimulate  her  mind  to  new  effort  by 
his  happy  suggestions,  revealing  thus  the  agency  he 
has  been  exerting  upon  them  through  his  long  and 
laborious  life. 

And  now  he  enters  at  last  the  *  chamber  where 
the  good  man  meets  his  fate,  and  which  is  privileged 
beyond  the  common  walks  of  life,^  He  had  ex- 
changed pulpits  on  the  Sabbath  but  one  before  his 
fatal  sickness,  with  his  son.  Morning,  afternoon, 
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and  at  night,  he  preached  without  the  restraint  of 
a  written  discourse,  as  he  had  never  been  heard  to 
do  before.  "  So  solemnly,  so  instructively,  so  tenderly 
that  many  felt  he  was  then  doing  his  last  work." 
Again,  on  the  following  Sabbath,  which  was  Christ- 
mas day,  he  preached  to  his  own  people ;  and  as 
there  was  unusual  religious  interest  among  them,  the 
labors  of  the  Sabbath  were  followed  by  frequent 
meetings  in  the  evenings  of  the  week.  On  his  way 
to  one  of  these  appointments,  through  exposure 
incurred  by  the  breaking  of  his  vehicle,  he  took  the 
cold  which  brought  on  the  fatal  disease  that,  with 
much  physical  suffering,  terminated  his  life.  But  he 
was  visited  by  no  terrors  in  view  of  death.  As  he 
himself  said,  in  reference  to  a  previous  sickness  from 
which  he  recovered,  *  The  dark  valley  began  to 
appear  bright,  and  he  felt  ready  to  enter  it,  leaning 
upon  the  rod  and  the  staff  which  he  held  in  his  right 
hand.'  His  exercises  and  his  words  on  his  dying 
bed,  from  day  to  day,  were  treasured  up  in  the  heart 
and  were  a  comfort  to  his  survivors.  When  it  was 
suggested  that  his  symptoms  were  more  favorable, 
he  seemed  to  feel  that  his  recovery  was  not  desirable, 
that  he  would  never  be  able  to  perform  active  ser- 
vice for  the  Master  more.  When  asked  by  his 
daughter  if  she  should  read  the  one  hundred  and 
third  Psalm,  "  No,"  he  said,  "  for  my  diseases  are 
not  healed  ; "  read  that  portion  of  the  one  hundred 
and  nineteenth,  containing  the  words, ''  Trouble  and 
anguish  have  taken  hold  on  me,  yet  thy  command- 
ments are  my  delight."  Then  he  led  in  prayer, 
sitting  like  the  aged  Jacob  in  his  bed.    "  It  was  one 
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of  the  most  delightful  services/'  says  the  relator,  "  I 
ever  heard.  It  seemed  as  if  some  celestial  breeze 
had  wafted  to  the  earth  the  incense  of  heaven*'' 
When  his  son  repeated,  *'  There  reraatiieth  therefore 
a  rest  for  the  people  of  God,"  he  would  respond,  "  In 
thy  presence  is  fullness  of  joy,  at  thy  right  hand  are 
pleasures  forevermore,"  *'  In  my  father's  house  are 
many  mansions."  During  some  of  the  last  days  he 
lay  in  a  partly  unconscious  state,  but  would  be 
aroused  by  a  passage  repeated  from  the  Scriptures. 
u  When  I  said,"  says  his  son,  *'  Father,  are  you 
happy?'*  he  immediately  replied,  "  Happy  in  death, 
happy,  happy,  happy!  Blessed,  blessed,  blessed!" 
And  when  the  same  son  repeated,  "  There  is  a  land 
of  pure  delight,"  the  dying  father,  with  a  clear  voice 
and  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  word  immortai,  re- 
peated the  following  line,  *'  Where  saints — immorUil 
reign."  They  were  his  last  articulate  words.  The 
lingering  spirit  was  conscious  a  little  longer  of  the 
external  world  and  surrounding  friends,  after  the 
power  of  speech  had  departed,  and  till  within  a  brief 
period  of  the  termination  of  life  ;  his  breathing  then 
became  more  faint  and  gentle,  till  he  fell  asleep ;  and 
the  moment  could  hardly  be  determined  when  the 
silver  cord  was  loosed,  the  golden  bowl  broken^  the 
pitcher  broken  at  the  fountain,  and  the  wheel  broken 
at  the  cistern. 


And  so  has  passed  away  from  the  society  of  earth, 
our  instructor,  our  father,  and  friend.  He  has  joined 
the  genera!  assembly  of  God's  first-born  sons,  the 
innumerable  company  of  the  angels,  the  spirits  of 
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just  men  made  perfect,  and  Jesus  the  Mediator  of 
the  Dew  covenant.  How  much  more  triumphantly 
can  we  speak  of  him,  and  how  much  more  clear  and 
^luminous  is  his  pathway  to  immortality,  than  that 
which  Xenophon  or  Plato  could  trace  for  their  loved 
and  revered  Socrates.  And  how,  after  all  our  wan- 
derings over  the  fields  of  Pagan  literature,  rich  as 
they  are  in  instruction  and  alluring  in  beauty,  do  we 
gather  around  the  dying  couch  of  such  a  man,  to 
behold  the  noblest  exhibitions  of  our  humanity  in  its 
hour  of  weakness,  when  it  succumbs  to  death,  and 
to  note  the  contrast  of  a  Pagan's  with  a  Christian's 
death-bed.  When  the  powers  of  failing  nature, 
which  has  wrestled  with  the  storms  and  sustained 
the  toils  of  three-fourths  of  a  century,  at  length  gave 
way,  there  was  no  sacrificing  to  Esculapius ;  how 
unworthy  this  of  the  Athenian  sage  !  No  sporting 
of  Charon  and  the  Stygian  stream  ;  how  despicable 
this  in  Hume  the  philosopher  !  No  conviction,  with 
Ovid,  that  his  nobler  part  should  be  borne  above  the 
skies,  not  there  to  dwell,  but  to  escape  merely  the 
power  of  death,  that  it  might  descend  and  inhabit 
new  bodies  of  man  or  brute ;  no  expectation  of  ab- 
sorption and  the  loss  of  conscious  existence  in  the 
essence  of  Deity.  No ;  there  were  no  puerilities  like 
these,  for  life  and  immortality  had  been  brought  to 
light  in  the  gospel  he  preached  ;  and  he  knew  he  did 
but  release  the  hand  of  loved  ones  here,  to  be  united 
to  loved  ones  there ;  to  be  aggregated  to  the  com- 
pany of  apostles,  martyrs,  and  prophets,  and  to 
be  joined  in  ineffable  communion  with  Christ  his 
Head. 
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How  noble  and  touching  was  his  last  farewell, 
uttered  four  years  since  in  this  sacred  place  !  **  I 
have  done,"  says  he,  ''  I  have  spoken  my  last  speech; 
I  have  finished  my  last  work  in  Middlebury  —  in 
Vermont,"    "  I  go,  probably  to  return  no  more.    I  go 

home  to  my  native  State  ;  I  was  about  to  say 

to  die  and  be  buried  with  my  fiuhers  ;  but  I  should 
rather  say,  to  finish  the  work  given  me  to  do  on 
earth  ;  to  labor,  with  what  of  strength  remains,  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  ;  to  work  while  the  dly 
lasts,  and  wait  patiently  till  my  change  come*  Yes, 
friends,  to  labor ;  for  I  hold  that  labor  is  the  mission 
of  man  on  earth  ;  and  especially  of  those  called  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry;  while  they  are  able  to 
speak  a  word  in  the  Master's  cause,  even  if  it  is 
only  to  say,  with  the  aged  Apostle,  '  Little  children, 
love  one  another.' 

"  I  go.  Farewell,  thou  beloved  College,  to  thee 
I  again  say,  farewell !  Farewell,  thou  pleasant  stream 
so  often  crossed  at  early  dawn  and  eventide  ;  fare- 
well, till  thy  waters  cease  to  flow  !  Farewell,  ye 
mountains  green,  so  often  viewed  as  the  work  of  an 
Almighty  hand;  farewell,  till  your  base  of  primitive 
rock  shall  melt  in  the  heat  of  the  last  day  I  Fare- 
well, ye  monuments  of  the  pious  dead  ;  farewell,  till 
the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  they  '  who  sleep  in 
Jesus  shall  rise  to  glory,  honor,  and  immortality  ! ' 
Farewell,  alumni  of  the  College  ;  former  beloved 
pupils,  farewell !  Neighbors  and  friends,  all,  fare- 
well ;  till  we  meet  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ, 
farewell !  " 

Prophetic  words !     His  venerable,  majestic  form 
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you  will  see  do  more.  His  sunny  smile  shall  no 
more  shed  its  radiance  upon  you ;  his  kind  and 
courteous  greeting  and  the  friendly  pressure  of  the 
hand  no  more  be  heard  nor  felt ;  his  wise  coun- 
sels no  longer  guide,  nor  his  well-reasoned  discourse 
enlighten  you,  nor  his  clear  voice,  sounding  out  God's 
word,  admonish.  He  is  gone  from  us ;  gathered 
with  the  saints ;  housed  with  the  ripened  grain  in 
the  garner  of  the  Lord  !  His  memory,  his  labors, 
b^ng  to  us,  but  he  himself  to  a  purer  and  nobler 
society,  which  pain,  decay,  and  death  do  not  dis- 
turb, whom  cloud  and  night  do  not  cover,  whose 
light  is  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and 
whose  dwelling  is  amid  fullness  of  joy  and  pleasures 
forever  more. 
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RcT.  Cliarles  Lowell,  D,  D.,  of  M&^achu»ett9,  who  were  his  elass-mates ; 
Ebcnezer  Burgess,  D*  D,,  Lyman  Gilbert,  D,  D.,  also  of  Mafieachuuetta  J 
Samuel  Swifts  Esq.,  Philip  Barttell,  Esq.,  Rev.  L.  Matthewi,  of  Vermont  ,• 
Mre*  J,  C.  Carr,  And  ditfertnt  ra  embers  6i  Dr.  Bates's  family,  from  whom 
the  particulars  of  his  early  history  and  his  last  illness  were  obtained.  The 
tbllowing  letter  from  A.  H-Wa&hmuhn,  who  had  charge  of  the  Academy  in 
Dudley,  and  whieh  relates  to  the  last  four  years  of  Ms  life,  was  not  received 
till  the  ^r^cedbig  Discourse  waa  pronounced. 


LeicesUr^  Mass.,  Juftf  31,  1854. 
Rev.  and  Dkar  Sia,^ 

1  have  bptm  told  that  you  nre  preparing  a  Funeral  Oration  on 
the  Rev.  Dr,  Bates,  lute  of  Dudley^  MassM  and  would  be  glod  to 
receive  any  account  of  his  later  labors.  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
Dr.  Bates's  familiar  acquaintance,  during  the  last  four  years  of  hia  life^ 
being  in  charge  of  Uie  Academy  in  Dudley ;  and  al  tlie  request  of 
friends,  I  venture  lo  write  to  you. 

Dr.  Bates  waa  settled  in  Dudley  at  a  time  in  which  the  Church  and 
Society  and  the  whole  community  needed  the  guidance  of  a  powerful 
hand.  The  Church  was  small,  and  decreasing  in  numbers  ;  yielding 
ground  before  powerful  adversaries*  The  Society  was  embarrassed 
and  despondent.  The  Academy  wag  deprived  of  its  funds,  and  had 
lost  very  much  of  its  reputation.  The  people  of  the  town  had  settled 
down  in  inaction,  n{>t  hoping  or  striving  for  iinproveineiit.  Of  tliese 
facta  you  are  undotibtedly  apprised  ;  and  undoubtedly  you  know  with 
what  energy  he  put  hia  hand,  strong  beyond  the  usual  lot  of  age, 
and  his  intellect,  not  chilled  by  the  enowg  upon  his  temples^  to  the 
taak  of  reformation.  You  have  been  told  how  he  succeeded  in  breath- 
ing a  new  soul  into  the  dry  bones  around  him,  and  giving  fonn  to  that 
which  wa.s  without  form.  The  means  by  which  he  accomplished  this, 
were  his  untiring  energy,  his  knowledge  of  uieuj.  ajid  his  practical 
wisdom  and  decision. 

*    He  labored  almost  without  rest.    I  have  been  told  by  &  clergy  man, 
hi«  neighbor,  that  he,  without  doubt,  preached  more  Bermons  than  any 
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Other  dinoe  in  Worcefter  county ;  and  rach  sermont !  This  to  be 
■aid  ef  a  man  of  seyenty-five.'  yeaia,  in  a  county  containing  sixty 
towns,  and  nearly  three  hundred  clergymen,  is  tmly  remaifaible.  Bat 
his  preaching  was  only  a  part  of  his  raScial  labors.  There  were  many 
others,  known  only  to  his  more  intimate  friends.  He  attended  meet- 
ings, often  more  than  once  a  week,  in  the  families  in  distant  parts  of 
his  parish  He  vinted  more  than  ministeis,  doing  bat  one-third  as 
mach  preaching  ais  he,  found  time  to  do.    He  was  always  at  the 

gayer-meetinffs  twice  a  week.  He  labored  much  with  his  hands, 
e  seemed  to  t>e  always  at  leisure  to  receive  and  entertain  his  visitors 
and  friends.  I  have  often  admired,  when  seeing  him  at  early  dawn 
cultivating  his  garden,  in  the  heat  of  the  day  laboring  in  his  study,  at 
all  seasons  and  all  hours  discharging  weighty  duties— I  have  often 
admired  the  physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  man. 

Of  his  alinost  intuitive  knowledge  of  mankind,  I  nec^  not  tell  you. 
From  your  own  observation  .and  the  testimony  of  others,  you  can 
speak  of  that  better  than  L 

But  there  is  another  element  in  the  means  of  his  success  that  I 
never  could  enough  admire.  It  seems  to  be  appropriate  that  we 
should  look  to  aged  and  experienced  men  for  instruction ;  for  with 
yesrs  should  come  wisdom.  This  natural  expectation  i)r.  Bates  amply 
fulfilled.  He  was  not  the  cautious  old  man,  fearing  to  give  an  opimon 
on  any  subject,  lest  he  should  conunit  himself  or  give  offence.  He 
was  not  the  weak  old  man,  forgettiiuf  the  experience  of  former  activ- 
ity. Of  his  practical  wisdom — ^unmiling  alike,  whether  he  advised 
concerning  matters  of  the  greatest  or  3ie  least  importance—I  had 
many  proofs.  His  interest  in  the  Academy  led  him  always  to  be  ready 
to  labor  or  counsel  for  its  good ;  and  to  the  knowledge  he  possessed 
of  educational  institutions,  and  the  fertility  of  resource  of  his  mind, 
I  attribute  it,  in  a  very  great  degree,  that  the  Institution  regained  so 
much  of  its  former  reputation,  and  became  the  means  of  so  much  use- 
fulness in  its  vicinity. 

In  the  exercise  of  these  admirable  qualities — a  Nestor,  as  well  as 
an  intellectaal  Achilles— he  spent  the  decline  of  his  life.  I  know 
only  by  report  the  acts  of  his  full  manhood.  Those  of  his  age  were 
familiar  to  my  eyes ;  and  I  cannot  but  reverence  what  I  am  sure  must 
have  been  the  meridian  splendor  of  the  son  which,  in  its  setting,  shone 
with  so  mild,  so  cheering,  so  powerful  an  effulgence. 

I  have  written  thus  much,  Sir,  in  hope  that  f  may  confirm  the  report 
which  you  have  undoubtedly  received  of  the  last  labors  of  our  revered 
friend.  If  it  shall  be  of  no  use  to  you,  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  the 
liberty  I  take. 

I  am,  with  sentiments  of  respect. 

Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  Washburn. 
Prof.  George  Howe,  D.  D. 
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